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DEDICATION. 


This  edition  of  Neal's  History  of 
the  Puritans,  is  most  respectfully  de- 
dicated to  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  whose  united  efforts,  on  a 
recent  trying  occasion,  opposed  an 
insuperable  barrier  against  the  long 
meditated  encroachments  of  intole- 
rance ;  and  to  whose  harmonious 
combination  and  vigilance,  the  op- 
pressed shall  look  with  confidence 
in  every  fhture  attempt  upon  the 
privileges  of  our  toleration. 

By  your  enlightned  and  unre- 
mitted exertions,  under  the  conduct 
and  blessing  of  divine  providence, 
that  alarming  measure  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Vis- 
count Sidmouth,  was  happily  frus- 


DEDICATION, 

trated  ;  and  became  the  occasion  of  a 
triumph,  that  "will  be  enjoyed  by  your 
posterity  for  generations  to  come. 

Upon  the  liberal  and  conlprehen- 
sive  principles, — ^that  man  is  amen- 
able to  none  but  God  for  his  religious 
opinions,  and  that  no  earthly  pow^er 
lias  any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Ugh  and  sacred  concerns  of  consci- 
ei^ce, — upon  these  principles  you  rest- 
ed your  opposition  to  the  novel  and 
^dangerous  control  designed  to  be 
Tested  in  the  ciiil  magistrate,  over 
the  appointment  of  your  ministers ; 
— and  your  unanimous  co-operation, 
your  wisdom,  your  temper,  and  your 
firmness,  gave  peculiar  importance 
and  interest  to  the  victory  you  have 
obtained. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  a  his- 
tory of  the  rise,  the  principles,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  protestant  dis- 
senters, my  attention  is  naturally 
directed  to  you  ; — not  so  uauch  with 
a  view  to  the  honour  of  your  patron- 


DEDICATION. 

age,  as  the  desire  of  recording  an 
event  so  eminently  connected  with 
our  present  and  future  happiness ; — 
to  congratulate  you  as  the  distin- 
guished instruments  of  its  accom- 
plishment ; — and  to  animate  the 
minds  of  my  readers  in  the  prospect 
of  that  infinitely  important  period, 
when  every  invidious  distinction, 
and  every  hostile  passion,  shall  be 
banished  from  religious  society  ;  and 
when  all  the  blessings  of  christian 
liberty  shall  be  diffiised,  and  enjoyed  t 
through  the  whole  world. 

EDWARD  PARSONS. 

Jjeed^'y  August  \,  1811. 


MEMOIRS* 

OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

JMR.     DANIEL  NEAL,  M.    A. 


MR.  DANIEL  NEAL  was  born  in  the  rlty  of 
London,  on  tlie  14th  of  December,  1678.  When 
he  was  very  young,  his  parenla  were  removed  by 
death,  and  left  lum,  (heir  only  mrviving  child, 
in  the  hands  nl*  a.  maternal  uncle:  wlKtse  care  of 
his  health  and  education  was  faithful  and  aflection- 
ate,  and  was  often  mentioned  by  his  nephew  with 
gmtitude. 

He  received  his  classical  education  at  Merchant 
Tailors'  school ;  to  which  lie  wax  sent  when  he  wais 
seven  or  eight  yean  of  a-je,  and  where  he  staid 
till  he  was  nead  Mcliolar.  In  his  youthful  period 
he  gave  a  proof  of  the  serious  and  conscientious 
principles  by  which  he  was  governed.  For  an 
exliifoitiou  of  Si  John's  college  in  Oitfonl  being 
oflered  to  him,  out  of  a  foundation  belonging  to 
that  scliool,  he  tleclincd  It  ;  and  chose  an  education 
for  the  ministry  amongst  the  protcstant  dissenter* 

About  the  year  169»,  or  1697,  he  removed  from 
this  seminary  to  a  dissenting  academy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Howe ;  under 
whose  tuition  several  eminent  cliaractei's  were,  in 
part,  formed.  To  this  gentleman  Dr.  Watts  ad- 
dressed his  animated  oile,  called  ''  Free  Philo- 
sophy, "  which  may,  in  this  view,  be  considered  as 
an  honorable  testimonial  to  the  candid  and  liberal 
fpiril  with  which  Mr.  Rowe  conducted  the  studies 
of  his  pupils. 

•  TV  Edilor  embraces  Uiia  ofiportuaity  of  recordiug  his  most 
corttnl  acknowkdgiDeiits  to  Dr.  Toulmin,  for  pei mission  lo  rc- 
publtsfa  his  eiceUcDl  frlcmoir  of  NenI ;  >'i<i  the  polite  and  friendly 
■Buuier  io  whidi  IJjBt  puiDisiion  wus  comrauuicMtcd. 


Ti  BHStfoimr  OF  THB  LiFk  or 

<<  the  small-pox  in  Kew-Eoglaody  by  Mr.  Beoja* 
<^  nun  Coiuian  ;  with  a  reply  Iq  die  objections  m^e 
^'against  ji  from  principles  of  cpuscieuce,  in  a 
^'  letter  from  a  minister  at  Boston.  To  which  is 
^*  lipw  pietixed^  aii  hisiorical  introduction."  Qn 
the  appearance  of  this  piece,  her  Koyai  HigbnesB 
Caroline,  princess  of  Wales,  sent  for  him  to  wait 
on  her,  that  slie  might  receive  from  him  further 
saiisfhction  tomerning;  the  practice  of  inoculationi 
He  was  introduced  \y  a  physician  of  the  royal 
family,  and  received  by  the  princess  in  her  clo(»et ; 
whom  he  found  reading  ^'  Fox's  Marty rology."— 
lier  highness  aid  him  tlie  honour  of  eniering  into  a 
free  conversation  with  him  for  near  an  ^our,  on  th^ 
Ifubjeci  of  inoculation:  and  afterwards  on  otbet 
subjects>  particularly  the  state  of  the  diasenttug 
mterest  in  England,  and  of  relig^ion  in.  Kew-* 
tngland.  After  some  .time  die  Pnnce  of  Waks^ 
afterwards  George  II.  came  into  tba  taom,  and 
oontlesKenued  lo  laka  a  part  in  the  eoateraaiion 
for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  Mr»  Meal  hud  the 
honour  of  kissuig  llie  haiiiil&  ^d  bolh  tbe  raytftl  .pac(* 
soilages. 

In  1722,  he  pubiislied,  at  request^  a  ternton 
preached  to  the  societies  for  cefomiatiOftof^nttnnerSji 
at  SalterVball,  on  Monday,  June  2&  Tliia  dis«- 
cmurse,  grounded  on  Pisalai  xciv>  16^  is  fo  Us  met 
with  in  tne  library  mentioned  before.         .  * 

In  the  beginning:  of  the  next  year  the  ilequest  of 
t^e  mana)i;ei3S  of  the  clianty*scbooL  ia  Graiveltibne, 
&k>uthwarK>  procured  flxmli  him  the  poUiitetiQA  o£^ 

S^rmoj^  preaihed  Jafiuary  L,  for  tike  benefit  of 
;at  io^.tirtitioa,  on  Job  xxix.  12,  IB,  entitled,.  <<  The^ 
^i  ]^]othod  of  Education  in  tbo  chaiity-schools  of 
'^pcotcstant  dissenters;  with  the  adnthtages  tliat- 
**  arise  to  the  public  from  them."  -  '• 

After  this,  nothing  of  Mr.  NeaPs  appeared  from 
the.  pres»  for  several  yearn,  till  in  lZ26f  the  death  of 
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A§'lt(*t'.'lfi(((lic«r  Clut^ce; n  minntfr  of  ronvidci- 
I  «f!rtP'l^rtfW'WP8li*((iljr*(  (ht'diMsewrtrsof  (hst  period;* 
I  parv  (K-«t«mtr  fifr  liis  j.nWKUing  k  fiinorHl  xenntirf*  J 
Mffrt  liirrr,  froVA  M)irtlu>tt'  x\v.  Si.  Tlii^  dncoun^  f 
Kifn^,  W-vt  vfiif,  Min-nKHl,  wml  nnnoxinl  (o  a' 
I  Tdlditlu  of  jit-riltfitis  itpon  i^cverai  "nrjisioiis,  bv  Mr. 
IChrMit*;    M'  *lr:tli  Mr.  XoaI  VrtstlmcdUur,  and  10 

■  lEhk-li  hii  n^^fi<tM  S(^n1^  itifiiWrs  of  t)lc'aullHl^ 

I  Al  rtit' W^sffmiin*:  of  thin  year  lie  priuh-d  u  sor-* 
ll^Hui,  PirrfWl  "  or  w'lp.owmj;  for  Lliem  who  Meeji*  j 

■  ■*•  itt  Jostfft,"  WtttsK'ined  i\y  the  deattt  of  Wot.  A11116' 
il*lii/j  browiie,  wlio  departed  lliis  life  Fehruarj- I, 
ilrafii"?,  iti  At*  4-?d  year  of  liei-  aS;e.  '  'J'hw  tli'MxjiJtise 
Ife  ftlsty  1<y  bfr  fouild  ill  Queen's  ^dlege  lifarar^^ 
BCartihridjje.  ■» 

■  fn  niO,  (he  utiifed  re<iite«t  of  the  ministers  am> 
Kflie  I'hnrch  iVit-'VH.led  vritli  tiim  M  jmltli^i  a  nernion,; 
Mnii¥lo4,  ^'iTi^  (Inty  of  iimying  lor  ininislen  aiiif 
J*  the  iiureess  of  their  iiiiriirtrv."  from  2  The*s.  iii;  . 
Pi  ;  preached  at  (he  sepBratioii  of  the  ilcv.  Mr. 
Htirhanl  Rmilin,  to  the  jHi-stonil  office  in  tiie 
whurrh  at  t'etteh-ltiiW'.  June24.  A  pa^Na^  inlliia 
■liscoiirse  desei'vfcs  Wi  be  quoted,  toslioiv  the  catho- 
nif  and  g<>tn'roirs  weirtitnenb  of  Mr,  iN'eal.  fl»vin^ 
B&ft>rred  to  the  perscf  titionii  of  the  clirisitians  under 
Phc  Roman  emfiOforN,  and  then  to  tlie  prei-alenco 
■T  darltness  and  sur^rsJition  for  a  thousand  yean, 
Kflpf  Rome  bf-citme  papal ;  he  prtHeeds,  "  The 
fligfit  ftf  flic  gospel  brokP  out  ai;ain  at  tlie  Re- 
r  formation  ;  biit,  ala<!  wiint  ob-st ruclitms  \mi  it 
Vtnvt  wifh  eter»inee!  Ilvtw  nnieli  blood  ha.s  beea 
VspiU,  and  how  many  ftimititw  nuiioiJ,  and  aent 
Pinto'baitistuneni  for  llie  piufpudna  of  if!  There  is 
pat  (hi V  time  a-  Uloody  iit  tuihition  in  Mpuin  ;  and 
IP^he  sword  of  the' Biaj^intrtiie  i*  drawn  ao^aiiisi  ihe 
^nmiching;  of  the'o(  ^iwl  in' (taly.i  Franei-,  I'l-lanti, 
H'ln  stnerai  parts  of  Gi?!'m»«r,  aild  iti  other  popish 
fcteuunlirf.     I  Wi»h  l^euttld  nmv,  that  uU  pratadant 
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^f  ^ovenuMnts  were  willing  the  S^P^l  ahould  hare 
*^  lU  iree  course ;  tmt  our  mthers  in  tbm  nauon  have 
^<  drunk  of  the  bitter  cup  of  peFKcution  ;  our 
*^  teaehem  have  been  driven  into  oornen,  and  the 
^^  mouths  of  thouaands  stopped  in  one  day :  Blessed. 
^'  be  ijrod)  that  taere  is  noiw  a  more  open  door  I 
<^  I^t  us  pray,  that  all  fenal  laws  yor  religion 
^^  way  be  taken  away^  €md  that  vo-  citil  discou** 
^(RAG£MENTs  majf  Ub  ti/KNS  Chrietione  qf  ant 
^' DENOMiNATioif,  for  the  peac^eable  profession  of 
<^  their  faith,  but  that  the  gospel  may  have  free 
^«  CQurse.^ 

In  the  year  1732,  came  out  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Neal's  gfeat  work,  ^^  The  History  of  the  Pu- 
^^  ritans."  The  following  circumstances  ga^e  birth 
to  this  publication.  Dr.  Edmund  Calamyj  many 
years  before,  had,  in  his  <^  Abridgement  oi  the  life 
^  of  Mr.  Richard  Ba^ter^  and  the  continuation  of 
^'  it,"  laid  before  the  public  a  view  of  the  state  of 
non-conformity,  and  of  the  characters  and.  suffer-* 
ings  of  the  principal  adherents  to  it,  during  the 
period  that  immeaiately  succeeded  to  the  act  of 
uniformity  in  1662.  l)r.  Johpi'  fivans,  on  this, 
formed  a  design  of  writing  <^  A  History  of  Non- 
^^  conformity,"  from  the  beginning,  of  th^  reforma-^ 
tion  to  1640^  when  the  civil  wars  bf^^an.  ,  MV.  Neal 
was  requested,  by  several  ministers  fpd  other  per- 
sons  of  considerable  figure  amongst  tho  dissenters, 
to  take  up  the  history  from  the  year  1§40,  and  to 
carry  it  on  to  the  act  of  uniformity.  Dr.  )ilvans 
]>rooeeded  a  great  way  in  the  execution  of  his  de«- 
sign :  by  collecting,  for  several  years,  with  great 
industry  and  expense,  proper  materials  from  all 
quarters,  and  by  filling  several  quires  of  paper 
with  references,  under  each  year,  to  the  books  he 
had  read  on  the  subject.  He  had  £one  so  far  as  to 
have  written  out  fairly  about  a  third  part  of  the  two 
folios  h^  intended  to  fill*  Jj^ut  his  constant  em« 
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l^loyineut  as  a  minister,  the  muKipIicity  of  public 
BfTiiirs  wliicli  passed  tlirougli  his  bands,  ill  lieaUh, 
and  various  disappointments  and  troubles  in  bit 
own  concerns,  greatly  inlerrupte*!  bis  d.>-e  appli' 
cation  to  tbe  work :  and  bis  dealh,  in  tliC  year 
J730,  put  a  8nal  |)crioi  to  tbe  design,  wb!cb  wa*  i 
left  in  an  untini^bcd  state.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
^'eal  had  prosecuted  bis  work  wi.b  so  mudi  uppli' 
cation  and  spirit,  tbat  he  had  completed  his  coll  -c' 
fions,  and  put  them  in  order  for  the  pr«s^,  some 
li^tigtb  of  time  before  tbe  doctor's  dec  '&se.  This 
ercnt  ubalructed  bis  immediate  pn>gress,  and  opened' 
-to  him  a  new  field  of  study  and  Inve9tio;ation : 
for  be  now  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  himself 
,1bc  long  periixl  of  history  from  the  refointation  to 
the  couimeDL-ement  of  the  civil  wars:  that  liis  owd 
^  colleetioQs  might  be  publisJied  witb  more  accept- 
aiu-c,  and  appear  with  greater  udvanla^e,  tlian  lie 
apprehended  they  could  bave  done,  if  the  doctor's 
province  had  been  entirely  neglected. 

The  approbation  which  folbtwed  the  publicatioD 
of  the  first  volume  of  "  The  History  oi  tbe  Puri- 
tans," encouraged  him  to  prosecute  bia  design ; 
and  tbe  next  year,  1733,  produced  a  second  volume 
of  that  work. 

Between  tbe  appearance  of  this  and  the  subse* 
i]uent  parts  of  his  history,  we  tind  Mr.  Neal  en-    ' 
gageil  with  some  of  bis  resfiectablc  brethren  in  car*    \ 
rying  on  two  courses  of  lectures ;  one  at  Berry- 
atreei,  the  other  at  SalterVhalt. 

Tlie  fonner  was  preached  at  the  request  and  by 
the  eocouragement  of  William  Coward,  Esq.  of 
W'altlmnuilow.  It  consii^ted  of  fifty-four  sermons 
oa  llic  principle  heads  of  llie  christiun  reb'gion,  en- 
tillcd  *'  Faitli  and  Practice."  Mr.  Neal's  asso- 
('iali.li  in  tliia  service  were,  Dr.  Watts,  Dr.  J. 
Ouisc,  Mr.  Samuel  Price,  Mr.  John  Hubbard, 
atul    Dr.  David  Jennings.      The  terms  uq   which 


ma4e  ti|/t>ugb  «:  eoffiiupu,  friemU,  tiy  tftk^  |mrt  in 
|b^  ^rv^fi,  ^re  prpo|V  <rf  rt#.  Witepe«li5u^  and 
inite^jrit^'  of  q^iid  which  hr^  prntm^  .msditMs  de^ 
i^roiiQ^  tq  nw^if^ilV.  Ulft  r^qtiiMticHUS  wAre,  Ihftt 
^/nfou^fl  dr^MT  up  thf  dfM\i«fl^on,  W-ritaili^pr^fiMe, 
Ui%d  c6ppschAs.owo,§ilt|jcct«j:.  ill  wbickMr*  Coirard, 
itIiQugU  tbejf  Here  iK>t  vi9ff  ^pleMng  to  a  :gpnmll<^n[m0 
pf  hjbi  KapwA  hunMHir>  and  Anidncm  for  iwiulatioji 
^nd  coBtiply  .^qjiM^s^^  f  n^li^r  tbai^  the  lecture 
^qpld  loathe  :adi>liAta^  a«id.  i«pttlalJon  that  it 
jwouid  derive .  Crofu^  >Ii;.  N^^AiabiHtifv  and  aame^ 
The  Aujitjec^.  luwM^Ied  by  lunii  iweirer  ^'Tke  diiriue 
f^au(^rit>  afld  p(^fe<;tjao.4tf  the  holy* scriptures/' 
from  2  Ti^  iiij^*  V  Of .  G0d>  ds  the.  gonrernor^ 
<<  and  jiMfgf  pf  tliA  WPnl  world ,  afi^a,  and  men/^ 
pa  Dwhififf.  Sfif  ^/  The  bAcajriiatipii  of  CEbrkt  as 
*^  the.promi^oA  HapHJah,:^^  tW:  text.  Gal.  iv.  4^  5» 
^^  E&je^u^  Cfi^jUi^, . wjUh  it'}  fruito,  vix.  rtg/uittmi^n 
^^and  sanctitioaiMpilrfagr  the  holjTi  apirit:"-  £roin  2 
Tim.  i* ,  Jt^  ^a^  CmfMw .  of  tin,  mpeptepce^  and 
'  cofv^^Tf ii^  MbiMiliipfi^  :'^'  on  Acts  iii*.  IB.  <^  Of 
fearing iQo^ijMM^/jtriMtiiig.  ia  him:"  Psalm  xxxi. 
19.  ''  fj^  %9rW9^ni  of  &  Loni's  Supper :"  on 
1  Cor.  xi.  23,  26.  '<  Hie  Love  of  our  Neighbour :" 
the  tpxl  John  ^iii,  34>  3^  Aiad  ''  The  pleasure 
^^  and  adyaniage  of  vital  seligion :"  firom  Bom.  vii. 
22.  .Th^i  with,  th^  discottOBet  of  the  mother  preach^ 
f^rss  were^  ,after  the.  cpuraie  was  finished^  published 
id  two  vols.  8vo,  in  iU3£ ;  and  liave  passed  through 
several  editjoRs.  t>3f.  Doddridge^  wfae^  speaking 
of  them,  says^  ^^l  camiot  recollect  where  i  have 
^<  seen  a  set  of  important  thouglits  on  such  various 
^'and  wG^bty  subjects  more  juidiciousiy  selected, 
f^  more  accurately  digested,  more  closely  com{)a<^ed, 
^^  more  naturally  cxpress^xl,  or  in  so  few  words 
^^  more  powerfaJly  enforced,  than  I  have  generally 
^^  found  in  thp^e  seriAons/'     Without  determining 
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Ivbethcr  t\\i»  encomium  be  e\a>;^erafe<l  or  not,  it 
[may  rerlainly  be  pmiiuuuoetJ,  that  t)ic  pra-tieat 
-ain  in  which  the  discourses  are  drawn  up,  and 

>  good  temper  with  which  tlie  subjecU  of  ^n^atest 
mrover»y  are  here  handled,  without  any  cynsure 

r  evea  illiberal  iiisinuatron  against  others  mingliag 
L  with  the  rupreiiOHlatioit  ut'  their  owq  views  ou  tiie 
l^inu  discu^iMHl,  do  great  honour  to  tlie  heart  and 
■i^irit  of  the  authors. 

I  The  other  course  of  IsNitures,  in  which  Mr.  Neal 
Fvux  cnga^^,  arose  from  au  alarm  concerning  the 
|ini-rcasc  uf  popery,  which  prevailed  about  the  end 
loT  th>>  year  1731.  8ome  eminent  dis'«eu(in<^  minis' 
llCn  of  (he  day,  of  the  pre^byieriao  deuotuination. 
Bin  conjunction  wJlh  one  of  each  of  the  other  per- 

ka.'«iout,  agreed  to  pre^ih  a  net  uf  sermous  on  tlie 
linatu  principles  and  errors,  doctrines  and  practices, 
I  of  till*  church  of  Rome,  to  guard  protectants  a^ain^it 
I  tile  efforts  of  iti  emiissaries.  Tnc  gentlemen  who 
Ivnga^red  in  tbi»i  detign  were,  Mr.  John  Barker, 
lj>r.  .Samovi  Cliandler,  Mr.  George  Smilli,  Dr. 
tfiernuel  Wright.  Dr.  William  Harris,  Dr.  Obadiah 

fiugllHl,  Dr.  Jeremiah  }lun(,  Mr.  Josluia  Beyes^ 
r.  John  Newman.  Dr.  Jabez  Earle,  Mr.  Moses 
omiian>  Dr.  Benjamin  Grosveiior,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hveidy,  Mr.  Joseph  Burrough,  a  minister  of  the 
Van lip<etlo- baptist  persuasion,  and  Mr.  Neal,  who 
I  an  iiide])endeut.  The  subjeit  niiich  fell  to  lus 
loi  to  di!4cu«  was,  *'  The  supremacy  of  Si.  Peter,  and 
*  the  bisliops  uf  Rome  his  successor^."  Tliese  dis- 
i  were  separately  printint  immediately  after 
Ittcb  was  preached  aud  wlien  tho  Iccturcvi  wei'C 
were  collected  together  and  formed  two 
«,  Ml  o. 
In  the  year  17.^6.  came  out  the  third  volume  «.f 

>  History  of  the  Turilans:  and  Mr.  Neal's  design 
I  rontpleted,  by  the  publication  of  the  fourth,  in 

?  year  ilH^.  wliich  brought  down  the  history  of 
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noii-cmifbririity  to  the  act  of  toleration  by  King: 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  in  the  year  1689^ 
This  and  Mr.  NealVi  other  historical  works  spread 
his  name  through  the  learned  world,  and  justly 
secv^red  to  him  great  and  permanent  reputation* 
Dr.  Jennings  speaking  of  them  says,  '*I  am  satis-- 
^^  tiod  that  there  is  no  judicious  and  unprejudiced 
^'person,  that  has  oom-ersed  with  the  volumes  he 
'  wrote,  but  will  acknowledge  he  had  an  excellent 
^^  talent  at  writing  lustory.  His  style  is  mmt  easy 
^^  and  perspicuous  ;  and  the  judicious  remarks, 
^f  which  he  lesids  his  readers  to  make  upon  facts  as 
'<  they  go  along,  make  his  histories  to  be  not  only 
'f  more  entertaining,  but  to  be  more  instructive  and 
^  useful  than  most  oooks  of  that  kind." 

While  this  work  was  preparing  for  and  going' 
through  the  press,  part  of  hiatime  was  occupied  ii» 
drawing  up  and  puMisliing  an  answer  to  Dr* 
Maddox,  bishop  or  St.  Asa]^ ;  who  wrote  9  pretty 
long  >^  Vindication  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
^^  woc^ipi,  of  the  churdi  of  England,  established 
*^m  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetn,  from  the  inja«- 
^^  rious  reflections  (as  he  was  pleased  to  stile  them) 
f^  of  Mr.  Neal's  first  volume  of  the  Historv  of  the 
^^  Puritans."  Itiis  answer  was  entitled,  ^^^  A  review 
f^  of  the  principal  facts  objected  to  the  first  volume 
^^  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans^'  It  was  redconed 
to  be  written  with  great  judgment,  and  to  establish 
our  historian ^s  character  for  an  impartial  r^ard  to 
truth.  And  it  was  reasonably  concluded,  from  this 
specimen  of  his  powera  of  defence,  that ,  if  his  de-» 
clining  state  of  health  had  permitted  him,  he  would 
have  as  thoroughly  vindicated  the  other  vokimea 
from  the  animadversions  afterwards  puUidtedagainot 
them  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey. 

The  pleasure  Mr.  Neal  had  in  serving*  Ae  cause 
of  religious  liberty  had  carried  him  tlmii^|;h  hb  un« 
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^erfakiog  with  amazing  alacritv.  But  he  eiigao:(>il 
-fn  it  at  an  advanced  age,  and  whon  liis  health  had 
"be^n  to  d^vline:  this,  joined  with  the  close  appli- 
ratkin  which  hf  gave  to  the  pm^cutioii  of  it,  brou»;ht 
on  a  liu<^riii«;  iDneK^,  from  which  he  ne\'er  reeo- 
vered.  He  had  been  all  bis  life  subject,  in  some 
degree,  to  a  lowness  of  fi|Mnts,  and  to  complaints' 
of  an  indisposition  in  his  bead.  His  love  of  study, 
and  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  bta 
ofBce,  rendered  liim  averse  to  the  frequent  use  of  ] 
any  exerci.-«e  that  took  liini  olT  from  his  books.  In' 
the  end,  repeated  utrokes  of  the  palsy,  firit  gentle 
and  then  more  severe,  which  jjreatly  cnfi-ebled  all! 
his  pnwens  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  bafllcd  the 
best  advire,  the  aids  of  medicine  and  repeated  use 
of  the  Bath  waters,  brought  bini  to  bis  grave,  per- 
fecllv  worn  out,  in  the  6,5lh  your  of  hi:*  age.  Hft 
a»«d'April  4th,  1743. 

During  the  declining  state  of  bis  health,    Mr. 
Neal  applied  to  the  excellent  Dr.  Doddridge  to 
rfcominend  some  young  minister,  as  an  assistant  ta 
him.     A  gentleman  was  pmnted  oiit,  and  appeared 
in  his  pulpit  with  Ibis  view  ;  and  a  letter,  which  ob* 
this   occasion     he    wrote    to    Dr.  Doddridge,    antl 
which  the  doctor  indorsed  with  this  memonindum,  . 
"Some  wise  Hints,"  allprds  such  an  agreeable  spe-' 
rimen    of  Mr,  NeaPs  good    sense,   candoor,  and  I 
prudence,  as  cannot  fail,    we  think,  to  render  i|  ] 
acceptable  to  our  readers. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  which'  I  reeehed  yesterday  gave  I 
"  me  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  onlcrtainmcnt,  antf'l 
"  made  me  almost  in  love  with  a  person   that  t  ' 
"  never  taw.     Hia  character  in  the  very  picture  cm 
*'  what  1  should  wish  and  prey  for.     There  is  no 
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^  forgetting  good  Mr.  — ,  Ac.      I  am.  Sir,  in 
**  haste, 

<^  Your  affectionate  brother, 
**  and  very  humUe  senrant, 

''  DANIEL  NEAL. 

• 

<^  London,  Saturday  evening, 
"  May  12,  1739. 

"  Brethren,  pray  for  ufr!" 

Disease  Iiad,  for  many  months  before  lin  deativ 
rendered  him  almosrt  entirely  incapable  of  public 
service.  This  induced  him  to  resign  the  pastoral 
office  in  the  November  preceding.  .The  considerate, 
ks  well  as  generous  manner  in  which  he  did  it,  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter  he  sent  to  the 
imurch  on  that 


I  w  w:ki  i:r 


*  ^^  To  the  church  of  Christ,  meeting  in  Jewin« 

<^  street,  London. 

^*  My  dear  brethren,  and  beloved  in  the  Lord^ 

'^  Qod,  in  his  all-wise  providence,  having  seen 
meet  for  some  time  to  disable  me  in  a  great mea* 
*^  sure  from  serving  you  in  the  gospel  of  liis  Son, 
^*  and  therein  to  deprive  me  of  one  of  the  greatest 
^  satisfactions  of  my  life ;  I  have  been  waiting  upon 
<^  liim  in  the  use  of  means  for  a  considerable  time, 
^^  as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do.  But  not  having 
^^  found  suc^h  a  restomtion  as*  might  enable  me  to 
^^  stated  service,  it  is  my  duty  to  acquiesce  in  his 
*^<  will.  And  having  looked  up  to  him  for  direction, 
^<  I  think  it  best  f6r  your  sakes  to  surrender  my 
^  office  of  a  pastor  amcmgat  you. 

*^  Upon  tms  decasion  it  becomes  me  to  make  my 
^^  humblest  acknowledgments  to  the  blessed  God, 


I 
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'*  for  that  raeoBurc  of  usefulaewt  he  Itas  linnourcd 
''  me  willj  ill  (hu  course  of  my  labours  Huiongst  you  ; 
"  and  1  render  you  all  my  uiirt.-i^tK>d  timiiks  (at  ' 
'*  llic  mutiy  aireclioimie  iii^itatices  ui'  your  regard 
'*  towanls  me. 

"  May  the  spirit  of  Got]  direct  you  in  Uie  clioioe 
"  of  a  wise  and  able  pastor,  who  luay  liave  your  < 
"  spiritual  and  everlasiiiig  welfare  at  heart.  And,  j 
'*  (or  that  end,  bewan*  uf  a  suiril  of  division:  f" 
"  ready  to  condescend  to  each  ullier's  iiilirinitif 
"  Keep  togediL-i-  ai  the  way  ol"  your  duly,  and  in 
"  iraiting  upon  God  fur  his  dtrectiuii  and  blessing : 
*'  fiemember  tbiit  i»  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
*'  diseihies  of  Christ,  '  that  they  love  one  another.' 
*'  Finally,  my  brethren,  farewell ;  be  of  good  com- 
Airt  aiul  of  one  mind  ;  live  in  peace  j  and  iha 
God  of  love  and  peace  iiliall  be  with  you. 

'  I  am,  your  aflectionHte  well-wisher, 

"  ami  obedient  bumble  servant, 

"DANIEL  NEAI*'*! 


Prom  the  first  attack  of  his  long  illncs'i,  it  ap- 
pears be  bad  serious  apprcliensions  how  it  would 
terminate ;  and  a  letler  written  from  Bath,  in 
April,  1739,  to  a  worthy  friend,  shows  tlie  excel- 
lent state  ol'  hia  mind  under  those  views. 

•*  My  greatest  concern,"  he  says,  "is  to  liave 
**  rationaland  solid  expectation*  of  a  future  happi- 
"  DesM.  1  would  not  be  mistaken,  nor  build  on 
"the sand;  but  would  imprc»s  my  mind  witli  a 
'*  firm  belief  of  the  certainty  of  me  fuiute  world, 
'*  and  live  in  a  practical  preparation  fof  it.  I  rely 
*'  very  much  on  the  rational  notions  we  liave  of  the 
"  moral  perfections  of  God,  not  only  as  a  just  but 
"  a  benevolent  and  merciful  Being,    who  knows 

oar  frame,  and  will  make  all  reasonable  allow- 


^  anMH  ^or  bu'i*  idplpeifekHidn^  afid  follie^l'itt  Kfb ; 
**  and  not  only  so,  but,  xip6n  repentAne^  and  fWtri 
*' in  Chrirt,  will  pardon  bur  pkst  sins,  iUtfti^li 
^  never  so  many  \xr  great.  ...'..- 

*^  In  aid  of  the  imperftw*tion  of  our 'ttit!wih*l  fio- 
^  tions,  f  Am  veipy  thankful  iot  tht»  glbrtoM  truths 
^*  of  gospel  revelation,  which  s^re  an  addrtioimlsu^ 
<^  perstructure  ort  the  other :  for  thougn  we  can 
*^  believe  nothing  cohtrafy  to  oiirreasoti,  #e  liave 
^^  a  great  many  excellent  and  ^omfoiiaUe  disco* 
^^  veries  built  Upon  and  superadded  t6  it.  Upon 
^^  this  dpuble  fbundatioit  would  I  build  all  mf  ex- 
^  pectations,  with  ah  humble  and  a^vfu^  irever^ee 
^  of  the  majesty  df  tJie  Great  Judge  of  all  thie 
"earth,  and  a  fiducial  relianccf  on  the  mercy  of  our 
^  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (o  etbmal  life.  In  thits  frame 
^'  of  mind,  I  d^sir^  to'fia^  trod,  iatid  keep  his 
**  commandments*".  ,   ; 

In  all  his  sensible  inter^'als,  during;  liiis  last  illness, 
he  enjoyed  an  uticbmmoir '  Sii^tty  of  mind ;  and 
behaved  becoming  a  christian  and  a  minister. 

This  pea  eful  state  of  mind  and  comfortable  hope 
he  possessed  to  the  last.  About  a  month  before  his 
death,  he  appeared  Uf  hfs  ftllow-wbrsWppfers,  at 
ihe  Lotd'^  ^tippet,  with'i»tt  air  s*  cbrtraordinary 
terioiilj^  and*'  heavenly,  as  tna'de  soMt^  present  say, 
^^  he  'loakeH"  ds  ifhewiert  heft  long  ibr   thts 

Tliepr^edJAg  particuffetrs.rfrid  \tik  Writirigfr  will, 
in  pah,  i^nabte  the  re^d^t6  f6nt  fbr  hiWiselFa  just 
dpinidh  o^Mr.  Nea1*s  characf^^  a Ud' will  certainly 
give  credibility  to  whatik  rej*irted  cbttcerttittg  it. 
^  H^fiH^^tiie  relations  of  tfdmestic  life  witfrinte- 
«fty  and  hbiioUY ;  and  Idftf  ^  dc*ep  alitf  fornd  regret 
m  the  h^ftHof  hik  faiAily.  Iti  hfs  pfuttfiet^dmi^ibns, 
he  was  ^He  pr^ eht  counsdlor,  and  MtlifikH  sti(^ady 
friend,  lifls  liEibours  in  the  pulpit,  and  \£h  >'i^trin 
families,  white  his  liealthcfbiffhiXiedflrm^  Were-edi- 
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tgihg  and  entertaining.  He  had  an  easy^  apreeable 
manner,  bolh  in  the  style  and  in  the  delivery  of 
his  sermons,  free  from  affectation.  In  conversation^ 
he  knew  how  to  mix  grave  and  prudent  instructibii 
or  advice  with  a  becoming  cheerfulness,  which  made 
his  company  to  be  pleasing  anu  proKtable^ 

He  was  honoured  with  the  friendslup  of  some  in 
very  high  stations;  and,  in  early  lil^,  contracted 
an  acquaintance  with  several,  wha  a^rwaids  made 
a  considerable  figure  in  the  learned  world,  both  in 
the  established  churdi  and  amongst  the  dissenters. 

The  repieated  and  frequent  invitations  he  received 
to  appealh  in  tbb  pulpit^  on  singular  and  public 
docasmns^  especkiUy  Ike  share  he  had  in  the  lectmes 
9^  BafhbWi'^falitl,  against  popery,  are  boni^rable 
pcDofii^'thd  respecl  attd  <^sfaikmtion  in  which  his 
ubiiitiriranil  dfaracter  wereih  general  held,  eves 
Iqr  tUoM  wto-diflbwd  firoifi  him  in  their  senthnenti 
on  jhaviy  tjpietftibiMi  of  doctrine  aiMl  cbnith  goveriH 
ment  ' 

'^.  His  own  doctrinal  sentiments  were  supposed  to 
come  nearest  to  those  of  Galvin  ;  which  he  lodketf 
upon  as  most  agreeable  to  the  sacred  scriptures,  and 
mftst' adapted  to  the  great  ends  of  religion.  Bu^ 
iteitfaer  wer^ his  ebarity  nor  his  friendships  confined 
to  men  of  his  oWi)  opinioti.  The  Bible  alone  was 
his  standard  for  religious  truth :  and  he  was  willing 
and  desirous,  that  all  others  should  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  take  and  follow  it,  as  their  own  rul^.— ^ 
The  unchristian  heats  and  unhar  py  differences, 
which  had  arisen  amongst  Christians  by  the  restraints 
that  had  been  laid,  more  or  less,  by  all  parties, 
when  in  power,  on  the  faith  ^  r  worship  of  their 
fellow-christians,  had  fixed  in  him  an  utter  aversion 
to  impot^tion  upon  con^^ience  in  any  sha)  e,  and 
to  all  such  party  distinctions  as  would  naturally  lead 
tpit 
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Mr.  Neal  married  Eiizabeth^  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Beveteiid  fticktrd  JLardnei*,  many  years 
pastor  of  a  coujnegatiou  at  I>eal,  and  siaier  of  the 

Seat  aad  excellent .  Dr.  Lardner.  She  survived 
r»  Neal  about  tive  years,  dyin^iu  1/48.  They 
left  a  son  and  two  daughters :  one  ot  tueae  ladies 
marriedMr.  Joseph  Jeaoiugi»  oi  Feueaurch*sireet, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  liev.  Dr.  David  Jenuiiigs ; 
the  other  the  Rev.  Mr.  Li^tert  luiuisier  of  the  dis- 
senting congregation  at  Ware.  His  son,  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Neal,  was  an  emineiit  attorney,  and  secre- 
tary to  the  Million  Bank.  He  wrote  a  pamptilet^ 
entitled^  <^  A  Free  and  serious  Hemonstrance  to 
'^  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  on  occasion  of 
^  the  decay  of  religion  ;'*  which  was  republished  by 
Ibe  late  Bev.  Job  Orton,  in  1775.  Many  aduiira- 
Ue  letters  of  this  gentleman  to  Dr.  Doddridge, 
ire  giren  to  Ikut  public  in  that  instructive  and  en* 
tertaining  collectioB  of  letters  to  and  from  the  doc- 
tor, which  we.  owe  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stedman, 
Ticar  of  St.  Chad's,  Sttirewsbury :  and  wko^  to  ^the 
mention  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Neal,  adds  from  a  cor- 
tespondenti  ^'  wiiose  character  I  never  think  of 
^'  without  the  higliest  veneration  and  esteem,  aa 
'^  few  ever  possessed  oKMre  eminently  the  virtues  of 
^<  the  heart,  united  with  a  very  superior  understands 
^  ing  and  judgmenV 
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WILLIAM  the  Conqueror  having  got  possession  of 
the  crown  of  England  by  the  assistance  of  Rome, 
and  King  John  having  afterwards  sold  it,  in  his  wars 
with  the  Barons ;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  English 
clergy  were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  who 
taxed  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  in  time  drained  the  king- 
dom of  immense  treasures :  for  besides  all  his  other  dues, 
he  extorted  large  sums  from  the  clergj',  for  their  prefer- 
ments in  the  church.  He  advanced  foreigners  to  the  rich- 
est bishoprics,  who  never  so  much  as  set  foot  upon  English 
ground:  nay,  so  covetous  \\as  his  Holiness,  that  before 
livings  became  void,  he  sold  them  provisionally  among  his 
Italians^  so  that  neither  the  King  nor  the  Clergy*  had  any 
thing  to  dispose  of.     Tlii*  awakened  the  resentments  of 
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the  legislature,  who  enacted :  -"  That  the  King,  and  other 
I»rds,  shall  present  unto  benefices  of  tlicir  own  or  tiieir 
ancestors'  foundation,  and  not  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  That 
all  forestalling  of  benefices  to  foreigners,  shall  cease ;  and 
that  the  free  elections  and  presentments,  &c.  of  benefices, 
shall  stand  in  right  of  the  crown,  or  of  any  of  hiii  Majesty's 
subjects,  as  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  them,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provisions  from  Rome." 

But  still  the  power  of  "Rome  ran  very  high ;  for  they 
removed  all  the  trials  of  titles  to  advowsons,  into  their  own 
courts,  and  though  the  power  of  nomination  to  benefices, 
without  the  King's  licence,  vms  taken  from  them,  they  still 
claimed  the  benefit  of  confitmations,  the  translations  of 
Bishops,  and  of  excommunications;  the  Archbishops  id 
Canterbury  and  York  might  still,  by  virtue  of  bulls  from 
Rome,  assemble  the  clergy  uf  their  provinces,  as  they 
thought  fit,  without  leave  from  the  crown ;  and  all  the  can- 
ons and  constitutions  cbncluded  upon  in  those  synods,  were 
binding,  without  any  frirther  ratification  from  the  King ; 
so  that  the  power  of  the  church  was  independent  of  the 
civil  government.  This  being  represented  to  the  parlia- 
ment, they  passed  the  statute  commonly  called  Prjsmunirk, 
by  which  it  was  enacted: — "That  if  any  of  the  clergy 
purchased  translations  to  benefices,  processes,  sentences 
of  excommunications)  bulk,  oi  other  instruments  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  against  the  King  or  his  cro\«ii,  or  whoever 
brought  them  into  England,  or  received  or  executed  them, 
were  declared  to  be  out  of  the  King's  protection,  and  should 
forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the  King,  and  be  impri- 
soned."— From  this  time  the  Archbishops  called  no  more 
convocations  by  their  sole  authority,  their  s}'nods  being 
formed  by  a  writ  from  the  crown,  to  consult  upon  such 
aflairs  as  the  King  should  lay  before  them.  But  still  their 
canons  were  binding,  though  confirmed  by  no  authority 
except  their  own,  till  the  act  of  supremacy  took  place. 

About  this  time  flourished  tlie  famous  John  WickliUe, 
the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  borne  at 
Wicklifie,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  about  1324,  and 
was  educated  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
Divinity  Professor,  and  aften^Tirds  parson  of  Luttenn'orth,  in 
Lfcicestershire.     He  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
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of  Edward  m.  and  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Reformation  of  Luther* 
The  University  gave  this  testimonial  of  him  after  his  death :  <  '  ' 
— ^'  that  finom  his  youth  to  the  time  of  his  deaths  his  conver- 
aation  was  so  praise-worthy^  that  there  was  never  any  spot  , 
or  blame  attached  to  him^  that  in  his  reading  and  preach* 
ing,  he  behaved  like  a  valiant  champion  of  the  hithi  and 
that  he  had  written  in  logic^  philosc^hy,  divinity^  morality, 
and  the  speculative  arts,  without  an  equal." — While  he 
was  Divinity  Professor  at  Oxford,  he  published  certain 
conclusioDS,-— ^^  against  transubstantiation,  and  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope;  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
not  the  head  of  all  other  churches ;  nor  had  Su  Peter  the 
power  of  the  keys,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  i* 
that  the  New  Testament,  or  Gospel,  is  a  perfect  rule  of  life 
and  manners,  and  ought  to  be  read  by'  the  people." — He 
maintained  further,  most  of  those  points  by  which  the 
PimrrANs  were  afterwards  distinguished ;  as,  that  in  the 
sacrament  of  orders/  there  ought  to  be  only  two  degrees, 
,  Pfesbyters  or  Bishops,  and  Deacons ;  that  all  human  trar 
ditions  are  sinful;  that,  we  must  practise  and  teach  only 
the  laws  ot  Christ ;  that  mystical  ceremonies  in  religious 
worship  are  unlawful ;  and,  that  to  restrain  men  to  a  pre- 
scribed finrm  of  prayer,  is  contrary  to  the  liberty  granted 
them  by  God. 

These,  with  some  other  of  Wickli£fe's  doctrines,  against 
the  temporal  grandeur  and  usurped  authority  of  the  Pre- 
lates, were  sent  to  Rome,  and  condemned  by  the  Pc^^ 
tn  a  consistory  of  twenty-three  Cardinals.  But  the  Pope 
dying  soon  after  put  a  stop  to  the  process.  His  successor 
wrote  to  young  King  Richard  II.  and  to  the  Archbisliop 
of  Canterbury,  and  University  of  Oxford,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  Wicklifhsm ;  accordingly,  WickliflFe,  was 
cited  before  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Prelates, 
several  times,  but  was  always  dismissed,  either  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  citizens  of  London,  or  the  powerful  interposi- 
tion of  some  Lords  at  court,  or  some  uncommon  pro- 
vidence, which  terrified  the  Bishops  from  passing  a  per- 
emptory sentence  against  him  for  a  considerable  time  ^  till 
at  length  his  new  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  were  con- 
demned in  a  convocation  of  Bishops,  &c.  held  at  London^ 
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by  the  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canteibmy :  and  1m 
was  depri\Td  of  his  professorships  his  books  and  writkiga 
being  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  himself  to  be  Imprisoned: 
but  he  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  in  his  retirement  wrote  a 
confession  of  his  faith  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  dedaraa 
himself  willing  to  maintain  his  opinions  at  Rome,  if  God 
bad  not  visited  him  with  sickness. 

It  wns  well  for  tliis  good  man  that  there  were  two  Anti«^ 
Popes  at  this  time  at  ^-ar  with  each  other,  one  at  Rome^ 
and  the  other  at  Avignon.  In  England  also  there  was  a 
minority,  which  was  favourable  to  Wicklifi'e,  insomuch  that 
he  ventured  out  of  his  retirement,  and  relumed  to  his 
parish,  where  he  died  in  peace.  Wickliflfe  was  a  wonder* 
fill  man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  which  were  over- 
spread with  the  thickest-darkness  of  anti-christian  idolatry ; 
he  was  the  first  who  tmnsUted  the  New  Testament  into 
CngKsh ;  but  the  art  of  printing  not  being  then  found  out, 
ft  liardly  escaped  the  inquisition  of  tlie  Prelates,  at  least  it 
was  very  scarce  when  Tyndal  translated  it  a  second  time, 
1527.  He  preached  and  published  the  very  same  doctrines, 
for  sulMtance,  that  afterwards  obtained  at  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  he  wrote  near  two  hundred  volumes,  all  of  which 
w*erc  called  in,  condemned,  and  ordered  to  be  burned,  to- 
gether with  hh  bones,  by  the  council  of  Constance,  forty- 
one  years  after  his  death ;  but  his  doctrine  remained,  and 
the  number  of  his  disciples,  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Lollards,  incressed  after  his  decease,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  making  many  other  severe  laws  against 
heretics. 

The  clergy  made  their  advantage  of  the  contentions  .be- 
tween the  houses  of  Yoric  and  Lancaster;  both  parties 
courting  their  assistance,  •  which  they  did  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  for  the  support  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  the  ad-^ 
vancement  of  their  spiritual  tyTanny.  In  the  primirive 
times,  there  were  no  capital  proceedings  against  heretics ; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  ecclesiastical  censures  were 
not  sufficient  to  keep  men  in  a  blind  subjection  to  the  'Pope^ 
a  decree  was  obtained,  in  the  fourth  cmmcil  of  Lateran-t 
— "  That  all  heretics  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil 
magistrate  to  be  burned."— Here  was  the  spring  of  that 
anti-christian  tyranny  over  conscience,  which  has  been  fol* 
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lowed  with  a  sea  of  Christian  blood :  the  papists  learned  ^  ^ 
it  from  the  heathen  emperors;  and  the  most  zealous  pro-  .Ik. 
testants  of  all  nations  have  taken  it  up  from  them.  But  o^^  ^ .  .^ 
conscience  cannot  be  convinced  by  fines  and  imprisonments, 
or  by  fire  and  Maggot ;  all  attempts  of  this  kind  serve  only 
to  make  men  hypocrit^,  and  are  deservedly  branded  with 
the  name  of  persecution.  There  M'as  no  pretence  for  put- 
ting these  sangumary  laws  in  execution  among  us,  till  the 
latter  end  of  the. fourteenth  century;  but  when  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wicklifitt  threatened  the  papal  power,  the  clergy 
brou^t  this  Italian  drug  from  Rome,  and  planted  it  in  the 
Church  of  Engtand. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  11.  it  was  enacted :— ^^  That 
all  who  preached  without  licence  against  the  catholic 
futh,  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  should  be  arrested,  and 
kept  in  prison  till  they  justified  themselves  according  to 
the  law  and  reason  of  holy  church,  &c.  When  Rich- 
ard II.  was  deposed,  and  the  crdWn  usurped  by  Henry 
IV.  in  order  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  clergy,  a  law 
was  enacted  by  which  the  King's  subjects  were  put  from 
under  his  protection,  and  left  to  the  the  mercy  of  the  Bi« 
ahops  in  their  spiritual  courts,  and  might,  upon  suspicion 
of  Keiesy,  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  without  pre- 
aentment,  or  trial  by  a  jury,  as  is  the  practice  in  all  other 
criminal  cases.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
a  new  law  passed  against  the  Lollards:—" That  they 
ahoold  forfeit  all  the  lands  they  Iiad  in  fee  simple,  and  all 
thenr  goods  and  chattels  to  the  King.  All  state  officers, 
at  their  entrance  into  office,  were  sworn  to  use  their  best 
endtevours  to  discover  them ;  and  to  assist  in  prosecuting 
endconvicting  them."— I  find  no  mention  in  these  acts  of 
a  writ  or  warrant  from  the  King,  de  hccretico  comhurendo; 
the  sheriff  might  proceed  to  the  burning  of  heretics  with- 
out it  till  the  King's  council  advised  liim  to  issue  out  a 
writ  of  this  kind  to  the  sheriff,  by  which  his  Majesty  took 
them,  in  some  soit,  under  his  protection  again ;  but  it  was 
not  as  yet  necessary  by  law,  nor  are  there  any  of  them  to 
be  found  in  the  rolls,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
By  virtue  of  these  statutes,  the  clergy,  according  to  the 
cenius  of  the  popish  religion,  exercised  numbeilcss  cnicl- 
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ties  upon  the  peq>le.  If  any  man  denied  them  any  degrea 
of  respect,  or  those  profits  they  pretended  were  their  due, 
he  was  immediately  suspected  of  heresy^  imprisoned,  and 
often  put  to  death. 

Thus  stood  the  laws,  when  Henry  VIII.  second  son  of 
Henry  VII.  crime  to  the  crown.  He  understood  the  purity 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  well  acquainted  ^ith  school 
divinity.  No  flatter}'  pleased  him  better  than  to  have  his 
wisdom  and  learning  commended.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  was  a  most  obedient  son  of  the  papacy,  and  cm* 
ployed  his  talents  in  \%Titing  against  Luther,  in  defence  of 
the  seven  sacraments  of  the  church.  This  book  was  mag- 
nified by  tlie  clergy  as  the  most  learned  performance  of  the 
age ;  and  upon  presenting  it  to  the  Pope,  his  holiness  con- 
ferred upon  Henry  and  his  successors,  the  glorious  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith:  At  the  same  time  Cardinal  Wolsey: 
the  King's  favourite  exercised  a  sovereigfn  power  over  the 
clergy  and  people  of  England  in  spiritual  matters ;  he  was 
made  Legate,  and  excepted  of  a  bull  ^  from  the  Pope,  con- 
trary to  the  statute  of  prsmunire,  empowering  him  to  su- 
perintend  and  correct  what  he  thought  amiss  in  the  pro« 
vinces  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  to  appoint  all  officers 
in  the  spiritual  courts.  Tlie  King  also  granted  him  full 
power  to  dispose  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown ;  with  a  visitatorial  power  over  monasteries, 
colleges,  and  all  his  clergy.  By  virtue  of  these  past  powers, 
a  new  court  of  justice  was  erected,  called  the  Lite's  Court, 
the  jurisdiction  whereof  extended  to  all  actions  relating  to 
conscience,  and  numberless  rapines  and  extortions  were 
committed  by  it  under  colour  of  reforming  men's  man- 
ners. 

But  at  length  the  King  being  weary  of  his  Queen,  or 
being  troubled  in  conscience  because  he  had  married  his 
brother's  wife,  and  the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter,  having 
been  called  in  question  by  some  foreign  Princes,  he  first 
separated  from  her  bed,  and  then  moved  the  Pope  for  a 
divorce ;  but  the  court  of  Rome  having  held  his  Majesty 
in  suspence  for  two  or  three  years  for  fear  of  ofiendlng 
the  Emperor  the  Queen's  Nephew,  the  impatient  King 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Cranmer,  appealed  to  the  principal 
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Universities  of  Europe,  and  desired  their  opinion  upon 
these  two  questions:— 1.  Whether  it  ^'as  agreeable  to  the 
hiw  of  God  for  a  mail  to  marry  his  brother's  wife  ?  2. 
Whether  the  Pope  could  dispense  with  the  law  of  God  ? 
All  the  Universities,  and  most  of  the  learned  men  of 
Europe  both  Lutherans  and  Papists,  except  those  at  Rome, 
declared  for  the  negative  of  the  two  questions.  The  King 
laid  their  determinations  before  the  parliament  and  convoca- 
tion, who  agreed  with  the  foreign  Universities.  In  the  con- 
vocation of  English  clergy,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  were 
for  the  divorce,  and  only  nineteen  against  it.  Many  books 
were  writ  for  and  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage;  one 
party  being  encouraged  by  the  King,  and  the  other  by  the 
Pope  and  Emperor.  The  Pope  cited  the  King  to  Rome,  but 
his  Majesty  ordered  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  to  protest  against 
,  the  citation^  as  contraiy  to  the  prerogative  of  his  crown  j 
and  sent  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Caidinal,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  exhorting  his  Holiness  to  confirm  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teamed  men,  and  of  the  Universities  of  Europe, 
by  annulling  his  marriage,  or  else  he  should  be  obliged  to 
take  other  measures:  The  Pope  in  liis  answer  told  him^ 
that  tlie  Queen's  appeal  and  avocation  of  the  cause  to 
Rome  must  b^  granted.  The  King  seeing  himself  abused^ 
and  that  thb  aiiair  which  had  been  already  determined  by 
the  most  learned  men  in  Europe,  and  had  been  argued 
before  the  legates^  must  commence  again,  began  to  sus- 
pect Wolsey's  sincerity ;  upon  which  his  Majesty  sent  for 
the  seal$  from  him,  and  soon  after  commanded  his  Attor- 
ney-General to  exhibit  an  information  against  hun  in  the 
King's  Bench,  because  tliat^  notwithstanding  the  statute  of 
Richard  II.  a^inst  procuring  bulls  from  Rome,  under  the 
pains  of  a  prffimunire,  he  had  received  bulls  for  his  le- 
gantine  power.  The  Cardinal  •pleaded  ignorant  of  the 
statute,  and  submitted  to  the  King's  mercy ;  upon  which 
he  was  declared  to  be  out  of  the  King's  protection,  to  have 
forfeited  his  possessions,  and  that,  his  person  might  be 
seized.  The  hanghty  Cardinal,  not  knowing  how  to  bear 
liis  disgrace,  fell  sick  and  died,  declaring  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. That  "If  he  had  served  God  as  well  as  he  had 
done  his  Prince,  he  would  not  have  given  him  over  in  his 
^eyiiairs|'' 
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But  the  King,  not  satisfied  with  his  resentments  against 
the  Cardinal,  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  Pope  himself^ 
and  a  week  before  the  Cardinal's  death,  he  published  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  all  persons  to  purchase  any  thing 
from  Rome  under  the  severest  penalties ;  and  resolved  to 
annex  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  his  own  crou'n  for 
the  future.  It  was  ea:y  to  foresee  that  the  clergy  would 
start  at  the  King's  assuming  to  liimself  the  Pope's  supre* 
macy,  but  his  Majesty  had  them  at  his  mercy ;  for  having 
acknowledged  Wulscy's  Icgantine  power,  and  submitted  to 
his  jurisdiction,  his  Majesty  caused  an  indictment  to  be 
preferred  against  them,  and  obtained  judgment  upon  the 
statue  of  pnemunire,  whereby  the  whole  body  were  de- 
clared to  be  out  of  the  King's  protection,  and  to  have 
forfeited  all  their  goods  and  chattels.  In  this  condition 
they  wcu*c  glad  to  submit  upon  the  best  terms  they  could 
make,  the  King  refusing  to  pardon  them  except  upon 
these  conditions.  That  the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York  should  pay  into  the  Exchequer  118,810/.;  and 
that  they  should  yield  his  Majesty  the  title  6f  sole  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  immediately 
under  Christ.  Tlie  former  they  rea(Uly  complied  with, 
and  promised  for  the  future  never  to  assemble  in  convoca- 
tion without  the  King's  writ ;  nor  to  make  or  execute  any 
canons  or  constitutions  without  his  Majesty*s  licence :  but 
to  sicknowledge  a  layman  supreme  head  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal body,  was  such  an  absurdity,  in  their  opinion,  and  so 
inconsistent  with  thefar  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  that  they 
could  not  yield  to  it  without  an  additional  clause,  '^As  &r 
as  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Christ."  The  King  accepted 
It  with  this  restriction,  but  a  year  or  two  after  obtained  the 
confirmation  of  it  in  parliament  and  convocation  without  the 
clause. 

The  substance  of  the  act  of  supremacy  is  as  follows  :-t- 
*^  The  King  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  clergy  of 
this  realm  in  their  convocations,  yet  nevertheless,  for  con- 
firmation and  corroboration  thereof,  and  for  iiicrease  of 
virtue  in  Christ's  religion,  within  the  realm,  &c.  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that 
the  King,  hit  heirs  and  successors,  shaU  be  taken,  accepted^ 
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and  rqnited^  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church 
ofEogknd;  and  shall  have  and  enjoy,  united  to  the  im* 
parial  ciown^  as  well  the  title  and  stile  thereof,  as  all 
bonoursj,  dignities,  immunities,  &c.  to  the  said  dignity  of 
supreme  head  of  the  said  church  helonging  and  appertain- 
ing; and  that  our  Sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
shaU  have  full  power  and  authority  to  visit,  repress,  redress, 
reform,  &c.  aU  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts, 
and  enormities,  whatsoever  they  be,  which,  by  any  manner 
of  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction,  may  be  lawfully  re- 
fonned*'' — Here  was  the  rise  of  the  reformation.  The  whole 
power  of  reforming  heresies  and  errors  in  doctrine  and  wcn;- 
sbip  was  transferred  from  the  Pope  to  the  King,  without  any 
reffod  to  the  rights  of  synods  or  councils  of  the  cleigy ;  and 
without  a  reserve  of  liberty  to  such  consciences  as  could  not 
comply  with  the  public  standard.  This  was  undoubtedly  a 
change  for  the  better,  though  for  from  consonant  to  scrip- 
ture at  reason. 

The  parliament  had  already  forbid  all  appeals  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  in  causes  testamentary,  matrimonial^  and 
tn  all  disputes  concerning  divorces,  tithes,  oblations,  &c« 
under -penalty  of  a  prsemunire;  and  were  now  voting 
away  annates  and  first  fruits ;  and  providing, — ^'  That  in 
case  the  Pope  denied  his  Bulls  for  electing  or  consecrating 
BislKqps,  it  should  be  done  without  them  by  the  Archbishop 
of  the  iSrovince ;  that  an  Archbishop  might  be  consecrated 
by  any  two  Bishops  whom  the  King  sliould  appoint ;  and 
being  so  consecrated,  should  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  his 
see.'' — All  which  acts  passed  both  houses  without  any  con- 
siderable (^position.  Thus,  the  Pope  stood  trifling  about 
9  contested  marriage,  while  the  King  and  parliament  were 
taking  away  all  his  authority  in  the  Church  of  England. 
His  Majesty  having  waited  six  years  for  a  determination 
of  his  marriage  from  Rome,  and  being  now  himself  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  commanded  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  call  a  court  of  canonists  and  divines  and 
proceed  to  judgment.  Accordingly  his  grace  summoned 
Queen  Catharine  to  appear  at  Dunstable,  near  the  place 
where  she  resided,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  but  her  Majesty 
refused  to  appear,  adhering  to  her  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Rome;  upon  which  the  Archbishc^,  by   advice  of  the 
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eottit^  declared  her  contumax  or  in  contempt,  and  pro* 
nounced  the  King's  marriage  with  her  null  and  void,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  Soon  after  which  his 
Majt^sty  married  Anne  Bullen,  and  procured  an  act  of 
parliament,  for  setting  the  crown  upon  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  the  contents  of  which  act  all  his  subjects  were  sworn 
to  obscn'e. 

There  was  a  remarkable  appearance  of  divine  providence 
in  this  affiiir ;  for  the  French  King  had  prevailed  with  the 
King  of  England,  to  refer  his  cause  once  more  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  upon  assurances  given,  that  the  Pope 
should  decide  it  in  his  Majesty's  favour  within  a  limited 
time ;  the  Pope  consented,  and  fixed  a  time  for  the  return 
of  tlie  King's  answer,  but  the  courier  not  arriving  upon 
the  very  day,  the  Imperialists,  who  dreaded  an  alliance 
between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  England,  persuaded  his 
Holiness  to  give  sentence  against  him,  and  accordingly  the 
marriage  was  declared  good,  and  the  King  was  required  to 
take  his  wife  again,  otherwise  the  censures  of  the  church 
would  be  denounced  against  him.  Two  days  after,  the 
courier  arrived  from  England  with  the  King's  submission, 
but  it  was  then  too  late,  it  being  hardly  decent  for  the  in- 
fclliblc  chair  to  revoke  its  decrees  in  so  short  a  time.  Such 
was  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  ! 

The  Pope  having  decided  against  the  King,  his  Majesty 
determined  to  take  away  all  his  profits  and  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England  at  once ;  accordingly  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  and  passed  without  any  protestation,  by 
which  it  is  enacted : — **  That  all  payments  made  to  the 
apostolic  chamber,  and  all  provisions,  bulb,  or  dispensa- 
tions, should  from  thenceforth  cease?  and  that  all  dis- 
pensations or  licences,  for  things  not  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God  should  be  granted  within  the  kingdom,  under  the 
seals  of  the  two  Archbishops  in  their  several  provinces. 
The  Pope  was  to  have  no  ftirther  concern  in  the  nomina- 
tion or  confirmation  of  Bishops,  which  were  appointed  to 
be  chosen  by  conge  de  elire  from  the  crown,  as  at  present. 
Peter  Pence,  and  all  procurations  from  Rome  were  abo- 
lished. Moreover,  all  religious  houses,  exempt  or  not  ex- 
empt, were  to  he  subject  to  the  Archbishops*  visitation, 
except  some  monasteries  and  abbeys  wliich  were  to  be 
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subject  to  the  King."— Most  of  the  Bishops  voted  against 
this  bill,  though  all,  except  one,  set  their  hands  to  it  after  it 
was  passed,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times.  Thus 
the  Church  of  England  became  independent  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction. 

Complaints  being  daily  made  of  the  severe  proceedings 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  against  heretics,  the  parliament 
took  this  matter  into  consideration,  and  repealed  the  act 
of  the  2d  of  Henry  IV.  leaving  the  statutes  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  V.  in  full  force,  with  this  qualification,  that 
heretics  should  be  proceeded  against  upon  presentments  by 
a  jury,  cnr  on  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses  at  least ;  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  answer  in  open  court,  and  if  they  were 
found  guilty,  and  would  not  abjure,  or  were  relapsed,  they 
should  be  adjudged  to  death,  the  King's  writ  being  first  ob- 
tained. By  this  act  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  limited ; 
heretics  being  now  to  be  tried  according  to  the  forms  of  law, 
as  in  other  cases. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  session,  the  clergy  assem- 
bled in  convocation,  sent  up  their  submission  to  the  King 
to  be  passed  in  parliament,  which  was  done  accordingly. 
The  contents  were : — "  That  the  cleigy  acknowledged  all 
convocations  ought  to  be  assembled  by  the  King's  writ; 
and  promised  that  they  would  never  make  nor  execute  any 
new  canons  or  constitutions  without  the  royal  assent ;  and, 
since  many  canons  had  been  received  that  were  found  pre- 
judicial to  the  King's  prerogative,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  hea\7  to  the  subjects,  that  therefore  there  should 
be  a  committee  of  thirty-two  persons,  sixteen  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  as  many  of  the  clergy,  to  be  named 
by  the  King,  who  should  have  fiill  power  to  revise  the  old 
canons,  and  to  abrogate,  confirm,  or  alter  them  as  they 
.found  expedient,  the  King's  assent  being  obtained."— This 
submission  was  confirmed  by  parliament,  and  by  the  same 
act,  all  appeals  to  Rome  were  again  condemned.     If  any 
parties  foimd    themselves   aggrieved  in   the   Arclibishop's 
courts,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  King  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  grant  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  fur  a  hearing  before  delegates, 
whose  detefmination  should  be  final.     All  exempted  abbots 
ivcra  also  to  appeal  to  the  King  i  and  the  act  concluded 
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witb  a  pioviso :— ^  That  tUl  such  correction  of  the  canons 
was  made,  all  those  which  were  then  received  should  le- 
main  in  force,  except  such  as  were  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm,  or  were  to  the  damage  or  hurt  of  the 
King's  prerogative." — Upon  the  proviso  of  this  act,  the  juris* 
diction  of  tne  Commons,  and  other  spiritual  courts,  is 
founded  kt  this  day ;  for  the  canons  not  being  corrected,  tlia 
old  ones  are  in  force,  with  the  exceptions  above-mentioned ; 
and  this  proviso  b  probably  the  reason  why  the  canons  were 
not  corrected  in  the  following  reigns,  for  now  it  lies  in  the 
breasts  of  the  judges  to  prc^bit  proceedings  contrary  to  tlie 
laws,  or  rights  of  the  crown,  which  is  more  for  the  subjects! 
safety,  than  to  make  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  which 
should  be  liable  to  no  controuK 

Before  the  parliament  broke  up,*  they  gave  the  annates, 
or  first  fruits  of  benefices,  and  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
tenth  part  of  all  livings  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Pope  last  year,  to  the  King.  This  displeased  the  clergy, 
who  were  in  hopes  of  being  freed  frcmi  that  burthen.  The 
session  being  ended,  commissioners  were  sent  over  the 
kingdom,  to  administer  the  oath  of  succession,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  besides  renewing  their  allegiance  to  the  King, 
and  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  they 
declared  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Anne ; 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  more  power  than  any 
other  Bishop  in  hb  own  diocese;  that  they  would  submit 
to  all  the  King's  laws,  notwithstanding  the  Pipe's  censures ; 
&c.  Only  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  IxMd  Chancellor 
More,  refused  to  take  the  oath,  for  which  they  were  after* 
wards  executed. 

The  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Bomct 
contributed  towards  the  reformation  of  its  doctrines,  though 
the  body  of  the  inferior  clergy  were  as  stiff  in  their  old 
opinions  as  ever,  being  countenanced  and  su^;>orted  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  the 
Bbhops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester;  but  some  of  the 
Nobility  and  Bishops  were  for  a  further  reformation. — 
Among  these  were  the  new  Queen,  Lord  Cromwel,  Cran- 
mer,  Shaxton,  and  Latimer.  As  these  were  more  or  less 
in  favour  with  the  King,  the  reformation  of  religion  went 

forwards  or  backwards,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  bis 
reign. 
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The  progress  of  tke  Reformation  in  Gennany,  %y  the 
preacfaiiig  of  Luthet^  Melancton,  and  others,  with  the 
aumber  of  book^  that  were  published  in  those  parts,  some 
of  which  were  transhitcd  into  English,  revived  learning, 
and  raised  people^s  curiosity  to  look  into  the  state  of  reli- 
gion at  hcmie.  One  of  the  first  books  that  was  published, 
wms  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  TyndaL 
The  next  was  the  Supplication  of  the  Beggars,  by  Simoa 
Fish,  of  GiayVInn.  It  was  levelled  against  the  begging 
Friars,  and  compfains  that  the  common  poor  were  ready  to 
starve^  because  the  alms  of  the  people  were  intercepted  by 
great  companies  of  (die  Friars,  who  were  able  to  work,  and 
were  a  burthen  to  the  commonwealth  More  and  Fisher 
answered  the  book,  endeavouring  to  move  the  people's 
passions^  by  rejMresenting  the  supplications  of  the  souls  in 

Eurgatoiy,  which  were  relieved  by  the  masses  of  these 
*riars.  But  the  strength  of  their  argument  lying  in  the 
sword  of  the  Magistrate,  that  was  not  now  in  their  hands ; 
for  while  these  gentlemen  were  in  power,  the  clergy  made 
sad  havoc  among  those  people  who  were  seeking  after 
Christian  knowledge;  Some  were  cited  into  the  Bishops* 
courts,  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord^s  prayer,  in 
English ;  some  for  reading  forbidden  books ;  some  for  speak- 
ing against  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  some  for  not  coming  to 
confession  and  the  sacrament ;  and  some  for  not  observing 
the  church  fii4k;  most  of  whom,  tlirough  fear  of  death,  did 
penance  and  were  dismissed;  but  several  of  the  clergy 
refusing  to  abjure,  or  after  abjuration  falling  into  a  relapse, 
suffered  death.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Hitton,  curate 
of  Maidstone,  burnt  in  Smithficld,  Mr.  Biiney,  burnt  at 
Norwich,  Mr.  Byfield,  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  and  Mr.  Bain« 
ham  of  the  Temple,  besides  two  men  and  a  woman  at  York« 
Mr.  Frith,  an  excellent  scholar  of  the  University  of  Camr 
bridge,  was  burnt  in  Sraithfield,  with  one  Hcwet,  a  poor 
apprentice,  for  denying  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  sacrament ;  but  upon  the  rupture  between  the  King 
and  Pope,  and  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Henry  IV.  against 
heretics,  the  wings  of  the  clergy  were  clipped,  and  a  stop 
put  to  their  cruelties  for  a  time. 

None  were  more  averse  to  the  Reformation  than  the 
Monks  and  Friars :  these  spoke  openly  against  the  King's 
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proceedings^  exciting  1;he  people  to  rebellion,  and  endea- 
vouring to  embroil  his  afiairs  with  foreign  Princes;  the 
King  therefore  resolved  to  humble  them,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose Appointed  a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  the 
management  of  which  was  committed  to  Lord  Cromwel, 
with  the  title  of  Visitor-General,  who  appointed  other  Com- 
missioners under  him,  and  gave  them  injunctions  and  arti- 
cle* of  enquiry.  Upon  this,  several  Abbots  and  Priors, 
to  prevent  a  scrutiny  into  their  conduct,  voluntarily  surren- 
dered their  houses  into  the  King's  hands ;  other,  -upon  ex- 
amination, appeared  guilty  of  the  greatest  frauds  and  impo- 
sitions on  the  simplicity  of  the  people-  Many  of  their 
pretended  relics  were  exposed  and  destroyed;,  as  the  Virgin 
Mary's  Milk;  the  Coals  that  roasted  St.  Lawrence;  an 
Angel  with  one  wing,  that  brought  over  the  head  of  the 
spear  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side ;  the  Rood  of  Grace, 
which  was  so  contrived,  that  the  eyes  and  lips  might  move 
upon  occasion ;  with  many  others.  The  images  of  a  great 
many  pretended  saints  were  burnt,  and  all  the  rich  oflFer- 
ings  made  at  tKeir  shrines,  were  seized  for  the  crown. 

Upon  the  reports  of  Visitors,  the  parliament  consented  td 
the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  gave  them  to 
the  King,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
Their  rents  amounted  to  about  32,000/.  per  ann.  their  plate, 
jewels,  and  furniture,  to  about  100,000/.  The  churches  and 
cloisters  were  for  the  most  part  pulled  dowiSJ^  and  the  lead 
and  bells,  and  other  materials,  sold.  A  new  court,  called  the 
Court  of  Augmentations  of  the  King's  Revenue,  was  erected, 
to  receive  the  rents,  and  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  bring 
the  profits  into  the  Exchequer.  Every  religious  person 
that  was  turned  out  of  his  cell,  had  45s.  given  him  in  mo- 
ney, of  which  number  there  were  about  10,000;  and  every 
governor  had  a  pension.  But  to  ease  the  government  of 
this  charge,  the  Monks  and  Friars  were  put  into  benefices 
as  fast  as  they  became  vacant,  by  which  means  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  body  of  the  inferior  clergy  were  disguised 
Papists,  and  enemies  of  the  Reformation.  The  lesser 
leligious  houses  being  dissolved,  the  rest  followed,  and  in 
a  few  years,  the  greater  abbeys  and  monasteries  were  broken 
np,  or  surrendered  to  the  crown,  to  prevent  an  inquiry 
into  their  lives  and  manners.    This  r^ed  a  great  clamour 
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amoQg  the  people,  the  Monks  and  Friars  going  up  and  down 
the  coimtiy  like  beggars,  clamouring  at  the  injustice  of  thft 
mppression.  The  King,  to  quiet  them,  gave  back  fifteen 
abbeys  fuod  sixteen  nunneries,  for  perpetual  alms ;  but  seme- 
tal  of  the  Abbots  being  convicted  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  his  government,  *  his  Majesty  resumed  his  grants, 
after  two  years,  and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  whereby 
he  was  empowered  to  erect  cathedral  churches  and  Bishop* 
rics,  and  to  endow  them  out  of  the  profits  of  the  religiooa 
houses.  Hie  King  intended  to  convert  18,000/.  a  year  into 
a  revenue  fcfr  eighteen  bishoprics  and  cathedrals ;  but  six 
only  were  erected.  This  was  the  chief  of  what  his  Majesty 
did  for  religion;  which  was  but  a  small  return  of  the.  im* 
mense  sums  of  money  that  fell  into  his  hands ;  for  the  clear 
rents  of  all  the  suppressed  houses  were  cast  up  at  one  hun- 
dred thirty  one  diousand,  six  hundred  and  seven  pounds, 
six  shillings,  and  fourpence  per  annum,  as  'they  M-ere  then 
nrted,  but  were  at  least  ten  times  as  much  in  value.  Most 
of  m^  abbey  lands  were  ^ven  aw^y  among  the  courtiers,  or 
•old  at  easy  rates  to  the  gentry,  to  engage  them  by  interest 
against  the  resumption  of  them  to  the  church.  In  the  year 
1545,  the  parliament  gav^  the  King  the  chauntries,  colleges, 
free  chapels,  hospitals,  fraternities,  and  guilds,  with  their 
manors  and  estates.  Seventy  manors  and  parks  were  alio* 
luHed  from  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  twelve  from  Can- 
terbury, and  confirmed  to  the  crown. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  T}'ndal,  liad 
a  wonderful  spread  among  the  people ;  though  the  Bishops 
condemned  it,  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost  severity 
against  those  who  read  it.  They  complained  of  it  to  the 
King;  upon  which  his  Majesty  called  it  in  by  proclama- 
tion, and  promised  that  a  more  correct  translation  ^lumld 
be  published :  But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  so  long;  for  though  the  Bishops  bought  up, 
and  burnt  all  they  could  meet  witli,  the  Testament  was 
reprinted  abroad  and  sent  over  to  merchants  in  London, 
Who  dispersed  the  copies  privately  among  their  acquaint- 
ance and  friends.  At  length  it  was  moved  in  convocation, 
that  the  whole  Bible  should  be  translated  into  English:  and 
set  up  in  churches ;  but  most  of  the  old  clergy  opposed  it. 
They  said  this  would  lay  the  foundation  of  innumerable 
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kercsiet,  at  it  had  done  in  Germany;  and  that  the  people 
were  not  psoper  judges  of  the  tense  of  scripture:  To 
which  it  was  replidl^  that  the  scriptures  were  written  at  first 
in  the  vulgar  tongue;  that  our  Saviour  commanded  his 
hearers  to  search  the  scriptures;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary people  should  do  so  now,  thai  they  might  he  satisfied 
that  the  alterations  the  King  had  made  in  religion,  were 
not  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  These  arguments  pre- 
vailed with  the  majority  to  consent,  that  a  petition  should 
be  presented  to  the  King,  that  his  Majesty  would  please  td 
give  orders  about  it.  But  the  old  Bishops  were  too  much 
disinclined  to  move  in  it.  Tlie  reformers  therefore  were 
fiNTced  to  have  recourse  to  Tyndal's  Bibic,  which  had  been 
printed  at  Hamburgh  1532,  and  reprinted  three  or  four 
years  after.  The  translators  were  Tyndal,  assisted  by  Cover- 
dale  and  Rogers  the  protomartyr:  The  Apocrypha  was 
done  by  Rogers,  and  some  marginal  notes  were  inserted  to 
the  whole  which  gave  ofience,  and  occasioned  that  Bible 
to  be  prohibited.  But  Archbishop  Cranmer  having  reviewed 
and  corrected  it,  left  out  the  prologues  and  notes,  and  added 
a  prefiice  of  his  own ;  and  because  Tyndal  was  now  put  to 
d^th  for  an  heretic,  his  name  was  laid  aside,  and  it  was 
called  Thomas  Matthew's  Bible,  and  by  some  Cranmer's 
Bible;  diough  it  was  no  more  than  Tyndal's  translation 
corrected.  This  Bible  was  allowed  by  authority,  and  eagerly 
read  by  all  sorts  of  people. 

The  fidl  of  Queen  Anne  BuUen,  mother  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  a  great  prejudice  to  the  Reformation.  She 
was  a  virtuous  and  pious  lady,  but  airy  and  indiscreet  in 
her  behaviour.  The  Popish  party  hated  her  for  her  reli- 
l^on,  and  having  awakened  the  King's  jealousy,  put  him 
upon  a  nice  observance  of  her  carriage,  by  which  she 
quickly  fell  under  his  displeasure,  w1k>  ordered  her  to 
be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  she  was  tried  by  her  peers  for 
incontinence,  for  a  pre-contract  of  marriage,  and  for  con- 
spiring the  Kings's  death ;  and  though  there  was  little  or 
no  evidence,  the  Lords  found  her  guilty,  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  King,  and  four  days  after,  she  was  beheaded  within 
the  Tower,  protesting  her  innocence  to  the  last.  Soon  after 
her  execution,  the  King  called  a  parliament,  to  set  aside 
the  succession  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth^  her  daughter,  which 
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WM  doM)  and  the  King  was  empowered  to  nominate  his' 
svcoesaor  by  his  bst  will  and  testament ;  so  that  both  his 
Mbjesty's  dsogfaters  were  now  declared  illegitimate :  but  the 
Kii^  having  power  to  settle  the  succession  as  he  pleased  in 
case  of  fidhire  of  mak  heirs^  they  both  entertained  hopes^ 
and  quitely  submitted  to  their  Other's  pleasure. 
CkNEnpIaint  being  made  at  coiitt  of  the  diversity  of  doc- 
trines ddivcved  in  pulpits,  the  King  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Ushops,  ftrUdding  all  preaching  till   Michaelmas, 
by  whidi  time  certun  articles  of  religion  most   catholic 
should  beset  fcrth.    The  King  himself  framed  the  articles 
and  sent  them  into  convocation,  where  they  were  agreed 
to  by  both  houses,  and  afterwards  signed  by  the  Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  seventeen  bbhops,  fcrty  abbots  and  priors,  and 
fifty  archdeacons  and  proctors  of  the  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation.   They  were  published  by  the  King's  authority, 
vrith  a  pieftce  in  hb  name,  requiring  all  his  subjects  to 
accept  them,  whidi  would  encourage  him  to  take  fnther 
pains  for  die  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfture  of  his  people. 
One  may  see  in  them  the  dawn  of  the  reformadlon;  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  ancient  creeds  are  made  the  standards  of  faidi, 
without  the  tradition  of  the  church,  or  decrees  of  the  Fope ; 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  well  stated  i  four  of 
the  seven  sacraments  are  passed  over;  and  purgatory  is  left ' 
dottbtfiiL    But  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  the 
wonhipping  of  images  and  saints,  still  remained. 

The  court  of  Rome  were  not  idle  spectators  of  these 
piooeedings ;  they  threatened  the  King,  and  spirited  up  the 
clergy  to  rebellion,  and  when  all  hopes  of  accommodation 
were  at  an  end,  the  Pope  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  ndiole  kingdom,  depriving  his  Ma- 
jesty oi  his  crown  and  dignity,  forbidding  his  subjects  to 
obey  him,  and  foreign  princes  to  correspond  with  him ;  ail 
his  leagues  with  them  were  dissolved,  and  his  own  clergy 
were  commanded  to  depart  the  kingdbm,  and  his  nobility 
to  rise  in  arms  against  him.  The  King,  laying  hold  of  this 
opportunity,  called  a  parliament,  and  obtained  an  act,  re- 
quiring his  subjects,  under  the  pains  of  treason,  to  swear 
that  the  King  was  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
aiKl,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Popish  party,  three  Priors  and 
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a  Monk  of  the  Carthusian  order,  and  three  Monks  of  the 
Charter-House,  were  executed  as  traitors,  for  refusing  the 
oath,  and  for  saying,  that  the  King  was  not  su[tfeme  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  the  two  greatest  sacrifices  were 
Fi&her,  Bishc  p  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  T.  Mcnre,  late  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  men  oi  distinguished  abilities,  who  were  both  beheaded 
within  a  fortnight  of  each  other.    Thisf^uieted  the  people 
for  a  time ;  but  soon  after  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Lin- 
colnshire of  twenty  thousand  men,  who,  open  a  proclama* 
tion  of  pardon,  dispersed  themselves.    The  same  year  there 
was  another  more  formidable  in  the  north,  but,  after  some 
time^  the  rebels  were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  heads  of  them  executed,  among  whom  were  divers  abbots 
and  priests.    These  commotions  incensed  the  King  against 
the  religious  houses,  as  nurseries  of  sedition,  and  made  lum 
resolve  to  su|^ess  them  «11.    In  the  mean  time  his  Majesty 
went  on  boldly  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  published 
certain  injunctions,  !by  his  own  authority,  to  regulate  the 
behaviour  of  the  clergy.    This  was  the  first  act  of  pure 
supremacy  done  by  the  King,  for  in  all  that  went  before  he 
had  the  concurrence  of  the  convocation.    And  thus  the  very 
same  opinions  for  which  the  followers  of  Wicklifife  and 
lather  had  been  burnt  a  few  years  before,  were  now  enjoin- 
ed by  the  King's  authority. 

This  year  a  very  retnaricable  book  was  jprinted,  entitled. 
The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man.    It  viras  called 
the  Bishops'  Book^  because   it  was  composed  by  sundry 
Bishops.    It  is  divided  into  sevoal  chapters,  and  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Ave  Maria,  Justi- 
fication, and  Puigat<»ry.     This  book  maintains  the   local 
descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  and  that  all  articles  of  faith  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  scripture,  and  the  four  first 
general  councils.     It  defends  the  seven  siicraments,  and 
tuider  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  affirms,  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  sufiered  on  the  cross,  is  substantially  present 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine.    It  maintains  but  two 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  avers  that  no  one  Bishop  has 
authority  over  another,  according  to  the  Word    of  God. 
The  invocation  of  saints  is  restraiiied  to  intercession,  for  as  ^ 
.ipuch  as  they  have  it  not  in  their  own  power  t^  bestow 
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any  blessing  upon  us.  It  maintains^  that  no  church  should 
be  consecrated  to  any  being  but  God.  It  gives  liberty  to 
work  on  saints*  days,  especially  in  harvest  time.  It  main- 
tains the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  In  tj^e  article  of 
justification  it  says^  we  are  justified  only  by  the  merits  and 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  and '  tiiat  no  good  works  on  our  part 
can  procure  the  divine  favour^  or  prevail  for  our  justifica- 
tion. This  book  was  recommended  and  subscribed  by  the 
two  atchbishops,  nineteen  bishops,  and  by  the  lower  house 
of  convocation,  among  whom  Were  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and 
others,  who  put  their  brethren  to  death  for  these  doctrines 
in  the  re^  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  the  reason  of  their  pre- 
sent compliance  might  be,  that  all  their  hopes  from  the 
succession  of  the  Princess  Mary,  a  rigid  papist,  were  now 
defeated,  Queenr  Jane  being  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  this 
year,  who  was  baptized  Edward  and  succeeded  his  father^ 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  this  year  published. 
Lord  Cromwel  procured  the  King^s  warrant  for  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  read  it  without  controul ;  and  by  his  in- 
junctions comtHanded  one  to  be  set  up  publicly  in  all  the 
churches  in  England,  that  the  people  might  read  it.  His 
Majesty  farther  enjoinM  the  clergy,  to  preach  the  necessity 
of  faith  ai|d  repentance,  and  against  trusting  in  pilgrimages 
and  othef  men's  works ;  to  order  such  images  as  had  been 
abused  to  superstition,  to  be  taken  down:  and  to  tell 
the  people,  that  praying  to  them  was  no  less  than  idolatory : 
but  still  transubstantiation,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  com- 
munion in  one  kind  only,  purgatory,  auricular  confession, 
praying  for  the  dead,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  sprinkling 
of  holy  water,  invocation  of  saints,  some  images  in  churches, 
with  most  of  the  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
popish  church,  were  retained.  * 

Here  his  Majesty  made  a  stand,  for  after  this  the  refor- 
mation flucftuated,  .and  upon  the  whole,  went  rather  back- 
wards than  forwards,  which  was  owing  to  several  causes ; 
as,  1.  To  the  unhappy  death  of  the  Queen,  in  child-bed, 
who  had  possession  of  the  King's  heart,  and  was  a  promoter 
of  the  reformation.  2.  To  the  King's  disagreement  with 
the  protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  who  would  not  put  him 
at  th»  head  of  their  league,  because  he  would  not  abandon 
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the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  permit  the  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds.  3»  To  the  King's  displeasure  againsi 
the  archbishop,  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  new  learnings 
because  he  could  not  preVai!  with  them  to  give  consent  in 
parliament,  that  the  King  should  appropriate  all  the  sup* 
pressed  monasteries  to  his  own  use>  4.  To  his  Miyesty's 
unhappy  nuuriage  with  the  Lady  Anne.of  Cleves,  a  piote»- 
tantj  which  was  promoted  by  the  refi)rmers,  and  proved  tba 
ruin  of  the  Lord  Cromwel,  who  was  at  that  time  the  bulwark 
of  the  reformation.  5.  To  the  artifice  and  abject  submis- 
sion of  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  other  popish  bishops,  who^  by 
flattering  the  King's  imperious  temper,  and  complying  with 
hb  dictates,  prejudiced  him  against  the  refonned.  And 
lastly,  to  his  Majesty*s  growing  infirmities,  whkh  made  him 
so  peevish  and  positive,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  advise  any 
thing  that  was  not  known  to  be  agreeable  to  his  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure. 

The  King  b^;an  to  discover  his  zeal  against  the  Sacra* 
mentaries  (as  those  were  called,  who  denied  the  corporal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist),  by  prohibitiQg  the 
importing  of  all  foreign  boda,  and  the  printing  aiqr  por- 
tions of  scripture,  till  they  had  been  examined  by  himsdf 
and  council,  or  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  by  puniahing 
all  who  denied  the  old  rites,  and  by  forbid^ng  any  to  ar- 
gue against  the  real  presence  of  Christ,  in  die  sacrament, 
on  pain  of  death.  For  breaking  this  last  order,  he  con- 
demned to  thie  flames,  this  very  year,  that  fiuthi^l  iiritness 
to  the  truth,  John  Lambert,  who  had  been  minister  of  the 
English  congregation  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  taught  n 
school  in  London  $  but  hearing  Dr.  Taylor  preach  concern- 
ing the  real  {nresence,  he  offered  him  a  paper  of  reasons 
against  it :  Taylor  carried  the  paper  to  Cranmer,  who  was 
then  a  Lutheran,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  retract; 
Lambert  unhappily  appealed  to  the  King^  who  after  a 
kind  of  mock  trial,  in  Westminster  Hall,  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  him,  condemning  him  to  be  burnt  as  on 
incorrigible  heretic.  Cranmer  was  appointed  to  dispute 
against  him,  and  Lord  Cromwel  to  read  the  sentence.  He 
was  soon  after  executed  in  Smithfield,  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner ;  his  last  words  in  the  flames  being,  **  None  but 
Clirist,  none  but  Christ  !'* 
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The  parUam^nt  that  met  next  spring  greatly  injured  the 
reformation^  and  brought  religion  back  to  the  standard  at 
which  it  remained  to  the  King's  death,  by  the  act  commonly* 
known  by  the  name  of  the  bloody  statute,  (or  the  statute  of 
six  articles;  it  was  intitled^an  act  for  abolishing  diversity 
of  opinions   in  certain  articles  concerning  Christian  feli^  '^    "rbit. 
^on.    Tlie  six  articles  were  these. — 1.  That,  in  the  sacra-  '^  ■  "i '*  ^'  ^ 
ment  of  die  ahar,  after  the  consecration^  there  remains  no  ,.      >' 
substance  of  bread  and  wine,  but,  under  these  forms,  the  o.'ivr»^U 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present.    2*  That 
oommunioD  in  both  kinds,  b  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  all 
peisons  by  the  law  of  God,  but  that  both  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ  are   together  in  each  of  the  kinds.     3.  That ' 
priests  may  not  many  by  the  law  of  God.    4.  That  vows  of 
diastily  dig^t  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of  God.     5.  Thar 
private  masses  ought   be  continued,  which^  as  they  are' 
agreeable  to  God's  law^  so  men  receive  great  bendit  by 
them.    6.  lliat  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  neces- 
saiy,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church.    It  was  fur- 
ther enacted^  that  if  any  should  preach  or  write  against  the 
first  article,  they  should  be  judged  heretics,  and  burnt, 
without  any  abjuration,  and  forfeit  their  real  and  personal 
estate  to  the  King.    Tlose  who  preached  or  disputed  against 
Ae  odier  articles,  were  to  suffer  death  as  felons,  without 
benefit  of  cleigy$  and  those  who,  either  in  word  or  writing, 
dedared  against  ihem,  were  to  be  made  prisoners  during  the 
Kin^s  pleasure,  and  to  forfeit  their  gocds  and  chattels,  for 
the  first  offimce,  and  for  the  second,  to  suffer  death.    All 
ecckriastical  incumbents,  or  settled  ministers,  were  to  read 
this  act  in  their  churches  once  a  quarter. 

As  soon  as  the  six  articles  took  place,  Shaxtou,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and*  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  resigned 
their  bbhqprics,  and  being  presented  for  speaking  against 
the  act,  were  imprisoned ;  Latimer  continued  a  prisoner  to 
the  King's  death,  but  Shaxton  being  threatened  with  the  fire 
turned  apostate,  and  proved  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Mary's  reign.  Commissions  were  issued  out  to 
die  Archbbhops,  Bishops  and  their  commissioners,  to  hole 
a  sessions  quarterly,  or  oftner,  and  to  proceed  upon  present- 
ments by  a  jjury  according  to  law;  \^ch  tl^y  did  most 
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A  form  of  procession  was  published  in  English,  by  the 
King's  authority,  entitled  ^An  Exhortation  to  Prayer/' 
ttiougfat  meet  by  hb  Majesty  and  his  cleigy,  to  be  read  to , 
the  people;  also^  a  litany,  with  suffirsges  to  be  said  or  sun^ 
in  the  time  of  the  processions.  In  the  litany  they  invocate 
the  blessed  margin,  and  all  holy  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  to 
pray  for  them.  Tie  rest  of  the  litanv  is  in  a  manner  the 
same  •  as  that  now  in  use,  only  a  few  more  collects  were 
placed  at  the  end,  with  some  psalms,  and  a  paraphrase  on 
the  Lord-s  prayer.  The  preface  is  an  exhortation  to  the 
duty  of  prayer,  and  says,  that  it  is  convenient,  and  very 
acceptable  to  God,  to  use  private  prayer  in  our  mother, 
tongue,  that  by  understanding  what  we  ask,  we  may  more 
earnestly  and  fervently  desire  the  same.  The  hand  of  C-an- 
mer  was  no  doubt  in  this  performance,  but  it  was  little  re- 
garded, notwithstanding  a  mandate  was  sent  to  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  publish  it. 

Cimnmer's  power  was  now  very  much  weakened ;  he  strove 
against  the  stream,  and  could  acpomplish  nothing  further, 
except  a  sm;dl  mitigation  of  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  the 
MX  articles.  This  rendered  prosecutions  the  more  difficult ; 
and  yet  after  all,  several  were  burnt  at  this  time,  for  deny- 
ing the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  bodes  of  Tyndal, 
Frith,  Joy,  and  other  protestants,  were  ordered  to  be  burnt ; 
and  the  importation  of  all  foreign  books  relating  to  religion 
was  prohibited,  without  special  licence  from  the  King. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reformation  very  much  declined  the 
three  or  four  last  years  of  the  King's  life,  as  appears  by  a 
statute,  which  leads  the  people  back  into  some  of  the  strong 
holds  of  popery^  This  says : — ^^  That  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  for  the  decision  of  con- 
troversies ;  and  therefore  all  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  English,  being  of  Tyndal's  false  translation, 
4^  c(»nprising  any  articles  of  Auth,  or  holy  scripture,  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  six  articles  shall  be  aboUshed. 
No  person  shall  sing  or  rhyme  contrary  to  the  said  doctrine. 
No  person  shall  retain  any  English  books  or  writings  agunst 
the  holy  sacrament ;  or  other  books  abolished  by  proclama- 
tion. There  shall  be  no  annotations  or  preambles  in  Bibles 
or  New  Testaments  in  English.  Hie  Bible  sKall  not  be 
read  in  English  in  any  church.    No  wonum,  or  artificers. 
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apprentices^  joumejHnen,  serving-men,  husband-men,  or 
labourers,  shall  read  the  New  Testament  in  English.  No- 
thing  shall  be  taught  or  maintained  contrary  to  the  King's 
instructimis.  If  any  spiritual  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
preaching  or  maintaining  any  thing  contrary  to  the  King's 
mstnicdon^,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence  recant,  for  the 
second  bear  a  fiiggot,^  and  for  the  third  be  burnt.''*- Here 
are  popery  and  spiritual  slavery  in  their  full  extent.  Indeed 
the  Pope  is  discharged  of  his  jurisdiction  and  authority ;  but 
a  like  authority  is  vested  in  the  crown.  His  Majesty's  in- 
strocdoBS  are  as  binding  as  the  Pope's  canons,  and  upon  as 
severe  penalties.  He  is  absolute  lord  of  the  consciences 
of  his  subjects.  No  bishop  or  spiritual  person  may  preach 
any  doctrine  but  what  he  approves ;  nor  do  any  act  of  govern- 
ment in  the  church  but  by  his  special  commission. 

Thus  the  r^l  po^er  was  carried  to  the  utmost  length. 
Here  is  no  reserve  of  privilege  for  convocations,  councils, 
or  cMeges  of  bishops.  The  King  may  ask  their  advice,  or 
call  them  in  to  his  a3sistance,  but  his  Majesty  has  not  only 
a  negative  voice  upon  their  proceedings,  but  may  himself, 
by  his  letters  patent,  publish  injunctions  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion^ hr  correcting  all  errors  in  doctrine  and  worship.  His 
pioelaniations  have  the  force  of  a  law,  and  his  subjects  are 
obliged  to  believe,  obey  and  profess  according  thereto,  under 
^e  highest  penalties.  And  thus  matters  stood,  when  thii 
great  and  absolute  monarch  died  of  an  ulcer  in  his  leg; 
being  so  corpulent,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  let  up  and  down 
staiiB  with  an  engine.  The  humour  in  his  leg  made  him  s6 
peevbh,  ihat  scarce  any  body  durst  speak  to  him  of  the 
affidis  of  his  kingdom  or  of  a  future  life.     He  died  Jan.  28, 

1546,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  56th  of  his  age. 
He  ou^t  to  be  ranked  among  the  ill  princes,  but  not  among 
the  worst. 
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English  Rrformation, — Royal  Visitation. — Popish  Law 
repealed. — Foreign  Divines  take  refuge  in  England.^^ 
First  Reformation  of  the  Communion,  S^x. — Rebellions 
on  behalf  of  the  old  ReHgiom. — Heretics  burned.-^ 
Mass  Books  called  in. — Hooper's  Character. — His  hard 
usage. — Gardiner  €leprived.^^Remarks, — Blemishes  ^f 
the  Reformation.-^Origin  of  EngUsh  Convocations^'-** 
Hke  King's  Death,  and  Character. 

inpHE  sole  right  and  authority  of  reforming  the  church 
-*"  was  now  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  by  the  act  of  suc- 
cession, in  the  King's  council,  if  he  were  under  age.  This 
was  preferable  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction;  it  yet  can  hardly 
be  proved^  that  either  the  King  or  his  council  have  a  right 
to  judge  for  the  whole  nation,  and  impose  upon  the  peo* 
pie  what  religion  they  think  best,  witliout  their  consent* 
The  reformation  of  the  church  had  been  begun  and  carried 
on  by  the  King,  assisted  by  Archbishop  Craiuner,  and  a 
few  select  divines.  The  clergy  in  convocation  not  moving 
in  it,  but  as  they  were  directed  and  over-awed  by  their  supe- 
riors I  nor  did  they  comply  at  all  till  they  were  modelled  to 
the  designs  of  the  court. 

Edward  VI.  came  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  nine  years 
and  four  months ;  a  prince  for  learning  and  piety,  for  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  and  application  to  business,  the 
wonder  of  his  age.  His  father,  by  his  will,  named  sixteen 
persons  executors,  and  regents  of  the  kingdom,  till  his  son 
should  be  eighteen  years  of  age :  out  of  these  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  the  King's  uncle,  was  chosen  protector  of  the 
King's  realms,  and  governor  of  his  person.     Besides  these 
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twelve  weie  added  as  a  pri\'y  council  to  assist  them.  Among 
the  regents  some  were  ior  the  old  religion^  ana  others  for 
the  new;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  reformers  had  the 
ascendent,  the  young  King  having  been  educated  in  their 
principles  by  his  tutor  Dr»  Cox,  and  tlie  new  protector  his 
uncle  being  on  the  same  side.  1  he  majority  of  the  bishops 
and  inferior  .alexgy  were  on  the  side  ot  popery,  but  the 
foverBment  being  in  the  hands  of  the  ref ormei-s,  they  began 
immediately  to  relax  the  rigours  of  the  late  reign.  The 
persecution  upon  the  six  articles  were  stopt ;  the  prison 
doors  were  set  open ;   and  several  who  had  been  forced  to 

2uit   the  kingdom   for  their  religion,  returned  home;   as 
overdale.  Hooper,  Rogers,  and  many  others,  who  were 
jjweferred  to  considerable  benefices   in  the  church.      The 
Tcfomung  divines  now  began  to  lay  open  the  abuses  of 
popery.      Ridley  and  others  preached  vehemently  against 
images  in  churches,  and  inflamed  the  people,  so  that  in 
many  place  they  out-run  the  law,  and  pulled  theln  down 
withcMit  authority.     Some  preached  against  the  lawfulness 
of  masses  and  obits,  though  the  late  King  had  left  a  large 
aum  to  hafe  them  continued,  and  for  a  frequent  distribution 
of  alms  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  its  deliverance  out 
ofpuigatory;  but  this  charity  was  soon  after^'ards  convert- 
ed to  other  uses.    The  popish  clergy  were  alanned  at  these 
.measures,  and  insisted  strongly,  that  till  the  King  their 
supreme  head  was  of  age,  religion  should  continue  in  the 
state  in  which  Kmg  Henry  left  it.     But  the  reformers  al- 
ledged  that  the  King's  authority  w^  the  same  while  he  was 
anindr,  as  when  he  was  of  age ;  and  that  having  heard  the 
ble  King  declare  his  resolution  to  turn  the  moss  into  a  com- 
munion, if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer^  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  proceed. 

After  the  solemnity  of  the  King's  coronation,  the  regents 
tppcnnted  a  royal  visitation,  and  commanded  the  clergy 
to  preach  no  where  except  in  their  parish  churches  without 
Heence,  till  the  visitation  was  ended.  The  kingdom  was 
divided  into  six  circuits ;  two  gentlemen,  a  civilian,  a  di- 
vine, and  a  register  being  appointed  for  each.  The  di- 
vines were,  by  their  preaching,  to  instruct  the  people  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  to  bring  them  off 
from   thdr  old  superstitions.     The  visitation  began  in 
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August,  and  six  of  the  gravest  divines,  and  moftt  pedlar 

(uxacbers  attended  it.    A  book  of  HomiKes,  consistiog  of 

^  twelve  discourses,  upon  the  principle  points  of  the  Christian 

»viuM     fiddi,  was   printed  and    ordered  to   be   left  with  every 

parish  priest,   to  supply  the   defect  of  preaching,   which 

^    few  of  the  clergy  were  capable  of  performing.    Cranmo* 

communicated  it  to  Gardiner,  and  would  fidn  have  gained 

his   approbation,  but   he  was  so   inflamed  at   being  left 

out  of  tl^  King's  will,  that  he  constantly  ojqposed  every 

alteration  till  the  King  shouJd  attain  his  full  age.    With 

these  homilies,  the  visitors  were  to  deliver  sundry  injunctions 

ftom  the  KingT 

The  bishops  were  commanded  to  see  them  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  to  preach  themselves  four  times  a  year,  unless 
they  had  a  reasonable  excuse.  They  were  commanded  to 
give  orders  to  none  but  such  as  were  able  to  preach,  and  to 
to  recall  their  licences  ftom  others.  The  injunctions  were 
to  be  observed  imder  the  pains  of  excommunition,  se« 
guestration,  or  deprivation. 

In  bidding  txf  their  prayers  they  were  to  remember  the 
King  their  supreme  head^  the  queen  dowager^  -  the  King's 
two  sistcrSy  the  lord  protector  and  the  council,  the  nobility/ 
the  clergy^  and  the  commons  of  this  realm.  The  custom 
of  bidding  prayer,  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  church,  is  a 
relic  of  popery.  And  how  sadly  this  bidding  of  prayer 
has  been  since  abused  by  some  divines,  to  the  entire  omis- 
sion of  the  duty  itself,  is  too  well  known  to  need  anyre- 
mark. 

Most  of  the  bishops  complied,  except  Bonner  and  Gar* 
diner.  Bonner  offered  a  reserve,  which  not  being  accept- 
ed, he  made  an  absolute  submission ;  nevertheless  he  was 
committed  sometime  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.  Gardiner. 
having  protested  against  the  injunctions  and  homilies  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  was  sent  also  to  the  Fleet,  where* 
he  continued  till  he  was  released  by  a  general  act  of  grace^ 

When  the  parliament  met,  several  alterations  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  reformation.  They  repealed  all 
laws  declaring  any  thing  treason  except  what  was  specified- 
in  the  act  of  25th  Edward  III ;  and  two  of  the  statutes 
against  I»llardies.  They  repealed  the  statute  of  the  six 
articles,  with  the  acts  that  followed  in  expjUu^tioQ  of  it|^ 
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ril  laws  in  the  late  reign,  declaring  any  thing  felony  that 
waa  not  so  declared  before ;  together  with  the  act  that 
inade  Hie   Khig^s  proclamation  of  equal  authority  with  an 
act  of  parliament.    Besides  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  sundry 
new  ones  were  enacted  j  as,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  agreeably  to 
Christ's  first  institution,  and  the  practice  of  the  church,  for 
five  hundred  years ;  and  that  all  private  masses  should  be 
put  dovm.   An  act,   concerning  the  admission  of  bishops 
into  their  sees ;  which  sets  forth,  that  the  manner  of  chu- 
sing  bishops  by  a  cmge  d^elire,  being  but  the  shadow  of  an 
election,  all  bbhops  hereafter  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
King's  letters  patent  only,  and  shall  continue  the  exercise 
oF  their  jurisdiction,  during  their  natural  life,  if  they  behave 
Well.    One  of  the  first  patents  with  this  clause,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
Ae  bishops  afterwards  took  out  letters  patent  for  their  bish- 
cprics  with  the  same  clause.     In  this  the  archbishop  had  a 
principle  hand ;  for  it  was  his  judgement,  that  the  exercise 
of  all  episcopstl  jurisdiction  depended  npon  the  prince ;  and 
that  as  he  gave  it,  he  might  restrain  or  take  it  away  at  his 
pleasure :  Cranmer  thought  the  exercise  of  his  own  episcopal' 
anthority  ended   with  the   late   King's  Ufe,  and  therefore 
would  not  act  as  archbishop,  till  he  tiad  received  a  new 
commission  from  King  Edward.    In  the  same  statute  it  is 
declared:-—''  That   all   processes  in  the    spiritual    courts 
should   from  henceforward   he   carried  on  in  the   King's 
iiame,  and  be  sealed  with  the  King*s  seal,  as  in  the  other 
courts  of  common  law,  except  the  ArchbLsh(^  of  Canterbury's 
courts  only  in  all  faculties  and  dispensations ;  but  all  colla- 
tions, presentations,  or  letters  of  orders  were  to  pass  under 
the  bishop's  proper  seals  as  formerly."— By  this  law,  causes 
eonceming  wills  and  marriages  were  to  be  tried  in  the  Kbig's 
name ;  however  this  was  repealed  in  the  next  reign.  Lastly, 
the  parliament  gave  the  King  all  the  lands  for  maintenance 
of  chauntries,  not  possessed  by  his  father ;  all  legacies  given 
fo* obits,  anniversaries,';'' lamps  in  churches;  together  with 
ill  guild  lands  which  any  fraternity  enjoyed  on  the  same 
account :  The   money  was  to  be  converted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  grammar  schools ;  but  the  hungry  courtiers  shared 
it  among  themselves.    The  convocation  that  sat  with  the 
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ptrliametit  did  little ;  the  majority  being  on  the  the  side  of' 
*  popeiy^  the  Archbishop  was  afraid  of  venturing  any  thii^ 
of  importance  amongst  thtm.  ^ 

The  reformation  in  Gemttmy  lying  under  great  discoiH 
lagements,  by  the  victorious  vms  of  Charles  V«  who  had 
taken,  this  year,  the  Duke  of  Sasony  prisoner,  and  dispos- 
sessed him  of  his  electorate ;  several  of  the  foreign  refor^ 
raers,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  those  parts,  were  forced 
to  seek  it  elsewhere.  Among  these,  Peter  Martyr  was  in- 
vited by  the  Archbishop,  in  the  King's  name,  into  England, 
and  had  the  divinity  chair  given  him  at  Oxford ;  Bucer  had 
the  same  at  Cambridge ;  Ochinus  and  Fagius,  two  other 
learned  foreigners,  had  either  pensions  or  canonries  as- 
signed them,  with  a  dispensation  of  residence,  and  €iid 
good  service  in  the  imiversities ;  but  Fagius  soon  after 
died. 

The  common  people  were  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
about  religion ;  some  being  zealous  for  the  popish  rites, 
and  others  ik>  less  averse  to  them.  The  country-people 
were  very  tenacious  of  their  old  shews,  as  processions, 
wakes,  &c.  while  others  looked  upon  them  as  heathenish 
rites.  This  was  so  effectiully  represented  to  the  council 
by  Cranmer,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding 
the  continuance  of  them:  and  for  putting  an  end  to  alt 
contests  about  images  that  had  been  abused  to  supersti- 
tion, an  order  was  published,  that  all  images  should  be 
taken  out  of  churches,  and  the  Bbhops  were  commanded 
to  execute  it  in  their  several  dioceses.  Thus  the  churches 
were  dismantled  of  those  pictures  and  statutes,  which  had, 
for  a  succession  of  ages,  been  the  objects  of  the  pe<^le's 
adoration. 

The  clergy  were  no  less  divided  than  the  laity,  the  pul- 
pits clashing  one  against  the  other,  and  tending  to  stir  up 
sedition  and  rebellion.  The  King,  therefore,  after  the 
example  of  his  father,  and  by  advice  of  his  council,  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  to  prohibit 
all  preaching  throughout  his  dominions.  At  the  same 
time  a  committee  of  divines  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
reform  the  offices  of  the  chiuxih.  Tliey  b<*gan  with  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  in  which  they  made  b"t  little 
alteration,  leaving  the  office  of  the  mass  as  it  stood,  only 
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adding  so  much  as  changed  k  into  a  eommunion  in  both 
kinds.     Auricular  confession  was    left  indifferent*      llie 
priest^  having  received  the  sacrament  himself,  was  to  turn 
to  the  people  and  read  the  exhortation ;  then  followed  c- 
denunciation,  requiring  such  as  had  not  repented,  to  with- 
draw, lest  the  devil  should  enter  into  them,  as  he  did  into 
Judas.    After  a  little  pause,  to  see  if  any  would  withdraw, 
foUowed  a  confession  of  sins  and  absolution,  the  same  now 
in  use;  after  which  the  sacrament  was  adminbtered  in 
both  kinds,  without  elevation.    This  office  was  published, 
with  a  proclamation,  declaring  his  Majesty's  intentions  to 
proceed  to  a  farther  reformation,  and  willing  his  subjects 
not  to  run  before  his  direction,  assuring  them  of  his  ear- 
nest zeal  in  this  affiiir,  and  hoping  they  would  quietly  tarry 
for  it. 

In  reforming  the  other  offices,  they  examined  and  com- 
pared the  Romish  missals  of  Sarum,  Yoric,  Hereford,  Ban-   ' 
gor,  «nd  lincoki ;  and  out  of  them  composed  the  morning    ^ 
and  evening  service,  almost  in  the  same  form  it  stands  at  /J  „  , 
*^|iieaent,  only  there  was  no  confession  or  absolution.    It 
irould  have  obtained  many  objections  if  the  committee  had 
tknmn  aside  the  mass-book  entirely,  and  composed  an  uni- 
lionD  service  in  the  language  of  scripture,  without  any  r^ard 
to  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  this  they  were  not  aware  of, 
or  the  times  would  not  bear  it.    From  the  same  materials 
thej  compiled  a  litany,  consisting  of  many  short  petitions, 
by  sufirages ;  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  is 
used,  except  the   petition  to  be  delivered  from  the 
tynumy  of  the  Bbhop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enor- 
mities, which,  in  the  review  of  the  liturgy  in  Queen  Eliza 
beth'fl  time,  was  struck  out. 

We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  use  of -any  liturgies 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church ;  those  of  St.  Mark,  St. 
James,  and  that  of  Alexandria,  being  manifestly  spurious. 
It  is  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  that  they 
are  first  mentioned,  and  then  it  was  left  to  the  care  of  every 
Bishop  to  dfow  up  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  own  cliurch. 
In  St.  Austin's  time  they  began  to  consult  about  an  agree- 
*^nieBt  of  prayers,  that  none  should  be  used  without  com- 
mon advice,  but  still  there  was  no  uniformity.  Nay,  in 
the  darkest  times  of  popery,  there  was  a  vast  variety  of  forms. 
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in  different  sees.  But  our  reftnrmeis  split  upon  this  rock, 
sacriiiciug  the  peace  of  the  church  to  a  mistaken  necessitj 
of  an  exact  uiiiforaiity  of  doctrine  and  wcnrship,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  all  men  to  ^ree.  Had  they  drawn  up 
"^  divers  foriQs,  or  Icfit  a  discretionary  latitude  for  tender  con- 
sciences all  men  would  have  been  easy^.and  the  church 
mor-.*  tirmlv  united  than  ever. 

The  like  is  to  be  observed  as  to  rites  and  ceremonies. 
In  the  Church  of  Rome  there  was  a  great  variety.  Every 
religious  order  had  their  peculiar  rites^  with  the  saints'  days 
that  belonged  to  their  order^  and  services  for  them.  But 
our  reformers  thought  proper  to  insit  up  an  exact  uniformity 
of  habits  and  ceremonies  for  all  the  clergy,  thougli  they 
knew  many  of  them  were  exceptionable,  having  been 
abused  to  i(!olatry,  and  were  a  yoke  which  some  of  the  most 
resolved  protestants  could  not  bear.  Nay,  so  great  a  stress 
was  laid  up<m  the  square  cap  and  surplice,'  that,  rather  than 
dispense  with  the  use  of  them,  the  Bishops  were  content  to*, 
part  with  their  best  friends,  and  to  ej^pose  the  reformation 
itself  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  If  there  must  be  habits 
and  ceremony  for  decency  and  order,  why  did  they  not  ap** 
point  new  ones,  rather  than  retain  the  old,  which  had  been 
idolized  by  the  papists  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  thought  to 
have  a  magical  virtue  or  sacramental  efficacy  ?  or^  if  they 
disclaimed  this,  why  did  they  not  speak  out,  and  omit  the^ 
consecration  of  them. 

The  council  had  it  some  time  under  consideration,  whe- 
ther those  vestments  in  which  the  priests  used  to  officiate^  • 
should  be  continued?  It  was   objected  against  them>  by 
^some  who  had  been  confessors  for  the  protestant  religion, 
and  others,  that  the  habits  were  parts  of  the  train  of  the 
roa<?s ;   that  the  people  had  such  a  superatitious  opinion  of 
them,  as  to  think  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  their  prayers,  and 
that  divine  service  said  without  this  apparel  was  insignifi*' 
cant;  whereas  at  best,  they  were  inventions  of  popery^  and' 
ought  to  he  destroyed  with  that  idolatrous  religion.    But 
it  was  said,  that  white  was  the  colour  of  the  priests'  gar* 
ments  in  the  Mosaical  dispensatien ;  and  that  it  M-as  a  natural 
expression  of  the  purity  and  decency  which  became  priests. : 
That  they  ought  to  depart  no  further  from  the  Church  o£* 
Rome,,  than  she   had  departed  from   the.  practice  of  the^ 
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Primitive  Church.  But  were  these  the  habits  of  the  primi- 
tive cleigy,  befofe  the  rise  of  the  papacy  ?  Yet,  upon  these 
slender  reasons,  the  gnrments  were  continued,  which  soon 
after  divided  the  reformers  amC^ng  themselves,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  two  parties  of  conformists  and  nonconformists  |  Arch- 
bbhop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Ridley  being  at  the  head  of  the 
former,  and  Bishops  Hooper,  and  Rog^^  ivith  the  foreign 
di^nes,  being  patrons  of  the  latter. 

Parliament  met,  when  the  act  confirming  the  new  liturgy 
passed  both  houses.  It  enacted : — *^  That  all  divine  offices 
should  be  performed  according  to  it ;  and  that  such  of  the 
clei^  as  refused  to  do  it,  or  officiated  in  any  other  man- 
ner, should,  upon  the  first  conviction,  suffer  six  months  im- 
prisonment, and  forfeit  a  year's  profits  of  their  benefices; 
for  the  second  offence  to  forfeit  all  their  church  preferments, 
and  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment ;  and  for  the  third  offence, 
to  suffer  imprisonment  for  life.  Such  as  wrote  or  printed 
against  the  book,  were  to  be  fined  ten  pounds  for  the  first 
offence,  twenty  pounds  for  the  second,  and  to  forfeit  all  their 
goo^Sj  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  for  the  third." — It 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  service-book  was  not  laid 
Before  the  convocation,  or  any  representative  body  of  the 
cleiigir :  and  whereas  it  b  said  to  be  done  by  one  uniform 
agreement,  it  is  certain,  that  fpur  of  the  Bisfiops,  employed 
in  drawing  it  up,  protested  against  it.  But  if  the  liturgy 
had  been  more  perfect  than  it  was,  the  penalties  by  which  it 
was  imposed  were  severe  and  unchristian,  contrairy  to  scrip- 
ture and  primitive  antiquity. 

As  soon  as  the  act  commenced,  the  council  appointed 
visitors  to  see  that  the  new  liturgy  was  received  all  over 
England.  Bonner,  who  resolved  to  comply  in  every  thing, 
sent  to  the  Dean  and  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  to  use 
it;  and  all  the  clergy  were  so  pliable,  that  the  visitors 
returned ,  no  complaints ;  only  that  the  Lady  Mary  conti- 
nued to  have  mass  said  in  her  own  house,  which  upon  the 
intercession  of  the  Emperor,  was  indulged  her  for  a  time. 
Gardiner  remained  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  refu- 
sing to  submit  to  the  council's  supremacy  while  the  King 
was  under  age ;  and  for  some  other  complaints  against  him. 
His    imprisonment  was  certainly  illegal}   it  was  unjustifi- 
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able  to  keep  a  man  in  {irison  two  years  upon  a  bare  com- 
plaint ;  and  then,  without  producing  any  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge,  to  sift  him  by  articles  and  interroga- 
tories. This  carried  too  mu^  the  face  of  an  inquisition ; 
but  the  King  being  in  the  Pope's  room  there  were  some 
things  gathered  from  the  canon  law,  and  from  the  pro- 
ceedings ex  qfiSqiOy  that  rather  excused  than  justified  these 
hard  measures^  Wlien  the  council  sent  secretary  Petre 
to  the  Bishop,  to  know  w*hether  he  would  subscribe  to  the 
use  of  the  ser\ice  book,  he  consented  with  some  excep-. 
tions,  which  not  being  admitted,  he  was  threatened  with 
deprivation. 

But  the  new  liturgy  did  not  sit  well  on  the  minds  of  the 
country  people,  who  ^-ere  for  going  on  in  their  old  way  of 
wakes,  processions,  church  ales,  &c.  These,  being  encou- 
raged by  the  old  monks  and  friars,  rose  up  in  arms  in  severar 
counties,  but  were  soon  dispersed.  Tlie  most  formidable 
insurrections  were  in  Devonsliire  and  Norfolk.  In  Devon- 
shire they  w'ere  ten  thousand  strong,  and  sent  the  follow- 
ing articles  or  'demands  to  the  King.  1.  That  the  six' 
articles  should  be  restored.  2.  That  mass  should  be  saidf 
in  Latin.  3.  That  the  host  should  be  elevated  and  adored. 
4.  That  the  sacrament  should  be  given  but  in  one  kind.  5. 
That  images  should  be  set  up  in  cliurches.  6.  That  tKe 
souls  in  purgatory  should  be  prayed  for.  7-  That  the  Bible 
should  be  called  in,  and  prohibited.  8.  That  the  new  ser- 
vice book  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  old  religion  restor-^ 
ed.  An  answer  was  sent  from  Court  to  these  demantls^^ 
wliich  did  not  appease  the  enraged  multitude,  whom  the' 
priests  enflamed  with  all  the' artifice  they  could  devise,  car- 
rying the  host  about  the  camp,  that  all  might  see  and  adore 
it.  They  besieged  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  reduced  it  to  the 
last  extremity ;  the  inhabitants  defending  it  with  uncommon 
bravery,  till  they  were  relieved  by  Lord  Russel,  who  with  a. 
very  small  force  defeated  the  rebels.  Tlie  insurrection  ia 
Norfolk  was  headed  by  one  Ket  a  tanner,  who  assumed  to 
himself  the  power  of  judicature  under  an  old  oak,  called 
from  thence  the  oak  of  reformation.  He  did  not  pretend 
much  of  religion,  but  to  place  new  counsellors  about  the 
King^  in  order  to  suppress  the  greatness  of  the  gentry,  and 
advance  the  privileges  of  the  commons.    The  rebels  were 
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twenty  thousand  strong;  but  the  5**rl  of  Warwick,  with  she 
thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse, •quickly 
dispersed  them.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  both  rebellions 
were  executed,  and  Ket  was  hanged  in  chains. 

The  hardships  the  reformers  undenvent  in  the  late  reign 
from  the  six  articles,  should  have  made  them  tender  of  the 
lives  of    those  who   differed  from    the   present    standard. 
Cranmer  Umself  had  been  a  Papist,   a  Lutheran,  and  was 
now  a  Sacrameutarian ;   and  in  every  change  guilty  of  inex- 
cusable severities :  while  he  was  a  Lutheran,  he  consented 
to  the  burning  of  Lambert  and  Anne  Askew,  for  those  very 
doctrines  for  which  he  himself  afterwards   suffered.      He 
bore  Iiard  upon  the  Papists,  stretching  the  law  to  keep  their 
most  active  leaders  in  prison ;  and  this  year  he  imbrued 
his  hands   in   the  blood  of   a   poor  frantic  woman,   Joan 
Bocher,   more   fit  for  bedlam  than    a  stake;   which  was 
owing  not  to  any  cruelty  in  the  Archbishop's  temper,  but 
to  those  miserable,  persecuting  principles  by  which  he  was 
governed.    Among  others   who  fled  out  of  Germany  into 
England,  from  the  rustic  war,  there  were  some  that  went 
by  the  name  of  iVnabaptists,  who,  besides  the  principle  of 
adult  baptism,  held  several  wild  notions  about  the  Trinity, 
the   Virgin  Mary,   and  the  person  of  Christ.     Complaint 
bring  made  of  them   to  the  council,  a   commission  was 
ordered  to  six  of  the  Bishops,  and  some  other  divines,  to 
search  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  whom  they  were  to  endeavour  to  reclaim, 
and  after  penance  to  give  them  absolution;  but  if  they 
oontinued   obstinate,  they    were   to   excommunicate,    im- 
prison, and  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm.    Tliis 
was  little   better   tlian  a  protestant   inquisition.      People 
Scnerally  thought,  all  the  statutes  for  burning  heretics  ha<l 
^n  repealed ;  but  it  was  now  said,  that  heretics  were  to 
be  burnt  by  the  common   law  of  England ;  and  that  the 
statutes  were  only  for  directing  the  manner  of  conviction ; 
so  that  repealing  them  did  not  take  away  tluit,  winch  was 
grounded  upon  a  writ  at  common  law.     Several  tradesmen 
who  were  brought  before  the  commissioners  abjured ;  but 
Joan  Bocher,   or    Joan   of  Kent,   obstinately  maintained, 
tint  Christ  was  not  truly  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
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flesh  being  sinful^  he  eould  not  partake  of  it;  but  th« 
word,  by  the  consent  of  the  inward  man  in  the  Virgin, 
took  flesh  of  her.  These  were  her  words :  a  scholastic 
nicety,  not  capable  of  doing  much  mischief,  and  far  from 
deserving  so  severe  a  punishment !  Tlie  poor  woman  could 
not  reconcile  the  spotless  purity  of  Christ's  human  nature, 
with  his  receiving  flesh  from  a  sinful  creature ;  and  for  this 
she  is  declared  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  secular  power  to  be  burnt.  The  compassionate  young 
King  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  himself  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  her  execution,  Cranmer  with  his  superior  learn- 
ing was  employed  to  persuade  him ;  he  argued  from  the 
practice  of  the  Jewish  church  in  stoning  blasphemers^  and 
rather  silenced  his  highness  than  satisfied  him.  For  wbeo 
at  last  he  yielded  to  the  Archbishop's  importunity,  he  told 
him  with  tears  in  liis  eyes,  that  if  he  did  ^'rong,  since  it 
tc-r«. . v^^  ^i^as  in  submission  to  his  authority,  he  must  answer  for  it  to 
God.  This  struck  the  Archbishop  with  surprize,  yet  he 
suffered  the  sentence  to  be  executed. 

Nor  did  his  grace  renounce  his  burning  principles  as 
long  as  he  continued  in  power ;  for  about  two  years  after, 
one  Van  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  being  convicted  of  sayix^^ 
that  God  the  Father  was  only  God,  and  that  Christ  was 
not  very  God }  and  refusing  to  abjure,  was  condemned  and 
burnt  in  Smithfield.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strict  and  virtuous 
life,  and  very  devout;  he  suffered  with  great  constancy, 
kissing  the  stake  and  faggots  that  were  to  bum  him.  No 
part  of  Cranmer's  life  exposed  him  more  than  this.  It 
was  now  said  by  the  papists,  they  saw  men  of  harmless 
lives  might  be  put  to  death  for  hejresy,  by  the  confessioo 
of  the  reformers  themselves.  In  all  the  books  published 
in  Queen  Mary's  days  justifying  her  severities  againt  pro* 
testants,  these  instances  were  constantly  produced;  and 
when  Cranmer  himself  was  brought  to  the  stake,  thef 
called  it  a  just  retaliation.  But  neither  arguments,  rot 
sufferings,  could  convince  the  divines  of  this  age,  of  the 
absurdity  and  wickedness  of  putting  men  to  death,  for  the 
sake  of  conscience. 

Bonner,  being  accused  of  remissness  in  not  settlin|( 
the  aew'  8er\ice  book  throughout  his  diocese,  and  haog 
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fuspected  of  disafibction  to  the  government,  was  enjoined 
to  declare  publicly  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cro^,  kis  belief 
lof  the  King's  authority  wliile  under  age^  and  liis  approba^ 
tkm  of  the  service  book^  with  some  other  articles;  which 
lie  not  performing  to  the  council's  satisfaction^  was  cited 
before  tlie  court  of  delegates,  and  after  several  hearings, 
ui  wliich  he  behaved  with  great  arrogance,  sentence  of 
dq>rivation  was  pronounced  against  him..  It  was  thought 
liird  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  with  a  man  for  a  mer^ 
cmiasioa;  Bonner,  pleading,  that  he  forgot  the  article  of 
the  King's  authority  in  his  sermoa;  and  it  was  yet  harder, 
to  iKld  imprisooment  to  hb  deprivation;  but  he  lived  to 
take  a  severe  revenge  upon  his  judges  in  the  next  feign. 
Tlietacant  see  was  filled  up  with  Dr.  Ridley,  who  was  de^ 
ekved  Bishop  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  two  dioceses 
beii^  united  in  him;  but  his  consecration  was  deferred  to 
llie  next  year* 

The  partiament  that  met  the  14th  of  November,  revived 
tbe  ad  of  the  late  King,  impowering  his  Majesty  to  reform 
the  caDOo  law.  And  persons  were  appointed  who  within 
^mt  yean  should  compile  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws^ 
whidi  oat  being  contrary  to  the  statute  liaw,  should  be  pub- 
Jisbed  by  the  King's  wanant  under  the  great  seal,  and  have 
ibe  force  of  laws  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

This  design  'was  formed,  and  very  for  advanced  in  Hemy 
die  Eight's  time,  but  the  troubles  that  attended  the  last 
part  of  his  leign,  prevented  the  finbliing  it..  It  was  now 
icsumed,  and  finished;  being  digested  under  fifty-one  titles, 
but  before  it  received  the  royal  confirmation,  the  King 
diedf  nor  was  it  ever  revived  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 
By  this  bode,  Cianmer  seems  to  have  relaxed  his  perse* 
euting  principles ;  6»r  though  under  the  third  title  of  judg- 
ments for  heresy,  he  lays  a  very  heavy  load  upon  the 
obstinate  heredc,  as  that  he  shall  be  declared  infamous ; 
incapable  of  public  trust;  or  of  being  witness  in  any 
court;  or  of  having  power  to  make  a  will ;  or  of  having 
the  benefit  of  the  law ;  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  capital 
proceedings. 

Another  remarkable  act  passed  this  season,  which  was  for 
ordaining  ministers.    But  there  was  no  mention  again  of  a 
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convocation  or  synod  of  divines;  nor  do  the  parliament 
Tescnc  to  themselves  a  right  of  judgment,  hut  intrutt 
every  thing  absolutely  with  the  cawn.  The  committee  soon 
finished  their  ordinal,  which  is  almost  the  same  with  that 
now  in  use.  They  take  no  notice  in  tlu'ir  book  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  confine  thcmschTS  to 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  and  here  it  is  obscr>Tib!e, 
that  the  form  of  ordaining  a  priest  and  a  bishop  is  the  sanie 
we  yet  use,  there  being  no  express  mention  in  the  words 
of  ordination,  whether  it  be  for  the  one  or  the  other  office  7 
though  altered,  in  some  respect,  of  late  years,  since  a  dfa- 
tinction  of  two  orders  has  been  so  ftenerally  admitted; 
which  was  not  the  received  doctrine  of  these  times.  Tlie 
committee  struck  out  most  of  the  modem  rites  of  the  Churdi 
of  Rome,  and  contented  themselves  with  irapositioD  of  hands 
and  prayer.  The  gloves,  the  sandals,  the  mitre,  the  ring^ 
and  crosier,  which  had  been  used  in  consecrating  Bisliops, 
were  laid  aside.  Tiie  anointing,  the  giving  consecrated  vest- 
ments, the  delivering  into  the  hands,  vessels  for  consecm- 
ting  the  eucharist,  with  a  power  to  ofler  sacrifice  for  the 
dead  and  living,  which  had  been  the  custom  in  the  ordina* 
tion  of  a  priest,  were  also  omitted.  But  when  the  Bishop 
ordained,  he  was  to  lay  one  hand  on  the  priest's  head,  iuid 
Kith  his  other  to  give  him  a  bible  with  a  chalice  and  bread 
in  it.  The  clialice  and  bread  are  now  omitted ;  as  is  Ae 
pastoral  staff  in  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop.  By  the  rule 
of  this  ordinal,  a  deaoon  was  not  to  be  ordained  before 
twenty-one,  a  priest  before  twenty-four,  nor  a  bbhop  before 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  council  went  on  with  pressing  the  new  liturgy  upon 
the  people,  who  were  still  inclined  in  many  places  to  the 
old  service;  but  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  continue  it, 
it  was  ordered  that  all  clergymen  should  deliver  up  to  such 
persons  whom  the  King  should  appoint,  all  their  old  anti* 
phonals,  missals,  grayls,  processionals,  legends,  pies,  portu- 
asses,  &c.  and  to  see  to  the  observing  one  uniform  order  in 
the  church ;  which  the  parliament  confirmed,  requiring  finr- 
ther,  all  who  had  any  Fmnges  in  their  houses,  and  tliat  be-. 
longed  to  any  church,  to  dcfiice  them;  and  to  dash  out  of 
their  primers  all  prayers  to  the  saints. 
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Ridley  bein/^  now  Bishop  of  London,  resolved  upon  a 
visitation  of  Iiis  dioeese.  His  injunctions  were  as  usual^ 
to  enquire  into  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  the  clergy ; 
but  the  council  sent  him  a  letter  in  his  Majesty's. nan^e, 
to  see  that  all  altars  were  taken  down,  and  to  require  the 
churchwardens  of  every  parish  to  provide  a  table  decently 
covered,  and  to  place  it  in  such  part  of  the  choir  or 
fchancdl  as  should  be  most  meet,  so  that  the  ministers  and 
communicants  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

Ridley,  Cranmer,  I^atimer,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  English 
tefbrmers,  were   unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  retain- 
ing of  altars  would  serve  only  to  nourish  the  superstitious 
opinion  of  a  prc^itiatory  mass,  and   would   minister  an 
dccasioii  c^ offence  and  division  among  the  reformed;   and 
ibe  next  age  will  shew  they  were  not  mistaken  in  their 
eonjectures.    But  some  of  the   Bishops  refused  to  comply 
srith  the  council's  order;  insisting  on  the  apostle's  words 
to  the  Hebrews,   "  We  have  an  altar,"   and  rather  than 
comply,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their 
bishoprics  for  contumacy.     Preachers  were   sent  into  the 
coiMry  to  remove   the  people's   prejudice,   which   had  a 
very  good  e0ect;   and  if  they  had  taken  the  same  methods 
<liith  respect  to  the  habits,  and  other  relics  of  popery;  these 
would  hardly  have  kept  their  ground,  and  the  reformers 
voold  have  acted  a  more  consistent  and  honourable  part. 
^The  sad  consequences  of  retaining  the  popish  ganneuts 
htgui  to  appear  this  year :  A  debate,  one  would  think  oif 
imall  consequence;   but  at  this  time  apprehended  of  great 
nnportance  to  the  reformation.    T\\e  people  having  been 
httd  up  in  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  priests'  gar- 
ments, being  taught  that  thoy  ^yere  sacred ;  that  without 
fliem  no  administrktious  were  valid ;   tliat  there  was  a  sort 
rf  virtue  conveyed  into  them  by  consecration;   and  in   a 
irofd,  that  they  were  of  the  same  importance  to  a  christian 
clergyman,  as  the  priests*  garments  x)f  old  were  in  their 
dnnistrarions ;  it  was  timef  to  diiabusi;  tliem.     The  debate 
ifcgan  u{>on  occasion  of  Hooper's  nomination  to  the  bishopric 
^Gloucester. 

Hooper  was  a  zealous,  pious,  and  learned  man.  He 
ri^entbut  of  England  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry's  reign, 
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and  lived  at  Zurich,  at  a  time  when  all  Gcroiany  was  in 
a  flame  on  account  of  the  Interim ;  which  was  a  form  of 
worship  contrived  to  keep  up  the  exterior  face  of  popery* 
Upon  this  arose  a  great  and  important  question  among 
the*  Germans,  •concerning  the  use  of  things  indifferent*  It 
was  said,  if  things  were  indifferent  in  themselves,  the^ 
were  lawful;  and  tliat  it  was  the  subject's  duty  to  ohej 
when  commanded.  So  tlic  old  popish  rites  were  retained^ 
on  purpose  to  draw  the  pcopU  more  easily  back  to  popery. 
Out  of  this  another  question  arose,  Whether  it  was  lau-fti! 
to  obey  in  things  indifferent,  when  it  was  certain  they 
were  enjoined  with  an  ill  design  ?  To  which  it  was  replied. 
That  the  designs  of  legislators  were  not  to  be  enquired 
into.  Tliis  created  a  vast  distraction  in  the  country :  Some 
conformed  to  the  interim ;  but  the  major  part  were  firm 
to  their  principles,  and  were  turned  out  of  their  livings 
for  disobedience.  Those  who  complied  were  for  the  most 
part  Lutherans.  But  the  rest  of  the  reformed,  were  for 
shaking  off  all  the  relics  of  popery,  with  the  hazard  ol^ 
whatever  was  dear  to  them  in  the  world ;  particularly  at 
Zurich,  where  Hooper  resided,  they  were  zealous  against 
any  compliance  with  the  use  of  the  old  rites  it  pre-; 
scribed. 

With  these  principles,  Hooper  came  over  to  England^ 
and  applied  himself  to  preaching  and  explaining  the  scrip-*, 
tures  to  the  people  ;  he  was  in  the  pulpit  almost  every  day, 
in  the  week,  and  his  sermons  were  so  popular,  that  afl 
the  churches  were  crowded  where  he  preached.  His  famc( 
soon  reached  the  court,  ^hevc  Dr.  Poynet  and  he  wctq 
appointed  to  preach  all  the  Lent  sermons.  He  was  alia 
sent  to  preach  throughout  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex* 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  reformation.  At 
length  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but  de- 
clined it  because  of  the  form  of  the  oath,  and  the  Aaronir, 
cal  habits.  By  the  oath  is  meant  the  oath  of  sup^en^Lcy^ 
which  was  in  this  form  : — "  By  God,  by  the  Saints,  and  hf^ 
tlic  Holy  Ghost  ;**  which  Hooper  thought  impious,  because^ 
God  only  ought  to  be  appealed  to  in  an  oath,  for  as  muck 
as  he  only  knows  the  tlioughts  of  men.  ITie  young  King 
heinp  convinced  the  objection  was  just,  struck  out  the 
words  with  his  own  pen.    However,  the  scruple  about  the 
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habit3  was  not  so  easily  got  over.  The  King  and  council 
^-cie  inclined  to  dispense  with  them ;  but  Ridley  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bishops  that  had  worn  the  habits  were  of  another 
mindy  saying,  **  The  thing  was  indifferent,  and  therefore 
the  law  ought  to  be  obeyed.'*  This  had  such  an  influence 
upon  the  council,  that  all  Hooper's  objections  were  after- 
wards heard  with  great  prejudice.  It  discovered  an  ill 
spirit  in  the  reformers,  not  to  suffer  Hooper  to  decline  his 
bbhopric,  nor  yet  to  dispense  with  those  habits  which  he 
thouffht  unlawful.  Hooper  was  as  much  for  the  clergy's 
wearuDg  a  decent  and  distinct  habit  from  the  laity,  as 
Ridley,  but  prayed  to  be  excused  inm  the  old  symbolizing 
popish  garments. 

Cranmer  was  inclined  to  yield,  but  Ridley  and  Goodrick 
insisted  on  obedience    to  the  laws,   affirming — ^  tliat  io 
matters  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  custom  was  a  good  argu- 
ment for  the  continuance  of  those  that  had  been  long 
vied.'*     But  this  argument  proved  too  much,  because  it 
might  be  used  for  the  retaining  many  other  rites  and  cere- 
jwmies  of  popery,  which  had  been  long  usf  d  in  the  church, 
and  were  now  abolished  by  these  reformers  themselves. 
However  Hooper,  not  willing  to  rely  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, wrote  to  Bucer  and  to  Peter  Martyr,  wha  gave  their 
qpinions  against    the  habits,  as    inventions  of  antichrist, 
lind  wished  them  removed;  but  were  of  opinion  since  the 
bishops  were  resolute,  he  might  acquiese  in  the  use  of  them 
fiir  a  time,  till  they  were  taken  away  by  law;  and  the 
iither  because  the  reformation  was  in  its  infancy,  and  it 
wold  give  occasion  of  triumph  to  the  common  enemy,  to 
8^  the  reformers  at  variance  among  themselves.    The  di- 
vines of  Switzerland  and  Geneva  were  of  the  same  mind, 
being  unwilling  that  a  clergyman  of  so  much  learning  and 
piety,  and  so  zealous  for  the  reformation  as  Hooper  was, 
diould  be  silenced ;  they  therefore  advised  him  to  comply 
fcr  the  present,  that  he  might  be  the  more  capable  by  his 
Whority  and  influence  in  the  church,  to  get  them  laid 
«nde.  But  these  reasons  not  satisfying  Hooper,  he  persisted 
in  his  refusal  for  above  nine  montlis. 

The  governing  prelates  being  provoked  at  his  stiffness, 
JRMolved  not  to  suffer  such  a  precedent  of  disobedience  to. 
ibe  ecclesiastical  laws,  to  go  unpunished.    Hooper  must 
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be  &  Bishop,  and  must  be  consecrated  in  the  manner  others 
''liad  been,  and  wear  the  habits  the  law  appointed ;  and  to 
force  him  to  comply,  he  was  served  with  an  order  of  coan- 
raV».s  cil,  first  to  siicncc  him,  and  then  to  confine  him  to  his 
howse.  The  doctor  thought  this  usage  very  severe:  To 
miss  his  promotion  was  no  disappointment,  but  to  be  per- 
secnt#il  about  rloathis,  bv  men  of  the  same  faith  with 
himself,  and  to  lose  his  liberty  because  he  would  not  be  9 
Bishop  and  in  the  fashion,  this  was  jwssibly  more  than 
he  woll  understood.  After  some  time  Hooper  was  com- 
mitted to  ihc  custody  of  Cranmer,  who  not  being  able  to 
bring  him  to  conformity,  complained  to  the  council,  and 
they  ordered  him  into  tlie  Fleet,  where  he  was  confined 
some  months,  to  the  reproach  of  the  reformers.  At  length 
he  laid  his  case  before  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  by  the 
King's  o%vn  motion,  >^TOte  to  the  Archbishop  to  dispense 
i\'ith  the  habits  at  his  consecration  :  But  Cranmer  alledged 
the  danger  of  a  pr^omnnire ;  whereupon  a  letter  was  sent 
from  the  King  and  council  to  the  Archbishop,  and  other 
Bishops  to  be  concerned  in  the  consecration,  warranting 
them  to  disi)ense  with  the  garments,  and  dischar^ng  them 
of  all  manner  of  dangers,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  they 
migitt  incur  any  manner  of  way,  by  omhting' the  same: 
But  though  this  letter  was  dated  August  the  fifth,  yet  sueti, 
was  the  reluctance  of  Cratnncr  and  Ridley,  that  Hocmer 
was  not  <x)nsecrated  till  the  March  following;  in  whicli 
time  the  matter  Mas  in  some  sort  compromised ;  Hooper 
consenting  to  be  robed  in  his  habits  at  his  consecration^ 
and  once  at  court ;  but  to  be  dispensed  with  at  other  times. 
Aec*ordingly  being  appointed  to  preach  before  the  King, 
he  came  forth  like  k  new  player  on  the  stage :  His  iqiper 
gannent  was  a  long  scarlet  chymcre  down  to  the  foot,  and 
under  that  a  white  linen  roc*het  tliat  cover6d  all  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  four  square  cap  upon  his  head ;  but  he  took 
It  jiatiently  for  the  profit  of  the  church.  After  this. 
Hooper  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  preached  sometimes 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  crouds  oi'  people  that  hun- 
grcd  for  the  word  of  life :  He  was  impartial  and  zealous 
in  every  .branch  of  his  episcopal  character,  even  bc}*ond 
his  strength^  and  was  himself  a  pattern,  of  what  he  tang h( 
toothere..  ^     ^ 
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In  the  King's  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  Hooper  is  said 
to  be  a  divine  of  great  knowledge,  and  deep  judgment,  both 
in  the'  scriptures  and  profane  learning;  as  also,  a  person 
of  ready  utterance,  and  of  an  honest  life.  But  all  these 
qualifications  must  be  buried  in  a  prison,  at  a  time  when 
there  i^-as  a  famine  of  the  word,  rather  than  the  above- 
mentioned  uniformity  in  dress  be  dispensed  with.  Most 
of  the  reforming  clergy  were  with  Hooper  in  this  contro- 
versy. Several  who  had  submitted  to  the  habits  in  the 
late  reign,  laid  them  aside  in  this ;  as  Latimer,  Coverdale, 
Taylor,  Philpot,  Bradford,  and  others,  who  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  protcstant  faith.  In  some  ordinations  Cran- 
mer  and  Ridley  dispensed  with  the  habits.  If  they  had 
not  done  so  on  some  occasions,  there  would  not  have  been 
clergymen  to  ^pport  the  reformation.  Burnet  says,  they 
saw  their  error,  and  designed  to  procure  an  act  to  abolish 
the  popish  garments ;  but  whether  this  wai$  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  next  reign  they  repented. their  conduct; 
for  when  Ridley  was  in  prison,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Hooper, 
in  which  he  desires  a  mutual  .  forgiveness .  and  reconcilia- 
tion. And  when  he  and  Cranmer  came  to  be  degraded, 
they  smiled  at  the  ridiculous  attire  in  which  they  were 
clothed,  and  declared  they  had  long  since  laid  aside  aD 
regards  to  that  pageantry. 

'  The  behaviour  of  the  Bishops  at  this  period,*  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  latitude  was  allowed  to  foreign  pro- 
testants  to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  their  countr)', 
without  any  regard  to  the  popish  vestments :  For  this  year 
1  church  of  German  refugees  was  established  at  St,  Austin's 
in  London,  and  erected  into  a  corporation,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  a  Lasco,  supcrintcndant  of  all  the  foreign 
churches  in  London,  with  whom  w^ere  joined  four  other 
ministers ;  and  as  a  mark  of  favour,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  congregation  were  made  dcnizans  of  England. 
He  was  a  Polander  of  noble  birth  ;  and  a  man  very  famous 
for  learning,  and  for  integrity  of  life  and  manners,  tie  was 
in  high  esteem  with  the  great  Erasmus^  who  says,  that  he, 
though  an  old  man,  had  profited  much  by  his  conversation. 
But  he  did  not  please  the  ruling  prelates,  because  he  took 
part  with  Hooper,  and  wTOte  against  the  popish  garments, 
and  for  the  posture  of  sitting  rather  than  kneeling  at  the 
Ix>rd's  supper. 
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Upon  the  translation  of  Ridley  to  the  see  of  LoodoQ, 
Dr.  Poynet  was  declared  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Carer- 
dale  coadjutor  to  Veysey  Bishop  of  Exeter.      The  ace 
of  Winchester  had    been  two  years  as  good  as  vacant 
by  tlie  long  imprisonment  of    Gardiner,  who  had  beea 
confined  all  this  time  without  being  brought  to  a  trial: 
The  BislM^  justly  complained  of  this  to  the  council,  who 
thereupon  ordered  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  for 
contempt.     It  was  objected  to  himi  that   he  refused  to 
preach   concemiog   the    King's  power  while  under  age; 
that  lie  had  been  negligent  in  obeying  the  King^s  injunc* 
tioas  and  was  so  obstinate  that  he  would  not  ask  the 
King's  mercy.     It  was  the  declared  opinion  of  the  popish 
clergy  at  tliis  time,  that  the  King*s  laws  were  to  be  obeyed^ 
but  not  the  orders  of  his  council;  and  tlierefore  that  all 
things  should  remain  as  tlie  late  King  kft  them,  till  the 
present  King  came  of  age.     This  the  rebels  in  Devon 
pleaded,  as  well  as  the  lady  Mary  and  others.     For  the 
tame   opinion,   Gardiner  was    deprived  of  his  bishopric^ 
appealing  to  the  King  when  at  age ;  and  so  his  pgoceu 
ended,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,    where  ha 
lay  till  Queen  Mary  released  him.    Nothing  can  be  said 
in  Tindication  of  this  severity  but  that  he  and  Bonner  had 
taken  out  commissions,  with  the  rest  of  the  Bishops,  to 
bold-  their  bishopries  only   during  the  King's  pleasure; 
which  gave  the  rc^nts  a  right  to  displace  them  whenevef 
they  pleased.     Poynet  was  translated  from  Rochester  to 
Winchester;  Story  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and 
Veysey  resigning,  Coverdale  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
his  room  :   So  that  now  the  bench  of  Bishops  had  a  ma- 
jority for.  the  reformation. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  in  council  to  reform  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  church.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  appointed 
to  this  work,  who  framed  forty-two  articles  upon  the  chieC 
points  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  copies  of  which  were  sent 
to  the  other  Bishops  and  learned  divines,  for  their  conec-^ 
tions  and  amendments  ;  after  which  the  Arclibishop  rei'iew- 
ed  them  a  second  time,  and  presented  them  to  the  council,, 
where  they  received  the  royal  sanction.  This  was  another 
li^gh  act  of  the  supremacy ;  the  articles  not  beilTg.  brought 
into  parliaitlenti  cm:  agreed  uixm  in  convocation,,  as  they. 
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ought  to  have  becn^  and  as  the  title  sccros  to  express.  When 
this  was  afterwards  objected  to  Cranmer  in  the  next  reign 
as  a  frauds  he  owned  the  charge,  but  said,  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  title,  and  complained  of  it  to  the  council,  who  told  him, 
the  book  ^-as  so  entitled,  because  it  w*as  published  in  the 
time  of  the  convocation ;  which  was  no  better  than  a  mean 
evasipiv  Hiese  articles  are  for  substance  the  same  with 
those  now  in  use,  being  reduced  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
nine^  in  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  con^*  ^ 
tioverted  clause  of  the  twentieth  article,  that  the  church  -  ^'^  ^  i 
has  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority '^  ^"^'^  ^^^ 
in  controversies  of  feith,  is  not  in  King  Edward's  articles ;  '^  ~ 
nor  docs  it  appear  how  it  came  into  Elizabeth's.  It  is 
tvident  by  the  title  that  they  were  designed  as  articles  of 
iruik,  and  not  of  peaee^  as  some  have  pretended,  who  sub- 
fcribed  them  rather  as  a  comprombe,  not  to  teach  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  them,  than  as  a  declaration  that  they 
believed  them..  This  was  a  notion  the  imposers  never 
dioi^t  of,  nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  the  conceit. 
So  that  those  who  subscribed,  did  either  believe  them  to 
be  true,  or  else  they  did  grossly  prevaricate.  With  the 
book  of  articles  was  printed  a  short  catechism,  with  a  prc- 
hct  prefixed  in  the  King's  name.  It  is  dated  May  7th, 
about  seven  weeks  before  the  King's  deatlu 

The  next  work  the  reformers  were  employed  in,  was  a 
iaoond  correction  of  the  Common  Prayer.  ^  Some  things 
they  added,  and  others  that  had  been  retained  through  tlie 
necessity  of  the  times,  were  struck  out.  The  most  con- 
siderable amendments  were  these.  The  daily  s«r\'ice 
opened  with  a  short  confession  of  sins,  and  of  absolution 
to  such  as  should  repent.  The  communion  began  with  a 
rehearsal  of  the  ten  commandments,  the  congregation 
being  on  their  knees ;  and  a  pause  was  made  between  the 
rehearsal  of  every  commandment,  for  the  people's  dew- 
tions.  A  rubric  was  also  added,  concerning  the  posture 
of  kneeling,  which  declares  that  there  was  no  adoration 
intended  thereby  to  the  bread  and  wine,  which  was  gross ' 
idolatry ;  nor  did  they  think  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ  there  present.  This  clause  was  struck  out  by  Queen 
Elizabeth, \o  give  a  latitude  to  Papists  and  Lutherans; 
Wt  was  inserted  again  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
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second  at  the  request  of  the  Puritans.  Besides  these  amend- 
ments, sundry  old  rites  and  ceremonies^  retained  in  tlic  for« 
racr  book,  were  discontinued;  and  the  whole  liturgy  was 
in  a  manner  reduced  to  the  form  in  which  it  appears  at 
present,  excepting  some  small  variations  that  have  since 
been  made,  for  clearing  ambiguities. 

When  the  parliament  met,  it  was  brought  into  the  house^ 
with  a  form  of  ordaining  bi&hops,  priests,  and  deacons ; 
lK>th  which  passed  the  houses  without  any  considerable 
opposition.  Tlie  new  ser\ice  book  ^'as  to  take  place  in  all 
churches  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  under  the  same 
penalties  that  had  been  enacted  to  enforce  the  former  book 
three  years  before.  By  another  act  of  this  session  the 
marriages  of  the  clergy,  if  performed  according  to  the 
scr\'ice  book,  were  declared  good  and  valid,  and  their 
children  inheritable  according  to  law.  Heath,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  were  both  de- 
prived this  year,  with  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  wiios^ 
bishopric  was  designed  to  be  divided  iuto  two ;  but  the  act 
never  took  place. 

One  of  the  last  things  the  King  set  his  hand  to^  was 
a  n>yal  visitation,  to  examine  what  plate,  jewels,  and 
other  furniture,  remained  in  the  churches.  Tlic  visitors  * 
were  to  leave  in  every  church,  one  or  two  chalices  of 
silver,  with  linen  for  the  communion  table  and  for  surplices, 
but  to  bring  the  best  of  the  church-furniture  into  tlie 
King's  treasury ;  and  to  sell  the  linen  copes,  altar  cloths, 
&c.  and  distribute  the  money  to  the  poor.  Some .  hare 
called  this  by  the  name  of  sacrilege,  and  it  was  really  no 
better.  But  it  ougiit  to  l>e  remembered,  the  young  King 
was  now  langubhing  under  a  consumption,  and  drawing 
near  his  cud. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  in  the  course  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  last  reign,  there  was  a  very  great 
alienation  of  church  property.  Tlie  chauntry  lands  were 
sold  among  the  laity,  some  of  wliom  held  five  or  six 
prebendaries*  or  canonrles,  while  the  clergy  themselves 
were  in  want.  The  Bishops  were  too  easy  in  parting 
with  the  lands  and  manors  belonging  to  their  bishoprics, 
and  the  courtiers  were  too  greedy  in  grasping  at  every  . 
thing  they  could  lay   their  hands  on.     If  the  revenues 
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of  the  diurdi  Iiad  been  abused  to  superstition,  they  might 
Lave  been  converted  to  other  religious  uses ;  or  if  too  great 
a  proix>rtion  of  the  riches  of  tlie  kingdom  was  in  tlie  hand^ 
of  tlie  church,  they  should  first  have  made  an  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  and  the  endowment 
of  smaller  livings,  before  they  had  enriched  their  friends  and 
families. 

Nor  were  the  li\nes  of  maiiy  who  were  zealous  for  the  re-  -    '--^'^ 
(brmation,  free  from  scandal.   The  courtiers  and  great  men     '  '  -  ** ' 
indulged  themselves  in  a  dissolute  and  licentious  life;  and  ^"^^i 
the  clergy  were  not  without  their  blemishes.     Some  who 
embraced  the  reformation  were  far  from  adorning  their  pro-   ^  r  <  /w 
fessioii^  which  disposed  the  people  to. return  to  their  old  r* 
superstitions.    Nevertheless    there  were  many   great    and  !  |'*  / '^  \.' 
shining  lights  among  them,  who  were  an  example  to  their'  * 

flocks ;  but  their  numbers  were  small,  in  comparison  to  thot»e 
who  lived  otlierwisc. 

We  have  no^v  seen  the  length  of  King  Edward's  re« 
formation. .  It  was  an  adventurous  undertaking  for  a  few 
bishops  and  privy  counsellors^,  to  cliange  the  religion  of 
a  nation,  only  by  the  advantage  of  the  supremacy  of  a 
minor,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  in  parliament  or 
conisocation,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  presumptive  heir, 
who  was  a  declared  enemy  of  all  their  proceedings ;  as  was 
the  ci^  in  the  former  part  of  this  reign.  We  liave  taken 
notice  of  the  mistaken  principles  of  the  reformers,  in  mak-> 
ing  use  of  the  civil  power  to  force  men  to  conformity ;  and 
of  their  stretching  tlie  laws  to  reach  those  whom  they  could 
not  fairly  come  at  any  other  way.  But  notwithstanding 
these  and  some  other  mistakes,  they  were  great  and  good 
men,  and  valiant  for  the  truth  ;  as  appears  by  their  altcr- 
i^'ards  sealing  it  with  their  blood.  They  made  as  quick 
advances  perliaps  in  restoring  religion  to  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity, as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  admit; 
and  it  is  evident  they  designed  to  go  fartlicr,  and  not  make 
this,  the  last  st^indard  of  reformation.  Indeed  ElizabL»th 
thought  her  brother  had  gone  too  far,  by  stripping  religion 
of  too  many  ornaments ;  and  therefoie  when  she  came  to 
the  crown,  was  hardly  persuaded  to  restore  it  to  the  con- 
dftion  in  which  he  left  it.  James  the  first,  Charles  the  first, 
j&rchbishop  J^ud,  and  all  their  admirers,  instead  of  re- 
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nio\ing  further  from  the  superstitious  pomps  of  the  Chmdi 
of  Rome,  have  been  iur  returning  back  to  them,  and  bavr 
appealed  to  the  settlement  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  a  perfect 
standard. 

Martin  Baccr,  a  German  di\ine,  and  professor  of  fivi- 
nity  in  Cambridge,  a  person  in  high  esteem  witti  the  TQung 
King,  drew  up  a  plan,  and  presented  it  to  his  Mfgeity, 
in  which  he  treats  largely  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Th« 
King  having  read  it,  set  himself  to  write  a  general  dis- 
course on  reformation,  but  did  not  live  to  finuh  it.  Bucte 
proposed,  that  there  might  be  a  strict  discipline,  to  oc- 
clude scandalous  livers  from  the  sacrament ;  and  that  the 
old  popish  habits  might  be  laid  aside.  He  did  not  Ue 
the  half  office  of  communion,  or  second  service,  to  be 
said  at  the  altar,  when  there  was  no  sacrament.  He.  ap- 
proved not  of  godfathers  answering  in  the  child's  naitief 
so  well  as  in  their  own.  He  presses  much  the  sanctifiet- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  day;  and  that  there  might  be  many 
fitstings,  but  was  against  the  observation  of  Lent.  Ht 
would  have  the  pastoral  function  restored  to  what  it  ooght 
to  be ;  that  Bishops,  throwing  off  all  secular  cares,  shoobl 
give  themselves  to  their  spiritual  employments.  He  ad- 
vises that  coadjutors  might  be  given  to  some,  and  a  coimdl 
of  presbyters  appointed  for  them  all.  He  would  have  rural 
Bishops  9et  over  twenty  or  thirty  parishes,  who  should 
gather  their  ctorgy  often  together,  and  inspect  them  closely; 
and  that  a  provincial  synod  should  meet  twice  a  year,  when 
a  secular  man  in  the  King's  name,  should  be  appointed  to 
observe  their  proceedings. 

Cranmer  was  of  the  same  mind.  He  disliked  the  pre- 
sent way  of  governing  the  church,  by  convocations,  as 
they  are  now  formed ;  in  which  deans,  archdeacons,  and 
<»thedrals,  have  an  interest  far  superior  in  number,  to 
those  elected  to  represent  the  clerg)'.  These  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  more  than  a  part  of  our  civil  constitution.— 
They  have  no  foundation  in  scripture,  nor  any  warrant 
from  the  first  ages  of  the  church;  but  arose  from  the 
model  set  forth  by  Charles  the  great,  and  formed,  according 
to  the  feudal  law,  by  which  a  riglit  of  giving  subsidioa|y 
was  vested  in  all,  who  were  possessed  of  such  tenures^ 
as  qualified  them  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
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State.  Nor  was  Cianiner  satisfied  with  the  liturgy,  though 
it  had  been  twice  reformed,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  learn- 
ed BuUinger,  who  told  the  exiles  at  Frankfort,— <<  That 
die  Archbishop  had  drawn  up  a  book  of  prayers  a  hundred 
tinies  more  perfect,  than  that  which  was  then  in  being ;  but 
the  same  c(Hild  not  take  place,  for  that  he  was  matched  with 
siidh  a  wicked  cleigy  and  convocation,  and  other  enemies/' 
The  King  was  of  the  same  sentiments ;  but  his  untimely  death, 
which  happened  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  hiaieign,  put  an  end  to  all  his  noble  designs  for 
peifecting  the  reformation.  He  was  indeed  an  incomparable 
prince,  of  most  {Hromising  expectations ;  and  in  the  judgment 
of  tlie  most  impartial  persons,  the  phoenix  ot  his  age.  It  was 
mofe  than  whispered,  that  he  was  poisoned.  But  it  is  very  sur- 
nrisii^  that  aprotestant  divine,  Heylin,in  hb  History  of  the 
Keibiination  should  ssy,— ^  That  he  was  ill  principled ;  that 
ilia  feign  was  unfortunate ;  and  that  his  death  was  not  au 
inleBdty  to  the  church ;"— only  because  he  was  apprehen- 
sbc  be  would  have  reduced  the  hierarchy,  to  a  more  primi- 
tive iUndafd.  With  good  King  Edward  died  all  further 
stAvaliees  of  the  reformation ;  the  alterations  that  were  made 
jifiterwards  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  hardly  came  up  to  his 
standard. 
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CHAP.   III. 


REIGN    OF    MARY* 

Lady  Jane  Orey  proclmfned  Queen^^^Queen  Mary  enten 
Lofulen.^Her  declaration, — Reformers  vnprisoned^ 
Popery  restored. — JFyafs  RebelKon. — The  Clergy  efed' 
rrf.— 77k^  Queen* s  Marriage. — T%e  Kingdom  reconciled 
to  Home. — Protestants  burnt. — Bonner's  crueUy,'^ 
Bradford^  Philpot,  and  Cranmer  burnt. — Sufferings  cf 
Protestants. — Many  goes  into  exile. — Rise  of  the  Pwrt- 

tans.  — Tnmbles   at    Frankfort. Sufferings  of  the 

Princess  Elizabeth.— Calamities  of  the  Nation.— Tkt 
Queen's  Death. — Her  Character. 

TT  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  that  an  abso- 
lute  supremacy  over  the  consciences  of  men,  lodged 
with  a  single  person,  may  as  well  be  prejudical  as  service* 
able  to  true  religion  :  for  if  Henry  the  eighth  and  his  soa. 
Edward  the  sixth  reformed  some  abuses  by  their  supre- 
macy, against  a  majority  of  the  pe<Vple,  Queen  Mary  made 
use  of  the  same  power,  to  turn  things  back  into  their  old-^ 
channel,  till  she  had  restored  the  grossest  and  most  idola- 
trous part  of  popery.  This  was  b^^n  by  pfochmttinM 
and  orders  of  council,  till  her  Majesty  could  procure  a  par* 
liament  disposed  to  repeal  King  Edward's  laws,  whi9li 
she  quickly  found  means  to  accomplbh.  It  is  stnuoge 
indeed,  that  when  there  were  but  seven  or  eight 
that  opposed  the  reformation  under  Edward,  the 
house  of  lords  should  almost  all  turn  papists  in  the 
reign  of  Mary;  but  as  to  the  commons  it  b  less  wonderfidf 
because  they  are  changeable,  and  the  Court  took  care 
to  new  model  the  returning  officers  in  the  cities  and  cor* 
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porations  before  the  elections  came  on,  so  that  scarcely 
one  was  left,  who  was  not  a  Roman  Cathoh'c.  Bribery 
and  menaces  were  made  use  of  in  all  places ;  and  where 
they  could  not  carry  elections  by  reason  of  the  superiority 
of  the  reformed,  the  sherifis  made  double  returns.  It  is 
aad  when  the  religion  of  a  nation  is  under  such  a  direction ! 
But  so  it  will  be,  when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  bigoted 
prince  and  ministry.  Queen  Mary  was  a  sad  example  of 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  whose  reign  was  one  conti- 
nued  scene  of  pahunity.  It  is  the  genuine  picture  of  popery^, 
and  riiould  be  remembered  by  all  proteslfpts  with  abhor- 
rence; the  prihciples  of  that  religion  being  such  as  no  man 
can  receive,  till  he  has  abjured  his  senses,  renounced  his 
reason,  and  put  off  all  the  tender  compassions  of  human- 
nature.' 

Edward  the  sixth  being  far  gone  in  a  consumption,  from 
a  coiDtem  for  preserving  the  reformation,  was  persuaded^ 
to  set  aside  the  succession  of  his  sisters  Mary  and  Eliza- 
bedi,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  first  and  last  being 
papists,  and  Elizabeth's  blood  being  tainted  by  act  of 
parliament;  and  to  settle  the  crown,  by  will,  upon  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  a 
lady  of  extnMyrdinary  qualities,  zealous  for  the  reforma- 
tion, and  next  in  blood,  after  these  princesses.  One  mjiy 
guess  the  sad  apprehensions  the  council  were  under  for 
the  protestant  religion,  when*  they  put  the  King,  who 
was  a  minor,  and  not  capable  by  law  of  making  a  will, 
upon  this  expedient,  and  set  their  hands  to  the  validity 
of  it.  The  King  being  cfead,  Queen^jANs  was  proclaimed 
with  the  usual  solemniries,  and  an  army  raised  to  support 
her  title ;  but  the  princess  Mary,  then  in  Norfolk,  being 
inhumed  of  her  brother*s  death,  sent  a  letter  to  the  coun- 
cil in  which  she  claims  the  crown,  and  charges  them  upon 
their  aU^iance  to  proclaim  her  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
ebewhere.  The  cooncilin  return,  insisted  upon  her  laying^ 
aside  her  claim,  and  submitting  as  a  good  subject  to  her 
new  sovereign.  But  Mary,  by  th'e  encouragement  of  her 
friends  in  the  countr}*,  resolved  to  maintain  her  right ;  and 
to  make  her  way  more  easy,  she  promised  the  Suffolk  men, 
im  make  no  alt<erations  in  religion.     This  gained  her'aa 
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hmjp  With  which  she  inarched  towards  liondon ;  Vat  be^ 
ftrre  she  arrived^  hoth  the  council  and  citizens  of  LondM 
deckrcd  for  her ;  and  site  made  her  public  entry  without  dit 
Kosa  of  a  drop  of  blood,  four' weeks  after  the  deceaso  of  hsr 
brother. 

Upon.  Mary's  entcrancc  into  the  Tower,  she  rchadidk 

Bonner,  (lardiner,  and  others  whom  she  called  ber  pn^ 

soners.    And  her  Ma}csty  deehnred  in  council,^— -><*  That 

tlxnigh  her  conscience  was  settled  in  matters' of  reKgion^ 

yet   she  was  resolved  not  to  compel  others,  but  by  fim 

preaching  of  th%word.*'— — llib   was  dtftrmt  finmi  ksB 

promise  to  the  Suffulk  men :  she  assured  tbem,  that 

ligion  should  be  lifft  upon  the  same  footing  as  she  found 

at  the  death  of  King  Edward, .  but  now  she  inaim 

tliat  the  old  religion  is  to  be   restored,   though    wkhoiit 

compulsion.     Next   day  there  was  a  tunmit  at  St*  FsfuTs^ 

occasioned  by  Dr.  Bourne,  one  of  the  canons  of  that  clHisoh^ 

preiiehing  against  the  kt<!  reformation :   he  .^pohe  lA 

roendation  of  Bonner,  and  was  proceeding  to  severe  lel 

tions  upon  tile  late  Kii^  Edwairf,  when  the  whole  audiatwe 

was  hi  an  uproar ;  some  caUing  to  puU  down  the  prtaebcTn 

others  throwing  stones,  and  one  a  dagger,  which  tftuck  \A 

the  pulpit.    Mr.  Rogers  and  Bradford^  twa  poptute  prtachtfM 

for  the  reformation,  hazarded  their  lives  tb  sava  tkt  dst-t 

tor's,  and  conveyed  him  in  safety  to  t  neif^boiMring  house  | 

notwithstanding  which  act  of  charity,  they  were  fiist  k 

prisoned,  and  soon  afterwards  burnt  for  heresy.    To  prtvi 

the  like  tumults,  the  Queen  published  an  inUbidon 

bidding  all  preaching  without  special  licence;    dechuriqit 

further,  that  s/te  woultl  not  comfHfl  her  subjects  to  be  ^ 

'  her  reltgioMy  till  pftblic  order  slwutd  be  taken  by  comnrnm 

assent.    Here  was  lanother  hitimation  of  an  apptoaAhig 

storm.    And  a  proclamation  H-as  alsopublislied,  for  mattan 

of  families  to  oblige  their  apprentices  and  senraatSy  to  h^ 

quent  their  o^'n  parish  churches  on  Sundays  and  boMaySy 

and  to  keep  them  at  home  at  other  times. 

'riie  shutting  up  of  all  the  pratestant  pulpita  at  once^ 
awakened  the  Suffolk  men,  who  presuming  upon  tke 
Queen's  eng-agement,  sent  a  deputation  to  Courts  t» 
represent  their  grievances  3  but  the  Queen  checked  Ihem 
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Ibr  their  insolei^ce :  and  one  of  their  number  happening 
<o  mention  her  promise,  was  put  in  the  pillory  three  days 
togetlier,  and  had  his  cars  cut  off  for  defamation.  Bonnor, 
Cfiirdiner,  Tonstall,  Heath,  and  Day  were  restored  to  their 
{iMx^ics.  Some  of  tlie  reformers  continuing  to  preach 
after  the  inhibition,  were  taken  into  custody,  among  whom 
w«re  Hooper,  Coverdale,  Dr.  Taylor,  Rogers,  and  several 
«lhen.  Hooper  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  no  regard 
Mng  had  to  his  active  zeal  in  asserting  the  Queen's  right, 
against  the  title  of  the  Lady  Jane ;  but  so  sincerely  did 
(his  good  man  follow  the  light  of  his  conscience,  when  he 
could  not  but  foresee  the  sad  consequences  which  were  likely 
4o  ensue.  Coverdale  being  a  foreigner,  was  ordered  to 
loeep  hk  house  till  further  orders.  Cranmer  was  so  silent  at 
Lambeth,  that  it  was  thought  he  would  have  returned  to 
fkut  old  religion;  but  he  ^*as  preparing  a  protestation 
against  it^  which  taking  air,  he  %vas  examined,  and  con- 
the  fact,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  Bishop  Lati- 
Holgate,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  committed  to  the 
frisoa,  and  Horn,  Dean  of  Durham,  being  summoned 
the  council,  iied  beyond  the  sea. 
The  storm  gathering  so  thick  upon  the  reformers,  above 
eight  hundred  of  them  retired  into  foreign  parts.  Some 
fled  in  disguise,  or  went  over  as  the  ser\'ants  of  foreign 
notestaflitis,  who  having  come  hither  for  shelter  in  King 
Bdvfavd*«  time,  were  now  required  to  leave  the  kingdom ; 
anoiig  these  were  Peter  Martyr  and  John  a  Liisco,  with 
Uf  eongregation  of  Germans.  But  to  prevent  too  many 
of  the  E«nglish  embarking  with  them,  an  order  of  council 
wm  seat  to  all  the  ports,  that  none  should  be  suffered  to 
dafart  the  kingdom  without  proper  passports,  llic 
RomMi  Catholic  party,  from  an  abundant  zeal  for  their 
iriigion,  out-ran  the  laws,  and  celebrated  mass  in  divers 
ciMflrches,  before  it  was  restored  by  lawful  authority ; 
aA9e  the  people  that  favoured  the  reformation,  continued 
their  public  devotions  with  great  seriousness  and  ferwncy, 
aa  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  coming  upon  thtin; 
h«t  the  rude  multitude  came  into  the  churches,  insulted 
their  ministers,  and  ridiculed  their  worship.  The  Court 
not  only  winked  at  these  things,  but  fined  Judge  Hales 
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{who  alone  had  refused  to  sign  the  act  which  transferred  the 
crown  to  Jane  Grey)  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  because  in 
his  circuit,  he  ordered  the  justices  of  Kent  to  conform  them* 
selves  to  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  not  yet  repealed ;  which 
that  gentleman  laid  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  grew  melan- 
choly, and  drowned  himself. 

The  Queen  was  crowned  October  the  first,  by  Gardiner^ 
attended  by  ten  other  bishops,  all  in  their  mitres,  copes  and 
crosiers ;  and  a  parliament  was  smnmoned  to  meet  on  the 
tenth.  What  methods  were  used  to  secure  the  election^ 
has  been  already  related.  On  the  thirty-first  of  October 
a  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  commons,  for  repealing  King 
Edward's  laws  about  religion,  which  was  debated  six  dayi^ 
and  at  length  carried.  It  repeals  in  general  all  die  late 
statutes  relating  to  religion,  and  enacts,*-^^  That  after  the 
twentieth  of  December  next,  there  should  be  no  other  form 
of  divine  service  than  what  had  been  used  in  the  last  year 
of  Henry  the  eighth." — Severe  punishments  were  decreed 
against  such  as  should  interrupt  the  public  service,  abuse 
the  holy  sacrament,  or  break  down  altars,  crucifixes,  or 
crosses.  It  was  made  felony  for  any  number  above  twelv^ 
to  assemble  together  with  an  intention  to  alter  the  estab- 
lished religion.  November  the  third.  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
Lady  Jane,  Lord  Guildford,  and  two  other  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  were  brought  to  their  trialf 
for  high  treason,  in  levying  war  against  the  Queen,  and 
conspiring  to  set  up  another  in  her  room.  They  all 
confessed  their  indictments,  but  Cranmer  appealed  to 
his  judges,  how  unwillingly  he  had  set  his  hand  to  the  :ex* 
elusion  of  the  Queen:  these  judgments  were  confirmed 
by  parliament,  after  which,  the  Queen's  intended  mar* 
riage  with  Philip  of  Spain  being  discovered,  the  conmaom 
sent  their  speaker,  and  twenty  of  their  members,  humbly 
to  entreat  her  Majesty,  not  to  marry  a  stranger;  with 
which  she  was  so  displeased,  that  she  dissolved  the* parlia- 
ment. 

The  convocation  that  sat  with  the  parliament  was  equally 
devoted  to  the  Court.  Care  had  been  taken  to  secure 
their  elections.  In  the  collection  of  public  acts,  there  are 
found  hundred  and  fifty  presentations  to  livings  before  the 
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choice  ef  represcntati^xs ;  so  that  the  lower  house  of 
convocation  was  of  a-piece  with  the  upper,  from  whence 
almost  all  the  protestant  Bishops  were  excluded  hy  imr 
prisonment,  deprivation,'  or  otherwise.  Bonner  presided 
as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  and 
Weston,  Dean  of  Westminster  was  chosen  prolocutor.  On 
the  twentieth  of  October  it  was  proposed  to  the  members, 
to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  which 
all  complied  with,  except  Philpot,  Archdeacon  of  Win- 
chester; Philips,  Dean  of  Rochester;  Haddon,  Dean  of 
Exeter;  Cheyney,  Archdeacon  of  Hereford;  Aylmer,  Arch- 
deacon of  Stow;  and  Young,  chaunter  of  St.  Dsvid*s: 
these  disputed  the  point  for  three  days,  but  the  disputa- 
tion was  managed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
with  reproaches  and  menaces  on  the  stronger  side ;  and  the 
prolocutor  ended  it  with  saying.  You  have  thb  word,  but 

WB  HAVE  THE  SWORD. 

This  year  began  with  Wyat's  rebellion,  occasioned 
by  a  general  dislike  of  the  Queen's*  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain :  it  was  a  raw,  unadvised  attempt,  and  occa- 
sioned great  mischief  to  the  protestants,  though  religion 
luid  no  share  in  the  conspiracy,  Wyat  himself  being  a 
papist.  This  gentleman  got  together  four  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  marched  directly  to  London ;  but  coming 
into  Southwark,  he  found  the  bridge  so  well  fortified,  that 
lie  could  not  force  it  without  cannon ;  so  he  marched  about, 
and  having  crossed  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  came  by 
Charing-Cross  to  Ludgate  next  morning,  in  hopes  the  citi- 
zens would  have  opened  their  gates;  but  being  disappoint- 
ed, he  yielded  himself  a  prisoner,  and  was  afterwards 
executed;  as  were  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lord  Guildford  her 
husband,  and  others ;  lAdy  Elizabeth  herself  hardly  escap- 
ing, Wyat  upon  his  trial  accusing  her,  in  hopes  of  saving 
his  life ;  upon  which  she  was  ordered  into  custody :  but 
when  Wyat  saw  that  he  must  die,  he  acquitted  her  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  upon  the  Queen's  marriage  this  summer,  she 
obtaifted  her  pardon. 

As  soon  as  the  nation  was  a  little  settled,  her  Majesty 
gave  instructions  to  her  bishops  to  visit  the  clergy.  The 
injunctions  -w  ere  drawn  up  by  Gardiner,  and  contain  an 
angry  recital  of  all  the  innovations  introduced  into  the 
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r1  lurch,  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward;  and  a  charge  to  tlie 
IiUho|)s.  11ic*  Bishops  of  York,  St.  I>avid\  Chester,  an4 
Kristol,  were  deprived  for  being  manied ;  and  the  Bishopi 
of  l^iK*oln,  Ciiouccster,  and  Hereford,  were  depri\'ed  by 
the  ri'val  pleasure,  k%  holding  tlieir  bishoprics  by  such  % 
{Kitrnt.  It  wus  ver}'  urbitary  to  turn  out  the  Married  bishops, 
while  there  wa^  a  law  subsisting  to  allow  their  marriages  j 
and  to  deprive  the  other  bi.sho|M  witliout  any  manner  of 
proees!<,  morely  for  the  ro}-al  pleasure.  This  was  acting 
up  to  the  height  of  the  supremacy,  which  though  the  Queeu 
disclaimed  as  nu  unlawful  |Hm'er,  yet  she  usee!  it  for  the 
service  of  the.  Hoiuish  Cliurch.  The  vacant  bi>hoprios 
were  filled  wlih  nu-n  nfter  the  Queen's  own  heart.  The 
new  bishops  in  their  visitations,  and  particularly  Bonner, 
executed  the  Queen's  injunctions  with  rigour,  llic  roasji 
wa<;  celebrated  in  all  places,  and  the  old  popi>h  rites  and 
ceremonies  revived.  ITiere  was  a  quick  trade  for  imageSp 
that  w  ere  to  be  replaced  in  churches.  The  most  eminent 
preachers  in  L(mdi>n  were  under  confinement ;  and  all  the 
married  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  deprived.  Dr.  Parker 
reckons,  that  of  sixteen  thousand  clergv'men,  twelve  thou- 
sand w  ere  turned  out ;  w*hich  is  not  probable,  for  if  we 
compare  the  diocese  of  \orwick,  which  is  almost  an  eighth 
part  of  England,  and  in  which  there  were  but  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  deprived,  the  whole  number  will  fall  sliort  of 
three  thousand.  Some  were  turned  out  without  conviction ; 
and  some  were  never  cited,  and  yet  ejected  for  not  appearr 
ing.  Those  that  quitted  their  wives,  and  did  penance,  were 
nevertheless  deprived;  which  was  grounded  on  the  vow^ 
that  (as  w2ts  pretended)  they  had  made.  Such  was  the  dc« 
plorable  condition  of  the  reformed  this  summer,  and  such 
the  cruelty  of  their  adversaries. 

The  Queen's  second  parliament  met  April  the  second, 
Tlie  court  had  taken  care  of  the  elections  of  the  new  mem* 
hers  by  large  promises  of  money  from  Spain.  Tlieir  desigti 
was  to  persuade  the  parliament  to  appro\-e  of  the  Spanish 
match;  which  they  accomplished,  with  this  proviso,  that 
the  QuiH*n  alone  should  liavc  the  government  of  this  kingdom ; 
after  which  the  parliament  was  presently  dissolved.  Philip 
arrived  July  twentieth,  and  was  married  to  the  Queen  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  he  being  then  in  the  tw  cuty-seventh  year  of 
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bis  age,  and  the  Queen  in  her  thirty-cigth.  He  brought  Tvith 
him  a  vast  mass  of  wealth ;  twenty-seven  chests  of  bullion, 
every  chest  being  above  a  yard  long ;  and  ninety-nine  horse 
loads,  and  two  cart  loads  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  reformers  complaining  of  their  usage,  in  the  late 
dispute  held  in  convocation,  the  court  resolved  to  give 
them  a  fresh  mortification,  by  appointing  another  at-  Ox*- 
ford,  in  presence  of  the  whole  University;  and  because 
Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  the  mdst  celebrated 
divines  of  the  reformation,  they  were  by  warrant  from 
the  Queen  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Oxford,  to  manage 
the  dispute.  The  questions  to  be  disputed  were  tl)0se 
relating  to  transubstantiation,  and  the  propitiatory  sacriiiGe 
of  the  mass.  The  Bishops  behaved  with  great  modesty 
$nd  presence  of  mind ;  but  their  adversaries  insulted  and 
triumphed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Bishop  Ridley 
irrites,— "  TTiat  there  were  perpetual  shoutings,  tauntings, 
reproaches,  noise  and  confusion."  Cranmer  and  old  tati- 
floer  were  hissed  and  derided ;  and  Ridley  was  borne  dawn 
m/ith  noise  and  clamour.  In  April  they  were  summoned 
again  to  St.  Mary's,  and  required  to  subscribe,  as  having 
been  vanquished  in  disputation ;  but  they  all  refusing,  were 
declared  obstinate  heretics^  and  no  longer  members  of  the 
catholic  church. 

It  was  designed  to  expose  the  reformers  by  another 
disputation  at  Cambridge;  but  the  prisoners  in  London 
Jieariog  of  it,  published  a  paper,  declaring,  that  they 
would  pot  dispute  but  in  writing,  except  it  were  before 
the  Queen  and  council,  or  before  either  house  of  par- 
liament, because  of  the  misrepresentation  and  unfair 
usage  they  had  every  where  met  with.  At  the  same  time, 
they  printed  a'  summary  of  their  faith,  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives,  and  in  conclusion 
diarged  the  people  to  enter  into  no  rebellion  against 
the  Queen,  but  to  obey  her  in  all  points,  except  where 
her  commands  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. — 
This  put  an  end  .to  all  farther  triumphs  of  the  popish 
party  for  the  present,  and  was  a  noble  testimony  te 
the  chief  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  protestant 
fiutb.     But  since  the  reformers  were  not  to  be  run  do>vn 
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by  noise  and  clamour,  their  stedfastness  must  encounter  the 
fiery  trial. 

The  Queen's  third  parliament  met  November  the  eleventh. 
In  the  ii^Tits  of  summons,  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 
church  was  omitted,  though  it  was  still  by  law  vested  in 
the  crown.  The  money  brought  from  Spain  had  procured 
a  h<nisc  of  commons  devoted  to  the  court.  The  first  bill 
passed  was  the  repeal  of  Cardinal  Pole's  attainder,  and  the 
cardinal  arrived  in  England  two  days  after,  in  quality  of  the 
pope's  legate,  with  a  commission  to  receive  the  kingdom  of 
England,  into  the  bo.som  of  the  catholic  church :  and  in 
hh  speech  to  the  parliament  invited  them  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  apostolic  see.  Two  days  after  a  committee 
of  lords  and  commons  was  a])pointcd  to  draw  up  a  supplica* 
tion  to  the  King  and  Queen,  to  intercede  with  the  legate 
for  a  reconciliation;  promising  to  repeal  all  acts  made 
against  the  pojw's  authority.  This  being  presented  by  both 
houses  on  their  knees  to  the  King  and  Queen,  they  inter^ 
ceded  with  the  cardinal  accordingly ;  who  thereupon  made 
a  long  speech  in  the  house,  at  the  close  of  which  he  enjoined 
them  for  penance,  to  repeal  the  laws  abovementioned,  and 
then  in  the  pope's  name,  first  granted  them  a  full  absolu- 
tion, which  they  received  on  their  knees,  and  afterwards 
absolved  the  realm  from  all  censures. 

The  act  of  repeal  was  ready,  it  passed  both  houses,  and 
received  tlie  royal  assent.  It  enumerates  and  reverses  all 
acts  since  the  twentieth  of  Henry  the  eighth  against  the  holy 
see;  and  then  contains  the  following  restrictions,  which 
they  pray,  through  the  cardinal's  intercession,  may  be  esta- 
blished by  the  pope's  authority.  1 .  "  That  all  bishoprics, 
cathedrals  or  colleges,  now  established,  may  be  confirmed 
for  e^-er.  2.  "  That  marriages  within  such  degrees  as  are 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  may  be  confirmed,  and  their 
issue  legitimated.  8.  "  That  institutions  into  benefices  may 
he  confirmed.  4.  "  That  all  judicial  processes  may  be  con- 
firmed. 5.  "That  all  the  settlements  of  the  lands  of  any 
bishoprics,  monasteries,  or  other  religious  houses,  may  con- 
tinue as  they  were,  without  any  trouble  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts." 

The  cardinal  admitted  these  requests,  but  ended  with 
a  heavy  denunciation  of  the  judgments  of  God  upon  those 
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I  had  tjie  goods  of  the  cliurch  id  their  hands,  and  did 

restore  them.     And  to  malcc   the  clerpy  more  easy, 

i;  statuitrs  of  Mortm»in  were  suspended  for  twenty  years 

0  come.     But  after  all,  thtf  Poiw  refused  to  confiim  the 

slrictiuns,   aWedging,    that    the   legate  had    exceeded    Ins 

iu  tliat  the  jmssessoTii  of  church  lands  had  a  very 

1  tide  to  their  estates  diu-ing  this  reigo ;  and  even 

Kfbrc  the  reconciliation  was  fully   concluded,   the   Pope 

P|nil>Ibhed  a  bull,  by    wliich   he  excominunicnted  all  those 

■  '^Tfiom,  nho  were  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  church 

\'ior  in* -liist cries,  anil  did   not  restore  them.    This  alarmed 

ttbe  aupenitiiioiis    Queen,   who   apprehending  herself  near 

fSicr  liuie  of  child-birth,  sent  for   her  ministers   of  state, 

d  surrendered  up  all  the  lands  of  the  church  that  rcniaJn- 

•rown,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Pojic  or  his  legate 

labould  tliink  fn.    But  when  a  proposal  of  iliis  kind  ^^as  made 

unions  in  parliament,  some  of  them  boldly  laid 

Acir  hxtids   upon  their   swords,  and  said,  they  well   knew 

'  to  defend  ih«r  owii  property.    The  Quuen  however 

I  oo  with  acts  of  devotion  to  the  church  ;   slie  repaired 

d  old  monasteries  and  erected  new  ones ;   she  ordered 

k  Mrict  enquiry  to  be  made  after  those  who  had  pillaged 

i  churches  and  monasteries,  and  had  been  employed  in 

e  viiltatioRS   of  Henrj-  the  eighth,  and  Edward  the  sixth. 

£hc  commanded  Bisho])  Bonner  to  erase  out  of  the  jniblie 

■ords  nil  that  had  been  done  against  the  monks ;  and  par- 

BlJcuIarly  the  accounts  of  the  visitations  of  monasteries;  which 

ftliu  rendered  the   ecclesiastical  history  of  this  time  vety 

f  defective. 

TTie  next  act  brought  into  the  house,  was  for  reviving 
r  ihe  Mntnles  of  Richard  the  second,  and  Henry  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  for  burning  heretics;  which  passed  both  houses  in  stx 
daya,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  popish  clergy.  The 
bouses  having  been  informed  of  some  heretic  preachers,  who 
bod  prayed  in  their  conventicles,  that  God  would  turn  the 
Qocrn'x  heart  from  idolatry  to  the  true  faith,  or  else  shorten 
her  <toys ;  ihey  passed  an  act,  "  Tliat  all  that  prayed  after 
tim  nuiiner  should  be  adjudged  traitors ;"  after  which,  the 
parlcantcnt  was  dissolved. 

TIk  kingdom  being  now  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,    and   the   pcnul    laws    against  heretics    revived,  a 
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couacU  was  held  tbout  the  manner  of  dealing  with  die 
reicnrmed.  It  is  said,  that  Cardinal  Pole  was  for  the 
gentler  methods  of  intniction  and  persuasion,  wiuch  la 
somewhat  doubtful;  liowever  Gardiner  was  certainly  fkr 
rigour,  imagining  tliat  a  few  examples  of  severity  upon  the 
heads  of  the  party,  would  terrify  the  rest  into  a  coonpli- 
aiic^.  The  Queen  was  of  his  mind,  and  commanded 
Gardiner,  by  a  commission  to  himself  and  some  other 
Bishops,  to  make  the  experiment.  He  ho^n  with  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Cardmakcr,  and  BislK>p  Hoo|ier,  who  had 
been  kept  in  prison  eighteen  months  witlioiit  law.  •  These 
u|>on  examination  were  asked,  whether  Miey  would  abjure 
their  heretical  opinions  about  the  Kacranfciit,  and  submit 
to  the  church  as  then  established ;  which  they  refusing, 
were  declared  obstinate  heretics,  and  delivered  over  to  the 
siccular  pou'er.  Mr.  Rogers  was  burnt  in  Sniithfield,  a 
pardon  being  offered  him  at  the  stake,  which  lie  refused, 
thoi^h  he  had  a  wife  and  ten  small  children  unjirovided  far. 
Bishop  Hooper  \\'as  burnt  at  Gloucester.  He  was  not 
suffered  to  speak  to  the  people ;  and  was  used  so  barherously 
in  the  fire,  tliat  his  legs  and  thighs  were  roasted,  and  one 
of  his  hands  dropt  ofi^  before  he  expired :  his  last  words 
were,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Saunders,  another  minister, 
was  burnt  at  Coventry.  When  he  came  to  the  stake  he 
said,  ^^  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ;  welcome  everlastiiig 
life."  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Hadley,  suffered  next.  Gardiner  used 
him  very  roughly,  and  after  eondemniiig  and  degmdiiig 
him,  sent  him  to  his  own  parsonage  to  be  burnt ;  which  he 
underwent  with  great  courage,  though  he  had  barbarous 
usage  in  the  fire,  his  hrains  being  beat  out  with  one  of  the 
halberts.  Crardiner  seeing  himself  disappointed,  meddled 
no  further,  but  committed  the  prosecution  of  the  bloody 
work,  to  Bonner,  who  acting  more  like  a  cannibal  than 
^  christian,  condemned  without  mercy  all  that  came  befnpe 
him,  and  ordering  them  to  be  kefit  in  the  most  eniel 
durance,  till  they  were  deliNtred  over  to  the  civil  mfigistrate. 
He  tore  ofi*  the  beard  of  Tomkias,  a  wea^'er  in  Shorediteb^ 
and  held  his  hand  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  till  the  sinews 
and  veins  shnink  and  burst.  He  put  others  in  dungeons, 
and  in  tlie  stocks,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  water:  aud 
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vfhtn  fhty  wel^  f>rougfit  beibre  hirti,  insuhed  over  tlieir 
misery  m  a  most  brutwh  nninner. 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April,  Bishop  Ferrars  and 
ten  others  n-crc  brought  to  the  stake.  But  these  burnings 
were  disKked  by  the  nation,  which  began  to  be  astonished 
at  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  martyrs ;  and  to  be  ^ 
shocked  at  the  tmreloming  severity  of  the  Bishops,  vi^o 
being  repruaehcd  with  their  cruchies,  threw  the  odium 
upon  the  King  and  CJxieen.  At  the  same  time  a  petition 
was  printed  by  the  exiles  beyond  sra,  and  addressed  to 
the  Ctueen,  putting  her  in  mind,—"  That  the  Turics  tole- 
rated Christfains^  and  the  Christians  in  most  places  tolerated 
Jews.  That  no  papbt  had  been  put  to  detfth  for  religion 
in  King  Edward^s  time.  And  tlien  tliey  beseech  the  no- 
bilify  and  common  people,  to  intercede  with  her  Klajesty, 
tb  put  a  stop  to  this  issue  of  bloody  and  at  least  grant  her 
aul^^ets  the  same  liberty  she  allowed  strangers,  of  trans* 
portin|{  themselves  into  foreign  part9.''-^But  it  had  no 
eitfet.  Philip  heing  informed  of  the  artifices  of  tlie 
8iBlio|w,  eaufted  his  confe^sior  Alphonsus  to  preach  against 
these  severities,  which  he  did  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
cmrt.  Bonner  himself  pretended  to  be  sick  of  them ;  but 
aftet  settle  little  recess  he  went  on.  And  though  Philip 
pretended  to  be  for  milder  measures,  yet  be  and  the  Queen 
signed  a  letter  to  Bonner,  to  quicken  him  in  his  pastoral 
dsty;  whereupon  he  redoubled  his  fury,  and  in  the  month 
of  Jvbe  condemned  nine  protestants  at  once  to  the  stake 
in  Eases ;  and  the  council  wrote  to  the  sheriffs,  to  gather 
die  gentry  together,  to  countenance  the  executions  with 
their  presence. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Mr.  John  Bradford,  a  most 
eelebrated  preacher  in  King  Edward's*  days,  suftered  mar- 
tyrdom. He  was  an  eminent  Christian,  and  is  said  to  have 
done  as  much  ser\'icc  to  the  reformation  by  his  letters  from 
priioni  as  by  his  preaching  in  the  pulpit.  Endeavours 
vere  used  to  turn  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  brought 
to  the  stake  with  one  John  Lease,  an  apprentice  nineteen 
yean  old  j  he  kissed  the  stake  and  the  faggots  >  but  beii^ 
forbid  to  speak  to  the  people,  he  only  prayed  with  his 
felkjw-su£ferer,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  fire.  His 
hM  werds  weie,  '1  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way. 
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that  leadeth  unto  ctenml  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it."  From  Smithfield  the  persecution  spread  all  over  the 
country;  in  the •  months  of  June  and  July  eight  men  and 
one  woman  were  burnt  in  Kent ;  and  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  twenty-five  more  in  Suffislk,  Essex, 
and  Surry.  But  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  popbh  cruelty 
was  yet  to  come.  On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  Bishops 
liidley  and  Latimer,  were  martyred  at  one  staked  in  Ox- 
ford. Latimer  died  presently,  but  Ridley  was  a  long  time 
in  exquisite  torments,  his  lower  parts  being  burnt  before 
the  fire  reached  liis  body.  His  last  words  to  his  fellow- 
sufiercr  were,  ^^  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God  will 
cither,  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame,  or  enable  us  to  abide 
it.  Latimer  replied,  ^^  Be  of  good  comfort,  for  we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England,  as  I  trust  by  God'a 
grace  shall  never  be  put  out.'*  The  very  same  day  Crardiner 
their  great  persecutor,  was  struck  with  the  illness  of  which 
he  died ;  and  which  held  him  in  great  agonies  till  the  twelfth 
of  November,  when  he  expired.  He  would  not  sit  down 
to  dinner,  till  he  had  received  the  news  from  Oxford  of 
the  burning  of  the  two  Bishops,  which  was  not  till  four. 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  while  he  was  at  dinner,  he . 
was  seized  with  the  distemper  that  put  an  end  to  his  life. . 
When  Bishop  Day  spoke  to  him  of  justification  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  he  said,  if  you  open  that  gap  to  the 
people  then  farewell  all  again.  He  confessed  he  had  sinned 
with  Peter,  but  had  not  repented  with  him.  Arch*- 
deacon  PhilfX>t  was  burnt  on  the  eighteenth  of  December, 
and  behaved  at  the  stake  with  the  courage  and  resolution  of 
the  primitive  martyrs. 

On  the    twenty-first  of  March   following,   Archbishop 
Cranmer  suffered.      He  had   l>een    degraded  by  Bishops* 
Thirlby  and  Bonner.    Bonner  insulted  him  in  an  indecent 
manner,  but  Thirlby  melted  into  tears.     After  this,  by  much 
persuasion,  and  in  ho|)e  of  life,  he  set  his  hand  to  a  paper^ 
in  which  he  renounced  the  errors  of  Luther  and  ZuingUuv 
and  acknowledged  his  belief  of  the  corporal  presence,  the 
Pope's   supremacy,    purgatory,   the    invocation    of   saints, 
&c.     This  u'us  quickly  published  to  the  world,  with  great . 
triumph   among  the  papists,  and  grief  to  the  reformers. 
But  the  unmerciful  Queen  was  still  resolved  to  have  hi» 
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life,  and  accordingly  sent  down  a  writ  for  his  execution  i 
she  could  never  forgive  the  share  he  had  in  her  radther's 
divorce^  and  in  driving  the  Pope*s  authority  out  of  £ng« 
land.  Cranmer  suspecting  the  design,  before  the  warrant 
came  down,  prepared  a  true  confession  of  his  faith,  which 
he  carried  in  his  bosom  to  St.  Mary's  church,  on  the  day 
of  his  .martyrdom,  where  he  was  raised  on  an  eminence 
that  he  might  be  seen  by  the  people,  and  hear  his  own  fune- 
ral sermon.  Never  was  there  a  more  awfiil  and  melancholy 
spectacle;  an  Archbishop,  once  the  second  man  in  the 
kingdom,  now  clothed  with  rags,  and  a  gazipg  stock  to  the 
world!  Cole  the  preacher  magnified  bis  conversion,  as 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  assured  him  of  a  great 
many  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul.  After  sermon  lie 
desired  Cranmer  to  declare  his  own  faith,  which  he  di4 
with  tears,  professing  his  belief  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  the  apostles'  creed ;  and  then  came  to  that,  which  he 
taid  troubled  his  conscience  more  than  any  thing  he  had 
done  in  his  Ufe,  and  that  was,  his  subscribing  the  above- 
mentioned  paper,  out  of  fear  of  dc^th  and  love  of  life ; 
and  therefore  when  he  came  to  the  fire  he  was  resolved,  that 
the  hand  which  signed  it,  should  burn  first.  The  assembly. 
was  all  in  confusion  at  this  disappointment ;  and  the  broken-^ 
hearted  Archbishop  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  was  led 
immediately  to  the  stake ;  and  being  tied  to  it,  he  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  to  the  flame,  never  moving  it  but  once  to 
w^  his  iace,  till  it  dropt  off.  He  often  cried  out  'that  un^ 
ipprthy  hand! '^ His  last  words  were,  ^^  Lord  Jesus  receive 
my  spirit/' 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  my  design  to  write  a 
martyrology  of  these  times  ;  nor  to  follow  Bishop  Bonner 
and  his  brethren,  through  the  rivers  of  protestant  blood 
wUch  they  shed.  Tlie  whole  year  1556  was  one  continued 
persecution,  in  which  popery  triumphed  in  all  its  false; 
and  bloody  colours.  Bonner  not  content  to  bum  heretics 
sin^y,  sent  them  by  companies  to  the  stake.  Such  as  were 
suspected  of  heresy,  were  examined  upon  the  articles  of  the 
coffool  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  &c.  and  the 
;  and  if  they  did  not  make  satisfactory  answers,  they 
srithoul  any  fturther  proofs  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Wonui  were  not  spared,  nor  infants  in  th^  womb.  .  In 
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the  isle  of  Gucmsc7  a  woman  with  child,  Jicntcncfd  la 
1m!  burnt,  i^-as  delivered  in  the  flames,  and  the  infant  being 
taken  from  her,  was  ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  be  tlirowii 
bock  into  the  fire.  At  length  the  Initcherly  work  growing 
too  heavy  f«ir  the  hands  emplojed  in  il,  the  Queen  erected 
an  extraordinary  tribunal  for  tr)-ing  of  heresy,  like  the 
SiNinish  inquisition;  and  ismied  out  u  proclamation,  that 
such  as  n*ceived  heretical  books,  should  immediately  be  put 
to  death  by  martial  law.  81m*  forbad  prayers  to  be  made 
for  the  sulKrrers,  or  even  to  say,  God  bless  them.  So  far 
did  her  fiery  zeal  tnins]M)rt  her.  Upon  the  whole,  the  num- 
btT  of  those  \%lio  8i;flcred  death  for  the  reformed  religion  in 
this  reign,  were  no  less  tliau  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  persons  of  whom  wore  five  bisho|>s,  twenty-one  cleigy- 
men,  eight  gcntlenK'ii,  eighty-four  tradi^smen,  one  hundred 
husbandmen,  ItilKinrers  and  serwints,  fifty-five  women,  and 
four  children.  Besides  these,  there  were  fifty-four  more 
under  prosecution,  seven  of  whom  were  whipt,  and  sixteen 
perished  in  prison  5  the  rest  who  were  making  themselTes 
ready  for  execution,  were  delivered  hj  the  merciful  inteipcH 
tition  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  Queen's  death.  I  might 
add,  tlmt  these  merciless  papists  carried  tlieir  fury  against 
the  rc*formed  beyond  the  kjnivc  ;  for  tliey  ordered  the  boiM 
ef  Fagtus  and  Bueer,  to  ]>e  dug '  out  c*f  their  graves,  and 
having  ritlieulously  cited  them  by  their  eommissioneni  to 
appear,  and  give  an  account  of  their  faith,  they  caused  theni 
to  be  burnt  for  non-appearance:  Is  H  possible  after  suek  i 
relation  of  rliings,  for  any  protestant  to  lie  in  love  with 
high  connnlssious,  and  laws  to  deprive  men  of  their  lives, 
K1)erties  and  estates,  for  matters  of  conscience  ?  And  yet 
these  very  reformers,  when  the  power  rettnned  into  thek 
haiHl,  were  too  much  inclined  to  such  engines  of  cruelty. 

llic  controversy  about  predestination  and  hee-^ 
appeared  first  among  the  reformers  at  this  time.  80M 
who  were  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  the  piofessioA  of 
tlie  gospel,  denied  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predesltkia- 
tion  and  original  sin.  They  were  men  ot  strict  and  holy 
lives,  but  warm  for  their  opinwns,  and  unquiet  in  theb 
behaviour.  Mr.  Bradford  had  frequent  conferences  witll 
them,  and  gained  over  some  to  his  own  persuasion.  Bnt* 
ford  was  appreheu:>ivc  that  they  would  do  a  great  daal  d 
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mischief  in  the  church,  and  theire  in  concert  with  Bishops' 
Ferrar,  Taylor,  and  Pliilpot,  wrote  to  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  Latimer,  to  take  some  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
and  consult  together  about  a  remedy.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion, Ridley  drew  up  a  letter  of  God's  election  and  pre- 
destination, and  Bradford  wrote  another  upon  the  same 
subject.  But  this  contention  could  not  be  laid  asleep 
for  some  time,  notwithstanding  their  common  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  Tliey  wrote  one  against  another 
in  prison,  and  dispersed  their  writings  abroad  in  the  world. 
These  unhajq)y.  divisions  gave  great  advantage  to  the 
ptjHSts,  who  took  occasion  from  hence,  to  scoff  at  the 
professore  <^  the  gospel,  as  disagreeing  among  themselves. 
They  biased  abroad  their  infirmities,  and  said.  They  were 
suffering  for  they  knew  not  what.  Besides  these,  it  seems 
there  were  some  few  in  prison  for  the  gospel  that  were 
Alius,  and  disbelieved  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Two  of 
them  Uy  in  the  King's  .Bench,  and  raised  such  quarrel- 
aane  disputes,  that  the  marshal  was  forced  to  separate 
then:  And  in  the  year  1556,  the  ndse  of  their  conten-' 
tioftt  reached  the  ears  of  the  council,  who  sent  Dr.  Mania 
to  examine  into  the  afiiEur.  I  mention  these  disputes,  to. 
shew  the  frailty. and  corruption  of  human  nature,  even 
wider  severe  sufferings,  and  to  point  out  the  first  begin* 
aii^  .of  those  debates,  which  afterwards  occasioned  un- 
npcskahlr  mischiefs  to  the  church ;  for  though  the  Pelagian 
doctrine  was  espoused  but  by  a  very  few  of  the  English  re* 
foaners,  and  was  buried  |n  that  prison  where  it  began  for 
ahooit  fifty  yeiu^  it  revived  in  the  laxter  end  of  Elizabeth's 
le^piy  nndf  r  the  name  of  Arminianism,  and  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  years,  supplanted  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
icfonnation. 

Many  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  zealous  professors  of 
the  gospel  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  through  fear  of  death 
recanted  and  subscribed;  some  put  of  weakness,  who 
as  soon  as.  the  danger  was  over,  revoked  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  openly  confessed  their  fall:  of  this  sort  were 
iiisliops  Scory  and  Baf  low,  the  famous  Mr.  Jewel,  and  others. 
Among  the  common  people,  some  went  to  ma^  to  pre- 
serve their  lives,  and  yet  frequented  the  assemblies  of  the 
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protestants,  hokUng  it  not  unlawful  to  be  present  witk 
their  bodies  mt  the  8er\ice  of  the  wbms,  as  long  a»  thdf 
spirito  did  not  consent.  Bradford  and  others  wrote  vnfh 
great  warmth  against  these  temporizers,  and  advised  thair 
brethren  not  to  consent  with  thenu  'flicy  also  piihliihsd 
a  treatise  upon  thb  argument,  entitled.  The  miaAittf 
and  hurt  of  the  mass ;  and  recommended  the  reading  k^ 
to  all  who  imd  deiikd  themselves  with  that  idnhtixain 
iervice. 

But  though  many  complied  with  the  times,  and  attde 
concealed  themselves,  shifting  from  one  place  to  another  | 
others  resolved  with  the  hazard  of  their  Uvea  to  join 
together  and  worship  God,  according  to  the  service,  book 
of  King  Edward.  There  were  several  of  these  oongre* 
gations  which  met  in  the  night,  and  in  secret  places* 
Great  numbers  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  constantly  firaqfaencnd 
these  pri\'ate  assembties,  and  came  not  at  aU  to  tka 
public  service;  but  the  most  considerable  congiggatiw 
was  in  and  about  London.  It  was  formed  soon  after  Masf^ 
accession,  and  consisted  of  alMMre  two  hundred  nMrmhswrf 
and  they  had  diven  preachers;  they  met  somctimea 
Aldgate,  sometimes  in  Blackfriars,  sometimes  in 
atveet,  and  sometimes  on  board  -of  ships,  when  tihty  haA 
n  master  for  their  purpose:  sometimes  they  asseoMni 
in  the  Tittsges  near  London,  to  cover  themselves  from  tlm 
Bishop's  officers  and  spies)  and  especially  at  IsK^gMnf 
but  iMere^  by  the  treachery  of  a  fidse  bratiier,  the 
gregatbu  was  at  length  discovered  and  broken. 
Keii^  their  minister,  and  Mr.  Simpson  their 
being  apprehended  mmI  burnt,  with  many  others,  trntsai 
Ae  whole  church  was  in  the  utmost  danger;  far  Simpaott 
the  deacon  used  to  carry  the  book  wherein  the  nansea  o# 
the  congregation  were  contiunedt  to  their  private  asseni 
blies,  he  happened  that  day,  through  the  good  providenen 
of  God,  to  leave  it  with  Mrs.  Rou^  the  minister's  wife. 
When  he  was  in  the  Tower,  the  Reonrder  of  London 
cxannned  hkn  strictly,  and  because  he  would  neither 
discover  the  book  nor  the  names,  he  was  put  upon  a  iick 
three  times  in  one  day.  He  was  then  sent  to  BoansTp 
who  said  to  the  speetaton, — ^  You  see  what  a  personnbln 
man  this  is;  and  for  bis  patience,  if  he  was  not  an  heretic 
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'I  shOidd'  amcli  cofBioend  him,  for  he  has  heen  thrice 
tMked  in  one  day,  and  in  my  house  has  endured  tome 
ymvmj  uA  yet  I  nerer  saw  his  patience  moved/' — Not- 
Hilhumding  tUs,  Bonner  condemned  him^  and  ordered 
kkn  fint  into  the  stocks  in  his  coal-house^  and  from  thence 
to  S Aithfiekly  where  widi  Mr.  Foi:  and  Darenish,  two  others 
€f  the  church  U&en  at  Islington^  he  ended  his  life  in  the 


Many  escaped  tlie  fury  of  the  persecution,  by  flying 
tnte  fon^gB  erantries.    Some  went  into  FVance  and  Flan- 
dtersy  sMie  to  Geneva,  and  others  into  those  parts  of  6er* 
tMWf  and  Switcerland,  where  the  reformation  had  taken 
plaee;  tkif  magistrates  rectiving  them  with  great  huma- 
fliiy,  add  allowing  them  places  for  public  worship.    But 
Am  imchaiitaMeness  of  the  Lutherans  on  this  occasion  was 
Very  remaikable  \  they  hated  the  exiles  because  they  were 
afccwutteiitttiaiiia»   and  when   any  English   came    among 
Aw»  fbf  Aeker,  they  expelled  them  their  cities ;  so  that 
^dmf  fMBMl  little  hospitality  where  Luthetanislh  was  pro- 
fhflip  Melaacthon  interceded  with  the  senate  on 
befaalfy  hat  the  elefgy  were  so  zealous  for  their  consub- 
thal  Aey  irritated  the  magistrates  every  where 
Ae»i    The  number  of  the  reftigeea  are  computed  at 
dghft  kimdRd. 
The  canka  woe  most  numerous  at  Frankfort,  where     / 
ooMteit  and  divisioD  began,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
PtfftiTAmi  and  to  that  separation  from   the   Church   of 
r^gland  which  contiimeB  to  this  day.    It  will  therefore  be 
to  tsace  k  from  its  originu*    Messrs.  Whittii^ 
Willianis,  Siitton  and  Wood,  with  their  families  and 
fticodi^  eame  to  seule  at  the  city  of  Frankfort ;  and  upon 
tion  to  the  magistrates,  were  admitted  to  a  part- 
in  die  FVench  church,  for   a  place  of  worship; 
iIm  two  eongr^adoAs   being  to  meet  at  diiierent  hours, 
as  thqr  shcmld  qprce,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  before 
they  entered  they  should  subscribe  the  French  confession 
of  fiethy  and  not  quarrel  about  ceremonies,  to  which  the 
Bi^;liah  agreed;  and  after  consultation  among  themselves, 
they  condnded^  by  universal  consent  of  all  present,  not 
to  answer  aloud  after  the  minister,  nor  to  tise  the  Utanf 
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and  surplice ;  but  that  the  senice  should  begin  with  a  ge- 
neral confession  of  sins,  then  the  people  to  sing  a  psalm 
in  metre  in  a  plain  tune,  after  which  tlic  minister  to  pny 
for  the  assLitauce  of  God's  holy  spirit,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  sermon;  after  sermon,  a  general  prayer  for  all 
estates,  and  particularly  for  England,  at  the  end  of  whick 
was  joined  the  Lord*s  prayer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  articles 
of  belief;  then  the  people  were  to  sing  another  psalm^ 
and  the  minister  to  dismiss  them  with  a  blessing.  They 
took  possession  of  their  church,  and  having  chosen  a  mi* 
nister  and  deacons  to  serve  for  the  present,  they  sent  to 
their  brethren  who  were  dispersed,  to  invite  them  to  come 
to  Frankfort,  where  they  might  hear  God's  word  truly 
preached,  the  sacrament  rightly  administered,  and  scrip* 
ture  discipline  used,  which  in  their  own  country  could  not 
be  obtained. 

The  more  learned  clergy,  and  some  younger  divines, 
settled  at  Strasbuigh,  2prich,  and  Basil,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  libraries  of  those  places^  and  of  the  learned  con- 
versation of  the  professcNTs,  as  well  as  in  hopes  of  some 
little  employment  in  the  way  of  printing.  Tlie  ccmgrega-' 
tion  at  Frankfort  sent  letters  to  these  places,  beseediiii^ 
the  Elnglish  divines  to  send  some  of  their  number,  whom: 
they  might  choose,  to  take  the  oversight  of  them*  In  their 
letter  tliey  commend  their  new  settlement,  as  nearer  the 
policy  and  order  of  scripture,  than  the  sendce-bodc  of  King 
Edward.  The  Strasburgh  divines  demurring  upon  the 
affiur,  the  congregation  at  Frankfort  invited  Mr.  Knox,  Mr. 
Iladdon,  and  JVIr.  Lever,  whom  they  elected  their  ministenw 
At  length  tlie  students  of  Zurich  sent  them  word,  that 
unless  they  might  be  assured,  that  they  would  use  the 
same  order  of  service  concerning  religion,  as  was  set  Ibrtli 
by  King  Edward,  they  would  not  come  to  them,  for  they 
were  fully  determined  to  admit  no  otlier.  To  this  the* 
Frankfort  congregation  replied,  tluit  they  would  use  the 
service-book  as  far  as  God's  word  warranted  it ;  but  as  far 
the .  unprofitable  ceremonies,  though  some  of  them  were* 
tolerable,  yet  being  in  a  strange  country,  they  could  not 
submit  to  use  them;  and  indeed  they  thought  k  better  ttal 
th«y  should  never  be  practised. 
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But  this  not  giving  satisfiiction,    Mr.  Chambers,   and 
Mr.  Grind<H  came  with  a  letter  from  the  learned  nien  of 
Stmsbui^by  in  which  they  exhort  them  in  most  pressing 
^g^i^c  to  a  full  conformity;  they  say,  they   make  no 
question  but    the  magistrates  of   Frankfort    will  consent 
to  the   use  of  the    English    service,    and    therefore   they 
cannot    doubt    of   the    congregation's   ready    endeavours 
to  reduce   their  church  to  the    exact    pattern  of    King 
Edward's  book,  as  ^  as  can  possibly  be  detained.    Things 
being    in    this    unsettled   posture    at    Frankfort;    King 
Edward's  book  being  used  in  part,  but  not  wholly ;  and 
there  being  no  prospect  of  an  accommodation  with  their 
brethren   at  Strasbuigh,  they  resolved  to   ask   the  advice 
^  Calvin ;   who  having  perused  the  English  liturgy,  took 
notice, — ^  That    there  .were   many   tolerable   i^^eaknesses 
in.  it,  which  because  at  first  they  could  not  be  amended, 
«rere   to  be  suffered;    but   that  it    behoved  the  learned, 
gn^  and  godly  ministers  of  Christ,  to  enterprize  farther 
a!id  to  set  up  something  more  filed  from  rust,  and  purer. 
Ifreli^on  had  flourished  till  this  day  in  England,  many 
o^  these  things  should  have  been  corrected.     But  since 
Ae  refixmiition  is  overthrown,  and  a  church  is  to  be  set 
iKp  in  another  place,  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  establish 
irfitt  order  is  most  for  edification,  I  cannot  tell  what  they 
neaa,  tvbo  are  so  fond  of  the  popish  dregs." — Upon  this 
letter,   the  Frankfort  congregation   agreed  not  to  submit 
10  the  Strasburgh  divines,  but  to  make  use  of  so  much 
of  the  service-book  as  'they  had  already  done,  till  tlie  end 
of  April ;  and  if  any  new  contention  arose  among  the^  in 
the  mean  time,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  Calvin, 
llartyr,  Bullinger,  &c. 

However  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Edward  the 
SixAy  a  man  of  a  high  spirit,  and  of  great  credit  with  his 
comliyuiep,  coming  to  Frankfort  with  some  of  Jbis  friends, 
liRike  through  the  agreement,  and  interrupted  the  public 
service,  by  answering  aloud  after  the  minister ;  and  the 
Sunday  following,  one  of  his  company,  without  the  con- 
tent of  the  congregation,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  read 
the  whcde  litany.  Upon  this  Mr.  Knox  their  minister' 
taxed  the  anthors  of  this  disorder,  in  his  sermon,  with 
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a  breach  of  their  agreement;  and  further  iiflfarqued,  tfiat 
some  things  in  ihe  service  book  were  superMitioQa  w4 
Impure.  The  xealous  Dr.  Can  reproved  him  br  mm0 
soriousness  3  and  being  adroitt^  with  hih  coippany  to  viM 
in  the  congregation,  got  the  n^ajority  to  forbid  Mr.  Katm 
to  preach  any  more.  But  Knox'a  friends  applM  to  tlii 
magistrate,  who  commanded  them  to  unite  with  the  Fwaeh 
church  both  in  discipline  and  ceremonies,  according  l# 
their  agreement.  Dr.  Cox  and  his  party  finding  Kianafg 
interest  among  the  magistrates  too  strong,  had  reeamn 
to  an  unchristian  method  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  diraie 
some  years  before  when  he  was  in  England,  had  pobliahml 
an  Englbh  book,  called  An  Admonition  toChriitiHB|  im 
which  he  had  said,  tliat  the  emperor  was  bo  less  m 
to  Christ  than  Nero.  For  whii^h,  and  some  other 
sions  in  the  book,  these  gentlemen  aofuafd  bi«l  of  higb 
treason  against  the  emperor.  The  senate  bciiig  tendar  if 
the  emperor's  honour,  and  not  willing  to  embroil  thwnwhf 
in  a  oontroversy  of  thb  natiurej  deaired  Mr.  Kwif  in  a  m» 
apectful  manner,  to  depart  the  dty. 

After  this.  Dr.  Cok's  party  heii«  atKi^(theMd  hf  tk» 
arrival  of  seWral  Englidi  divines  from  other  jiJinr^  polip 
tioned  the  magistmtes  fcr  the  free  use  of  Kk|g  JEdWriSi 
service  book,  which  they  were  pleased  to  allow.  ThM 
the  old  congregation  was  broke  up  by  Dr.CoK  mk  km 
friends,  who  noar  carried  all  before  tbeda.  They  aboM 
new  church-officers,  taking  no  notice  of  the  oUl  OPOi^  a«i' 
•et  up  the  service  book  wKthoat  iBtefruptioa.  beoA' 
adherenu  would  have  kft  the  matter  to  tbs  aiWimi^ 
of  divines,  which  the  others  refused,  and  wwto  %a  lAi^ 
Calvin  to  countenance  their  proceedings^  which  Iktt 
great  divine  declined ;  and  after  a  modest  cxcaae  for  re* 
Aising  to  intermeddle  in  their  aiairs,  told  than  thal^li 
his  opinion  they  were  too  much  addicted  to  the  Sffgliik 
ceremonies;  nor  could  he  see  to  what  purpaae  it 
to  burden  the  church  with  such  hurtful  and 
things,  wlien  there  was  liberty  to  have  a  simple  and 
pare  order.  He  blam^  tl^eir  conduct  to  Mr.  Kbok,  w] 
he  said,  was  neither  godly  nor  brotherly;  ami 
with  bMceching  them  fo  prevdht  divishms  amang 
selves.    This  pacific  letter  having  no  effect^  the  old  ooo« 
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gregatioa  kit  dieir  countrymen  ui  pGoesoon  of  their 
cburcb,  and  departed  the  city.  Mr.  Fox.  with  a  few  mom 
wifthdKw  te  Basil;  and  the  rest  to  Geneva^  where  thqf 
were  receiv  I  with  great  humanity,  and  having  a  duirch 
afipMDted  theoi,  choae  Messrs.  Khqk  and  Goodaian 
their  paators.  Here  they  set  up  the  Geneva  discifdinei 
wMch  thqr  publislied  in  English,  under  the  title  of  the 
Scryieey  INseipUney  and  form  of  Common  Prayers  aid  Ad« 
]iiiM0tnition  of  Sacraments^  used  in  the  E^gUidi  church  of 
Geneva* 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  original  breach  or  schism 
itwccM  the  English  exiles,  on  account  of  the  service 
hook  of  King  Edward ;  which  made  w&y  for  the  distino^ 
tsooy  df  Puritans  and  Conformists*  It  is  evident  that  Dr. 
€mi  mod  his  friends  were  the  aggressors,  hy  breaking  in 
the  harmony  of  the  congregation  4»f  Frankfort,  at 
time'  in  peace,  and' under  an  agreement  to  go  on  in 
Acir  way  of  worship  for  aliouted  time,  which  time  was  not 
Iktm  expired.  He  artfully  qeeted  Mr.  Knox  ftom 
■nistij,  and  brought  in  the   service  book  with  a 

wheichy  those  who  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
duMSt  two  years,  were  obliged  to  depart  the  dty, 
act  HIP  their  worship  in  another  place.  They  might 
imfm  used  their  own  forms,  without  imposing  tfami  upon 
eAen,  and  breaking  a  oongregation  to  pieces  that  iiad 
aatllid  wpen  a  difRsrent  foundation,  with  the  leave  of 
file  gD«emment,  under  which  they  enjoyed  protecdom 
Bttklfcey  imisted,  that  beeiMise  the  congregation  of  Frank- 
fart  was  made  up  of  English  men,  they  ought  to  have 
Ae  form  of  an  English  church ;  that  many  of  them  liad 
sifoicribed  to  the  use  of  the  service  book;  and  that  the 
^kpaiting  from  it  at  this  time,  was  pouring  contempt  on 
tke  nartyrs,  who  were  sealing  it  with  their  blood.  The 
replied,  that  the  laws  of  their  country  relating  to 
•erviee  hook  were  repealed;  and  as  tor  their  sub- 
it  oould  not  bind  them  from  making  nearer 
to  the  purity  of  the  christian  dispensation, 
urtiere  there  was  no  established  protestant 
in  England,  and  they  were  in  a  strange  country, 
die  vestments  and  oeremonies  gave  occasion  of 
Besidoi}  h  was  allowed  on  M  hands,  that  iht 
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hook  Itself  was  imprrfect,  and  it  was  credibly  reponed^  thai 
the  Archhi&hop  of  Canterbury  had  drawn  up  a  form  of 
common  prayer,  much  more  perfect,  which  he  could  not 
introduce,  because  of  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  *  Ai  fat 
discipline,  it  was  out  of  question  that  it  vr^a  tery  defectmi 
the  service  book  itsilf  lamenting  the  want  of  it ;  and  theie- 
fore  they  apprehended,  that  if  the  martyrs  themselves  w«fe 
in  their  circumstances^  they  would  practice  with  the  like 
latitude,  and  reform  those  imperfections  in  the  Englisll 
scr\ic(',  which  they  attempted,  but  could  not  accompliidi 
in  their  own  coimtrv. 

m 

Dr.  Cox  having  settled  Mr.  Horn  in  the  pastml 
office,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  \\1iitehead  wlio  resigned,  after 
some  time  left  the  place*  But  within  six  months  a  new 
division  arose,  occasioned  by  a  pri\'ate  dispute  between 
Mr.  Horn,  the  minister,  and  Mr.  Ashby,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members.  Mr.  Horn  summoned  Ashby  to  qipcar 
at  the  vestry  before  the  elders  and  officers  of  the  church ; 
Ashby  appealed  from  them  as  panics,  to  the  whole  churchy 
who  appointed  the  cause  to  be  brought  before  them ;  but 
Mr.  Horn  and  the  officers  protesting  against  it,  thtmc 
rather  to  lay  down  their  ministry'  than  submit  to  a  populir 
decision.  Tlic  congregation  being  assembled  on  this 
occasion,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  in  all  controrefsics 
among  themselves,  and  especially  in  eases  of  appeab,  die 
dertiior  resort  should  be  in  the  people.  It  is  hardly  ere* 
dible  what  heats  and  divisions  these  quarrels  occasioned  to 
the  scandal  of  religion  and  their  own  reproach.  At  length 
the  magi^rate  intirrposed,  and  advised  them  to  bury  all 
past  offences  in  oblivion,  and  to  chose  new  officers  ill  the 
room  of  those  that  had  resigned ;  and  since  their  disci- 
pline were  di*feclive,  as  to  the  points  of  controversy  that 
had  already  arosc»  they  commanded  them  to  appoint  cejr* 
tain  persons  of  their  own  number,  to  draw  up  a  new  SanOf 
or  correct  and  amend  the  old  one ;  and  to  do  this  before- 
they  chose  their  ecclesiastical  officers,  that  being  all 
private  persons,  they  might  agree  upon  that  whiclv  was 
mast  reasonable  in  itself,  without  respect  of  ])erson8  or 
parties.  Hereupon  fifteen  of  their  meml>eiB  werb  ap- 
pointed to  the  work,  whicli  after  some  time  they  finished ; 
and  having  been  subscribed  by  the  churchy  was  confirmed 
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by  the  magistrate*;  and  twenty-three. more  were  added  to 
the  church-  and  subscribed ;  but  Mr.  Horn  and  his  party,  to 
the  nimibcr  of  twelve  dissented,  and  appealed  to.  the 
magistrates,  wlio  had  the  patience  to  hear  their  objections, 
and  the  others  reply.  But  Mr.  Horn  and  his  friends  not 
prevailing,  lefit  'the  congregation  to  their  new  discipline, 
and  departed  the  city ;  from  which  time  they  continued  in 
peace.  During  these  troubles  died  Dr.  Poynet,  late  Bi* 
ahop  of  Winchester,  born  in  Kent,  and  educated  ia  Queen's 
College  Oxon,  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine,  who  was 
in  such  favour  with  King  Edward,  for  his  practical  preach- 
iDg,  chat  he  preferred  Iiim  first  to  the  bishc^ic  of  Hoches- 
ter,  and  then  to  Winchester.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  fled  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  died  before  he  M^as  full  forty 
jfears  old,  and  was  buried  amidst  the  the  lamentations  of  his 
own  countrymen. 

But  to  return   to  England..   Both  the  Universities  were 

visited  .tliis  year.    At  Cambridge   they  burnt  Buccr  and 

Fi^gius,  with   their  books  and  writings.    At  Oxford,  the 

visitofs  went  through  all  the  colleges,  burning  the  English 

BiUes,  and  such  heretical  books  as  they  could  find.    They 

fook  up  the  body  of  Peter  Martyr's,  wife,  out  of  one  of 

the  churches,  and  buried .  it  in  a  dunghill,  because  having 

iKen  once  a  nun,  she  had  broke  her  vow^  but  the  relics 

vere  aftervi-ards  dug  up  again   in  Elizabeth's   reign,  and 

nixed  with  the  bones  of  St.  Fridiswide,  that  they  might 

acfier  more    be  disturbed  by  papists.      The  persecution 

mtt  carried  on  with  all  imaginable   fury;  and  a   design 

Nt  on  foot  to  introduce  the   inquisition.     Cardinal  Pole 

being   thought    too  favourable    to  Jicrctics,  for  releasing 

Kveral  who  were  brought  before   him,  upon  their  giving 

•nibiguous  answers,   bad  his  legantinc  power  taken  from 

^im^  and  was  recalled ;   but  upon  his  submission  Jie  was 

^giren,  and  continued  here  till  his  death,  though   he  had 

Itttlc  influence  afterwards,  either  in  the  courts  of  Rome  or 

England,  being  a  clerg)'man  of  too  much  temper  for  such 

WJJent  times.  -     , 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  in  constant  danger  of  her 
life,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  tliis  reign.  Upon 
tk  brttking  out  of  Wyat-s  conspiracy,  she  was  com- 
nitted  to  the  Tower,  and  led  in  by  the  traitor's  gate ;  her 
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cum  flcnanu  being  remoredy  tnd  no  pcnoo  likmed  tm 
access  to  ber.  The  govcraor  used  bcr  htadlfy  net 
her  to  walk  in  the  gallery^  cr  npon  tlie  leails.  Ater 
liflM  she  was  sent  to  Woodstock,  in  cassadjr  of  Sir  Ucwf 
BMcAeld,  who  «sed  her  so  111,  that  she  appvehended  lliq^ 
designed  to  put  her  priTateljr  to  death.  Ueae  she  remitt^ 
ed  under  close  confiaiement,  heii^  seldom  indulged  to  walk 
in  the  gardens.  The  poGtic  Bishop  Gardiner  often  moved 
the  Queen,  to  put  her  out  of  the  way,  sajring,  h  was  to  no 
purpose  to  lop  oflf  the  hranches  while  the  tree  was  stand* 
ing.  Bat  King  Philip  was  her  firiend  ;  who  sent  for  her  to 
court,  where  iisUing  upon  her  knees  beibre  the  Queen,  tkm 
protested  her  innocence,  as  to  all  conspiracies  and  treasons 
against  her  Majesty ;  yet  the  Queen  still  hated  her :  how* 
ever  after  that,  her  guards  were  discharged,  and  she  was 
suffered  to  retire  into  the  country,  where  she  gave  herself 
wholly  to  study,  meddling  in  no  sort  of  buainrss,  ktijug 
always  ai^irehenaive  of  having  spies  about  her.  The 
princess  complied  outwariUy  with  her  sbter's  religion,  avoid* 
ing  as  much  as  she  oould  any  interoourse  with  die  Bishops^ 
who  suspected  her  of  an  inclination  to  heresy  from  her  odhi* 
eation.  The  Queen  herself  was  apprehensive  of  die  dai^ger 
of  the  popish  religion,  if  she  died  without  issue;  and  was 
often  urged  by  her  deigy,  especially  when  her  beaMi  was 
visibly  dedining,  to  secure  tlMK  Sonian  catholic  religion,  by 
delivering  the  kingdom  from  such  a  piesumpdve  heir;  and 
as  her  Majesty  had  no  scruple  of  eonacienee  about  spilifaiig 
human  blood  in  die  cause  of  religion ;  the  preservatkMi  of 
the  princess  was  little  less  than  a  miracle,  and  was  own^ 
under  God,  to  die  protection  of  Kix^  Philip,  who  despabw 
mg  (d  issue  irom  his  Queen,  was  not  without  expeciatiow 
from  the  princess. 

But  the  hand  of  God  was  against  Queen  Mary  and  bar 
government,  which  was  hardly  attended  with  one  prospesowa 
event ;  far  instead  of  having  issue  by  her  marriage,  ike  bad 
aoly  a  fidse  conception,  after  which  there  was  litde  er  M 
hopes  of  her  having  a  child.  This  increased  the  eagemaaa 
of  her  temper;  and  her  husband  being  much  younger  than 
her,  grew  weary  of  her,  and  at  length  left  her  to  look  to  Ua 
kcEeditary  dominkms,  after  he  had  lived  vridi  bar  about 
ifteen  ascwiAs.     Theae  being  n  wur  ba^vata  JBpiia 
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fhrn^,  theQrtWdi  Wat^liligcid  to  tike  pintVidi  ImtIm^ 
lMi4:  tfcjp  fiihrnHftt  Ac  taeawre  %l  tht  natbp,  and  jm»# 
jiwrdllit  lostMof  aH  the  IkglUi  donuniont  iqvon  tU  Mik 
iuMU  In  Ac  bq;i»mpg  of  the  year,  Ae  itiwig  loHm  4^ 
GUaif  -wine  takan,  wUcb  had  been  in  poKeMoa  of  Ae 
Ei^^iak  t«a  faaeidred  and  tan  jears :  aflemaiidf  the  FMMk 
task  Gidneat  and  the  mat  of  tkat  territory;  notUngbcfeg 
left  except  the  isles  of  Icisey  and  Gacnscy.  The  EnglMi 
(says  a  teamed  writer)  had  lost  their  hearts ;  tlie  govern- 
picnt  at  home  being  so  unacceptable,  that  they  were  not 
amch  ooocemed  to  support  it,  for  they  began  to  think 
heaven  itself  was  against  it.  Indeed  there  were  strange  and 
uonsual  «mimotions  in  the  heavens.  Great  mischief  was 
done  in  many  places  by  thunder  and  lightning ;  by  deluges ; 
by  excessive  rains;  and  by  stormy  winds.  There  vras  a 
contagious  distemper  like  the  plague,  that  swept  away  great 
annibers  of  the  people,  so  that  in  many  places  there  were 
nol  priests  to  bury  the  dead,  nor  men  to  reap  the  harvest. 
Many  Bishops  died,  which  made  way  for  protestant  ones,  in 
the  next  reign.  The  parliament  was  dissatisfied  with  King 
Flttfip*s  demands  of  men  and  money,  for  the  recovery  of 
CahSs ;  and  the  Queen  herself  grew  melancholy,  upon  the 
loas  of  that  place,  and  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  year. 
She  had  been  declining  in  health  ever  since  her  pretended 
ausearriage,  which  was  vastly  increased  by  the  absence  of 
'  her  husband,  her  despair  of  issue,  and  the  cross  accidents 
attending  her  government.  Her  spirits  being  now  decayisd, 
nnd  a  dropsy  coming  violently  upon  her,  put  an  end  to  her 
nnhappy  life  and  reign,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  age, 
end  the  sixth  of  her  reign. 

Queen  Mary  was  a  princess  of  severe  principles,  constant 
at  her  prayers,  and  very  little  given  to  diversions.  She  did 
pot  mind  any  branch  of  government  so  much  as  the  church, 
being  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  her  clergy,  and  forward  to 
sanction  all  their  cruelties.  She  had  deep  resentments  of 
ber  own  ill  usage,  in  her  father's  and  brother's  reign,  which 
easily  induced  her  to  take  revenge,  though  she  coloured  it 
over  with  a  zeal  against  heresy.  She  was  perfectly  blind  in 
matters  of  religion,  her  conscience  being  absolutely  directed 
by  the  Pope  and  her  confessor,  who  encouraged  her  in  ail  the 
}iarbaritie8  exercised  against  the  protestant)^,  assuring  her 
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that  she  wis  doing  God  and  his  cliurch  good  scnrice.  Then 
is  but  one  instance  ofa  pardon  of  any  condemned  fcr  beKsjr, 
dining  her  reign.  Her  natural  temper  was  mehmchol^i 
and  her  infirmities  together  with  the  misfortunes  of  her 
goremmentf  made  her  so  peevish,  that  her  death  wn  la- 
mented hj  none  hut  popish  clergy.  Her  reign  was  in  ererf 
respect  calamitous  to  the  nation,  and  ought  to  be  transmits 
ted  down  to  posterity  in  characters  of  blood. 


CHAP.    IV. 


ELIZABETH. 

« 

State  of  the  Nation. — Return  of  the  exiles. — Proceedings 
of  Parliaments — jfct  of  Supremactf^-^Cmirt  of  high 
commiseion. — Bemarks. — Acts  of  Uniformity,— Pro^ 
ceedings  of  convocation. — Principles  of  Reformers  and 
Pi&itans.'^Queen's  injunctions. -^Popish  CUfrgy  cfe- 
prived,— Terms  of  conformity. -^Scots*  Refonnation. — 
'Association  of  the  reformed. — They  take  vp  Arms.-^ 
Treaty  of  Edinbitrgh.Sad  state  of  the  Clergy  and 
Unjversitfes. — Miles  Coverdatc-^Jphn  Jar.— T-2%e. 
Qiieen  urged  to  enforce  the  habits. — Jb'gi^ments  against^ 
theai.— Proceedings  with  the  London  Clergy. rr-Hard-^, 
shq}s  of  the  Puritans.'^ Rise  of  the  separatUm^-^ 
Affairs  of  Scotland. 

• 

QtJEEN  £LIZABETH*s  accession  to  the  crown^  gave 
new  life  to  the  reformation :  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
beyond  sea,  most  of  the  exiles  returned;  and  those  who 
had  concealed  themselves  at. home  began  to  wpfe»x\  but 
the  public  religion  continued  for  a  time  in  the  same  posture 
the  Queen  found  it :  the  pqpish  priests  kept  their  livings 
and  went  on  celebmting  mass.     None  of  the  protestant 
ckigy  who  had  been  ejected,  in  the  last  leign  wem  re- 
stxnred;    and  others  were  given  against  all    innovations.  * 
Though  the  Queen  had  complied  with  the  changes  in  her  * 
sister^s  reign,  it  is  well  known  she  was  a  favourer  of  the 
refonnation ;  but  her  Majesty  proceeded  with  great  caution, . 
for  hn  of  rabing  disturbances  in  her  iu&nt  government; 
No  prince  ever  came  to  the  crown  under  greater  disadvali^ 
tifes*    The  Pope  had  pronounced  her  ill^timate)  upon 
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which  the  Queen  of  Scots  put  in  her  claini  to  the  creirn* 
All  the  bishopt  and  cleiVT  were  her  declmied  eDcmiei* 
The  nation  was  at  wv  with  Fhince,  and  the  treasoiy  «■• 
hausted ;  tl^e  Queen  therefore  by  the  advice  of  htr  prtty 
council,  resolved  to  make  peace  as  soon  as  possible,  that  tkm 
might  be  more  at  leisure  to  proceed  to  her  intended  aken* 
tions  of  religion,  which  thouf^  very  considerable,  weie 
not  so  entire  as  the  best  and  most  learned  protestanta  of 
these  times  desired.  The  Queen  inherited  the  spirit  of  her 
father,  and  affected  great  magnificience  in  her  devotions^  as 
well  as  in  her  Court.  She  was  fond  of  many  of  the  old  rilea 
and  ceremonies  in  which  she  had  been  educated.  Ae 
thought  her  brother  had  striped  religion  too  much  of  ita 
ments ;  and  made  the  doctrines  of  the  church  too 
in  some  points.  It  d^'ss  therefore  vrith  difficulty  thait  she 
was  prevailed  on>  to  go  the  length  of  King  EdwardV  idbr* 
mation* 

The  only  thing  her  Majesty  did  before  the  ateetkig 
of  parlianient,  was  to  prevent  pulpit  disputes }  for  some-of 
the  reformed  that  had  been  preachers  in  Edward's  tiaae^ 
began  to  make  use  of  his  sendee  book  witliout  author^jr} 
this  alarmed  the  popish  clergy  and  gave  occasioii  to  a  pvo^ 
damation,  by  which  alt  preaching  of  ministers,  or  otbefe^ 
was  prohibited;  and  the  people  were  chained  to  heir  to 
other  doctrine  or  preaching,  but  the  epbtle  mat  gei^pU 
for  the  day,  and  ten  commandments  in  English,  ■  without 
afty  expoiltion  or  paraphiase*  The  prodamatien  admin 
of  the  litany ,^  the  Lord's  pmyer,  and  the  creed  m  Bngliaft-| 
but  no  pablle  prayers  were  to  be  read  in  the  chsKhi  tlB^ 
cept  such  aa  were  appointed  by  law^  till  the  lyi  sling  «f 
parliament* 

While  the  exiles  were  preparing  to  letUfS  heeatf 
cenciliatafy  letten  passed  between  thems'  those  of  Oaosw 
desired  a  mutual  fbargiveness,  and  prayed  their  brethren  «f 
Frankfort,  &c.  to  unite  with  them  in  preaching  God'ie* 
word,  and  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  such  a  form  of  wiav^ 
ship,  as  they  had  seen  practised  in  the  best  refonnoA 
churches.  The  others  replied,  that  it  ^-ould  not  be  iadmir 
pcnrer  to  appoint  what  ceremonies  should  be  ahaervedi 
but  they  were  determined  to  suboiit  in  things  indiflfenQt^ 
and  hoped;  those  oC  Geneve  wevld  do  so  too;,  faoweser^thi^ 
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woutd  join  Willi  ihctD  ill  petiiioning  the  Queen,  tliat  no* 
liiiug  burdensome  miglit  be  imposed.  Both  parties  eongn- 
tulated  Iter  Majesty's  accession;  but  they  were  reduced  to 
Ute  atmoct  poverty  aud  distress.  Tliey  came  home,  bring- 
iag  oothisg  with  them  but  much  experience,  as  well  u 
lesTDUtg.  Those  wlio  could  comply  with  the  Queen's  csiab- 
lishmciit,  were  quiekly  preferred,  and  the  rest  neglected,  for 
tbough  huflered  to  preach  in  churcties  for  some  time,  they 
were  aftenvards  suspended,  and  reduced  to  as  great  poverty 
■f  ever. 

It  hut  been  happy  if  the  suRWrings  of  the  exiles  had 
tai^K  them  a  litttc  more  forbearance ;  or  that  they  had 
fcllkwed  the  advice  of  their  learned  friends  and  patrons 
beyond  sea,  to  go  through  with  tlie  reformation,  and  clear  the 
cbureb  of  all  tlie  relicK  of  ixipcry  and  su])enitition  at  Mice. 
The  exiles  seemed  resolved  to  follow  this  advice,  and  make 
■  bold  stand  for  a  thorough  reformation;  and  if  they  liad 
KO,  they  might  have  obtained  it. 
But  to  return  to  the  parliament.  The  Court  took  stich 
lies  about  elections  as  ncldom  fail  of  success ;  the 
itntes  of  ihe  eounties  and  corporations  were  cluinged, 
the  people  who  were  weary  of  the  late  perseaitiooM 
dwoun^it  to  exert  themseWes,  in  favour  of  sueh  rc- 
ilivcs  as  might  malif  tltem  easy;  so  that  when  the 
met,  the  mnjority  were  on  the  side  of  the  rcfonnn- 
Tht  temi>er  of  the  house  wu  fit«  tried  by  n  bill  to 
to  tlie  crown  the  tirht  fruits  and  tenths,  which  Queen 
Miry  had  retunied  to  the  church.  It  passed  the  commons 
withMtopiMHtiiioit,  but  in  the  house  of  lords,  nil  the  Bisho{)9 
mud  agaiust  it.  Ky  anottter  act  they  repealed  some  of  the 
pcori  laws,  and  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  punished 
Ibr  exer<:tsing  the  religion  used  in  the  last  year  of  King 
Edwd.  Th4-y  appointed  the  public  service  to  be  pcriurm- 
ed  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  1'liey  empowered  the  Queen  to 
naminaie  Blthops  to  the  vacant  bishoprics  by  conge  il'elir^, 
at  pment.  They  suppressed  the  ruligions  houses  found- 
ed by  Queen  Mary,  and  annexed  them  to  the  crown;  but 
two  pnncipal  acts  pn.s.seii  this  session,  were  the  acts  of 
,T>REMACY,  and  of  UNIFORMITY. 
The  former  is  entitled,  an  act  for  restoring  to  the  cnnro 
jurisdietioti  over  t)ie  state  ecolettastictl  and 
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»piritual;  and  6k  abolishiiifr  fbrri/ni  power.  It  is  the  Mine 
in  ftubscancc  fiith  ihe  tweiity-Hfth  of  Hcnnr  the  Eightkf 
but  the  comuions  incoqiunited  sc\'enil  cyther  bilb  imokl 
fur  bcfiiidca  tlie  title  of  suprvnie  goixmor  in  all  cauMi 
eccIcsiasticAl  aiid  temporal,  which  i:i  restored  to  the  QoeeOf 
the  act  revires  those  laws  of  Henry  the  Kighth  aiid  JBdwaid 
the  Sixth,  which  had  been  repealed  in  tlie  late  reign.  U 
forbids  all  Hp]x;uls  to  Komfy  and  exonerates  tlie  sHlgecli 
from  all  exactions  heretofore  paid  to  that  Jourt;  and  asA 
revives  Kin^r  l'^(lw:ird\  laws,  it  repeals  a  severe  act  madi 
iu  the  lute  rcipi  for  puniNhinir  heresy ;  and  three  other  old 
staitiitcs  mentioned  in  the  »aid  act.  Li  short,  by  tlds  sii^pto 
act  of  Miprcmacy,  all  that  hiid  been  done  by  Queen  Mary 
vi-ax  in  a  manner  annulled,  and  the  external  policy  of  the 
church  restored  to  the  same  footing  as  it  »tood  on  at  the 
death  of  Edi^-ard  the  Sixth. 

There  is  a  remarkable  clause  in  thir»  act,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  new  Court,  called  the  Court  of  HIGH  COM-* 
MISSION.  The  words  are  these,  ''  The  Uueen  and  her 
successors  shall  have  power,  by  their  letters  patent  under 
the  great  seal,  to  assign,  name,  and  authorize^  as  often 
as  they  sluiU  think  meet,  and  for  as  long  time  as  they, 
shall  please,  persons  being  natural  bom  subjects^  to  usc^ 
occupy,  and  exercise  under  her  and  them,  all  manner  of 
jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  touching  any 
apiritaal  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  within  the  realinir 
of  Ei^land  and  Ireland,  &c.  to  visit,  refcH-m,  redress^ 
order,  correct  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms^ 
abuses,  contempts,  oflenees  and  enormities  whatsoCTeiG^ 
Provided,  tliat  they  liave  no  power  to  determine  any 
tiling  to  be  heresy,  but  what  has  been  adjudged  to 
be  so,  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  scripture,  or  bf 
the  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of  them;  or  by 
any  other  general  council,  wherein  the  same  was  de« 
clan^d  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  canoni- 
c:d  scripture;  or  such  as  sliall  hereafter  be  declared  to-  bo 
heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parlituucut,  with  the  assent  of 
the  clergy  iu  convocation." 

U|)on  the  authority  of  this  clause,  tlic  Queen  appoint-, 
ed  a  certain  number  of  commissiouers  for  cedesiasdcal 
causes,  wlio   e&ereised  the  same    power  that    had   beeii 
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lodlged  in  theliands  of  one  vicegerent  in   the  reign  of 
Heiiiy  Eighth   and  how  sadly  they  abused  their  power  in 
dni  and   the  two  next  reigns,  will  appear  in  the  sequel 
«f  tills  history.    They   did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
with  the  express  words  of  scripture,  or  the  four  first  gene- 
ral  councils,  but  entangled  their  prisoners  with  oaths   er- 
Ojfkia,  and  the    inextricable   mazes  of  the  popish  canon 
law^   and  though  all    ecclesiastical    courts  ought  to   be 
aulgect  to  a  prohibition  from  the  courts  of  Westminster^ 
this  privily     was    seldom  allowed.     The   act  makes  no 
mcBtkm   of  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  fining,  imprison* 
ii^,  or  inflicting   corporal  punishments   on  Jthe  subjects, 
and  therefore  can  be  construed  to  extend  no  further  than 
to  nvpension  or    deprivations;    but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  commissioners  sported  themselves  in  all  the  ^'anton 
ten   of  tyranny,  till  their  very  name  became  odious    to 
Ae  wfade  nation;  insomuch  that  their  proceedings  were 
condanned   by  the   united  voice  of  the  people,   and  tlie 
co«t  disaolved  by  act  of  parliament,  with  a  clause,  that 
w  sach  jurisdiction  should  be  revived  for  the  future  in 
liy  court  whatsoever. 

Bishop  Burnet    says,   that  the  supremacy  granted   by 
tUi  act  is  short  of  the  authority  that  King  Henry  had ; 
mrii  it  the  whole  that  the  Queen  claimed,  who  some- 
thMi  stretched  her  prerogative  beyond  it*    But  since  it 
Vii  die  basis  of   the  reformation,  and  the  spring  of  all 
iti  fatve  movements,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire  what 
powcn  were  thought  to  be  jrielded  the  crown  by  this  act 
if  iqMnemacy,  and  some  others  made  in  support  of   it. 
Bny  Ei^th,  in  his  letter  to  the  convocation  of  Yoric 
tnves  them,  that  he  claimed  nothing  more  by  the  Su- 
premacy,   than    what  christian  princes    in  the    primitive 
tiBMtt  assumed  to  themselves  in  their  own  dominions.    But 
it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  first  christian  em- 
peron  did  not"  claim  all  that  jurisdiction  over  the  church 
ia  spirituals,    that    Henry    did,  who  was   made    absolute 
lord  over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects,  it  being  therein 
caaeted,  that  whatsoever  his  Majesty  should  enjoin  in  matters 
rfrelipon  should  be  obeyed  by  all  his  subjects. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 

TOL.    !•  »  • 
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never  pretended  to  the  cliaracter  of  spiritual  persons,  or  to 
exercise  any  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  function  in  their 
own  persons.  When  the  adversaries  of  the  supremacy  ob-r 
jected  the  absurdity  of  a  lay  person  !>eing  head  of  a  spirituaL 
body,  the  Queen  endeavoured  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by 
dech.ring  in  her  injunctions  to  her  visitors,  ^^  Tliat  she  did  not, 
nor  would  she  ever  challenge  authority  and  jtowcr  to  mimir 
stcr  divine  service  in  the  chnrrh  ;  nor  would  she  evcf 
challenge  any  other  authority,  tluui  her  predecessors  Ilenry^ 
Highth,  and  Edward  Sixth  used/' 

])ut  abating  this  |>oint,  it  appears  ven'   probable,  tl|it 

all  the  jurisdiction   and  authority  claimed  by  the    pope^ 

as  head  of  the  church,   in  the   times    preceding   the  refoir 

mation,  was  transferred  to  the  king  by  the  act  of  suj^re- 

macy,  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown,  as  far  as  was 

consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  thougli  it  has  since 

undergone  some  abatements.     K  The  Kings  and  Queens 

of  England  claimed  authority  in  matters  of  fiiitb,  and  to 

be  the  ultimate  judges  of  what  is  agreeable  or  nepugnant 

to  the  word  of  God.    Tliey  published  instructions  or  in* 

junctions  concerning  matters  of  faith,  without  content  o€ 

the    clerg)',   and   enforced   them   upon    the  clergy  under 

the  penalties    of    bl  praemunire ;    which  made  it  a    Ullte 

difficult  to  understand  tliat  clause  of  the  20tk  article  of 

the  church,    which    says,    the    churcli    has   authority  in 

matters  of  faith.    2.    AVith  regard  to  discipline^  the  Kipgs- 

and  Queens  of  England  seem  to  have  had  tbe   keys  at 

their    girdle,    and  therefore    at  the    coronation  of    King 

Charles  I.  the  bishop  was  directed  to  pray,  "  That  Gaji 

would  give  the  King,  Peter's  key  of  disc'^iline,  and  Pta)*^ 

doctrine."    3.  As  to  rites  and  ceremonies  the  act  of  ubh. 

fonnity  says    expressly,    "  Tliat  the  Queen's  majesty,  hjf 

advice  of  her  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  or  of  her  me* 

tropolitan,  may   ordain  and  publish   such    ceremonies   or 

rites,  as  may  be  most   for  the  advancement  of  God's  Gkvyi 

and  the  edifying  of  the  church."     Accordingly  her  Majes^ 

published    her    injunctions^   witliout    sending   them    into 

convocation    or  parliament,  and  erected  a  court   of  hi|^ 

commission,  consisting  of  commissioners  of  her  own  no*; 

minatioD,  to  see  them  put  in  execution.     Nay,  so  jeakus 

was  Elizabeth  of  this  branch  of  her  prerogative,  th^t-she 
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would  not  suffer  her  high  court    of  parliament,  to  pass 
«fty  bill  for  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church.     4.  The  Kings   of  England  claimed 
the  sole  power  of  the  nomination    of  bishops ;  and   the 
deans  and  chapters  were   obliged  to  choose  those  whom 
fhcir  Majesties    named,  under  penalty  of  d  praemunire  : 
and  after  tKey  were  chosen  and  consecrated,  they  might 
not  act  but  by  commission  from  the  trown.    They  held 
their  very  bishoprics,  for  some  time,  durante  beneplacito. 
5.  No  convocations  or  sjmods  of  the  clergy  can^assemble 
but  by  a  writ  or  precept  from  the  crown;  and  when  assem- 
bled, they  can  do  no  business  w*ithout  the  King's  letters 
patent,   appointing  them  the  particular  subjects  they  are 
to  debate  upon,   and    after  all,  their  eanons    are   of  no 
force,  without  the   royal  sanction.     Upon  the  whole  it  is 
evident,  by   the  express  words   of  several   statutes,    that 
all  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  as  well   as  civil,  was  vested 
in  the  King,  and  taken  away  from  the  Bishops,   except  by 
delegation  from  him.    The  King  was  cliief  in  the  determi- 
nation of  all  causes   in  the  church ;  he  had  authority  to 
make  laws,  ceremonies,  and  constitutions,  and  without  him 
aomicli  laws,  ceremonies,  or  constitutions  were  to  be  of 
fDioe«    And,  lastly,  all  appeals  which  before  had  been  made 
10  Rome,  are  for  ever  hereafter  to  be  made  to  his  Majesty's 
chancery,  to  be  ended  and  determined,  as  the  manner  now 
ill  by  delegates. 

I  am  sensible,  that  the  constitution  of  the  church  has 
lieen  altered  in  some  things  since  that  time :  but  let  the 
fader  judge,  by  what  has  been  recited  from  acts  of  par- 
liament, of  the  high  powers  that  were  then  intrusted  with 
the  crown;  and  how  far  iliey  were  agreeable  Avith  the 
Mural  or  religious  riglits  of  mankind.  The  whole  body 
of  the  papists  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  incon- 
sistent with  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope ;  but  the  puritans 
look  it  under  all  these  disadvantages,  with  the  Queen's 
explication  in  her  injunctions  5  that  is,  tliat  no  more  was 
iDtended,  than  that  her  Majesty,  under  God,  had  tlie 
tofereignty  and  rule  over  afl  persons  born  in  her  rcahn.s, 
cither  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  so  as  no  foreign  power 
haif  or  ought  to  have  authority  over  them.     Tliey  appre- 

T  is 
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bended  tliis  to  he  the  natural  right  of  all  sovereign  princes 
in  their  dominions,  tliough  there  had  been  no  statute 
law  for  it ;  but  as  they  did  not  admit  the  government 
of  the  ehureh  to  be  monarchieal,  they  were  of  opinion,  that 
no  single  person,  whether  layman  or  ecclesiastic^  oi^ght 
to  assume  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  oo 
earth|  in  the  sense  of  the  acts  abovcmcntioned.  The 
powers  of  the  civil  magistrate  seem  chiefly  to  regard  tba 
civil  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  is  to  protect  them  in 
their  properties,  and  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights ;  but  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  tliat  gives  him  a  commission  to  be  lord  of 
their  consciences,  or  to  have  dominion  over  their  faith ;  DOf 
is  this  agreeable  to  reuson,  because  religion  ought  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  free  and  deliberate  choice.  AMiy  must  we  b^ 
lieve  as  the  King  believes,  any  more  than  as  the  cleigj  ov 
Pope  ?  If  every  man  could  believe  as  he  would ;  or  if  all 
men's  understandings  were  exactly  of  a  size ;  or  if  God 
would  accept  of  a  mere  outward  profession,  when  conunand- 
ed  bylaw;  then  it  might  be  reasonable  there  should  be 
only  one  religion,  and  one  uniform  manner  of  worship. 
But  to  make  laws,  obliging  men*s  practice  under  severe 
penalties,  without  or  against  the  light  of  their  conscienceSv 
is  an  invasion  of  the  kingly  office  of  Clirist,  and  must  be 

SUBVSftSlVB   OF  ALL  SINCERITV. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  church  is 
purely  spiritual.  No  man  ought  to  be  compelled,  hy 
rewards  or  punishments,  to  because  a  member  of  any 
cliristian  society,  or  to  continue  of  it  any  longer,  than 
he  apprehends  it  to  be  his  duty.  All  the  <»diiianccs  of 
the  church  are  spiritual,  and  so  are  her  weapons  and 
censures.  The  weapons  of  the  church  are  scripture  and 
reason.  These  are  her  pillars  and  the  walls  of  her  defence. 
Tlie  censures  of  the  church  are  admonitions,  reprooft, 
or  declarations  of  unfitness  for  her  communion,  ivhidi- 
are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  ought  not  to  allect  men's 
lives,  liberties,  or  estates.  No  man  ought  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  rights  of  a  subject,  merely  because  he  is  dis- 
qualified for  christian  communion.  Nor  has  Ymy  chindi 
authority  from  Christ,  to  inflict  corporal  punishniients 
upon  those,    whom    she  may    justly  expel  her    society^ 


^  *  t  I'  c 
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These  are  the  «i-eapoiis  of  civil  magistrates,  who  may 
punish  the  breakers  of  the  laws  which  corporal  pains  and 
penalties;   but  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  ^'  not  of  tiiis 

WOEI-D." 

If  these  principles  had  obtained  at  the  reformation, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the  disturbance  of 
any,  whose  religious  principles  were  not  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  government.  Truth  and  charity  would 
have  prevailed;  tlie  civil  powers  would  have  protected 
tlie  cfanrch  in  her  spiritual  rights;  and  the  church,  by 
instnictii^  the  people  in  their  duty  to  their  superiors, 
would  have  supported  the  state.  But  the  reformers,  as 
well  puritans  as  others,  had  different  notions.  They  were 
for  one  religion,  one  uniform  mode  of  worship,  one  form 
of  church  government  with  which  all  must  comply  out-  ^  -^ior>''t^v 
wardly,  wliatevcr  were  their  in\^*ard  sentiments;  it  was 
Aerefore  resolved  to  have  an  act  of  parliament  to  establish 
an  uniiamuty  of  public  worship,  without  any  indulgence 
lo  tender  consciences :  neither  party  haWng  the  wisdom 
orooonge  to  oppose  such  a  law,  but  both  endeavouring  to 
be  included  in  it. 

To  make  i/^'ay  for  this,  the  papists  who  were  in  pos- 
of  the  churches,  were  first  to  be  vanquished ;  the 
therefore  appointed  a  public  disputation  before 
kr  priigr  council  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  between 
of  the  Bishops,  and  the  like  number  of  protestant 
upon  these  three  points: — 1.  '^ Whether  it  was 
M  against  scripture  and  the  custom  of  the  ancient  church, 
to  use  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  people  in  the  common 
pt^ftrs  and  sacraments  ?"  2.  "  Whether  every  church  had 
■ot  authority  to  appoint,  change,  and  take  away  rites  and 
caemonies,  so  that  the  same  were  done  to  edifying  ?"  3. 
•Whether  it  could  be  proved  by  the  word  of  (Sod,  that  in 
Ae  mass  there  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  dead  and 
Ik  fifing?" 

Hie  disputation  was  to  be  in  writing ;  but  the  papists 
Ubag  the  populace  against  them,  broke  it  off  after  tlie 
inc  cky,  under  pretence  that  the  catholic  cause  ought  not 
toke  fubmitted  to  such  an  arbitration,  though  they  had  not 
fcruples  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  it  was  known,  the 
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conference  Avould  issue  in  their  favour.  Tlic  reformed  had  a 
great  advantage  by  their  adversaries  quitting  the  fiel4  ia 
this  uianncr,  it  being  concluded  from  hence,  that  their 
cai:s?  wouhl  not  bear  the  liglkt ;  which  prepared  the  people 
for  fuilher  cluuigcs. 

The  papists  being  vanquished^  the  nezi  point  ^^at  to 
unite  the  reformed  among  themselves,  and  to  get  such  an 
cstablislnncnt  i\s  might  make  them  all  easy ;  for  though 
the  troubles  at  rranhfoit  were  hushed,  and  letters  of  fiir- 
giveuess  had  p:iNsrd  between  the  contending  parties ;  and 
though  all  the  rei'ormers  were  of  one  faith;  yet  they  were 
far  from  agreeing  about  discipline  and  ceremonies,  each 
party  being  for  settling  the  church  according  to  their 
own  nuclei ;  some  were  for  the  late  service  and  discipline 
of  the  English  at  Geneva;  others  were  for  the  service-^ 
lK)ok  of  Edward  the  Si^th,  and  for  withdrawing  no  farther 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  was  necessary  to  recover 
purity  of  faith,  and  the  independency  of  the  church  upon  a 
foreign  power.  Rites  and  ceremonies  were  (in  their 
opinion)  indifferent ;  and  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
preferable  to  others,  because  they  were  venerable  and 
pom|>oiis,  and  because  the  people  had  been  used  to  them : 
these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Queen,  who  therefbre 
appointed  a  committee  of  divines,  to  review  King  Ed- 
ward's liturgy,  and  to  see  if  in  any  particular  it  vr^fi  fit  to 
be  changed.  'Ilieir  instructions  were,  to  strike  out  all 
oflcnsivc  passages  against  the  Pope,  and  to  make  peo|de 
easy  about  the  belief  of  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament ;  but  not  a  wonl  in  favour  of  the  stricter 
protestants. 

Her  Majesty  was  afraid  of  reforming  too  far :   she  vmm 
desirous  to  retain  images  in  churches,  and  crucifixes^  &e. 
with  all  the  old  popish  giirmcnts;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  in  reviewing  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward^ 
uo  alterations  were  made  in  favour  of  those  who  were  noar.  . 
called   PURITANS;    from  their   attempting  a  purer  fionn    i 
of  worship  and  discipline  than  had  yet   ]>een  established.   ; 
The  Queen    was  more    concerned    for  the   papists,   andt  ^ 
therefore!  in  the  litany,  this  passage  was  struck  out, — Pifwrnr  ^ 
the  tifranm^  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detesUM^  ?- 
enormities,  good  Lord  deliver  hs.  Tlie  rubric  that  declaredt  i^ 
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that  by  kneelincr  at  tlje  saoraincnt  no  adoration  was 
intended  to  any  coqwrel  presence  of  Cliiis%  was  ex- 
punged. The  eommittee  of  divines  left  it  at  the  people's 
KiK*rty,  to  reeeive  the  saerament  kneilii^c:  or  standing, 
but  the  Queoii  and  the  parliiur.ent  restrained  it  to  kneel- 
ing; so  that  the  enforeipg  tliis  eereniony  %\*as  purely  an 
act  of  the  state.  Some  of  tlie  collects  were  a  little  altered ; 
and  thus  the  book  was  presented  to  the  two  houses,  and 
passed  into  a  law,  being  hardly  equal  to  that  which  was 
set  out  by  King  Edward.  For  whereas  in  that  liturg}-  all 
the  garments  were  laid  aside,  except  the  surplice,  die 
Queen  now  returned  to  King  Edward's  first  book,  wherein 
oopes  and  other  garments  Avere  ordered  to  be  used. — The 
title  of  the  act  is,  An  act  for  the  uniformity  of  conmion 
prayer,  and  service,  in  the  church,  and  administration  of 
the  sacraments.  Tiiis  act  took  place  from  the  twenty-fourth 
cf  June.  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York  made  an  elegant 
speech  against  it,  in  whicli  among  other  things  he  obser\'es' 
very  justly.  That  an  act  of  this  consequence  ouglit  to  have 
had  the  consent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation,  before  it' 
passed  into  a  law,  "  Not  only  the  orthodox,  but  even  the' 
Arian  Emperors  orderetl  that  points  of  faith,  should  be  ex- 
aniined  in  councils  ;  and  Gallio  by  the  light  of  nature  knew* 
that  a  civil  judge  ought  not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  re- 
ligion." But  he  was  over-ruled ;  the  act  of  supremacy  whicli* 
passed  the  house  the  very  next  day,  having  vested  this 
power  in  the  crown.  **  'fhe  Queen  was  empowered  with' 
the  advice  of  her  commissioners  or  metropolitan,  to  ordain 
and  publish  such  further  ceremonies  and  rites,  as  may  be 
for  tlie  advancement  of  God's  glory,  &c.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  this  clause,  of  a  reserve  of  power  to  make  what 
alterations  her  Majesty  thought  fit,  she  told  Archbishop 
Parker,  that  she  would  not  have  passed  the  act. 

Upon  this  fatal  rock  of  uniformity  in  things  merely 
indifferent,  (even  in  the  opinion  of  the  imposrrs)  was  the 
peace  of  the  Church  of  England  split.  The  pretence  was 
decency  and  order ;  but  it  seems  a  little  strange,  that 
miiibrmity  should  be  necessary  to  the  decent  worship  of 
God,  when  hi  most  other  things,  there  is  a  greater  beauty 
10  variety.  It  .is  not  necessary  to  a  decent  dress,  that  men's 
cloths  should  be  all  of  the  same  colour  and  fashion ;  nor 
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would  there  be  any  indeconun  or  disorder^  if  in  one  oon* 
grq^mtion  thesacnunent  should  be  administered  Aii€€lM;gr« 
in  another  sittingj  and  in  a  third  standing;  or  if  in  one 
and  the  same  congregation,  tlie  minister  was  at  libertj  to 
read  prayers  eithor  in  a  black  gown  or  surplice.  The  rigor- 
ous pressing  of  this  act,  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischiefii 
that  befel  the  church  for  above  eighty  years.  What  good 
end  could  it  answer  to  press  men  into  the  public  senrioa^ 
without  convincing  their  minds?  If  there  must  be  one  eata-. 
blished  form,  there  should  certainly  liave  been  an  indulgence 
to  tender  consciences.  When  tliere  was  a  difference  in 
the  church  of  the  Romans,  about  eating  flesh,  and  ob- 
serving  festivals,  the  apostle  did  not  pinch  them  with  fn 
act  of  uniformity,  but  allowed  a  latitude,  Rom,  xiv.  5. 
Had  our  reformers  followed  this  apostolical  prec^ent,  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  made  a  more  glorious  figuro 
in  the  protestant  world,  than  it  did  by  this  compulsive  act 
of  uniformity. 

Sad  were  the  consequences  of  these  two  laws,  both  to 
the  papists  and  puritans.  The  papists  in  convocatiooi 
made  a  stand  for  the  old  religion;  and  agreed  upon 
various  articles  of  their  faith  to  be  presented  to  the  pariia* 
ment ;  nor  did  the  convocation  move  any  further  in  matten 
of  religion,  it  being  apparent  that  tliey  were  against  tho 
refiHrmation. 

As  soon  as  the  sessions  was  ended,  the  oath  of  supre* 
macy  was  tendered  to  the  Bishq)s,  who  all  refused  i^ 
except  the  Bishc^  of  Landaflf,  to  the  number  of  fourteen ; 
the  rest  of  the  sees  being  vacant.  Of  the  deprived  Bishops 
three  retired  beyond  sea;  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
suffered  to  live  at  his  own  house,  where  the  Queen  weal 
sometimes  to  visit  him ;  Tonstal  and  Thirleby,  Bbhops  of 
Durham  and  Ely,  resided  at  Lambeth  in  the  house  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  with  freedom  and  ease ;  the  rest  were 
suflTered  to  go  at  large  upon  their  parole;  only  Bonner, 
Bish(^  of  London,  White  of  Winchester,  and  Watson  of 
Lincoln,  whose  bands  had  been  deeply  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  protestants,  were  made  close  prisoners ;  but  they 
had  a  sufficient  maintenance  from  the  Queen.  Most  of  the 
inonks  returned  to  a  secular  life ;  but  the  nuns  and  othen  t 
fctired  to  foreign  countries.  ^ 
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Several  of  the  refenned  exiles  who  were  ofiered  bi8fao(i- 
ric8,  refused  them,  on  the  account  of  the  habits  and  cere- 
monies, &c. ;  and  many  who  accepted  them,  did  it  with  trem- 
bling ;  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  in  hopes  by 
their  interest  with  the  Queen,  to  obtain  an  amendment  in 
the  constitution  of  the  church. 

The  sees  were  left  vacant  for  some  time,  to  see  if  any 
of  the  old  Bishops  would  conform;  but  neither  time,  nor 
any  thing  else,  could  move  them;  at  length,  after  twelve 
months.  Dr.  Parker  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, by  some  of  the  Bishops  that  had  been  deprived  in  the 
late  reign,  for  not  one  of  the  present  Bishops  would  oflSciate. 
This,  with  some  other  accidents,  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
his  being  consecrated  at  the  Nag's-Head  Tavern  in  Cheap- 
aide,  a  fable  that  has  been  sufficiently  confuted  by  our 
church  historians:  the  persons  concerned  in  the  consecra- 
tion, were  Barlow  and  Scory,  Bishops  elect  of  Chichester 
and  Hereford;  Coverdale  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  Hodgkins,  suflfragan  of  Bedford.  The  ceremony  y^ns 
performed  in  a  plain  manner,  without  gloves  or  sandals,  ring 
or  slippers,  mitre  or  pall,  or  even  without  any  of  the  Aaio* 
oical  garments,  only  by  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer. 
Strange !  that  the  Archbishop  should  be  satisfied  widi  this 
in  his  own  case,  and  yet  be  so  zealous  to  impose  the  popish 
garments  upon  hb  brethren. 

But  still  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  Plurker*s  oonsc- 
ciatioD  was  perfectly  canonical.  1.  Because  the  persons 
aigaged  in  it  had  been  legally  deprived,  and  were  not 
jet  restored.  2.  Because  the  consecration  ought  by  law 
to  have  been  directed  according  to  the  statute  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  not  according  to  King 
Edward's  ordinal ;  as'  that  book  had  been  set  aside  in  the 
kte  reign,  and  was  not  yet  restored.  These  objections 
being  fi^uently  tlmm^n  in  the  way  of  the  new  bishops  by 
the  papists,  made  them  uneasy;  they  began  to  doubt  of  the 
nfidity  of  their  consecrations,  or  at  least  of  their  legal  title 
of  their  bishoprics.  The  affiur  was  at  length  brought  before 
parfiament,  and  to  silence  all  foture  clamoun,  Parker's 
eonsecration,  and  those  of  his  brethren  were  confirmed  by 


Soon  after  the  Archbishop  was  installed,  he  consecrated 
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several  of  hb  brethren,  whom  the*  Queen  had  appointed  to 
the  vacant  sees.  Tlius  the  reformation  was  restored,  and 
the  Church  of  England  settled  on  its  present  basb.  The 
new  Bbhops  being  poor,  made  a  mean  figure  in  comparison 
of  their  predecessors :  they  were  unacquainted  with  Courts 
and  equipages,  and  numerous  attendants  ;  but  as  they  grew 
rich,  they  quickly  rose  in  their  deportment,  and  assumed  a 
lordly  superiority  over  their  brethren. 

The  hierarchy  being  now  at  its  standard,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  set  before  the  reader  in  one  view,  the  principles 
upon\\hichit  stands,  with  the  different  sentiments  of  the 
puritans ;  by  which  he  will  discover  the  reasons  why  the 
reformation  proceeded  no  further. 

1.  The  Court  reformers  apprehended,  that  every 
prince  had  authority  to  correct  all  abuses  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  within  his  own  territories.  From  this  principle^ 
the  parliament  submitted  the  consciences  and  religion  of 
the  whole  nation,  to  the  dbposal  of  the  King;  and  in 
case  of  a  minority  to  his  council ;  so  that  the  King  was 
'  ^y  '  sole  reformer,  and  might  model  the  doctrine  and  discip- 
line of  tlie  church  as  he  pleased,  provided  his  injunctions 
vtr<  ;:  .  did  not  expressly  contradict  the  statute  law  of  the  land.— « 
The  Puritans  disowned  all  foreign  jurbdiction  over  the 
'  church,  as  much  as  their  brethren,  but  could  not  admit 
of  that  extensive  power  the  crown  claimed  by  the  supre- 
macy, apprehending  it  unreasonable,  that  the  religion  of  a 
whole  nation,  should  be  at  the  dbposal  of  a  single  lay-person. 
However  they  took  the  oath,  with  the  Queen's  explication 
in  her  injunctions,  as  only  restoring  her  Majesty  to  the 
ancient  and  natura)  rights  of  sovereign  princes  over  tbeip 
subjects. 

2.  It  was  admitted  by  tlie  Court  reformers,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  a  true  church,  though  corrupt  in  some 
points  of  doctrine  and  government ;  that  all  her  minbtra- 
tions  were  valid,  and  that  the  Pope  was  a  true  Bishop  of 
Rome,  though  not  of  the  universal  church.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  maintain  this,  for  the  support  of  the  character 
of  our  Bisliops,  wlio  could  not  otherwisii  derive  their 
svicccssion  from  the  apostles.  But  tlie  Puritans  affirmed 
the  Pope  to  be  antichrist,  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  no 
txuc  churclij  and  her  m.inistrutions  to  l^  superstitious  andT 
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idolatrous ;  they  renounced  her  communion,  and  durst  not 
risk  the.  validity  of  their  ordinations,  upon  an  uninter-* 
niptcd  line  of  succession  from  the  apostles,  through  thjcir 
hands. 

3.  It  was  agreed  by  all,  that  the  holy  scriptures  were 
9  perfect  rule  of  faith ;  but  the  Bishops  and  Court  re- 
formers did  not  allow  them  a  standard  of  discipline  or 
church  government,  affirming  that  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  the  civil  magistrate^ 
in  those  places  where  Christianity  should  obtain,  to  accom- 
modate the  government  of  the  church  to  the  policy  of  th* 
state.  But  the  Puritans  apprehended  the  scriptures  to  be  A 
standard  of  discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine ;  at  least  that  no- 
thing should  be  imposed  as  hecessarj',  but  what  was  ex- 
pressiy  contained  in,  or  derived  from  them  by  necessary  con- 
sequence. And  if  it  should  be  proved,  that  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  the  government  of  the  church,  could  not  be  de- 

.duccdfroni  scripture,  they  maintained  that  the  discretionary 
power  was  not  vested  in  the  civil  magistrate,  but  in  th^ 
spiritual  officers  of  the  church. 

4.  The  Court  reformers  maintained,  that  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church  for  the  first  four  or  five  centuries, 
was  a  proper  standard  of  church  government ;  and  in 
some  respects  better  than  that  of  the  apostles,  which  wais 
only  accommodated  to  the  infant  state  of  the  church,  ^  bile 
It  was  under  persecution,  whereas  theirs  was  suited  to 
the  grandeur  of  a  national  establishment.  Tliercfore  they 
only  pared  oft'  the  latter  corruptions  of  the  papacy,  from 
the  time  the  Pope  usurped  the  title  of  universal  bishop, 
and  left  those  standing  which  they  could  trace  a  little 
higher,  such  as  archbishops,  metropolitans,  archdeacons, 
suffiragans,  rural  deans,  &e.  which  were  not  known  in  the 
apostolic  age,  or  those  immediately  following.  Whereas 
the  Puritans  were  for  admitting  no  church  officers  or 
ordinances,  but  such  as  are  ap]>ointed  in  scripture.  They 
apprehended  that  the  form  of  government  ordained  by 
the  apostles  was  aristocratical,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  and  was  designed  as  a 
pattern  for  the  churches  in  after-ages,  not  to  be  departed 
ftom  in  any  of  its  main  principles;  and  therefore  they 
paid  no  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  papacy,  or  the  prac-> 
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ttce  of  tlie  earlier  ages  of  christiantty,  any  further  than  thej 
corresponded  with  the  scriptures. 

5.  Our  lefwmers  maintained,  that  things  indifierenl  in 
their  own  nature,  %iiiich  are  neither  commanded  nor  far-* 
hidden  in  the  scriptuies,  such  as  rites,  ceremonies,  haUts, 
&c.  might  be  settled,  determined  and  made  necessary,  bf 
the  command  of  the  ci%'il  magistrate ;  and  that  in  suck 
eases  it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  subjects  to  ob* 
serve  them.  Whereas  the  Puritans  insbted,  that  those 
things  which  Christ  had  left  indiflforent,  ought  not  to  be 
made  necessary  by  any  human  laws.  And  that  such  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatry,  aud  tended 
to  lead  men  back  to  popery,  were  no  longer  iudifierent,  but 
were  to  be  rejected  as  unlawful. 

6.  Each  party  agreed  too  well,  in  asserting  the  necessity 
of  uniformity  in  public  worship,  and  of  using  the  sword 
of  the  magistmte,  for  tlie  support  and  defence  of  their 
principles,  of  which  they  both  made  an  ill  use,  whenerer 

-they  could  grasp  the  power  into  their  hands.  The  standard 
of  uniformity,  according  to  the  Bishops,  was  the  Queen's 
supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the  land;  according  to  the 
Puritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial  and  national  sjmods, 
allowed  and  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrate:  but  neither 
party  were  for  admitting  that  liberty  of  conscience,  which  is 
every  man's  right,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  of 
the  civil  government. 

The  principle  upon  which  tlie  Bishcqis  justified  tlieir 
severities  against  the  Puritans,  in  this  and  the  following 
reigns,  was,  the  subjects  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  their 
country  in  all  things  indifferent,  which  are  neither  com- 
manded nor  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  God.  And  Archbishop 
'nUotson  in  one  of  his  sermons,  represents  the  dissentert 
as  ^'  an  humourous  and  perverse  set  of  people,  in  not 
complying  with  the  service  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,* 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  their  superiors  require 
them."  But  if  this  was  the  truth,  it  is  a  justifiable 
reason  for  their  dissent,  supposing  the  magistrate  requires 
that  which  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  his  comniissioiu 
Christ  is  the  sole  law-giver  of  his  church,  and  has  enjoined 
all  things  necessary  to  be  obsenvd  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  therefore,  where  he  has  indulged  a  liberty  to  his 
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fidUowers,  it  is  as  much  their  duty  to  mdntain  it,  as  to 
observe  any  other  of  his  precepts.  If  the  civil  magistrate 
should  by  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative,  dispense  with  the 
laws,  or  iDJoin  new  ones,  according  to  his  arbitrary 
pleasure,  without  consent  of  parliament,  would  it  deserve 
the  brand  of  perverseness  to  refuse  obedience,  if  it  were 
for  DO  other  reason,  but  because  we  will  not  submit  to  an 
arbitrary,  dispensing  power?  Besides,  if  the  magistrate 
has  a  power  to  impose  things  incBflferent,  and  make  them 
necessary  in  the  semce  of  God,  he  may  dress  up  religion  in 
any  shape,  and  instead  of  one  ceremony,  may  loud  it  with  a 
hundred* 

To  return  to  the  history.  The  reformation  being  thus 
settfed,  the  Queen  issued  commissions  for  a  general  visita- 
tioDy  and  published  a  body  of  injunctions,  commanding 
her  loving  subjects  obediently  to  receive,  and  truly  to 
observe  and  keep  them,  according  to  their  offices,  degrees 
and  states:  and  the  penalties  for  disolieying  them,  were 
suspension,  deprivation,  sequestration  of  fruits  and  benefices, 
esoommunication,  and  such  other  corrections,  as  to  those 
who  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  under  her  Majesty, 
should  seem  meet. 

The  major  part  of  the  visitors  were  laymen,  any  two  of 
Aem  were  empowered  to    examine  into  the  state  of  all 
churches  ;   to  suspend  or  deprive  such  clergymen  as  were 
'voworthy,  and  to  put  others  in  their  places ;  to  p'rocccd 
<«i(punst  the  obstinate  by  imprisonment,  church  censures, 
any  other  legal  methods,    ^fhey  were  to  reserM:  pensions 
such  as  quitted  their  benefices  by  resignation;  to  exa- 
into  thc^  condition  of  all  that  were  imprisoned  for  re- 
l^igion,  and  to  discharge  them ;  and  restore  all  to  their  bc«» 
who  had  been  unlawfully  deprived. 
This  was  the  first  high  commission  that  was  issued.     It 
offence  to  many,  tliat  the  Queen  should  authorise  lay- 
to  proceed  by  ecclesiastical  censures  ;  but  this  was 
•^laore  than  is  frequently  done  by  lay-chancellors,  in  the 
^<^lcstastical  Courts.    It  was  much  more  unjustifiable  for 
^  commissioners  to  go  beyond  the  censures  of  the  church, 
bjr  fines,  imprisonments,  and  inquisitory  oaths,  to  the  ruin  of 
want  hundreds  of  families,  without  the  authority  of  that 
statute  which  gave  them  being,  or  any  other. 
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Mr.  Strype  assures  us,  that  the  visitors  took  csflectual 
care  to  have  all  the  instruments  and  utensils  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  demolished^  and  destroyed  out  of  the  churches* 
*  But  it  docs  not  appear,  that  the  articles  of  injunctions  em- 
po^vered  them  al^lutely  to  remove  all  images  out  of  the 
churches ;  the  Queen  herself  wns  as  yet  undetermined  in 
that  matter.  However  it  is  certain,  tlmt  the  visitors  cum* 
maudcd  the  prebendaries  and  archdeacon  of  London,  to  see 
that  the  cathedral  of  St.  PuuKs  be  purged  and  freed  from  all 
and  singular  images,  idols,  and  altars;  and  in  the  place  of 
the  altars  to  provide  a  decent  table,  for  the  ordinary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supjH»r. 

■  The  populace  was  on  the  side  of  the  reformation,  having 
been  provoked  with  the  cruelties  of  the  late  times :  grei|t 
numbers  attended  the  commissioners,  and  brought  into  Cheai/- 
sidc,  St.  l^ul's  church-yard,  and  Smithfield,  the  roods  and 
crucilixes  tliat  were  pulled  down,  and  in  some  places  the 
vestments  of  the  priests,  &c.  and  burnt  them  to  ashes. 
Nay,  they  went  further,  and  in  the  warmth  of  their  zeal^ 
J.  I  broke  the  painted  glass  windows,  erased  out  some  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  spoiled  those  monuments  of  the  dead  thai 
Lad  any  ensigns  of  ])0|KTy  upon  thoni. 

l\iit  the  Queen  disliked  these  proceedings;  she  had 
a  crucifix,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  still  in  her 
clrnpel;  and  when  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Worcester  spoke  to 
her  against  it,  she  threatened  to  de))rive  him.  The  cru- 
cifix was  after  some  time  removed,  but  replaced  in  the 
year  1570.  To  put  some  stop  to  these  proceedings,  her 
Majesty  issued  a  proclamation,  "  prohibiting  the  defacing 
or  breaking  any  monument,  tomb  or  grave,  or  breaking 
any  images  of  Kings,  Princes,  or  Nobles,  &e.  set  up  only 
in  memory  of  them  to  posterity;  and  not  for  any  religimir 
honour;  or  the  defacing  or  breaking  any  images  in  glass 
windows  in  any  churches,  without  consent  of  the  ordinary/' 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  a  sort  oi 
protestation  from  the  I^ishops,  that  her  Majesty  consented* 
to  have  so  many  monuments  of  idolatry  removed  out  of 
churches ;  but  she  would  not  part  with  her  alt;;r,  or  cru- 
cifix, out  of  her  own  chapel.  Hie  gentlemen  and  singing 
cbiidren  ap|H*ared  there  in  tluMr  surplices,  and  the  priests 
in  their  copes;    the  altar  was  furnished  with  rich  plate. 
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with   two  gilt    candlesticks,    with  lighted  candles,    and  a 
massy  crucifix  of  silver  in  the  midst :   the  service  was  simp 
not  only  with  the  scnudof  organs,  but  with  the  artiKcial' 
music  of  cornets,  sackbuts,  &c.  on  solemn  festi\Tils.    The 
ceremonies  observed  by  the  knights  of  the  garter,  in  their 
adoration  towards  the   altar,  which  had  been  abolished  by 
King  Edward,  and  revived  by  Queen  Mary,  weie  retained. 
In  siiort,  the  service  of  the  Queen's  chapel,  and  in  sundry 
cathedrals,  was    so   splendid  and  sliowy,    that    foreigners 
could  not  distinguish  it  from  tlie  Uonian,  except   that    it 
vas  performed  in  the  English  tongue.     By    this  method 
most  of  the   popish  laity  were   deceived   into  conformity, 
and  came  regularly  to  church   for  nine  or  ten  years,  till     .  ;<.  >• 
the  pope  being  out  of  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  forbid 
them,  by  excommunicating  the  Queen,  and  laying  the  whole 
kingdom  under  an  interdict. 

When  the  visitors  liad  gone  through  the  kingdom,  and 

made  the  report  of  the  obedience  given  to   lier  majesty's 

injunctions,  it   appeared   that  above  243    c1crg\'men  had 

quitted  their  livings.     Most  of  the  inferior  beneficed  clergy 

kept  their  ])laces,  as  they  had  done  through  all  the  changes 

of  the  three  last  reigns ;  and  without  all  question,  if  the 

Queen  had  died,  and  the  old  religion  had  been  restored, 

they  would  have  turned  again ;   but  the  bishops  and  some 

of    the  dignified  clergy,   having   sworn  to  the    supremacy 

Wider  King  Henry,  and  renounced  it  again  under  Queeii 

Mary,  they  thought  it  might  reflect  a  dishonour  upon  their 

Aaiacter  to  change  again,  and  therefore  resolved  to  hold* 

together,    and  by  their   weight    endeavour  to  distress  the 

wformaiion.     Upon  so  great  an  alteration  of  religion,  the 

Bwnaber  of  recusants  out  of  y,400  parochial  benefices  was 

■Konsiderable ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  find  protcstants 

of;  a  tolerable  capacity,    to  supply  the  vacancies,   because 

■ttdji.df  tfce  stricter  sort,  who  had  been  exiles  for  religion, 

Md  not  cbme  up  to  the  terms  of   conformity,    and  the 

Queen's  injunctions. 

It  may. seem  strange,    that   amidst  all  this  concern   for 

tlic  new  form  of  worship,  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 

doctrinal    articles,    which   King    Edward    had  published, 

jtpr  avoiding  diversities  of   opinions,   though   her  Majesty 

nj^  have  enjoined  them,    by  virtue  of  her  supremacy 
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u  well  as  her  brother ;  but  the  bishops  durst  not  vcnturo 
them  into  coDvocAtion,  because  the  majority  was  for  the 
old  religion,  and  the  Queen  was  not  \'ery  fond  of    her 
brothers  doctrines.    To  supply  this  defect  for  the  present,  , 
the  bishops  drew  up  a  declaration  of  their  faith,  in  whicb 
they  insist  upon  these  terms    of  ministerial   conformity; 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  compliance  with  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity, and  this  declaration  of  fiiith.    There  was  ik>  di&putc 
among  the   reformers,    about  the  first  and  last  of   these 
qualificatbns,  but   they  difllered   upon  the  second ;   many 
of  the  learned  exiles,  and   others,    refusing  to  accept  of 
livings  in  the  church  according  to  the  act  of  uniformity, 
and   the  Queen's    injunctons.     If  the  ]X)pish  habits  and 
ceremonies  had  been  left   inditfercnt,  or  other  decent  ones 
appointed  in  their  room,   the  seeds  of  division  had  been 
prevented  ;   but  as  the  case  stood,  it  was  next  to  a  miracle^ 
tliat  the  reformation  had  not  fallen  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  papbts  ;  and  if  some  of  the  puritans  had  not  complied 
for  the  present,  in  hopes  of  the  removal  of  these  grievanccsy 
in  more  settled  times,  this  would  have  been  of  sad  con- 
sequence ;   for  it  was  impossible,  with  all  the    assbtancc 
they  could    get   from    both   uni\'ersttics,   to  fill   up    the 
parochial  \'acancies  with  men  of  learning  and  character. 
Many  churches  were  long  destitute,  and  many  mechanics, 
altogether  as  unlearned  as   the  most  remarkable  of  tboac 
who  were  ejected,  were  prefered  to  dignities  and  livings, 
w]m>    being    disregarded   by  the  people,    brought    great 
discredit  on  the  reformation,  while  others  of  the  first  rank 
for  learning,  piety,   and  usefulness  in  their  functions,  were 
laid  by  in  silence.    ^Fliere  was  little  or  no  preaching  all 
over    the    coimtry;  the  Bishop   of  Bangor  had  but  two 
preachers  in  all  his  diocese.    It  was  enougli  if  the  parson  could 
read  the  service,  and  sometimes  an  homily«    The  bishops 
were  sensible  of  the  calamity ;  but   instead  of  opening  th0 
door  a  little  wider,  for  some  of  tlie  more  conscientious  moi 
xcalous  reformers,   they  admitted   the  meanest  and  moat 
illiterate,  who   would  come  up  to  the  terms  of  the  law ; 
and  published  a  second  book  of  homilies  for  their  further 
assistance. 

It  is  liard  to  say  at  this  distance  of  tim  e,  how   far   the 
bishops  were  to  blame  for  their  servile  and  abject  cook 
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pliancc  with  the  Queen :  yet  one  is  i:eady  to  think,  that 
those  who  had  drunk  so  deep  of  the  cup  of  persecution^ 
and  Iiad  seea  tli^  dreadful  effects  of  it,  in  the  fiery  trial  of 
their  hrethren  the  martjrrs,  should  have  insisted  as  one  mani 
upoQ  a  latitude  for  tlieir  conscientious  brethren  In  points 
of  indifference ;  whereas  their  zeal  ran  in  quite  a  different 
cluumel;  for  when  the  sword  ^'as  put  into  their  haudsj 
tbey  were  too  forward  in  brandishing  it  over  the  heads  of. 
others,  and  even  to  outrun  the  laws,  by  suspending,  de- 
priving, fining,  and  imprisoning  men  of  true  learning  and 
piety,  popular  preachers,  declared  enemies  of  popery  and 
superstition,  and  of  the  same  faith  with  themselves,  who 
were  fearful  of  a  sinful  compliance  with  things  that  had 

b^ep  ajbused  to  idolatr}\ 

Ail  the  exiles  were  now  come  home,  except  a  few  of 
th^  puritans  that  stayed  at  Geneva,  to  finish  their  tran3la- 
tion  qf  the  Bible,  lliey  compared  Tyndal's  old  English 
Bible,  first  with  the  Qebrcw,  and  tlien  with  the  best  modem 
translations.;  they  divided  the  chapters  into  verses,  which 
the  fonper  traxislators  had  DOt  done;  they  added  some 
figures,  maps  and  tables,  and  published  the  whole  this 
year,  at  Geneva,  in  quarto,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Queen, 
and  w  epistle  to  the  reader,  which  are  left  out  in  the 
later  editions;  because  they  touched  somewhat  rou^^hl]^ 
UpQi^  certain  ceremonies  retained  in  the  Church  of  Eng*^ 
l^d,  which  they  excited  her  Majesty  to  remove,  as  having 
a  popish  aspect;  arid  because  the  translators  had  pub;- 
lishiod  iparginal  notes,  some  of  which  were  thought  to 
affect  the  Queen's  prerogative,  and  to  allow  the  subject 
to  resist  tyrannical  Kings.  And  when  the.  proprietors 
petitioned  for  reprinting  it  in  England  for  public  use,  it 
was  refused,  and  the  impression  stopped,  till  after  the  death 
oCthe  Arclibishop.  Tlie  author  of  the  "  TroMbles  at  Frank- 
foi:t,"  publislied  in  the  year  1575  complains,  thSt,  '^  If 
t))f;  G^nkva  Bible  be  such  a$  no  enemy  of  God  can  justly 
find,  ^ult  with,  then  n\^y  men  iparvel  that  such  a  work, 
basing  so  profitable,  should  find  so  small  favour,  as  not 
tpl^e  pi'inted  again."  Tlie  exceptionable  notes  were  on 
^xf>ivs  XrV.  19.  where  disobedience  to  Icings  is  allowed. 
H  Qhnm^.xv*  1j6.  where  I^  is  censored  f<ir  sitopping  sbpxt 
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nt   the   deposing  oi'  his   mother,  and  not  executing  her, 

Kev.  ix.  3.  where  the  locusts  that  came  out  of  the  smoke, 

are  said   to  he   heretics,   false   teachers,    worldly,   subtle 

prelates,  with  monks,  friars,   cardinals,  patriarclis,    arch- 

bishops,  bishops,   doctors,  batchelors,   and  masters.    But 

notwithstandiu!]^  these,  and  some  other  oft'cnsive  passages 

in  the    notes,  tlie  Cieneva  Bible    was  reprinted,  and  was 

in  such  repiite,  thai  some  who  had  been  curious   to  search 

into  the    nuniluT  of  its  editions  s:iv,  that  bv  the  Queen's 

own  printers  it  was  printed  above  thirty  times.     However, 

for  a  present  supply,  Tyudal  and  Covcrdale's  translatkni 

printed  in   the  reipi  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was  revised  for 

tlie  use  of  the  Cluireh  of  Kni^land,  till  the  Bishops  should 

publish  a  niorc  coiTcet  one ;  which  they  had  now  uudeiv 

taken. 

Together  with  the  exiles,  the  Dutch  and  German  pio- 
tcstants,  who  in  tb^^  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  had  the 
church  in   Austin  Friars  assigned  them  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, returned  to  England,  with  John  a  I^sco,  their  super- 
intendent,    niey  petitioned  the  Queen  to  restore  them  to 
their  church  and  privilege*:,   which  her  Majesty  declined| 
because  she  would  not  admit  of  a  stranger,  to  be  supcrin-» 
tcndent  of  a  church  within  her  Bishop's  diocese.    To  take 
off  this  objection,   a  Lasco  resigned,  and  the  people  chose 
Grindal,  Bishop  of  London  their  superintendent,  and  then 
the  Queen  confirmed  their  charter.    Tlie  French  protes* 
tants  were  also  restored  to  their  church  in    Threndneedler. 
Street.     The  reformation  took  place  this  year  in  Scotland^ 
by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  J.  Knox,  who  shunned  no  danger^ 
nor  feared  the  faro  of  any  man  in  tbe  cause  of  religidu 
He  had  been  a  preacher  in  England,  in  King  Edward** 
time,  then  an  exile  at  Frankfort,  and  at  last  one  of  the 
piinistcrs  of  the  English   congregation  at    Geneva,  firoB 
whence  he  returned   1 559,  and  settled  at   Perth,  but  wfc» 
a  sort  of  e\'angclist  over  the  whole  kingdom.     He  nuun^ 
taincd  this  position,  ^'  That  if  kings  and  princes  reliise 
to  reform  religion,    inferior    magistrates   and  the    people 
being    directed   and    instructed    in    the  truth,   by    thieif 
preachers,  may  lawfully  reform  within  their  own  boupdv 
themselves ;  and  if  all  or  the  far  greatest  part  be  cnlight^ 
rncd  by  the  truth,  they  may  make  a  public  reforraatioik'^  \ 
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ui)on    this  principle,  the   Scots  reformers    petitioned  the 
Queen   dowager,   regent   for  her  daughter  Mar>',  now  in 
France,  for  liberty  to  assemble  publicly  or  privately  for 
prayer,  for  reading    and    explaining  the    scriptures,  and 
administering  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and   the  Lord's- 
8up))er  in  the  \'ulgar  tongue ;  and  the  latter  in  both  kinds, 
according  to  Christ's   institution.      This   reasonable  peti- 
tion being  rejected,  certain  noblemen  and  barons  formed 
an  association,  resolring  to  venture  their  liAcs  and  fortunes 
in  this  cause ;   and  they  encouraged  as  many  of  the  curates 
of  the  parishes  within  their  districts,  as  were  willing  to 
read  the  prayers  and   lessons  in  English,  but  not  to  ex- 
pound the  scriptures  till  God  should  disjuse  the  Queen 
to  grant  them  liberty.    This  being  executed  at   Perth^and 
die  neighbouring  parts,  without  disturbance,  the  assbcia- 
Ikm  spread,  and  was  signed  by  great  numbers  even  in  the 
cqitaL     Upon  this  they  presented  another  petition,  re- 
inteotjqg  to    the  regent  the    unreasonableness    of   her 
HigDor  against  the  protestants,  considering  their  numbers ; 
hilt  ihe  was  deaf  to  all  moderate  councils.    At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  the  congregation  or  heads  of  the 
SMociation,  presented  the  Regent  with  sundry  articles  re- 
hdng  [to  Kberty  of  conscience,  to  lay  before  the  house, 
*lddi  she  suppressed  and  would  not  suffer  to  be  debated; 
^Aoevpon  they  drew  up  the  following  protestation,  and 
bbti  it   might  be  recorded.     "  That  since  they  could 
•<  procure  n  reformation,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 
fan  the  government,  that  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to 
ttknr  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  That  none  that 
iftied  witih  them  in  the  profession  of  the  true  faith  should 
k  liable  to  any  civil  penalties,  or  incur  any  damages  for 
ii  doing.    Tliey  protest  that  if  any  tumults  arise   on  the 
fB«e  of  religion,   the  imputation    ought  not  to   lie  upon 
lliem  who  now  liumbly  entreat  for  a  regular  remedy ;  and 
%t  in  all  other  things  they  will  be  most  loyal  subjects." 
1W  Regent   acquainted    the    court  of    France   with  the 
jhlliim   of  affairs,   and   received  an  order,   to  suffer  no 
iikr  religion  but  the  Roman  catholic  to  be  performed,  with 
framise   of  large   supplies    of    forces    to  support   hot. 
this   she   summoned  the  magistrates  of  Perth,  and 
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the  reformed  minkiters  to  appear  before  her  at  Stirjiiig^ 
with  a  design  to  have  them  banished.  The  Diinisters  ap-. 
^arcd  accordingly,  being  attended  with  \'ast  crouds  of 
people  armed  and  prepared  to  defend  them,  agreeable  to 
t)ie  custom  of  Scotland,  which  allowed  criminak  to  coiBi^ 
to  their  trials  attended  with  their  relations  and  friends^ 
Tl>c  Regent  astonished  at  the  sight,  prayed  J.  AxQskin  tQ 
persuade  the  multitude  to  retire,  and  gave  her  paj:ole  that 
Dotliiog  should  be  decreed  agntnst  the  ministers ;  but  thfj. 
were  no  sooner  gone  quietly  home,  tbiui  sh(>  copdcmDC^ 
tliem  for  non-apiH*arance. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Perth,  thq  buiglici;^  ^^ 
CQuraged  by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  u^glU)()ifi;- 
iug  gentry,  formed  an  army  of  se>-en  thousand  men,  UQdfX 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Glencame,  for  tlie  d^oo^ 
of  their  ministers  agaif)st  the  IJegent,  who  was  u^jiiclffiig 
^th  an  anuy  of  Fr^ch  and  Scot*:,  to  drive  tlictn  out  <xf 
t^cir  countiy;  but  being  iiifonped  of  t)i£  Qi^pqijatipii.  of 
d^e  burghers,  she  confuted  to  a  treaty,  oy  wnicb  it  umi 
agreed,  that  she  should  be  received  with  I)pnour  ii^to.  t|^ 
city,  be  suffered  to  lodge  in  it  son^  dayi^  pi^vid^d  sjip 
\yould  promise  to  make  no  alteration  ip  rqligion,  l^ut  nM^ 
all  to  the  parliament;  the  Scots  forces  on  bo^K  siilcsi  t,Q 
ie  dismissed.  Bu^  the  reformed  had  no  sopncr  dis.b;indc4 
^eir  army,  and  opened  their  gate:;  to  the  R^eg^pt,  than  skj) 
broke  all  the  articles,  set  up  tlie  mass,  andi  left  a  ganisc^ 
of,  French  in  the  town,  resolving  to  make  it  f^  plape  of  arijis^ 
Upon  tliis  notorious  breach  of  treaXy,  mx  w^ll.  i^  tnj^ 
Ij^egent's  decbiratioiv  that  promises  were  not  to  l^e.  ^fljk 
i^itji  heretics,  the  congregations!  of  Fif(^  Peijth,  Dupdeei 
^i)gus,  Mears  and  Montrose,  r;^ised  li.  little  army^  an^^ 
sjgned  an  engagement  to  assist  each  other,  in  maintaioing' 
the  refbrination  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  Mr.  Knox 
encouraged  them  by  his  sermons,  and  the  populace  beinff 
warmed,  pulled  down  altars  and  images,  plundered  mfi 
iponasteries,  and  dismantled  t)ie  churches  of  tl^elr  siiper^ip 
tiou^  ornaments.  The  Regent  marched  a^nst  them  at  the 
head  of  two  tliousand  French  and  two  thousand.  Scots  ia 
l^rench  pay,  but  b^ii^g,  afraid  tp  vc;^tHr(e.ahattle,  she  re-, 
tneate4  to,I>^nl^ur,  and  the  confederate,  made  theviSje^ytf 
masters  of  Perth,  Scone,  Stef  liq,  and  Ldthgoe.    At  length  a 
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tnice  was  concrudedby  which  the  ministers  of  the  congrega- 
tion had  liberty  to  preach  in  Edinburgh  for  the  ^present ; 
\mt  the  Regent  having  soon  after  received  large  recruits 
firom  ^Hance^  repossessed  herself  of  Leith,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  JTortiJfied,  knd  stored  with  all  necessary  provisions ; 
Ikhe  confederates  desired  her  to  demolish  the  worb^,  alledg- 
ing  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  truce ;  but  she  commanded 
them  uifon  their  allegiance  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and 
marching  directly  to  Edinburgh,  obliged  them  to  retire 
1^  Stirling  whither  the  French  troops  followed  them,  and 
cUmrsed  them  into  the  mountains.  In  tliis  low  condition 
'they  published  a  proclamation,  discharging  the  Regent  of 
her  authority,  and  threatening  to  treat  as  enemies  all  that 
obeyed  her  orders ;  but  not  being  able  to  stand  their  ground, 
)biey  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  being  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  protestant  rieli* 
gioh,  and  of  her  own  crown,  if  Scotland  should  become 
entirely  popish,  under  the  government  of  a  Queen  of  Fr&nce, 
wh6  clainied  the  crown  of  England ;  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance to  support  the  confederate  protesUUns  in  their  teli^on 
Wad  civil  liberties. 

Amon|;  other  articles  of  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
thiiit  the  Queen  should'  send  forces  into  Scotland,*  to  coki- 
tlQue  there  till  the  restoration  of  its  liberties,  and  till  the 
French  nCrere  dnven  6ut  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly  her 
Haj^ty  sent  an  army  of  seven  thousand  foot,  and  twelve 
thcusaixd  horse,  wliich  joined  the  confederate  army  of  like 
bumbers.  This  army  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  a  large 
detachnient  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  olf  Norfolk; 
after  wliich  they  took  the  city  of  Leith,  obliged  the  Queen 
B^iit  to  shut  herself  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
she  soon  died.  Tlie  French  offered  to  restore  Calais,  if 
^he  Queen  would  recal  her  forces  from  Scotland ;  but  she 
Vefused.  At  length  the  troubles  of  France  requiring  all 
theTr  forces  at  home,  plenipotentiaries  were  sent  into 
Scotland  to  treat  with  Elizabeth  about  withdrawing  the 
French  forces,  and  restoring  the  Scots  to  their  parliamen- 
tary government.  Tlie  treaty  was  concluded  the  begin- 
iu'iig  of  August,  whereby  a  general  amnesty  was  granted ; 
th«  English  and  French  Iforces   were  to  withdraw  in  two 

«  a 
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moiuhsy  and  a  ])arliainciit  to  be  callod  with  all  convenient 
speed,  to  M*ttle  the  afTuirs  of  religion  and  the  kin^lom*; 
but  Francis  and  Mrtv  refused  to  mtifv  it.  Before  the 
parliament  met,  Fran<is  died,  and  left  Mary  Queen'  of 
Sects  a  youn«;  widow.  The  late  treaty  not  beinj;  ratified, 
the  parliament  luid  no  direct  autlutrity  from  the  crown,  But 
assembled  by  virti|e  of  tlie  late  treaty,  and  received  the 
following  petitions  from  the  barons  and  gentlemen  con- 
cerning: religion.  1.  *'  That  the  doctrines  of  the  Roinaii 
church  sliould  be  su|>pn.*ssed  by  act  of  {Kirliament,  in 
those  exceptionable  jKunts  therein  mentioned.  2.  "  lluit 
the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church  be  revived.  3.  "  That 
the  Pope's  usur|H»d  autht)rity  be  discharged/*  AH  which 
was  voted,  and  the  ministers  were  desired  to  draw  up  a 
confession  of  faith,  which  they  expressed  in  twenty-five 
articles,  agreeable  to  the  sentinients  of  Calvin,  and  tlie 
foreign  reformers.  The  confession  being  read  in  parlia- 
ment waR  carried  but  whh  three  dissenting  voices;  the 
])opish  prelates  offering  nothing  in  defence  of  tlicir  religion. 
By  another  act,  the  Pope's  authoiity  was  aljolished,  and 
reading  mass  was  made  punishable ;  for  the  first  offence, 
with  loss  of  goods  ;  for  the  second,  banishment ;  and  for 
the  third,  death.  This  was  carr)'iug  matters  with  a  hi^ 
hand.  V[Kni  the  breaking  up  of  the  jxirliament,  a  commis- 
sion was  directed  to  5Iessrs.  Knox,  Willock,  Spotiswood 
and  some  other  divines,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  discipline 
for  the  church,  which  they  did  pretty  much  upon  the 
Geneva  plan.  They  also  ap|K)inted  superintendents  to  plant 
and  erect  kirks,  and  to  appoint  ministers  in  such  counties 
as  should  lie  committed  to  their  care,  where  there  were  none 
already.  But  then  they  add,  "  These  men  must  pot  live  like 
iille  Bishops,  but  must  preach  themselves  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  and  visit  their  districts  every  three  or  four  months^' 
to  inspect  the  lives  and  behaviour  of  the  j)arochiaI  ministers^ 
to  redress  grievances,  or  bring  them  before  an  assemhiy 
of  the  kirk."  'Hie  superintendents  were  to  be  chosen,  by  tl^ 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  several. provinces;  and  to  be 
deprived  by  them  for  misbehaviour.  The  assemblies*  of 
the  kirk  were  divided  into  classical,  provincial,  and  na- 
tional, in  which  last,  the  dernier  resprt  of  all  kirk  jurisdie«^' 
tiou  was  lodged. 
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When  thi^  plah  of  discipline  was  L-iid  before  tlie  estates, 
it  was  referred  to  further  consideration,  and  had  not  a  par-^ 
liamcntary  sanction,  as  the  reformers  expectcdr  But  after 
the  recess  of  the  parliament,  several  noblemen,  and  diicf 
gentlemen  of  the  nation,  met  together,  and  signed  it,  re* 
solving  to  abide   by  the   new  discipline,  till  it  should  be 

^  confirmed  or  altered  by  parliament.  From  this  time  the 
old  hienurchical  government  vras  disused,  and  the  kirk  was 
governed  by  general,  provincial,  and  classical  assemblies, 
with  superintendents,  though  there  was  no  law  for  ii,  till 
some  years  after. 

To  return  to  England.  Tlic  popish  Bishops  behaved 
rudely  towards  the  Queen  and  her  new  Bishops.  They 
admonished  her  Majesty  by  letter,  to  return  to  the  religion 
of  her  ancestors,  and  threatened  her  with  the  censures  of 
the  church  if  she  refused.  Tliis  not  prevailing,  the  Pope 
himself  exhorted  her  by  letter,  to  reject  evil  counsellors, 

.  and  obey  his  fatherly  admonitions,  assuring  her,  that  if 
she  would  return  to  the  hosom  of  the  church,  he  would 
receive  her  with  like  affection,  as  the  father  in  the  gospel 
received  his  son.  The  Nuncio  that  was  sent  with  this 
letter,  ofiFered  in  the  Pope's  name  to  confirm  the  English 
lituzgy,  to  allow  of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  to 
disannul  the  sentence  against  her  mother's  marriage ;  but 
the  Queen  would  not  part  with  her  supremacy.  Another 
Nuncio  was  sent  this  summer  with  other  proposals,  but 
was  stopped  in  Flanders,  and  forbid  to  set  foot  in  the  realm. 
Hie  Emperor  and  other  Roman  catholic  princes,  interceded 
with  the  Queen  to  grant  her  subjects  of  their  religion  per- 
mission to  keep  up  a  separate  communion ;  but  her  Majesty 
was  too  politic  to  tru^  them  ;  upon  which  they  entered  on 
more  desperate  measures. 

Archbishop  Parker  visited  his  diocese  this  summer,  and 
found  it  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  the  major  part  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  being  either  mechanics  or  mass  priests  in 
disguise;  many  churches  were  shut  up,  and  in  those  that 
were  open,  not  a  sermon  was  to  be  heard  in  some  counties 
within  twenty  miles  ;  "  the  people  perished  for  lack  of 
knowledge ;"  while  men  who  were  capable  of  instructing 
them  were,  kept  out  of  the  church,  or  denied  preferment. 
But  the  Quc^n  wa*  not  so  much  concerned  for  this,  as  for 
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maintaining  her  supremacy ;  for  tiliicli  purpose  liis  grace 
by  her  order,  drew  up  a  Form  of  subscription,  to  be  made 
by  all  tlmt  held' any  ecclesiastical  prefcrtiient.  \Vith  iwlktch 
hiost  who  favoured  the  reformation,  us  well  as  gtCtS 
numbers  of  tiuie-$er\'iug  priests,  complied,  but  some  Ute- 
fused  and  were  deprh'ed.  Tlie  next  thing  the  Archoi- 
shop  undert<K>k  was,  settling  the  calendar,  and  the  Oi^A 
of  lessons  to  be  read  throughout  the  year,  which  his  grace, 
as  one  of  the  ecclesiastieul  commissioners,  i)rocured  letters 
under  the  great  seal  to  reform.  Before  this  time  it  had  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister  to  change  the 
chapteis  appointed,  for  some  others  that  were  more  for 
.  edification.  If  this  indulgenee  had  been  continued|  ooe 
considerable  difficulty  to  the  puritans  had  been  remm'ei^ 
(vizO  their  obligiition  to  read  the  apochr}'phal  lessons ;  and 
sorely  there  could  be  no  great  danger  in  thiS)  when  the 
minister  was  confined  within  the  canon  of  scri()ture.  fiut 
this  liberty  ^-as  not  long  allowed,  through  the  admonition 
being  never  legally  reversed,  Archbisho])  Abbot  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  in  force  in  his  time,  and  ouglit  to  have 
been  indulged  the  clergy  througlunit  the  course  of  thib 
reign.  But  (h^  governing  Bishops  were  of  another  mind, 
they  would  trust  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister, 
nor  vary  a  tittle  fmm  the  act  of  unifonuity. 

Hitherto  there  were  few  or  no  peculiar  lessons  ibr 
holidays  and  particular  Sundays,  but  the  chapters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  were  read  in  course,  without  any 
interruption  or  variation ;  so  it  is  in  the  Conmion  tVayer 
'Book  of  1549,  folio.  In  the  second  edition  of  that  book 
under  Edward  the  SL\th,  there  were  pro{>er  lessons  for 
some  few  holidays,  but  none  for  Sundays ;  but  now  theie 
was  a  table  of  proper  lessons  for  the  whole  year.  At  the 
end  of  this  Common  Prayer  Book,  there  were  certain 
prayers  for  pri\'ate  and  family  use,  which  in  tlie  latter  edi- 
tions are  either  shortened  or  left  out.  Tlie  design  seeips 
ty  have  been,  to  confine  all  devotion  to  the  church,  and  to 
give  no  liberty  to  the  clvrgy  or  laity;  even  in  their  closets  or 
families,  to  vary  from  tlie  public  forms.  An  admonitioa 
^vas  published  at  the  same  time,  and  set  up  in  all  phurchai, 
forbidding  all  ^rsons  under  the  degree  of  a  master  of  art% 
to  preach   or  expound   the  scriptures,  or  to  innovate    or 
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alter  any  thing  or  use  any  other  rite  \mt  only  what  is  .set 
fortli  by  authority  j  these  w^ere  only  to  read  the  homilie*. 
And  as  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  nunisters,  the  Bishops 
had  admitted  into  the  ministr}',  artificers^  and  others  not 
\>rouglit  Up  to  leaming,  and  some  of  base  occtipation,  it  wa3 
now  desired,  that  no  more  tradesmen  should  be  ordained^ 
till  the  convocation  met^  and  tobk  some  better  order  in  this 
affiur. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  this  admonition; 
for  so  many  churches  were  vacant^  that  in  some  places 
there  was  no  preaching,  nor  so  nmch  as  reading  an  lumiily^ 
for  many  mouths  together.  In  sundry  parishes  it  was 
hard  to  find  persons  to  baptize  or  bury  tlie  dead;  the 
Bishops  therefore  were  obliged  to  admit  of  pluralists^ 
non-residents,  civilians;  and  to  -jrdaia  such  as  ofTcred 
themselves,  how  meanly  soever  they  ^^^ere  qualified; 
m4iile  others,  who  had  some  scruple  aliout  conformity, 
stood  by  unprovided  for;  the  learned  and  industrious  Mr. 
Fox  the  martyrologist  was  of  this  num])er,  for  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Humphrey.s,  he  wTites  thus ;  "  I  still  .'-  i: 
wear  the  same  clothes,  and  remain  in  the  same  sordid  con- 
dition, tliat  England  received  me  in,  when  I  first  came  -^ 
bome  out  of  Germany,  nor  do  I  change  my  degree  or  order, 
which  is  that  of  the  mendicants ;  or  if  you  will,  of  the  friak^ 
preachers."  Thus  pleasantly  did  this  grave  and  learned 
divine  reproach  the  ingratitude  oi  the  times.  Tlie  puritaiis 
edmplained  of  these  hardships  to  the  Queen,  but  there  was 
BO  remedy. 

Tlie  two  Universities  could  give  little  or  no  assistance 
*to  the  reformers ;  for  tire  professors  and  tutors  being  of 
the  popish  jreligion,  liad  trained  up  the  youth  in  their  own 
principles  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Some  of  the 
treads  of  colleges  were  displaced  this  summer,  and  pro- 
testants  put  in  their  room ;  but  it  vins  a  long  time  before 
they  could  supply  the  necessities  of  the  church.  Tliere 
irere  only  three  prot&stant  preachers  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1563,  and  they  were  all  puritans ;  and  though 
i>y  th«  next  year  the  clergy  were  so  modelled,  that  the 
Kshops  procured  a  convocation  that  favoured  the  reforma- 
tion, yet  they  were  such  poor  scholars  that  many  of  them 
«ould  hardly  wTite  their  names. 
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Indeed  the  rcfurmation  went  heavily  on.  The  Queen 
could  scarce  be  persuaded  to  part  i»ith  images,  or  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  tlie  dcrg}' ;  for  she  coDimanded  that  no 
h(*ad  or  member  of  any  colle^ate  or  cathedral  church,  should 
bring  a  wife  or  any  other  monian  within  the  precincts  of 
it,  on  psiin  of  forfeiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  piomotions: 
And  Irt  ^fajesty  would  have  alisolutely  forbid  the  marriage 
of  ilie  clerg}',  if  SccR-tar}-  Cecil  liad  not  briskly  interposed. 
Siic  repeiitt'd  that  she  liad  made  any  married  men  Bi^hop8; 
and  told  the  Archbi>hop  in  an^^r,  that  ahe  intended  to 
pulilisli  other  injupctions,  which  liis  grace  understood  to  be 
in  favour  ofpoj>er}';  u])oaMhicli  the  Archbishop  wrote  to 
the  Sfcretan-,  that  he  was  sorr\^  the  Queen*s  mind  wn»  so 
turned ;  but  in  such  a  case  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to 
obey  (jud  rather  than  man.  V\)tm  the  whole,  the  Queen 
instead  of  improving  her  brother's  reformation,  often  re* 
pented  slie  had  gone  so  far. 

\Mien  her  Majesty's  second  parliament  met,  a  remark- 
able act  was  passed,  **  for  assurance  of  the  Queen's  royal 
power  over  all  states  and  subjects  within  her  dominions.'' 
It  was  a  confirmation  of  the  act  of  supremacy.  But  the 
Archbishop  by  the  Queen's  order  wrote  to  the  Bishc^, 
not  ti>  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  but  in  case  of  neces- 
^ity,  and  never  to  press  it  a  second  time  witliout  his  special 
direction ;  so  that  none  of  the  popish  Bishops  or  Divines 
were  bunlened  with  it,  except  Bonner  and  one  or  two  more, 
'i'iie  convocation  iins  opened  at  St.  Paul's  the  day  after  the 
nH*eting  of  parliament.  Mr.  Day  provost  of  Eaton  preach- 
ed the  sermon,  and  Alexander  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Mas  chosen  prolocutor.  Her  Majesty  having  directed 
letters  of  licence  to  review  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  they  began  with  the  doctrine,  and  reduced  the 
fortv-two  articles  of  Edward  the  Sixtii,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-nine,  as  at  present. 

It  has  been  warmly  disputed,  whether  the  first  clause 
of  tlie  twentieth  article,  "  the  ciiurch  has  jKm*er  to  decree 
riles  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
fiiitl),*'  was  a  j>art  of  the  article  wliich  jMissed  the  synod, 
and  uiis  afterwards  confirmed  by  ])nrl!anient.  It  is  cer- 
tiiiiily  not  among  King  Edward's  articles ;  nor  is  it  in 
thut  oiigioal    manuscript    of  the  articles,    subscribed   by 
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both  houses  of  convocation  with  their  own  hands.  It  seems  ^ 
more  probable  that  the  clause  was  some  way  or  other  ' 
surreptitiously  inserted  by  those  who  were  friends  of  the 
church's  power,  than  struck  out  by  tlie  puritans,  as  Laud 
and  his  followers  have  published  to  the  world ;  for  it  b 
hard  to  suppose,  tliat  a  foul  copy  as  this  is  pretended  to 
be,  should  be  so  carefully  marked  and  subscribed  by 
eveiy  member  of  the  synod  w^th  their  own  Iiands,  and  }*et 
not  be  perfect ;  but  is  not  improbable  that  the  notary  or 
register,  who  transcribed  tlic  articles  into  the  convocatiou 
book,  witli  the  names  of  them  that  subscribed,  might  by 
direction  of  his  superiors  privately  insert  it;  and  so  it  miglit 
appear  in  the  records,  though  it  was  not  in  tlie  original 
draught.  The  controversy  is  of  great  moment  to  the  pre- 
sent clergy,  because  it  is  certain,  the  clause  was  a  part  of 
the  article  confirmed  by  parliament  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

When  the  articles  were  concluded,  and  the  subscrlpf 
tion  finished,  all  the  Bishops  subscribed,  except  Glou* 
cester  and  Rochester.  Of  the  lower  house  there  are 
upwards  of  a  hundred  hands ;  but  whatever  their  learning 
was,,  many  of  them  wrote  so  ill,  that  it  is  hard  to  read  tlieir 
names.  Among  the.  subscribers  are  several  of  the  learned 
exiles,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution.  But  the 
articles  did  not  pass  into  a  law,  and  become  a  part  of  tlie 
establishment,  till  nine  years  after,  though  some  of  the  mor^ 
rigid  Bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  insisted  upoa 
subscription  from  this  time.  « 

Hie  next  considerable  affair  that  came  under  debate, 
was  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  And  several 
papers  were  presented  to  the  lower  house,  including  most 
of  the  articles  which  afterwards  formed  the  ground  of  their 
separation  from  the  church. 

When  these  articles  were  debated,  the  majority  of  those 
present  were  for  approving  them,  but  when  the  proxies 
were  coimted,  the  scale  was  turned ;  and  by  the  majority 
of  one  single  voice,  and  that  not  a  person  present  to  hear 
the  debates,  it  was  determined  to  make  no  alteration  in  the 
ceremonies,  nor  any  abatements  of  the  present  establish- 
ment, although  the  names  of  the  persons  who  subscribed  for 
m  further  reformation  were  numerous  and  considerable  for 
lexming  and  ability. 
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How  ^Tiameful  m-as  the  treatment  of  the  puriums  at  thii 
^riod,  tliat  when  such  ifitiyiderablc  abatement  had  bcea 
made  in  Aivour  of  the  Roman  catholics,  nothing  should  he 
indulged  to  thoM  of  the  fame  faith,  and  who  had  suficred  tn 
the  same  cause  with  themselves,  especially  when  the  con* 
trover^y  was  ab«nit  points  which  one  party  apprehended  to 
lie  sji;ful,  and  the  other  acknuwledired  to  be  indiflerent. 
Sundry  other  papers  and  iHrtitions  were  drawn  up,  by  the 
lower  house  of  convol*aij<^n,  in  favour  of  a  further  reforma* 
tjon,  but  nothing  passed  into  a  law. 

llie  church  havinir  c;Lrrii.'d  their  point  again^  the 
puritans  in  convocation,  we  are  now  to  sec  wliat  use  they 
Tnade  of  their  victnry.  l^e  plapic  being  in  Lokidon  and 
si'veml  parts  of  the  c«iuntry  this  summer,  put  a  little  stop 
to  their  zeal  for  unifonntty :  some  were  indtilged,  hut 
TK>nc  preferred,  who  scrupled  the  kihlts.  In  proof  oT  this, 
wc  nuiy  produce  the  examples  of  two  of  the  worthiest 
And  most  learned  divines  of  the  age;  one  was  father 
Coverdale,  formerly  Bishop  of  Exeter,  w-ho  with  Tyhdal 
and  R<iccrs  first  translated  the  Bible  into  English  atlt'er 
VVicklifle,  Tliis  prelate  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  bred 
at  Cambridge:  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  InSi, 
Upon  the  accessi(»n  of  Mary  he  was  imprisoned,  and  liar- 
rowly  escaped  the  fire  ;  but  by  tlie  intercession  of  tlic  King 
of  Denmark,  was  sent  over  into  that  country ;  and  coming 
back  at  her  death,  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Queen 
lrii7.a!)eth's  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  yet  bccausie  he 
could  not  comply  witii  the  ceremonies  aiicl  hahits,  he 
Wiis  n<\;rlectcd,  and  had  no  preferment.  Hiis  reverend 
man  beiiiir  now  old  and  poor,  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London 
fnye  him  the  small  living  of  St.  Magnus  at  the  bridge  foot*, 
\viiere  Ik*  preached  quietly  about  two  years ;  but  not  o»in- 
inp  u|)  to  the  confurniily  re(|ujred,  he  was  persecuted,  and 
bbliged  to  relinquish  his  pari.sli  a  little  before  his  death,  in 
Hie  eijriity-first  year  of  Iiis  a;^e.  He  was  a  cerebrated 
preacher,  admitted  oiid  foI!(/\ved  by  all  the  puritans;  buk 
tlie  act  of  uniformity  brought  down  his  grey  haits  witli  soir- 
h»\V  to  the  gnive. 

TliC  other  was  that  venerable  man  Ji^liu  Fox,  the 
mart y  role )gist,  a  gnive,  learned,  and  laborious  divine^ 
And    ciik  for   rcligioki,  who    employed  his  timo  abroaci^ 
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10  writing  the  acts  and  monuments  of  that  church,  which 
would  hardly  receive  him  into  her  bosom ;  and  in  collect- 
ing materials  relating  to  the  Martyrdom  of  those  that 
sufiered  for  relig^on^  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  Eighth,  and 
Mary;  a^  which  he  published  first  in  Latin,  for  the 
benefit  of  foreignei;s,  and  then  in. English,  for  the  service 
of  his  own  country.  No  book  ever  gave  such  a  mortal 
wound  to  popery  as  this ;  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
wd  was  iasuch  hig^  reputation,  thftt  it  was  ordered  tQ  be 
set  up  in  the  churches ;  where  it  raised  in  the  peopl^  an 
invincible  horror  and  de^test^tion  of  tW  religion,  which 
had  shed,  so  mi^cK  innocent  blood.  Elizabeth  had  a  par- 
ticular esteem  for  Fox ;  but  tho.ugh  reduced  to  v^ry'  great 
poyerty^  and  want,  he.  had  no  preferment  in  tl^e  churchy 
bfsicause  he  scrupled'  t;he  habits,  till  at  length,^  by  the 
intercession  of  spme  great  fnend,  h^  obtained  a  prebend 
in  ttie  c]|urch  of  $arudfi,  which  he  made  a  shfft  to  hol4 
to  his  death,  tbourii  not  iirithout  some  disturbance  from 
tl^  bisjiops. 

Tise  parochial  clergy  both  in  city  and  country  bad  an 
aversion  to  the  habit|^;  they  wore  them  sometime3  in 
obe^'^nce  to  the,  law,  but  mqre  frequently  adfninisteredi 
i|u^)0iit  them  ;  for  whlph  some  were  cited  into  the  spiritual 
courts,  and,  admonishe( 
asMimed  the,  courage, 
deprivation.    At  lengtl^ 

Cfueei) ;  4nd  it  v^'as  reprjcsei^ted,  that  some  perform,  diyine 
service  an4  prayers  in,  the  chancel^  others  in  the  body  of 
tKe.  church :  some  in  a  seat  made  in  the  church,  some  in 
the  pulpit  with  their  faces  to  th^  people  ^  some  keep 
precisely  to  the  qrdcr  of  the  book,  some  intermix  psalm^i 
ill  metre;  some  say  ^ith  a  surplice,  and  others  without 
oqe.  That  the  table  stands  in  t)ie  body  of  the  church  in 
^me  places,  in  others  it  stands  in  thq  chancel ;  in  some 
places  the  table  stands  altarwise,  distant  from  the  wall 
a  yard ;  in  others  in  the  middle  of  the  cHancel,  iK>rth  and 
BOUtK;  in  some  places  the  table  is  joined,  in  others  it 
stands  upon  tressels;  in  some  the  table  has  a  carpet,  in 
others  none.— ^That  ^ome  administer  the  coipmunion  with 
surplife  and  cap;  some  with  surplice  alone;  others  with 
none  3  spii^e  with  chfti|cej  othqjcs  with  a  commMxuon  cup  j 
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others  with  a  ronimon  cup ;  some  with  unleavened  bread, 
and  siMne  with  lea vcncd.- -That  some  receive  kneeling^ 
otliers  standing,  others  sitting;  some  baptize  in  a  font, 
5omc  in  a  bason  ;  M>mc  fti^n  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
others  iign  not ;  some  minister  in  a  suqilice,  others  with* 
out ;  some  with  a  square  cap,  some  with  a  round  cap,  some 
with  a  button  cap,  some  with  a  liat;  some  in  scholars 
/clositlis,  some  in  others. 

Her  majesty  was  highly  displeased  with  this  report, 
and  especially  that  her  laws  were  so  little  regarded ;  she 
therefore  directed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  to  confer  with  the  ])ishops  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commLsion,  and  to  eiKjuire  what  diversities  there  were 
among  the  clergy  in  doctrine,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
and  to  take  efl'cctvial  methods,  that  an  exact  uniformity 
be  maintained^  in  all  external  rite's  and  ceremonies,  as 
by  law  and  good  usages  are  (Hovided  for;  and  that  none 
hereafter  be  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
but-  who  is  well  db(|x)scd  to  common  order,  and  shall 
formally  promise  to  comply  with  it.  To  give  countenance 
to  this  strictness,  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the  warmer 
puritans  had  turned  the  habits  into  ridicule,  and  used 
unhandscune  limguage  to  those  that  wore  them ;  which 
according  to  Stry{x?,  was  the  occasion  of  their  being  pressed 
afterwards,  with  so  nmch  rigour:  but  whatever  gave 
occasion  to  the  persecution  that  followed,  or  whoever  was 
at'tlie  liead  of  it,  supposing  the  insinuation  to  be  just,  it 
was  very  hard  that  so  great  a  numl>cr  of  useful  ministera, 
who  neither  censured  their  brethren,  nor  abused  their 
indulgence,  sliould  be  turned  out  of  tlieir  benefices, 
for  the  indiscretion  of  a  few.  The  bishops  in  their 
letters  to  the  foreign  divines,  had  promised,  not  to 
urge  their  brethren  in  these'  things,  and  when  op[X)rtunIty 
served  to  seek  n'foniKition  of.  them  ;  but  now  they  took 
themselves  to  be  released  from  their  promises,  and  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Queen's  express  command  to  the  contrary; 
their  meaning  being,  that  they  would  not  do  it  of  their  own 
accord. 

Tlie  puritans  and  their  friends  foreseeing  the  storm, 
did  what  they  could  to  avert  it.  Pilkiogton,  Bishop  of  Dur* 
liam  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester    to  use  his  interest 
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ivith  the  Queen  in  their  liehalf.  He  said  that  compulsion 
should  not  be  used  in  things  of  liberty.  He  prayed  the 
jearl  to  consider,  how  all  reformed  countries  had  cast  away . 
popish  apparel,  with  the  pope,  and  yet  we  contend  to  keep 
it  as  an  holy  relic  That  many  ministers  would  rather 
leave  their  livings  than  comply ;  and  the  realm  had  a 
great  scarcity  of  teachers;  many  places  being  destitute 
of  any. — ^That  it  would  give  incurable  oflFence  to  foreign 
protestants,  and  since  we  had  forsook  popery  as  wicked, 
he  did  not  sec  how  their  apparel  could  become  saints  and 
professors  of  the  gosi)el. — ^Whittingham  dean  of  Durham 
wrote  to  the  same  purpose,  as  did  others,  who  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  imposing  that  as  necessary,  which 
at  best  was  only  indifferent,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
'wise  and  learned  men  superstitious ;  and  all  made  what 
friends  they  could  among  the  courtiers. 

The  nobility  were  divided,  and  the  Queen  herself 
seemed  to  be  at  a  stand,,  but  the  archbishop  spirited  her 
fbrward ;  and  having  received  her  Majesty's  letter,  autho- 
rizing him  to  proceed,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  vigour 
and  resolution.  ^Fhe  bishops  Jewel  and  Horn  preached 
at  Paul's  cross  to  reconcile  people  to  the  habits.  Jewel 
said,  he  did  not  come  to  defend  them,  but  to  shew,  that 
they  were  indifferent,  and  might  be  complied  iivith.  Horn 
went  a  little  further,  and  wished  those  cut  off  from  the 
church,  that  troubled  it  about  white  or  black  garments, 
found  or  square  caps.  The  puritans  were  not  allowed  to 
preach  against  the  habits,  but  they  expostulated  with  the 
bishops,  and  told  them,  that  in  their  opinions,  those  ought 
Tather  to  be  cut  off,  which  stopped  the  course  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  grieved  and  offended  their  weak  brethren,  by 
urging  remnants  of  antichnst  more  than  God's  com- 
mandments, and  by  punishing  the  refusers  of  them  more 
extremely,  than  the  breakers  of  God's  laws. 

The  archbishop,  with  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
Winchester,  and  Lincoln,  framed  sundry  articles  to  enforce 
the  habits,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the  title 
of  Advertisements.  But  when  his  grace  brought  them  to 
court,  the  Queen  refused  to  give  them  her  sanction.  The 
^urchbishop  chafed  at  the  disappointment,  said  that  the 
fourt  had  put  him  upon  framing  the  adverUsements ;  and 
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if  ibcy  would  ikjt  go  on,  ilicy  liad  bolter  never  have  done 
;iii>  tiling; ;  imvi  if  ilic  council  wxtuld  not  lend  their  help- 
iijf;  hand  aptiuNt  the  non-ctm formats,  as  they  had  done 
licTctfifore  in  lior»iMTS  days,  they  should  only  be  laughed 
nt  for  all  they  had  done.  But  still  the  Queen  wus  so  coUa^ 
tlint  when  the  iJislio|)  of  Ixmdon  cnnie  to  court,  she  spoke 
luit  a  word  to  him  aUmt  redressing  the  neglect  of  confioir^ 
niity,  in  tiic  city  of  l^mdon,  %iherc  it  was  most  disregarded 
l'|Nin  HJiich  the  Ar('hi;i>hop  applied  to  the  secrctaiy,  de- 
Mr  in^T  another  let t it  trojn  the  Queen,  to  hack  their  en- 
flcauiujs  for  conformity,  adding  in  some  heat,  *'  If  you 
rcmrdy  it  not  hy  letter,  1  will  no  more  strive  against  the 
hlrcaiii,  funic  or  chide  who  will/' 

\ot  one  4»f  the  firit  set  of  Bishops  after  the  reforma* 
ijoii,  approved  of  the  habits,  or  argued  for  their  conti* 
nuance  from  scripture,  antiquity,  or  decency^  but  sub* 
Hiitted  to  theui  out  of  necessity,  and  to  keep  the  church 
in  tJu*  Queen's  favour.  How  much  are  the  times  altered  I 
Our  lirst  reformers  never  ascribed  any  holiness  orviitua 
Uh  the  vestniciit.s,  but  wished  and  pniycd  for  their  removal  | 
HJierciLs  fteveral  modern  conformists  liave  made  tlieoi  es- 
ficiitial  to  their  ministrations,  and  have  represented,  reli- 
/{ii»n  as  naki;d  and  defective  without  them. 

'i'l^ough  tlie  reformation  in  Scotland  was  not  fully  esta« 
Ifliijiedj  yqt  the  su)KTintcndent  ministers,  and  commjs- 
sinners  of  charges  within  that  realm,  directed  a  letter  the 
very  first  opportunity,  ^^  To  their  brethren  the  Bishops, 
and  pastors  of  England,  who  have  renounced  the  Ijlpman 
antichrist,  and  do  profess  with  tliem  tiie  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity."  Thiji  letier  doi*s  not  enter  into  the  debate, 
whether  ihc  habits  art*  simply  indiflerent  or  not ;  but  pleads 
ij^,  a  most  earnest  and  patjictlc  manner  for  toleration  and 
forbearance,  and  that,  tJic  deprived  ministers  may  be  !«- 
stond.  If  surplice,  corner-cap  and  tipjKt,  say  they,  liave 
been  badges  qf  idolatry,  wliat  have  tlie  |)reachers  of  chris- 
tia)),  lil)erty,  and  the  open  rebiikers  of  all  superstloui  to 
dp  with  tiif}  dregs  of.  the  llomish  bcist  ?  Our  brethrc;a 
tliat  of,  conscience  refuse  t)|at  unprofit:i}>lc  apparel^  do 
i)(;it])er  dauM^  yours,  i^gr  molest  you,  that  use  such  vain 
tjitles.  If  u;  shall  do.  the  like  by  than,  we  dpqbt  not  hut 
you  W|ll   tUqreiu  please  Opd,  a|i4,  eQni^i;^  tj^i;  Uoarta   of 
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Biany.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  foreign 
divines,  that  the  habits  ought  to  b^  laid  aside  by  authority ; 
and  that  in  the  mean  time,  they  should  not  be  urged  upon 
those  that  scrupled  them :  but  they  were  not  so  well 
agreed  in  the  lawfulness  of  wearing  them  till  they  were 
taken  away ;  though  their  fears  of  the  return  of  popery, 
if  the  ministers  should  desert  their  stations;  their  com* 
passion  to  the  souls  of  the  people,  who  were  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  their  hopes,  that  the  Queen 
would  quickly  be  prevailed  with  to  remo\'e  them;  made 
most  of  them  apprehend,  they  might  be  dispensed  wiUi 
for  the  present. 

The  English  laity  were  more  averse  to  the  habits 
than  the  clergy ;  as  their  hatred  of  popery  increased,  so 
did  their  aversion  to  the  garments.  There  was  a  strong 
party  in  the  very  court  against  them.  But  the  protestant 
populace  throughout  the  nation,  were  so  inflamed,  that 
nothing  but  an  awful  subjection  to  authority  could  have 
kept  them  within  bounds.  Great  numbers  refused  to 
frequent  those  places  of  worship,  where  service  was 
■unistered  in  that  dress;  they  would  not  salute  such 
ministers  in  the  streets,  nor  keep  them  company;  nay, 
if  wc  may  believe  Whitgift,  in  his  defence  against  Cart- 
wright,  **  They  spit  in  their  faces,  reviled  them  as  they 
went  along,  and  shewed  such  like  rude  behaviour,*' 
becane  they  took  them  for  papists  in  disguise,  for  time- 
servers,  and  half-faced  protestants,  that  would  be  contenk 
with  the  return  of  that  religion  whose  badge  they  wore!  > 
There  M.*as  indeed  a  warm  spirit  in  the  people,  againsqr 
eteiy  thing  which  came  from  that  pretended  cliurch, 
whose  garments  had  been  so  lately  died  with  the  blood 
c(  their  friend  and  relations.  Upon  the  whole,  I  leave 
the  reader  to  determine,  how  far  the  wisdom  and  moder- 
ation of  the  Queen  can  be  vindicated,  in  imposing  these 
habits  on  the  clerg}' ;  or  the  Bishops  be  excused  for  im- 
prisomng,  suspending,  and  depriving,  some  of  the  most 
muful  preachers  in  the  Kingdom,  on  account  of  things 
wiiich  in  their  own  opinion  were  but  barely  tolerable; 
and  in  the  judgment  of  their  brethren  were  absolutely 
WiAil- 
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We  have  already  iiuMitioned  the  Quecn*s  letter,  ■  •» 
obedience  to  which  Arcl»iii.sho|i  Pkrker  wrote  to  his  bie^ 
thren  of  the  ccch*sia.stical  commission,  and  in  partiiiilar  W 
tirindal,  Bishop  of  lx>ndi>n,  there  being  in  that  city  thp 
greatest  nuinl>er  of  clerg}',  and  of  the  best  learning,  that 
refused  the  apparel,  'to  consult  pro|K*r  metliods,  to  reduce 
them  to  an  exact  uniformity.  After  some  delMtte,  the  Mm- 
missioners  agreed  upon  ct^rtain  Advkrtisbmknts,  as  they 
were  called,  partly  for  due  order  in  preaching  and  admini- 
stering the  sacraments;  and  partly  for  the  ap))arcl  of  ))enMilM 
ecclesiastical. 

But  here  the  commissioners  surely  hmke  through  ikm 
act  of  submission,  by  which  they  are  obliged,  ne^^er  to 
make  or  execute  any  canons  or  constitutions,  without  the 
royal  assent.  But  the  Bishops  presumed  u)x>n  their 
interest  with  her  Majesty  ;  they  knew  her  mind,  though 
she  refused,  for  |>olitical  reasons^  to  ratify  their  adver- 
tisements, telling  them  tliat  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  was  sullicient,  to  bind  the  inferior  clergy  to 
their  duty,  without  the  inteq)Osition  of  the  crown,  l^ker 
therefore  went  on;  and  having  cited  the  puritan  chagjf 
to  I^mbetli,  admonished  some,  and  tlureatened  others: 
but  Grindal  withdrew,  being  naturally  averse  to  mctliods 
of  severity,  and  afraid  of  a  privniunirr ;  his  grace  took  a 
great  deal  of  iKtin  to  gain  him  over,  and  by  his  arguments 
(says  Strj'pe)  brought  him  to  a  gcHxl  resolution.  He  «]a» 
applied  to  the  council  for  the  Quecn*s  and  their  assist ance^ 
and  to  tlie  secretary  of  sute,  beseecliing  him  to  spirit  up 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  his  duty,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. Wliat  pains  will  some  men  take  to  draw  their  .bre- 
thren into  a  snare,  and  force  tlicm  to  be  partners  ia  oppm^ 
sion  and  cruelty  I 

Among  those  whom  the  Archbisliop  cited  before  hiim 
were  Mr.  T.  Sampson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Dii 
Humphreys,  president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon ;  mtn 
of  high  renown  throughout  the  mitlon,  for  learning,  piety, 
and  zeal  for  the  reformation ;  and  both  exiles  for  rel|g^iii 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  Upon  their  appearance,  tbe 
Archbishop  urged  them  with  the  opinions  of  Bucer  and 
Martyr;  but  the  authority  of  these  divines,  not  being 
sufficient    to  remove  their  scruples,    they   were  ordered 
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not  to  depart  the  city,  without  leave.  After  long  attend- 
«nce,  and  many  checks  from  some  of  the  council  for 
their  refractoriness,  they  framed  a  supplicatory  letter  in 
a  very  elegant  but  submissive  style,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis* 
tkmers.  In  which  they  protest  before  God,  what  a  bitter 
grief  it  was  to  them,  that  there  should  be  such  dissentions 
about  a  cap  and  surplice,  among  persons  of  the  same  faith. 
They  allege  the  authorities  of  St.  Austin,  Socrates,  and 
Theudoret,  to  shew  that  in  their  times,  there  was  a  variety 
ef  rites  and  obser\'ances  which  break  not  unity  and  cpn-> 
cord.  They  beseech  the  Bishops  therefore,  "  If  there  vrva 
mxf  fellowship  in  Christ,"  that  they  would  follow  the 
directioti  of  St*  Paul  about  things  in  their  own  nature 
indifierent,  ^  that  every  one  should  be  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind."  Conscience,  say  they,  is  a  tender  thing, 
moA  all  men  cannot  look  upon  the  same'  things  as  in- 
diffieient;  if  therefore  these  habits  seem  so  to  you,  you 
«i«  not  to  be  condemned  by  us;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
diej  do  not  appear  so  to  us,  we  ought  not  to  be  vexed  by 
you.  They  then  appeal  to  antiquity,  to  the  practice  of  other 
idbmled  churches,  and  to  tlie  consciences  of  the  Bishops 
themselves;  and  conclude  thus. — -\^Tierefore  we  most 
humbly  pray,  that  a  thing  which  is  the  care  and  pleasure 
of  papists,  and  which  you  have  no  great  value  for  your- 
■dvesy  and  which  we  refuse  not  from  any  contempt  of  au- 
tfaorky^  but  from  an  aversion  to  the  common  enemy,  may 
hot  b^  our  snare  nor  our  crime. 

Some  of  the  reasons  they  urged  agahist  wearing 
•nd  enforcing  the  habits,  were  these ;  1 .  Apparel  ought 
to  be  worn  as  meat  ought  to  be  eat ;  but  according  to 
l^ul,  meat  offered  to  idols  ought  not  to  be  eaten,  there- 
lore  popish  apparel  ought  not  to  be  worn,  2.  We  ought 
BOt  to  give  offence  in  matters  of  mere  indiflfercnce, 
therefore  the  Bishops  who  are  of  this  opinion,  ought  not 
to  enforce  the  habits.  8.  Popish  garments  have  many 
Milperstitious  mystical  significations,  for  whicli  purpose 
they  ere  consecrated  by  the  papists ;  we  ought  tlierefore 
to  eonsecrate  them  also,  or  lay  them  wlK)lly  aside.  4.  Our 
ministrations  arc  supposed  ^  by  some  not  to  be  vali(|,  g^ 
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acceptable  to  God,  unless  performed  to  popish  apparel ;  anl 
this  being  a  prevailing  opinion,  we  apprcbend  it  iughly  oe^ 
cessary  to  disabusie  the  people.  5.  Thb^  indiSn^eai  ought 
not  to  be  made  uecesMiryy  becan^M?  then  they  ciiaiige  their 
nature,  and  we  lose  our  christian  liberty.  6,  If  we.  ut 
bound  to  wear  popis>h  api^rel  when  c*ommaiided,  we'v^ 
be  obliged  to  liave  sliaven  crownn,  and  to  make  use  of  oj^ 
spittle,  cream,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  papistical  additiops^  t» 
the  ordiiumces.of  Christ. 

The  ecclesiastical  conmiissioncrs  were  very  muc}! 
divided  in  their  opinions,  how  to  proceed  with  these  meiL 
Some  were  for  answering  liicir  reasons,  and  for  enforcing 
the  habits  with  a  protestation,  that  they  wished  them 
taken  away.  Others  were  for  connivance ;  and  others  for 
a  compromise;  accordingly  a  pacific  proposition  was 
drawn  up,  which  Humphreys  and  Sampson  were  Wl^i^ 
to  subscribe,  with  the  reserve  of  the  apostle,  **  all  thu^ 
are  lawful,  but  all  things  edify  not."  Kut  the  Archbishop 
who  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  commission,  would  abat^ 
uotliing;  for  ho  told  them  i>ercm])torily  in  open  Courts 
that  they  sluiuhl  conform  tu  the  habits;  or  part  with  their 
preferments.  To  whicli  our  divines  replied,  that  their 
consciences  could  not  comply,  be  the  event  wimt  it  might, 
ir|)on  this  they  were  both  put  under  confinement;  but 
the  storm  fell  chiefly  upon  Sampson,  who  was  dctaim^ 
in  prison  a  considerable  tinu*,  as  a  terror  to  otj^ers ;  a^ 
by  a  special  order  from  the  Queen,  was  deprived  of  bis 
deanery ;  nor  could  iu*  vvcr  obtain,  after  this,  a^y  big^icr 
preferment  in  the  church,  than  the  government  of  a  poor 
hospital. 

Humprcy's  place  was  not  at  the  Quceii*s  dispp^; 
however  he  durst  not  return  to  Oxford,  even  after  he  1^ 
obtained  his  release  out  of  prison,  but  retired  to  one  Mnu 
Warcup's  in  Berkshire,  a  mo.<«t  devout  woman,  who  ha4 
run  all  hazards  for  liarbouring  tlie  persecuted  proteatantu 
in  the  late  times :  from  hence  he  wrote  a  most  excelkol 
letter  to  the  Qneen,  beseeching  her  Majesty's  fiivMt 
about  the  liabits :  and  he  made  so  many  fricndis  at  Coiv^ 
that  at  length  he  obtained  a  toleration,  but  had  no  pre* 
ferment  in  the  church  till  ten  or  twelve  years  after^  wjien 
he  was   persuaded  to  weal*  the  habits.    For  altboii^  the 
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Bishop  of  Winchester  presented  him  to  a  small  linng  within 
the  diocese  of  Salisbmy,  Jewel  refused  to  admit  him,  and 
wad  he  was  determined  to  abide  by  his  resolution,  till  he 
litd  good  assurance  of  his  conformity.  The  Oxford  historian 
#ayS|  Humphreys  was  a  moderate,  conscientious  nonconfbr- 
mfM,  a  great  and  general  scholar,  an  able  linguist,  a  deep 
divine )  and  that  for  his  excellency  of  style,  exactness  of 
Method,  and  substance  of  matter  in  his  writings^  he  went 
beyond  most  cf  our  Theologists.  * 

As  Stonpton  was  thus  deprived,  so  weire  others  who  would 
wH  ester  into  bonds  to  wear  the  square  cap.  Of  this  num- 
%irt  <5eoi^  Withers,  a  man  of  good  learning,  purach^d  at. 
SMury  St.  Edmunds :  but  at  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
]pi^te,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  to  let  him  know, 
iie  would  rather  strain  his  conscience  a  little,  than  discou- 
fkge  the  godly,  or  let  the  wicked  hare  their  mind.  He 
Hmrtvards  prHiched  at  Cambridge,  and  pressed  the  Univer* 
lAjr  to  destroy  the  superstitious  paintings  in  the  glass  win* 
doWs,  which  occasioned  some  *disbrder  j  upon  which,  not 
long  after,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,  Zurich^  and  qthet 
pbcte,  and  after  some  years,  retumied  and  became  paVish 
ihHUBter  of  Daiibury  ih  Essex,  submitting  to  the  rites  for 
peace  sake,  though  he  did  not  appnn^e  of  them,  which  was 
ihe  case  off  many  others. 

While  the  case  of  the  Oxford  divines  was  under  con- 
aidemtion,  his  grace  was  consulting  how  to  reduce  the  Lon- 
don puritans  :  he  was  afraid  to  press  theni  with  the  adver- 
tisements, because  the  Queen  could  not  be  pre^^ailed  with  td 
put  the  seal  to  them ;  he  therefore  sent  them  again  to  the 
secretary  with  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  praying,  that  if  not 
all,  yet  at  least  those  articles  that  related  to  the  apparel, 
miglit  be  returned  with  some  authority.  But  the  Queen 
was  firm  to  her  former  resolution  ;  she  would  give  no  au- 
thority to  the  advertisements  ;  but  to  support  her  commis- 
sioners issued  a  proclamation,  peremptorily  requiring  unifor- 
formity  in  the  habits,  on  pain  of  prohibition  from  preaching, 
and  depri\'ation. 

Hereupon  the  Archbishop  consulted  with  men  learned 
in  the  civil  law,  what  method  to  proceed  in;  and  then 
concluded  ti-ith  tlie  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  commis- 
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siofiers,  to  summons  tlic  whole  body  of  ptstors  and  cuntei, 
within  the  city  of  London,  to  appear  at  Lambeth,  and 
to  examine  every  one  of  them  upon  this  question, 
whetlier  they  would  promise  conformity  to  the  appsrd 
established  by  law,  and  testify  the  same  by  subscriptxm 
of  their  hands?  Those  who  demurred  were  immediately 
to  be  suspended,  and  after  three  months  deprived  oif 
their  livings.  To  prepare  the  way  for  thb  genenl 
citation,  it  was  thought  proper,  iSrst  to  summon  Fox,  the 
martyrologist,  that  the  reputation  of  his  great  piety, 
might  give  the  greater  countenance  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  commissioners;  but  when  they  called  upon  him 
to  subscribe,  he  took  his  Greek  Testament  out  of  Ua 
pockety  and  said,  to  thb  I  will  subscribe.  And  when  tbey 
ofibred  liim  the  canons,  he  refused,  saying,  **  I  have  no^ 
thing  in  the  church  but  a  prebend  in  Salisbury,  and  mnch 
good  may  it  do  you,  if  you  take  it  from  me."  But  the 
commissioners  had  not  courage  enough  to  deprive  a  divine 
of  so  much  merit,  who  held  up  the  ashes  of  SmithfieU 
)>efore  their  eyes. 

On  th^  day  appointed  for  the  appearance  of  the  LoQv 
don  clergy,  the  Archbishop  desired  the  Secretary  of  State, 
wuh  some  of  the  nobility  and  Queen's  council,  to  conn* 
tenance  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  with  their 
presence,  but  they  refused  to  be  concerned  in  such 
disagreeable  work.  When  the  ministers  appeared  in 
Court,  Mr.  Cole  a  clergyman,  being  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  commissioners  in  priestly  apparel,  tlie  bisliop*s 
chancellor  from  the  bench,  addressed  them  in  these 
w*ords :  ^  My  masters,  and  ye  ministers  of  London,  the 
council's  pleasure  is,  that  strictly  ye  keep  the  unity  of 
apparel,  like  this  man  who  stands  here  canonically  habited 
with  a  square  cap,  a  scholar's  gown  priest-like,  a  tippet ; 
and  in  the  church  a  linen  surplice.  Ye  that  will  subscribe, 
write  ro/o;  those  that  will  not  subscribe,  write  iio/o:  be 
brief,  make  no  words." — When  some  of  the  clergy  offered 
to  speak  he  interrupted  them,  and  cried,  peace,  peace. 
Apparitor  call  over  the  churches,  and  ye  masters  answer 
presently  siib  pama  contemplus.  Great  was  the  anguish 
and  distress  of  those  ministers,  who  cried  out  for  compas- 
sion to  themselves  and  fiunilies,  saying,   "  We  shall  be 
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killed  in  our  souls  for  this  pollution  of  ours.'*  After  much 
persuasion  and  many  tl\reatcnings,  sixty-one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, were  prevailed  with  to  subscribe,  and  thirty-seven 
absolutely  refused;  of  which  last  number,  as  tlie  Arch- 
bbbop  acknowledged,  were  the  best,  and  some  preachers* 
These  were  immediately  suspended,  from  the  ministry, 
with  signification,  that  if  they  did  not  conform  within  three 
moDths,  they  were  to  be  deprived.  The  Archbishop  ima- 
gined that  their  behaviour  would  have  been  rough  and 
clamorous,  but  contrary  to  his  expectations  it  was  quiet, 
aiHl  modest. 

To  the  reasons  tliey  assigned  to  justify  their  rejection 
it'  the  popish  habits,  and  every  thing  else  tliat  was  offered, 
fion  the  danger  of  the  reformation,  and  the  ruin  of  so 
many  poor  families;  the  commissioners  replied,  it  was 
not  their  business  to  argue  and  debate,  but  to  execute 
the  Queen's  injunctions.  Parker  seemed  pleased  with  the 
letolution  of  his  chancellor,  and  said,  that  he  did  not 
dqobty  when  the  ministers  had  felt  the  smart  of  poverty, 
tbey  would  comply;  for  the  wood  (says  he)  is  yet  but 
gieen..  He  declared  further,  that  he  i^'as  fiolly  bent  to  go 
thfough  with  the  work  he  had  begun ;  and  die  rather, 
because  ihe  Queen  would. have  him  try  with  his  own 
authority,  wliat  he  could  do  for  order.  This  raised  his 
amhitioB,  and  put  him  upon  soliciting  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  letter  for  his  countenance ;  in  one  of  which  he 
lelb  him,  that  if  he  was  not  better  backed,  there  would 
be  fewer  Winchesters,  as  is  desired,  referring  to  Stephen 
Gardiner,  the  bloody  persecuting  Bbhop  of  Winchester  in 
Blary's  reign;  "  but  for  my  part,  says  he,  so  that  my  prince 
■laj  win  honour,  I  will  be  very  gladly  the  rock  of  ofience ; 
tiooe  the  Lord  is  my  helper,  1  will  not  fear  what  man  can 
do  to  me."  These  were  the  weapons,  and  this  tlie  lan- 
guage, of  one  whom  Mr.  Strype  calls  the  mild  and  gentle 
Archbishop  ! 

The  non-conformists  had  juster  thoujrhts  of  him :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  all  their  sufferings,  and  pushed  them 
with  unrelenting  vigour.  Tlie  Queen  might  have  been 
softened;  the  Secretary  of  State  and  courtiers  declared 
Acy  could  not-  keep  peace  with  him ;  Grindal  relented,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  declared  he  would  rather  lay  down 
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his  bu>h(fpric,  than  sufier  such  proceedings  in  his  diocwe. 
But  Parker  was  abore  these  reproaches,  and  instead  of  ng 
laxingy  framed  such  injunctions  for  the  Lopdon  clergy,  m 
had  liever  been  heard  of  in  a  protcstant  kingdom,  or  a  firce 
government.  The  commissioners  obliged  every  clergyman 
thjit  had  cure  of  soqIs  to  swear  obedience  to  all  the  Quieen*! 
injunctions  and  tetters  patent ;  to  all  lettcn  from  the  kidi 
of  the  privy  councii ;  to  the  articles  and  injunctions  of  theb 
metropolitan ;  to  the  articles  and  mandates  of  their  bishofk 
archdeacon,  chancellors,  &c.  And  in  a  word,  to  bo 
subject  to  the  controiil  of  ull  their  superiors  with  patieoee. 
1  o  gird  these  injunctions  close  upon  the  puritans,  there 
were  appointedtn  every  parish,  four  or  eiglit  censors,  qnes, 
or  jurats,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  offences  given  or  tdccn. 
ThiDse  were  under  oath,  enjoined  to  take  particular  notice 
of  the  conformity  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  parishianen^ 
knA  to  givie  in  their  presentments  when  required;  aO  that 
ft  #as  impossible  for  an  honest  puritan  to  escape  the  higii 
eomiAission. 

By  these  methods  of  severity,  religion  and  virtue  weile 
discountenanced  fpv  the  sake  of  their  pretended  oma- 
ihents ;  the  consciences  of  good  men  were  entangled^  and 
the  reformation  exposed  to  the  utmost  hazard.  Many 
churches  were  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Londoii  for  want  ojf 
ministers,  to  the  grief  of  all  good  men,  and  the  inexpfea- 
sible  pleasure  of  the  papists,  who  rejoiced  to  see  the  refior- 
mers  weakening  their  own  hands,  by  silencing  such  nam- 
ber^  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  preachers,  while  the 
country  Was  in  distress  for  want  of  them.  Bishop  Sandys 
in  one  of  his  sermons  before  the  Queen  some  }Tars  after^ 
tells  her  Majesty,  that  many  of  her  peoi)le,  especially  in  the 
northern  puts,  perished  for  want  of  saving  food.  Many 
there  are,  sa}'s  he,  that  hear  not  a  sermon  in  seven  yean, 
I  might  safely  say  in  seventeen :  their  blood  will  be  required 
at  somebody's  hands. 

But  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  refusers  of  the 
habits,  the  Archbishop  called  in*  all  licences,  according  to 
the  advertisements,  and  appointed  all  preachers  through- 
out his  A^-hoIc  province,  to  take  out  new  ones;  this  was 
to  reach  those  who  were  neither  incumbents^  nor  amrtes 
in  parishes,  but  lecturers,  or  occasional  preachers.     All 
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{Murscte  and  ttiraUs  were  forbid-  to  suffer  any  to  preach 
in  their  churcheSj  upon  any  former  licences  given  l^  the 
Arj^hbiahop;  and  such  as  took  out  new  licences,  bound  them- 
selves for  the  filture,  not  to  disturb  the  public  establish- 
ment, or  vary  tfom  it.  And  because  some  when  they  had 
been  discharged  fitxAti  dieir  ministry  in  one  diocese  for  non- 
conformity, got  a  settlement  in  another,  it  was  now 
appointed  that  such  cutates  as  came  out  of  other  dioceses, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  preach,  withocit  letters  testimo^ 
tAd  from  the  ordinary  where  they  IHitt  served.  But  those 
puritans  who  could  toot  with  a  godd  conscience  take  out 
new  licences,  kept  their  old  ones,  and  made  the  best  use  of 
them  they  could. 

There  was  still  one  door  6f  entrance  into  the  ministry 
left  open  to  the  puritans,  which  the  Archbishop  used  aU 
his  interest  to  shut,  but  could  not  prcVaiL  It  v^as  a  privil^^ 
granted  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  Pope  Alexander 
Ae  Sixth,  to  licence  twelve  ministers  yearly,  to  preach  any 
where  tlu'oughout  England,  without  obtaining  licences 
finoin  any  of  the  Bishops.  But  the  Archbishop  sent  to 
Secretary  Cecil  their  chancellor,  praying  him  to  set  aside 
this  practice.  1.  Because  the  present  licences  varied  ftom  '^ 
the  original  bull,  being  given  out  by  the  vice-chancellojr ; ' ' 
wliereas  they  ought  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  chancellor  <^'  -  '  > 
M)ly.  2.  Because  it  was  unreasonable  to  give  licences  for 
Ufe;  whereas  they  ought  to  be  only  during  our  pleasure,  or  a^ 
long  as  they  behave  well.  3.  But  that  which  troubled  the 
Archbishop  most,  was  tlie  clause  that  infringed  on  his  own 
^d  his  brethren's  jurisdiction,  that  they  might  preach 
without  a  licence  from  any  of  the  Bishops.  This  was 
thought  insufferable ;  the  vice-chancellor  therefore  was  sent 
for  to  town,  to  defend  the  privilege  of  the  University,  which 
be  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chancellor ;  but  the  Arch- 
bishop T^-as  so  angry,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  admit 
any  of  their  licences,  without  the  chancellor's  name ;  nor 
could  he  imagine,  that  the  vice-chancellor,  by  his  pretended 
experience  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  could  inform  his  ho- 
nour of  any  thing,  that  he  ^'as  not  capable  of  answering. 
But  here  his  grace  met  with  a  disappointment,  for'  the 
University  retained  their  privil^e,  and  made  use  of  it  to  (he 
i^clief  of  the  puritans* 
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In  the  Qucen*s  profess  this  year,  her  Majesty  ^hcd 
the  University  of  Caiuhridge,  and  continued  there  five 
days,  being  entertained  by  the  scholars,  with  speeches 
and  dkputations.  On  the  third  day  of  her  being  there, 
a  philosopiiy  act  was  kept  by  Thomas  Byng,  of  Peter- 
house,  on  these  two  questions.  I.  Whether  monarcfay 
be  not  the  best  form  of  government?  2.  Whether  fke- 
quent  alterations  of  the  laws  are  dangerous  ?  The  oppo- 
nents  were  Mr.  Cartwrigbt,  of  Trinity  College,  Mr.  Chad- 
derton,  of  Queen*s  ;  Messrs.  Preston  and  Clark,  of  King^a 
College,  who  performed  their  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  whole  audience ;  but  it  seems  Preston 
pleased  her  Majesty  best,  and  was  made  her  scholar,  with 
tiie  settlement  of  a  salary.  The  divinity  questions  were, 
1.  Whether  the  authority  of  the  scripture  is  greater  than' 
than  that  of  the  church  ?  Whether  the  civil  mugistrate  has 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  ?  These  uere  the  tests  of 
the  times.  At  the  close  of  the  disputation,  the  Queea 
made  a  short  and  elegant  oration  in  latin,  encouraging  the 
scholars  to  pursue  their  studies,  with  a  promise  of  her 
countenance  and  piotection. 

But  this  learned  body  xv^s  soon  after  thrown  into  con* 
fusiion,  by  the  controversy  of  the  habits,  especially  of  the 
surplice.  Ix)ngworth,  master  of  St.  John's  being  absent 
from  his  college,  the  students  came  to  chapel  on  a  festii'sl 
day,  ^%ithout  their  hoods  and  surplices,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time ;  the 
master  making  no  complaint,  nor  attempting  to  recover  them 
to  uniformity.  In  Trinity  College  all  except  three,  declar- 
ed against  the  surplice,  and  many  in  other  colleges  were 
ready  to  follow  their  example.  Ilic  news  of  this  being 
sent  to  court,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  an  impending  storm  i 
.several  members  of  the  University  wrote  to  the  secretary, 
humbly  beseeching  his  intercession  with  the  Queen,  that 
they  might  not  be  forced  to  receive  a  popish  ceremony, 
which  they  had  laid  aside ;  assuring  him  that  nothing  but 
reason,  and  conscience,  had  induced  them  to  do  as  tliej 
had  done.  But  Cecil  sent  them  an  angry  answer,  admonish- 
m^  them  to  return  quietly  to  the  habits,  as  they  liad  used 
tiieni  before.  He  also  wrote  to  the  vice-chancellor,  re- 
quiring him  to  call  together  the  heads  of  the  colleges  and 
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let  them  know,  that  as  they  tendered  the  honour  of  god, 
the  presentation  of  christian  unity,  the  reputation  of  the 
Uniyersity,  the  fiivour  of  the  Queen,  and  his  own  good  will 
they  should  continue  the  use  of  the  liahits. 

Tlie  heads  of  colleges  being  sensible  of  the  risk  the 
University  would  run  of  being  disfumished  of  students, 
if  the  habits  were  pressed,  applied  again  to  the  chancellor 
Cecil,  to  intercede  with  the  Queen  for  a  dispensation. 
But  this  was  highly  resented  at  Court,  and  Longworth, 
master  of  St.  John's  was  sent  for  before  the  commissioners, 
and  obliged  to  sign  a  recantation,  and  read  it  in  the  church; 
the  rest  made  their  peace  by  letters  of  submission.  All 
the  heads  of  colleges  were  commanded  to  assist  the  idee- 
diancellor,  in  bringing  the  scholars  to  an  uniformity  in  the 
habits,  which  nevertheless  they  could  not  accomplish  for 
many  years.  Whitgift  seeing  which  way  the  tide  of  prefer- 
ment nm,  drew  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  hierarchy  in  all  its 
branches,  and  became  a  most  potent  advocate  for  the  ha- 
bits* But  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  still  a  sanctuary 
for  the  puritans. 

To  return  to  the  puritan  clergy.  Crowley,  the  suspend- 
ed minister  of  Cripplegate,  seeing  a  corpse  coming  to  be 
buried  at  his  church,  attended  with  clerics  in  their  surplices 
singing  before   it,    threatened  to   shut  the  church  doors 
agiiinst  them ;   but  the  singing  men  resisted^  resolving  to 
go   through  with  their  work,  till  the  alderman's    deputy 
threatened  to  lay  them  by  the  heels  for  breaking  the  peace ; 
upon    which  they    shrunk  away,  but   complained  to  the 
Ardibishop,  who  sending  for  Crowley,  deprived  him  of  his 
living,   and  confined  him  to  his  house,  for  saying,   **  He 
would  not  suffer  the  wolf  to  come  to  his  flock."     He  also 
bound  the  deputy  in  a  hundred  pounds,  to  be  ready  when 
he  should  be  called  for.     Crowley  was  a  learned  man,  and 
had  been  an  exile  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  he  was  very  dili* 
gent  in  disputing  against  certain  priests  in  the  To^'er,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  to  bring  them   over  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  Queen  from  the  unlawfulness  of  deposing 
-princes,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.     He  writ  divers 
leanie4  bodes,  died  a  nonconformist,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Cripplegate. 

Aonopg  the  deprived  ministers^  some  betook  themselves 
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to  the  study  of  physic,  and  other  secular  employnients ; 
«onu'  went  into  Scotland,  or  IxTond  sea ;  others  got  to  be 
chaplaias  in  gtMitlemen's  families ;  hut  many  who  had  \uigt 
families  were  reduced  to  heggar}'.  Many  churches  were 
shut  up,  and  the  people  ready  to  mutiny  fur  want  of  mini- 
sters. Six  hundred  persons  came  to  a  church  in  London, 
to  receive  the  eonununion  on  Palm  Sundav,  but  the  doon 
were  shut,  there  being  none  to  officiate.  The  erics  of  the 
people  reached  the  court ;  the  Secretar)'  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop to  supply  the  churches,  and  relca.se  the  prisoners; 
but  his  grace  was  inexorable,  and  had  rather  the  pec]l|>le 
should  liave  no  sermoas  or  sacraments,  tluin  have  them 
without  the  surplice  and  cap. 

But  Grindal,  Bishop  of  London,  was  weary  of  the  un- 
pleasant work ;  and  having  a  real  concern  to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  he  would  not  act|  against 
the  ministers,  otherwise  than  as  he  was  pushed  fbnirardB| 
and  when  the  eyes  of  his  superiors  were  turned  another  way, 
he  would  relax  again.  When  the  Secretary  and  Archbishop 
sent  to  him  to  provide  fur  his  charge,  and  fill  up  the  Tacant 
palpits ;  he  told  them  it  was  impossible,  there  being  no 
preachers;  all  he  could  do  n as  to  supply  the  churches  hf 
turns,  which  was  Ui  from  stopping  the  murmun  of  the 
people. 

This  was  the  sad  condition  of  the  city  of  London;  the 
very  bread  of  life  being  taken  from  the  people,  for  iht  sake 
of  a  few  ceremonies.  And  if  it  was  thus  in  the  city,  h0# 
much  worse  nnist  it  be  in  those  distant  countries,  where  her 
Majesty's  injunctions  were  rigidly  executed  ?  And  yet  wilB 
all  this  rigour,  it  w^is  not  in  the  power  df  the  Queen  and  her 
Bishops,  to  reconcile  the  clergy  and  common  people  to.  the 
habits*  Tlie  Queen  herself  was  in  earnest,  md  her  Aidi- 
bishop  Went  into  the  most  servile  measures,  to  lidfil  her 
commands,  the  high  commissibn  was  furious,  but  the  couih 
cil  were  backward  to  countenance  their  proceedings. 

All  applications  to  the  Queen,  and  her  commission- 
era  being  ineffectual,  the  suspended  muiisters  thooght  it 
their  duty  to  Uy  their  ease  before  the  worid ;  aceordingljr 
they  published  a  small  treatise  this  year,  in  vindieathm  of 
their  conduct,  entitled,  «  a  declaration  of  the  doings  eif 
those  miuiitersof  God*s  nwd  and  sacrament  in  the  dty 
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*of  London,  which  have  rcAised  to  wear  the  upper  ap^ 
panel,  and  ministering  garments  of  the  Pope's  churdi.** 
Orlier  Pamphlets  were  also  published  in  defence  of  tlie 
suspended  ministers,  which  die  Bishops  appointed  their 
chaplains  to  answer:  and  they  likewise  printed  some  ' 
new  testimonies  of  foreign  divines  without  their  consent 
with  a  collection  of  tracts  on  obedience  to  the  magistrate 
and  Melancthon's  exposition  of  Rom.  xiii.  1.  ^  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."  From  whence  they 
conclude,  tliat  because  things  are  barely  tolerable,  though 
oftcnsive,  dangerous,  and  in  their  own  opinions,  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  church,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
riiall  oiler,  yet  in  the  mean  time  they  may  be  imposed 
under  the  penalties  of  suspension,  deprivation,  and  im- 
prisonment. TTie  puritans  replied  to  all  these  attempts  of 
their  adversaries ;  their  tracts  were  eagerly  sought  after. 
Mid  had  a  wide  spread  among  the  people ;  upon  which  the 
comnissioRers  had  recourse  to  their  last  remedy,  which  was 
the  finther  restraint  of  the  press.  They  complained  to  the 
coancil,  that  notwithstanding  the  Queen's  injuncti<His,  the 
diifereoces  in  the  church  were  kept  open  by  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  seditious  libels ;  an*d  hereupon  thej  procured  ^  ^ 
a  decree  of  the  star-chamber,  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

The  puritans  being  thus  foreclosed,  by  sequestrations, 
iiiqnisonknents,  the  taking  away  of  their  licences  to  preacli, 
aai  the  restraint  of  the  press,  most  of  them  \>*ere  a^  4 
loss  how  to  behave,  being  unwilling  to  separate  frotp  a 
church,  where  the  word  and  sacraments  were  truly  aduii- 
nistered,  diough  defiled  with  popish  superstitions;  and 
continued  preaching  as  they  had  opportunity,  ^nd  could 
be  dispensed  with  for  the  habits,  though  spme  were  ex- 
cluded all  parochial  preferment.  But  there  were  great 
mwbeis  of  the  common  people,  who  abhorred  the  liabits 
a«  much  as  the  ministers,  and  would  not  frequent  the 
cburdies  where  they  were  used,  thinking  it  as  unlawful 
to  eonmteiMince  such  superstitions  with  their  presence,  as 
if  they  themselves  were  to  put  on  the  garments.  Thpsc 
vrere  djirtressed  where  to  hear;  some  staid  witla3ut  the 
church  till  service  was  over,  and  the  minister  was  cntcr- 
u^  upon  lUs  prayer  before  sermon;  others  flocked  after 
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fatlier  Coverdale,  who  preached  without  the  habits;  bat 
being  turned  out  of  his  church  at  St.  Magnus,  Lfondon- 
Bridge,  they  were  obliged  to  send  to  his  house  on  Satun> 
days,  to  know  where  they  might  hear  him  tlie  next  day  x 
the  govemnient  took  umbrage  at  this;  and  he  durst  not 
ii^orm  them  any  more  of  his  preaching,  for  fear  of  offend* 
ing  his  superiors.  At  length,  after  having  waited  about 
eiglit  weeks,  to  sec  if  the  Queen  would  have  compassion 
on  them,  several  of  the  deprived  ministers  had  a  solemn 
consultation  with  their  friends,  in  which  after  prayer,  and 
a  serious  debate  about  the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of 
separating  from  the  established  church,  they  came  to  this 
agreement : — That  since  they  could  not  have  the  word  of 
God  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  administered  without 
idolatrous  geare,  aS  they  called  it,  and  since  there  had  been 
a  separate  congregation  in  London,  and  another  at  Geneva^ 
in  Queen  Mary*s  time,  which  used  a  book  and  order  of 
preacliing,  administration  of  sacraments  and  discipline,  that 
the  great  Mr.  Calvin  had  approved  of,  and  wliich  was  free 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  English  service ;  that  there- 
fore it  was  tlicir  duty  in  their  present  circumstances,  to 
break  off  from  the  public  churches,  and  to  assemble,  aa 
they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houses,  or  elsewhere,  to 
worship  God  in  a  manner  that  might  not  offend  against  the 
light  of  their  consciences.  Had  the  use  of  habits  and  a 
few  ceremonies  been  left  discretionary,  both  ministers  and 
people  had  been  easy ;  but  it  was  COMPELLING  THESE 
THINGS  BY  LAW,  as  they  told  the  Archbishop,  that 
made  them  separate. 

It  was  debated  among  them,  whether  they  should  use 
as  much  of  the  common  prayer  and  service  of  the  chuieh 
as  was  not  offensive,  or  resolve  at  once,  since  they  were 
cut  off  from  the  Church  of  England,  to  set  up  the  purest 
and  best  form  of  worship,  most  consonant  to  the  holy  scri|^ 
tures^  and  to  the  practice  of  the  foreign  reformers;  the 
latter  of  these  was  concluded  upon,  and  accordingly  thef 
laid  aside  the  Englbh  liturgy,  and  made  use  of  the  Geneva- 
service  book.  « 

Here  was  the  sera  or  date  of  the  SEPARATION.  TIm 
breach  might  easily  have  been  made  up  at  firs^  but 
it  widened  by   degrees;  the  passions  of  tjbie  sfontendiue 
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parties  increased,  till  the  fire,  which  for  some  years  H-aa 
burning  under  ground,  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  and 
with  unspeakable  fury  destroyed  the  constitution  both  of 
church  and  state. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  at  whose  door  the  be^a- 
nings  of  these  sorrows  are  to  be  laid,  each  party  casting 
the  blame  on  the  other.  The  conformists  charged  the 
deprived  ministers  with  disobedience  to  the  Queen,  with 
obstinacy,  preciseness,  and  with  breaking  the  peace  of  the 
church  for  matters  of  no  consequence  to  salvation.  The 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  cruel  usage  to 
be  turned  out.  of  the  church  for  things  which  their  ad- 
versaries acknowledged  to  be  of  mere  indifference; 
whereas  they  took  it  upon  their  consciences,  and  were 
ready  to  aver  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  they  deem'* 
ed  them  unlawful.  They  complied  as  for  as  they  could 
with  the  establishment,  while  they  were  in  it,  using  as 
much  of  the  liturgy  as  was  not  offensive,  and  taking  the 
oath  of  supremacy ;  they  were  as  dutiful  subjects  to  the 
Queen  as  tlie  Bishops,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to 
obey  in  all  things  lawful;  and  when  they^ could  oot  obey, 
patiently  to  suffer  her  displeasure.  After  all  this,  to  im- 
pute the .  behaviour  of  the  nonconformists  to  obstinacy 
and  peevishness,  was  very  uncharitable.  What  could 
jaaave  them  to  part  with  their  livings,  cr  support  them 
under  the  loss,,  but  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  ? 
.When  they  could  not  be  sensible,  their  nonconformity 
WDuU  be  followed  with  povejty  and  disgrace,  with  the  losa 
of  their  characters  and  usefulness  in  the  church,  and 
mth  numberless  calamities  to  themselves  and  iamilies> 
niess  it  should  please  God  to  soften  the  Queen's  heart 
intheir  favour.  ;  . 

'  In  Scotland  all  things  were  in  confusion. .  The'  young 
Queen  Mary,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Francis-  the 
Second,  returned  into  her  own  country,  upon  ill  terms  with 
Elisabeth,  who  could  not  brook  her  assuming  the  arms  of 
Englimd,  and  putting  in  her  claim  to  the  crown,  on  the 
pretence  of  her  bastardy,  which  most  of  the  popish  pow- 
ers, maintained,  because  she  was  born  during  the  life  of 
OuMn  Catharine^  whose  marriage  had  been  dcchured 
valid  by  tiit  pppt.    Elisabeth  offered  her  a  safe  conduct. 
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if  she  would  ratify  the  treaty  of  EdiidNmh ;  but  Am 
chose  rather  to  run  all  risks  tliau  submit.  Mary  was  a 
bigotted  papist,  and  her  juvenile  ampura  and  fioUies  aooB 
entangled  her  go\*ernuienty  and  lest  her  crown.  As  moo 
as  site  arrircd  in  Seocland,  she  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  whole  nation  turned  protectant,  and  the  refonnatioa 
e»»tablisbed  hy  laws  so  secure  and  strict,  that  only  hcndf 
was  allowed  the  lilK^ny  of  mass  in  her  own  chapel,  and  tiiat 
witliout  jMunp,  or  ostentation.  The  protestants  of  Scotland^ 
by  the  preaching  of  Knox,  and  others,  having  imbibed 
till*  .strongest  avcrbion  to  |ioper}',  were  for  removing  at 
the  gn*atcst  distance  from  its  supcrstifioas.  llie  general 
assembly  petitioned  lier  Majesty,  to  ratify  the  acts  of  par- 
liamoiU  ibr  abolishing  the  mass,  and  for  obliging  all  her 
subjects  to  frequeut  the  reformed  worship.  But  she  le* 
plied,  tliat  she  saw  no  impiety  in  the  mass,  and  was 
determined  not  to  quit  the  religion  in  which  she  was 
educated,  being  satisfied  it  was  founded  on  the  word  of 
God.  To  which  the  general  assembly  answered  a  little 
coarsely,  that  turcism  stood  upon  as  good  ground  as  popeiy  $ 
and  then  required  her  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God,  to 
inform  herself  better,  by  frequenting  sermons,  and  coo* 
ferring  with  learned  men  :  but  her  Majesty  gave  no  eartQ 
their  counsels. 

In  the  year  15G4,  the  Queen  married  Lord  Damlef^ 
who  was  joined  with  her  in  the  government.  By  him  she 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  aftennards  James  the  tint. 
King  of  Enghind ;  and  while  she  wai^  with  child  of  huM,  she 
Deceived  a  fright  by  her  husband's  coming  into  her  cham* 
her  with  his  servants,  and  putting  to  death  her  favourite 
David  Bizxo,  an  Italian  musician,  who  was  sitting  willi 
her  at  table.  This  was  said  to  have  such  an  influence  upon 
the  prince,  who  was  born  of  lier,  tliat  he  never  loved  the 
sight  of  a  sword.  Soon  after  this,  the  King  himself  wi» 
found  murdered  iu  a  Garden,  the  house  in  which  iim 
murder  was  committed,  being  blown  up  with  6un*po»dc^ 
to  prevent  the  discovery.  U{>oa  tlie  King*s  death,  the 
]'2arl  of  Bothwell  became  tlie  Queen's  favourite,  and  ap 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  lawful  wifie^ 
she  took  him  into  her  marriage-bed,  to  lier  very  grant 
infamy  and  the  regret  of   the  whole  Scoti  nation    who 
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took  up  Bxms  to  revenge  the  late-  King's  ^murder,  and  dis* 
solve,  the  present,  incestuous  marriage.  ,Whcn  the  two 
annies  were  ready  to  engage,  Bothwel  fled  to  Xhinbar.;  apd 
the  Queen  beuig  apprehensive  her  soldiers  would  not  fight 
in  such  an  infieunous  cause,  surrendered  herself  to  the  con- 
federates, who  shut  her  up  in  thp  castle  of  Lochlevin,  and 
obliged  her  to  resign  the  crown  to  her  young  son,  under  the 
regency  of  the  Earl  of  Murray :  from  hence  she  made  her 
^escape  into  England,  where  she  was  detained  {prisoner  by 
Elizabeth  almost  ciglueen  years,  and  then  put  to  death. 
Bothwel  turned  pirate,  and  being  taken  by  the  Danes,  was 
jhat  up  for  ten  years  in  a  noisome  prison  in  Denmark,  till 
lie  lost  his  senses  and  died  mad. 

.  The  Earl  of  Murray  being  Regent  of  Scotland,  con- 
vened a  parliament  and  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
the  Pope*s  authonty  was  again  discharged,  and  the  act 
4if  parliament  for  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
«as  confirmed,  and  all  acts  passed  in  former  reigns,  for 
the  support  of  popish  idolatry,  were  annulled.  The  new 
confession  of  foith  was  ratified,  and  protestant  minis- 
tttB,  and  those  of  iheir  comtmnnion,  declared  to  be  the 
only  true  and  holy  kirk  within  that  realm.  The  examina- 
tion and  admission  of  ministers,  is  declared  to  be  only 
in  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  church;  with  a  saving 
clause  for  lay-patrons.  By  another  act,  the  Kings  at  their 
cofonation  for  the  future,  are  to  take  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  reformed  religion,  then  professed:  and  by  another, 
none  but  such  as  profess  the  reformed  religion,  arc  capable 
of  being  judges  or  proctors,  or  of  practising  in  any  of  the 
'  courts  of  justice ;  except  those  who  held  offices  hereditary, 
or  for  life. 

.  The  general  assembly  declared  their  approbation  of 
the  discipline  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Genei'a  and 
Switzerland ;  and  for  a  parity  among  ministers,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  claim  of  the  Bishops  as  a  superior  order. 
All  church  affairs  were  managed  by  provincial,  classical, 
and  national  assemblies ;  but  these  acts  of  die  general 
assembly,  not  being  confirmed  by  par)i;ioicnt,  episcopal 
govenmient  was  not  legally  abolished,  but  tacitly  suspend* 
ed  till  the  King  came  of  age.     However,  the  general  as « 
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iembly  shewed  their  power  of  the  keys  tt  tlus  time,  by 
deposing  the  Bishop  of  Orkney  for  marrying  the  Queen  to 
Bothwel,  who  wis  supposed  to  have  muidered  die  late 
King;  and  by  making  the  Countess  of  Aigyle  do  penanqe 
for  assisting  at  the  ceremony. 


CHAP.    V. 


ELIZABETH. 

Puritan^  objections  against  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Churchy 
-^Sufferings  of  the  Puritans. — Dangerous  state  of  the 
Reformatiofn.'^BiihQps"  Bible, — Popish  confederacy. '•^ 
The  Queen  excommunicated  and  her  Subjects  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  by  a  Popish  BuU.^-^Proceedhigf 
^  Spiritftal  Courts^ — Cartunight's  opposition. — Prd- 
eeedmgs  in  Parliament  for  Refotrmaiian.-'^Bishop 
JtweCs  det^h.— Death  of  Mr.  fFhite.-^Puritans  sus* 
pended.'^Appiication  of  the  Puritams  to  ParUament.-^ 
Cartwrighfs  controversy  with  Whitgift. — First  Pres- 
tytery  at  fFandsworth. — Growth  of  Popery. — Sdd  state 
^  Religion. — Massacre  at  Paris.^-^Death  of  John 
Khfut.^''-^Perseaition."'^3ffnisters  deprived.  Mr. 
fFhite^s  examination. — Death  of  Parkhurst. — A  sham 
jNot.-^Meformation  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. — State  of 
Papery. — Family  of  Love.-^ — D^ath  of  Archbishop 
Parker^ 

rilHOUGH  all  the  jl^iiritans  of  these  times^  would  have 
^  remained  within  the  church,  might  they  have  been 
indulged  in  the  habits  and  a  few  ceremonies,  yet  they 
were  £Eur  from  being  satisfied  with  the  Hierarchy.  .  They 
iuul  other  objeedons  besides  Aose  for  which  they  w^e 
dqnived.  and  which  they  laboured  incessantly  to  remove. 
Piref^  They  complained  of  the  Bishops  afiecting  to  be 
thought  a  superior  order,  and  claiming  the  sole  right  of 
iOrdination,  and  of  ecclesiastical .  discipline:  They  dis«- 
liked  the  temporal  dignities  annexed  to  tlieir  office, ,  and* 
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their  engaging  in  secular  employments,  10  tending  to  exalt 
them  too  much  above  their  brethren,  and  not  so  agreeaUe 
to  their  characters  as  ministers  of  Christ,  nor  consistent 
with  the  due  dischaige  of  their  spiritual  function^  Seeomdl^f 
They  excepted  to  the  titles  and  offices  of  archdeacons,  deans 
chapters,  and  other  officials  belonging  to  cathedrab  as  ha^ 
ing  no  foundation  in  scripture.  Hurdly,  they  complained 
of  the  exorbitant  ^wcr  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  and 
their  cluincellors  in  their  spiritual  courts,  as  derived  from  the 
canon  law  of  the  pope,  and  not  from  the  word  of  God,  or  the 
statute  law  of  the  land.  They  complained  of  their  fininj^ 
imprisoning,  depriving,  and  putting  men  to  excessive  chaiges 
for  small  oftenccs  ;  and  that  the  highest  censures,  such  as 
excommunication  and  absolution,  were  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men, and  not  in  the  spiritual  officers  of  the  church* 
Pourthft/f  Tliey  lamented  the  want  of  a  godly  discipline^ 
and  were  uneasy  at  the  promiscuous  and  general  access  of 
all  persons  to  tlie  Lord's  table.  The  church  being  described 
in  her  articles  as  a  congregation  of  faithful  persons,  they 
tliought  it  necessary,  that  a  power  should  be  lodged  some* 
where,  to  enquire  into  the  qualifications  of  such  as  desired 
to  be  of  her  communion.  Fijthly,  Though  they  did  not  dis- 
pute  the  lawfulness  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  provided  a  due 
liberty  was  allowed  for  prayci-s  of  their  own,  before  and  after 
sermon;  yet  they  disliked  some  things  in  the  public  liturgy; 
as  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  prayers,  by  the  frequent  responses  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  in  some  places  seem  to  be  little  better  tlian  vain 
repetitions,  and  arc  practised  in  no  other  protestant  church 
in  the  world.  They  excepted  to  some  passages  in  the  offices 
of  marriage  and  burial,  &c.  which  they  very  unwillingly 
complied  with  ;  as  in  the  office  of  marriage,  ^  with  my  body 
<*  I  thee  worship ;"  and  in  the  office  of  burial,  in  sure  and 
**  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,"  to  be  pro- 
nounced over  the  worst  of  men,  unless  in  a  very  few  excepted 
cases.  Sixthli/jThey  disliked  the  reading,  of  .the  apocryj^ 
books  in  the  church  ;  and  though  tliey  did  not  disapprove  the 
homilies,  they  thought  that  no  man  ought  to  be  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  church,  who  was  incapable  of  preachioig, 
One  of  their  great  complaints  therefore,  throughout  the 
course  of    this  reign    was,  that    there    were    so    many 
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dumb  ministers,  pluraUsts,  and  non-residents ;  and  that 
presentations  to  benefices  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen,  Bishops^,  or  layr-patrons,  when  they  ought  to  arise 
from  the  election  of  the  people.  Seventhly^  They  dis* 
•ppro'ved  of  the  observation  of  sundry  of  the  church  fes- 
tivals or  holidays.  We  have  no  example,  say  they,  in 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  of  any  days  appointed  in 
C(«imemonition  of  saints ;  and  to  observe  the  fast  in  Lent 
of  Friday  and  Saturday,  &c.  is  unlawful  and  superstitious. 
Bigkify,  TTiey  disallowed  of  the  cathedral  mode  of  wor- 
ship; ofsmging  their  prayers,  and  chaunting  the  psalms, 
wjueb  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  Edward  the 
Kxth*s  time  advised  the  laying  aside.  Nor  did  they  ap- 
prove of  musical  instruments,  which  were  not  in  use  in  the 
church  for  above  one  thousand  two  bundled  years  after 
Oirist/ 

flDilly  they  scrupled  conformity  to  certain  rites  and 
ceramonies,  which  were  -enjoined  by  the  rubrie,  or  the 
(^Men's  injunctions ;  as,         ^ 

1.  To  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  wluch  is  no  part 
of  the  institution  as  recorded  in  scripture;  and  having 
abused  to  superstition  b^  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  been 
had  IB  such  reverence  by  some  protestants,  tibat  baptism 
itself  has  been  thought  imperfect  without  it,  they  apprehend 
it  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  &c. 

2.  They  excepted  to  the.  use  of  god-&thers  and  god- 
mothers, to  the  exclusion  of  p^ents  from  being  sureties  for 
the  education  of  their  own  children.  If  parents  were  dead, 
or  in  a  distant  country,  they  were  as  much  for  sponsors  to 
undertake  for  the  education  of  the  child,  as  their  adver- 
saries; but  when  the  education  of  children  is  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature  intrusted  to  parents,  who  are  bound  to 
fonn  them  to  virtue  anc)  piety,  they  apprehend  it  very  un* 
justifiable  to  release  them  totally  from  that  promise,  and 
deliver  up  the  child  to  a  stranger;  as  was  then  the  constant 
practice,  and  is .  since  enjoined  by  the  twenty-ninth  canon. 
They  also  disliked  the  god-  fathers  answering  in  the  name 
of  dbie  child,  and  not  in  their  own. 

3.^  They  disapproved  the  custom  of  confirmipg  children, 
ts  soon  as  they  could  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  ai^d  their 
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catechism,  by  which  they  had  a  right  to  come  to  the 
mcnt,  without  any  other  qualification;  this  might  be 
done  by  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  They  were  abo 
dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  office,  where  the  Bishop 
layings  his  hand  upon  the  children,  prays  that  God  woidd 
by  this  sign  certify  them  of  his  fia^-our  and  goodness,  whidi 
seems  tu  imputca  sacramental  efficacy  to  the  imposition  of 
his  hands. 

1.  They  excepted  against  the  injunction  of  kneeliiy 
at  the  saci'anient  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  they  appfe- 
hended  not  so  agrctiible  to  tlie  example  of  Christ  and  hi* 
r.jx>st1es,  who  pivc  it  to  his  disciples,  rather  in  a  posturf  . 
of  feasting  than  of  adoration.  Besides,  it  has  no  foundation 
in  aiiiiquity  for  many  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  and  hav- 
ing since  l>een  grossly  abused  by  the  papists  to  idolatry,  in 
their  worshipping  the  liost^  it  oiiglit,  s^iy  they,  to  be  laid 
aside ;  and  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  posture  wa» 
indiflerent,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  and  made  R 
necessary  term  of  communion ;  nor  did  they  api)ro\'C  of 
either  of  the  sacraments  being  administered  in  private;  q» 
not  in  cases  of  danger. 

r>.  To  l>owing  at  the  name  of  jEsfs,  grounded  Mpon  « 
false  -interpretation  of  that  psissage  of  scripture,  *•  At  th< 
name  of  Jbsus  everj'  knee  shall  bowj"  as  if  greater  exter- 
nal reverence  was  required  to  that  name,  tlian  to  the  person 
of  our  blessed  Sanour,  under  the  titles  of  Lord,  Savioar, 
Christ,  Emmanuel.  Hie  puritans  maintained,  tlmt  all  the 
names  of  God  and  Christ,  were  to  b^  had  in  equal  reve- 
rence, and  therefore  it  was  beside  all  reason  to  bow  tbc 
Jknee,  or  uncover  the  head,  only  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 

6.  To  the  ring  in  marriage.  This  they  sometimes  com-' 
plied  with,  but  wished  it  altered.  It  is  derived  from  the 
papists,  who  make  marriage  a  sacrament,  and  the  rin^  R 
fort  of  sacred  sign,  or  s)TnlxJ.  They  also  disallofi-ed  the 
forbidding  of  marriage  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  Rnd 
then,  licensing  it  for  money. 

7.  To  the  wearing  of  the  s\irplico,  and  other  ceremonies, 
to  be  used  in  divine  service;  conciTning  which  the  church 
says,  tlmt  though  they  were  devised  by  men,  yet  they 
Rre  reserved  fur  decency,  order,  -and  edification,  ic. 
But  the  puritans  saw  no  dieccney  in  the  vettmenta;  orv. 
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they  thought  them  a  disgrace  to  the  reformation^  and  in 
the  present  circumstances  absolutely  unlawful^  because  they 
had  been  defiled  with  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  be- 
cause many  pretended  protestants  placed  a  kind  of  holiness 
in  them.  Besides,  the  wearing  them  gave  countenance 
to  popery^  and  looked  as  if  we  were  fond  of  being  thought 
a  branch  of  that  communion,  which  we  had  so  justly  re* 
Dounced.  But  suppose  them  to  be  indifferent,  they  gave 
great  offence  to  weak  minds,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
imposed,  when  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  use  of  them, 
in  soipture  or  primitive  antiquity. — ^These  things,  say  they, 
every  one  should  endeavour  to  reform  in  his  place,  mini- 
Iters  by  the  word,  magistrates  by  their  authority,  and  the 
people  by  prayer. 

There  was  no  difference  in  points  of  doctrine,  between 
the  puritans  and  conformists;  so  that  if  we  had  but  one 
article  more,  we  have  the  chief  heads  of  controversy  be- 
tween' the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters at  thb  day  3  and  that  is,  '^The  natural  right  that 
^  every  man  has  to  judge  for  himself,  and  make  profession 
^  olr  thiEit  relij^on  he  apprehends  most  agreeable  to  truth, 
^  *'  as  &r  as  it  does  not  affect  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
^  government  he  lives  under;  without  being  determined 
^  hy  the  prejudices  of.  education,  the  laws  of  the  civil  ma- 
^  gtsttate, .  or  the  decrees  of  councils,  churches,  or  synods." 
Hiis  principle  "would  effiectlially  put  an  end  to  all  imposi- 
tions ;  and  unless  it  be  allowed,  I  am  afraid  our  separation 
fibin  the  Church  of  Rome  can  hardly  be  justified  The 
Biule,  and  that  only,  is  tlie  religion  of  protestants ;  and 
every  one  by  making  use  of  the  helps  and  assistances  that 
Cod  has  put  into  his  hands,  must  learn  and  understand  it 
^r  himself  as  well  as  he  can. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  what  sort  of  discipline  the 
PuftiTANS  would  have  introduced;  but  these  were  the 
objjectlons  that  hindered  their  compliance  with  the  present 
establishment,  and  for  wliich  they  w  ere  content  to  ^<  sufier 
the  loss  of  all  things."  I'hose  who  remained  within  the 
cKurch,  became  itinerant  preaclicrs,  lecturers,  or  chap- 
lains. The  chief  leaders  of  the  separation,  according  to 
•  ^HcTj  were^Cjpleman,  Button,  Halingham,  Benson,  W^te, 
'HowQnd^  and  HiWkins,  all  ^beneficed  within  the  diocese 
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of  London.  These  liad  their  foUox^ers  of  the  laity,  -wko- 
forsook  their  parish  churches,  and  assembled  with  t&e 
deprived  ministers  in  woods,  and  pri^Tite  houses,  to 
worship  God  without  the  habits  and  ceremonies  of  the 

chitfch. 

The  Queen  l)cing  informed  of  their  proccfiedings,  %ent  • 
to  her  commissioners  to  take  eflectuai  measures  to  keep 
the  laity  to  tlieir  pari.sh  churches,  and  to  let  them  know; 
that  if  they  frequented  any  separate  conventicles,  or  brok^ 
through  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  they  should  for  the  first 
offence  be  deprived  of  their  freedom  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  after  that,  abide  \vhat  further  punishment  she 
should  direct.  Tliis  was  a  vast  stretch  of  the  prcrogatire; 
there  being  no  law  as  yet  to  disfranchise  any  man  for  not 
coming  to  church. 

But  notwithstanding  this  tlu-catening  message,  they 
went  on  with  their  assemblies,  and  on  the  nineteenth  Cl 
June,  agreed  to  have  a  sermoii  and  a  communion  at  Plum- 
bers-halt, which  they  hired  for  that  day  und^r  pretence  of 
a  wedding;  but  here  the  sheriflfs  of  London  detected  and 
broke  them  up,  when  they  were  assembled  tathe  number  of 
about  one  hundred ;  most  of  them  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  some  sent  to  the  Compter,  and  next  day  seven  or  eight 
of  the  chief  were  brought  before  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Tlie  Bishop  charged  them  with  absi^nting  firom  their  parish 
churches,  and  with  setting  up  separate  assemblies  for 
prayer  and  preaching,  and  ministl^ring  the  sacrament. 
He  told  them,  that  by  these  proceedings,  they  condemned 
the  Church  of  England,  which  was  well  reformed  accordiD^ 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  those  martyrs  who  had  shed  their 
blood  for  it.  To  which  one  of  them  replied,  in  the  name 
of  the  rest,  that  they  condemned  them  not,  but  only 
stood  for  the  truth  of  God's  word.  Tlien  the  Bishop  asked 
the  elder  of  them,  Mr.  John  Smith,  what  he  could  answer? 
Who  replied,  that  they  thanked  God  for  the  refinrmatkm  ; 
that  as  long  as  they  could  hear  the  word  of  God  prieaclied 
without  idolatrous  gear  about  it,  they  never  assembled 
in  private  houses ;  but  when  it  came  to  this  point,  that  all 
their  preachers  were  displaced  who  would  not  subscribe 
to  the  apparel,  so  that  they  could  hear  |M>ne  of  them  in 
die  church  for  tbe  space  of  seven  or  eight  weck%  necpt 
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father  Coverdale,  they  began  to  consult .wliat  to  do;  and 
remembering  there  had  been  a  congregation  of  protestanta 
in 'the  city  of  London  in  Mary's  days,  and' anotlier .  of 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  that  used  a  book  framed  by, 
them  there,  they  resolved  to  meet  privately  together,  and 
use  the  said  book.  And  finally,  Mr.  Smith  offered  in  the 
Dame  of  the  rest,  to  yield  and  do  penance  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  if  the  Bishop  and  tlie  commissioners  with  him,  could 
reprove  that  book,  or  any  thing  else  that  they  held,  by  the 
word  of  God. 

The  Bishc^  told  him,  they  could  not  reprove  the  book^ 
but  that  tvas  no  sufficient  answer  for  his  not  going  to  church. 
To  which  Smith  replied,  that,  he  would  as  soon  go  to  mass^ 
at  to  some  churches,  and  particularly  to  his  own  pariiih. 
church ;  for  the  minister  that  officiated  tliere,  was  a  very 
papist.  Others  said  the  same  of  other  parish  priests. 
The  Bishop  asked,  if  they  accused  any  of  them  by  name? 
upon  which  one  of  them  presently  luimed  Mr.  Bedel,  who 
was  there  present^  but  the  Bishop  would  not  enquire  into 
the  accusation. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  was  one  of  the  eccle« 
aiasdcal  commissioners  charged  them  with  derogating  from 
the  Queen's  authority  of  appointing  indiffisrent  things 
in  Crod's  worship.  To  which  one  of  thcni  answered^ 
diat  it  lay  not  in  the  authority  of  a  prince,  iu>r  the  liberty 
of  a  christian  man,  to  use  and  defend  that,  w^iich  apper- 
tained to  papistry,  idolatry,  and  the  Pope's  canon  law. 
Another  said,  that  these  things  were  preferred  before  the 
Vftird  of  God  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ.  >  Tlie  Bishop 
asked  them  what  was  preferred?  One  of  them  answered 
boldly,  that  which  was  upon  the  Bishop's  head,  and  upon 
lis  back;  their  capes  and  surplices,  and  canon  laws. 
Another  said,  that  he  thought  both  prince  and  people, 
ought  to  obey  the  word  of  God.  To  which  the  Bishop 
yielded^  except  in  things  that  were  indifiercnt,  which 
God  had  nehher  commanded  nor  forbid;  in  these  he 
asserted,  that  princes  had  authority  to  order  and  com- 
flaand.  Whereupon  several  of  them  cried  out,  prove  that» 
whece  find  you  that  ?  But  the  Bishop  would  not  enter  into 
die  debate,  alleging  the  judgment  of  the  learned  BuU 
lu^gvr;  to  which  Smith  replied,  that  perhaps  they  could 
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shew  Biillingcr    agaliist  BulHugcr^    in  the  afisir  of  the 
habits. 

The  Bi.slkop  asked  them,  whether  they  ^-ould  he  deter* 
mined  by  the  church  of  Geneva.  Mr.  Smith  replied^ 
tliat  they  Te\  erenced  the  learned  in  Geneva,  and  in  other 
plai<:sj  but  did  not  build  their  fztith  and  religion  upon 
tliem.  The  Bishop  produced  the  following  passage  out  of 
one  uf  Brza':i  letters  agiiinst  them ;  tliat  against  the 
hishoi>s  and  prince's  will,  they  should  exercise  their  oflBc^ 
tliey  the  ministers  of  Geneva  did  much  the  more  tremble 
at  it.  Mark,  5»ys  the  BiNhop,  how  the  learned  Beia^ 
trembles  at  your  case,  ^^^lcren]>on  one  of  them  saidj  they 
knew  the  the  letter  well  enough,  and  that  it  made  nothing 
against  thoni,  but  rather  against  the  prince  and  the  bishops. 
Beza  and  his  learned  brethren  trembled  af  their  case^  in 
proceeding  to  such  extremities  with  men,  as  to  drive  them 
against  their  wills  to  that,  which  tliey  did  not  care  to 
mcmioit.  How  the  Bishop  could  think  this  was  levelled 
against  the  non-conformists  is  hard  to  understand. 

Mr.  Hawkins  produced  a  passage  out  of  Melancton, 
that  ^*  When  the  opinion  of  holiness^  or  necessity,  is  put 
in  to  things  indiflerent^  they  daikcn  tlie  light  of  the  g08» 
pel.'*  The  Bishop  replied,  that  the  ceremonies  and  habits, 
were  not  commanded  of  necessity.  To  whicli  Hawkins 
rejoined,  that  they  had  made  them  matters  of  necessity,  as 
many  a  poor  man  had  felt  to  his  cost,  who  had  been  dis- 
charged of  his  living  for  non-conformity.  Wlicn  the 
Bishop  had  occasionally  obser\'cd,  that  he  had  formeily 
said  mass,  but  was  sorr}*  for  it ;  one  of  them  answered,  he 
went  still  in  the  habit  of  a  mass  priest.  To  which  he  re- 
plied, that  he  had  rather  minister  without  the  cope  and 
9in*plice,  but  for  order  sake,  and  obedience  to  the  Queen. 
When  some  of  the  commissioners  urged  them  uith  the 
reformation  of  King  Edward,  one  said,  that  they  never 
went  so  far  in  his  time,  as  to  make  a  law  that  none  shouM 
preach  or  minister  without  the  garments.  Sundry  other 
e\{Htwsions  of  i%'armtb  passed  on  Ijoth  sides;  at  length  one 
of  them,  delivered  to  Justice  liarris,  their  book  of  onln; 
ttie  (•cue>':i  book  and  challenged  any  of  the  commissionen 
to  dispnnx*  it  by  the  word  of  God,  and  they  would  gN^ 
ovww    The  Bishop    said,  they  rcpra\-cd  it  not  but*  they 
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Aed  not  their  separate  assemblies^  to  trouble  the  common 
quiet  of  the  realm  against  the  Queen's  will.  But  the  others^ 
insisted  on  their  superior  regards  to  the  word  of  God.  la 
conclusion,  the  prisoners  not  yielding  to  the  Bishop^  wert 
tent  to  Bridewell^  where  they  with  their  brethren^  and 
sundry  women,  were  kept  in  durance  above  a  year.  At 
kogth  their  patience  and  constancy  imving  been  sufficiently 
tried^  an  OTder  was  sent  from  the  lords  of  the  council  to 
release  them;  whh  an  admonition  to  behave  themselves 
better  for  the  future.  Accordingly  twenty-four  men,  and 
seven  women  were  discharged. 

But  neither  the  arguments  nor  siiiferings  of  the  pun- 
ttBSj  nor  their  great  and  undissembled  piety,  had  any  in^ 
fluence  upon  the  commissioners,  who  had  their  spies  in  all 
suspected  places,  to  prevent  their  religious  assemblies; 
and  gave  out  strict  orders,  that  no  clergyman  should  be 
penlutted  to  preach  in  any  of  the  pulpits  of  London,  with- 
out a  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
Kshbp  of  London. 

Tbt  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France  tCai  the 
Txm  Countries,  was  hot  and  terrible  about  this  time. 
The- King  of  France  broke  through  all  Ids  edicts,  for  the 
free  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion ;  he  banished  their 
Blfnisters,  and  much  blood  was  spilt  in  their  religious  wars. 
In  the  Netherlands,  the  Duke  d'Alva  breathed  Out  nothing 
but  blood  and  slaughter,  putting  multitudes .  to  death  for 
irligion.  This  occasioned  great  numbers  to  fly  into 
England,  which  multiplied  the  Dutch  churches  in  London, 
and  elsewhere.  Hie  Queen,  for  their  encouragement, 
allowed  them  the  liberty  of  their  own  mode  of  worship, 
and  as  they  brought  their  manufiictures  over  with  them, 
ihey  proved  very  beneficial  to  tlie  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  nation. 

Even  in  England  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  were 
feady  to  fail,  for  fear  of  the  return  of  popish  idolatiy; 
the  Queen  being  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness  this  summer,  which  brought  her  to  the  very  point 
of  death,  and  the  presumptive  heir,  Mary,  late  Queen 
of  Scots,  being  a  bigotted  papist.  The  Queen,,  together 
with  her  bodily  distemper,  was  under  great  terror  of  mind 
for  her  sins,  and  for  not  discharging  the  duty  at  her 
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high  station  as  she  ought.  She  said,  she  had 
her  God,  in  whom  she  had  made  many  vows,  and  been 
unthankful  to  him.  Prayers  were  composed  and  publicly 
read  in  all  cliurches  for  her  Majesty's  recovery,  in  which 
they  petitioned,  that  God  would  hcul  her  soul,  and  cure 
Ivor  mind  as  well  as  her  body.  The  papists  were,  never 
more  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  nor  the  reformation 
in  greater  danger,  than  nowj  and  yet  Bridewell,  and 
other  prisons^  were  full  of  ^puritans.  But  at  length,  it 
j)lcast(l  Ahniglity  God  to  dissipate  for  the  present  the 
eloiKls  that  hung  over  the  reformation  by  the  Queen's  re- 
cover v. 

This  yoar  was  pu]jli>he(1  the  Bi)>lc  called  the  Bishops* 
Bible,  with  a  preface  by  Taiktr.  It  \va>  only  Cranmer's 
translation  revised  and  corrected  hv  sevenl  Bishops  and 
learned  men.  'ITic  design  was  to  set  aside  the  Geneva 
translation,  which  had  given  ofl'enee.  In  the  beginning, 
before  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  a  map  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  before  the  New  Testament,  is  inserted  a  map  of 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  four  evangelists,  and  the 
journies  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  There  are  various 
cuts  dis[>crsed  through  the  book,  and  several  genealogical 
and  chronological  tables,  with  the  arms  of  divers  noblemen, 
particularly  thbse  of  Cranmcr  and  Parker.  There  are 
also  some  references  and  marginal  notes,  for  the  explick* 
tiou  of  difficult  passages.  This  was  the  Bible  that  was  read 
in  the  churches,  till  tlie  last  translation  of  James  the  First 
took  place. 

But  there  was  another  storm  gathering  abroad,  which 
threatened  the  reformation  over  all  Europe ;  most  of  .  the 
popish  princes  having  entered  into  a  league  to  extbqpate 
jt  out  of  the  world.  The  principal  confedexates  were 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  Si)ain,  Prance,  and 
Portugal;  with  the  Didce  of  Savoy  and  some  lesser  princes. 
Tlieir  agreement  was,  to  endeavour  by  force  of  arms  to 
depose  all  prbtestant  Kings  or  potentates,  and  to  place 
catholics  in  their  room ;  and  to  displace,  banish,  and 
condemn  to  death,  all  well-wishers,  and  assistants  of  the 
clergy  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  while  the  Pope  was  to 
thunder  ^ut  his  anathemas  ag'ainst  the  Queen  of  England, 
to   interdict   the  kingdom,   and  to  absolve    her  subj< 
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from  their  allegiance.  In  prosecution  of  this  league^  war 
vns  already  begun  in  France,  Holland,  and  in  several  parts 
of  Germany,  with  unheard-of  cruelties  against  the  re- 
formed. Under  these  difficulties,  the  protestant  princes 
of  Germany  entered  into  a  league,  for  their  common 
defence,  and  invited  the  Queen  of  England  to  accede 
to  it.  Her  Majesty  sent  Sir  Henry  Killigrew  over  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  with  a  handsome  excuse;  and  .at  the 
same  time  ordered  her  ambassador  in  France,  to  offer  her 
mediation  between  that  King  and  his  protestant  subjects : 
But  the  confederacy  was  not  to  be  broken  by  treaties; 
upon  which  her  Majesty,  by  way  of  self-defence,  and  to 
ward  off  the  storm  from  her  own  kingdoms,  assistii^d  the 
confederate  protestants  of  France  and  Holland,  with  mifcn 
and  money.  This  was  the  second  time  the  Queen  had  . 
supported  them  in  their  rcligiou.s  wars  against  their  natural 
Rings.  The  foreign  popish  princes  reproached  her  for 
it;  and  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  much  ado  to  reton- 
cile  it^  with  the  court  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance. 

At  home  the  papists  were  in  motion,  havipg  vast  ex- 
pectations from  certain  prophesies, '  that  the  Queen  should 
not  reign  above  twelve  years ;  their  numbers  were  formi- 
dhble,  and  such  was  their  latitude,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  bring  them  within  the  verge  of  the  laws.  In  Lancashire 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  laid  aside,  churches  were 
shut  lip,  and  the  mass  celebrated  openly.  The  Qiiecn 
sent  down  commissioners  of  enquiry,  but  all  they  could 
do,  was  to  bind  some  of  the  principle  gentlemen  to  their 
good  behaviour  in  recognizances.  Two  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford,  (viz.)  New  college  and  Corpus  Christi,  were  so 
Ofverrun  with  papists,  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  their 
visitor,  was  forced  to  break  open  the  gates  of  the  college, 
w^i  send  for  the  ecclesiastical  commission  to  reduce  them 
to  order.  Great  numbers  of  papists  harboured  in  the  inns 
of  court,  and  in  several .  other  places  of  public?  resort, 
expecting  with  impatience  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  succession  of  the  presumptive  heir,  Mary,  late  Queen 
of  Scotland. 

-     Towards  the  latter  end'  of  the   year,  the  Earls  of  Nor- 
thumberknd,  and  WestmOTcland,  with  their  friends,  Jo  the 
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number  of  four  thousand|  broke  cut  into  open  rebellion ; 
their  pretence  was,  to  restore  the  popbh  religion,  and  delhrer 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  city  of  Durham  they  tore  the 
Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  to  pieces^  and  restored 
the  mass  in  all  places  wherever  they  came ;  but  hearing 
of  the  ad\'aiicc  of  tlic  Queen's  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  they  fled  northward  and  mouldered  away,  withoiiC 
standing  a  battle  :  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  takcm 
in  Scotland,  and  executed  at  York  with  many  of  his 
confederates  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  escaped  inta 
Flanders,  and  died  in  poverty.  No  'so<mcr  was  this  rebel* 
lion  over,  but  Lord  Dacrcs  excited  another  on  the 
borders  of  Scotland  ;  but  after  a  small  skirmish  with  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  he  was  defeated  and  fled,  and  the 
rabble  was  pardoned.  Tlicre  was  a  general  commotiop 
among  the  papists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  \iho  would 
have  united  dicir  forces,  if  tiie  nortlurcn  rebels  had  maii^ 
tained  their  ground. 

To  give  new  life  to  the  catholic  cause,  the  pope  pub« 
lished  a  bull,   excommunicating   the  Queen,  and  absolvipg 

her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  This  alarmed  the 
administration,  and  put  them  u]>on  .heir  guard ;  but  it 
quickly  appeared,  that  the  pope's  thunderbolts  had  lost 
their  terror ;  for  the  Roman  catholic  princes  not  beiiif 
forward  to  encourage  the  court  of  Rome's  pretended 
power  of  dxcomrounicating  princes,  continued  tlieir  cor- 
respondence with  the  Queen ;  and  her  own  Roman  catholic 
subjects  remained  pretty  qniet;  though  from  this  timc^ 
they  separated  openly  from  the  church.  But  the  Queen 
took  hold  of  the  opportunity,  to  require  all  justices  of 
peace,  and  other  officers  in  commission,  throughout  r1I< 
the  counties  in  England,  to  subscribe  their  names  to  aa 
instrument,  professing  their  conformity  and  obedience 
to  the  act  of  Uniformity  in  religion,  and  for  due  resortii^, 
to  their  parish  churches  to  hear  common  prayer.  Thif. 
affected  puritans  as  well  as  papists.  The  gentlemen  dT 
the  inns  of  court  were  also  cited  before  the  ecclesiastic^ 
coromisskm,  and  examined  about  their  resorting  to  churd^ 
and  rctciving  the  sacrament,  of  which  most  of  ^h'^ 
were  very  ncgligeDt.  This  raised  a  clamour,  as  if  the 
Queen  intondtd  to  ransack  into  men's  consciences ;«  191 
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answer  to^  which  she  published  a  declaration,  that  she  had 
po  such  intention.  That  she  did  not  enquire  into  the 
sentiments  of  people*s  minds,  but  only  required  an  cxter* 
nal  cjmforniity  to  the  la^'s;  and  that  all  that  came  to 
diurch,  and  observed  her  injunctions,  should  be  deemed 
good  subjects."  So  that  if  men  would  be  deemed  hypo* 
CKITES,  her  Majesty  would  leave  them  to  God;  but  if 
they  would  not  conform,  they  mtist  suflFcr  the  law,  • 

When  the  next   parliament  met,    they  passed   a   law, 

making  it  hi^h-treason,  to  declare  the  Queen  to  be    an 

heretic,   schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper;  to  publish, 

or  put  in   use  the  pope's  bulls ;   to  be  reconciled  to  the 

dmrch  of  Rome,    or  to  receive  absolution  by  virtue  of 

tj^em*     Tlie     concealing,    or    not    discovering    ofTcnders 

^puDSt  this  act,  b  misprison  of  treason,    A  protestation 

lyas  likewise  drawn  up,  to  be  taken  by  all  reputed  papists; 

ipd  thkt  the  puritans  might   not  escape  without  some  note 

9f  disloyalty,   another  protestation   to   the  same  effect  was 

4aifn  up  for  them.    There  was  no  manner  of  occasion 

fa  this  last  protestation;  for  in  the  midst  of  these  com- 

Wliqiis,  the  puritans  continued  the  Queen*s  faithful  and 

%|ifid  subjects,  and  served  her  Majesty  as  chaplains  ia 

Im  annies  and  navy,  though  they  were  not  admitted  into 

1^  fihiirches.    One  would   have  thought   the  formidable 

^IP^lir^rini  of  the  Roman    catholics,   should  have   alie? 

Vtod  tb^  Queen's  heart  from  them,    and  prevailed'  with 

VvM^esty  to  yield  something,  for  the  sake  of  a  firmer 

vim  amoDg  her  protestant  subjects ;  but  instead  of  this, 

it  edge  of  those  laws  that  were  made  against  popish  rescu- 

turned  against  protestant  nonconformists,  which 

of  bringing  them  into  the  church,   like  all  other 

Mbods  of  severity,  drove  them  further  from  it. 

fUs  year  died  Mr.  A.  Kingsmill,  born    in  Hampshire, 
'  iiieducated  in  All  Souls'  College,  Oxon.     He  had  such  a 
memory,    that    he  could    readily  rehearse  in  the 
language,  all   Paul's  epistles   to   the   Romans  and 
falwioni,  ajod  other  portions  of  scripture  memoritcr.     He 
VM  a  most  {Hous  and  religious  person,  undervaluing  all 
Vridy  profit,  in  comparbon  of  the  assurance  of  his  sal- 
In   1563,  there  were   only  three  preachers  in  the 
h  9f  wluch  Kipgsmill  was  one ;   but  after  some. 
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time,  wh^  conformity  was  pressed,  and  Sampson  deprived 
df  his  dcanry,  he  withdrew  from  the  kingdom^  resolving 
to  live  in  one  of  the  best  reformed  churches  for  doctrine 
and  discipline,  the  better  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  church;  accordingly  he  lived  three  years  at 
Geneva,  from  thence  he  removed  to  Lausanne,  where  he 
died  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  Icanng  behind  him  an 
excellent  pattern  of  piety,  devotion,  and  all  manner  of 
virtue. 

The  rigorous  execution  of  the  penal  laic's,  made  busi- 
ness for  the  Civilians ;  many  wore  cited  into  the  spiritual 
courts,  and  after  long  attendance,  and  heavy  ciuirges^ 
were  ^spended  or  deprived ;  the  punturianf^  or  messen- 
ger of  the  court,  was  paid  by  the  mile;  the  fees  were 
exorbitant,  which  the  prisoner  must  satisfy  before  he  ig 
discharged ;  the  method  of  proceeding  was  dilatory  and 
vexatious,  though  they  seldom  called  any  witnesses  to 
aupport  the  charge,  but  usually  tendered  the  defendant 
an  oath,   to    answer  the  interrogatories  of  the  court ;  and 

if  he  refosed  the  oath,  they  examined  him  without  it,  and 
convicted  htm  upon  his  own  confession ;  if  the  prisoner 
was  dismissed,  he  was  almost  ruined  with  the  costs,  and 
bound  in  a  recognizance  to  appear  again,  whensoever  the 
court  should  require  himi  We  shall  meet  with  many 
sad  examples  of  such  proceedings,  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  reign.  The  honest  puritans  made  conscience  of  not 
denying  any  thing  they  were  charged  with,  if  it  was  true, 
tliough  they  mjght  certainly  have  put  their  accusers  on 
proof  of  the  charge;  Nay,  most  of  them  thought  them- 
sehres  bound  to  confess  the  truth,  and  bear  a  public  tea* 
timony  to  it,  before  the  civil  magistrate,  though  it  was 
made  use  of  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  controversy  with  the  church,  which  had  hkherto 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  habits,  to  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, and  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper,  began  now  to 
open  into  several  more  considerable  branches,  by  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, a  courageous  man,  a  popuhir  preacher,  a  profound 
scholar,  and  nuister  of  an  elegant  latin  stile ;  he  was  in 
high  esteem  in  the  university,  his  lectures  being  fi^ 
qucntcd.by  vast  crquds  of  scholar^;  fmd  when  he.jire^cii* 
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cd  at  St.  Maiy^s,    they  were   forced  to   take  down   the 
windows.      Bexa    says  of   him,    that    he    thought  there 
was  not  a  more  learned  man  under  the  sun.    This  divine^ 
in  his  lectures,  disputed  against  certain  blemishes  of  the 
English  hierarchy,    and    particularly    against    these  six, 
which  he  subscribed  with  his  own  hand. — ^That  the  names 
and  functions  of  Archbishops  and  Archdeacons  ought  to 
be  abolished,  as  having  no  -foundation  in  scripture. — ^The 
offices  of  the  lawful  ministers  of  the  church,  viz.  Bishops 
and  Deacons,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  apostolical  in- 
stitution; the  Bishop   to  preach  the   word  of  God  and 
pray,  and  Deacons  to  take  care  of  the  poor. — ^The  go- 
vernment of  the  church   ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with 
bishops,  chancellors,  or  the   officials  of  archdeacons;  but 
crery  church   should    be  governed  by   its  own    minister 
and  presbyters. — Ministers  ought  not  to  be  at  large,  but 
every  one  should  have  the  charge  of  a  certain  flock. — No 
body  should  ask,  or  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
—Bishops  should  not  be  created  by  civil  authority,  but 
ought  to  be  fairly  chosen  by  the  church.    These  propo- 
dtioDS  are  said  to  be  untrue,  dangerous^  and  tending  to 
tbe  ruin  of  learning  and   religion;  they  were  therefore 
lent    to  Secretary    Cecil,    chancellor  of  the  University, 
wild  advised  the  vice-chancellor    to    silence  the  author, 
or  oblige   him  to    recant.      Cartwright    challenged   Dr» 
Whitgift,  who  preached  against  him,  to  a  public  dispu- 
tation, which  he  refused  unless  he  had  the  Queen's  licence  ; 
and  Whitgift  offered  a  private  debate  by  writing,  which 
the   other  declined,  as  answering    no  valuable    purpose. 
Other  dangerous  and  seditious  propositions,  as  they  were 
ealkd,  were  collected  out  of  Cartwright's  lectures,  and  sent 
to  court  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  to  incense  the  Queen  and  chan- 
cdlor  against  him. 

These  were  some  of  Cartwright's  dangerous  and  se-^ 
diiiaus  doctrines,  which  he  touched  occaisionally  in  his 
lectures,  but  with  no  design  to  create  discord,  as  appears 
by  a  testimonial  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ^  in  his 
fiivour,  signed  by  fifteen  considerable  names  in  the  Uni- 
versity; in  which  they  declare,  that  they  had  heard  his 
lectures,  and  that  he  never  touched  upon  the  controversy 

VOL.  I.  K 
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of  the  habits;   and  tliough  he  luul  advanced  some  pio* 

positions  with  regard  to  the  ministry,  acoordiiig  to  wUdk 

he  wished  things  might  be  legulatdl,  he  did  it  wUi  all 

imagina)»le  caution  and  modesty.    Other  letten  were  also 

written  in  liis  favoar,  but  it  wis  rrsolvcd  to  make  him  M 

example.     Cartwriglit  bimsrlf  sent  an  elegant  faitiD  leCtct 

to  the  Secretar}',  in  uhich   lie  declares,  that  he  waved  all 

occasioni  of  s])eakin^  eonccmiiig  tlu;  habits,  but  owns  ha 

had  tniight   that   our  ministry  declined  fiouithe  minbtfy 

of  the  n|K)stolii'al  church  in   sinne    points,    acc*ordin|;  la 

wliich   he  wishinl  it  iniglit   be  niudclkd,  howctcr,  that  ba 

did  this  with  all  imaginable  caution,   as  almost  the  whole 

University  would  witness,  if  tlu^y  might  be  allowed.     Ha 

prayed  the  Secretary  to  licar  and  jiulgc  the  cause  lumsdf  | 

which  was   so  fur  from  novelty,  that  it  was  as  veocnUa 

for   its  antiquity   as    the  qiostulic  age;    but  though  tha 

Secretary    was   convinced,   that    his    bcliaviour   was   firea 

finom  arrogance,  or  an  intention  to  cause  trouble,  and  thit 

only  as  a  public  reader  in  the  University,  be  hadgivaa 

notes  of  the  difference  between  the  ministry  m  the  timca 

of  the  apostles,  and  the  present  aiinistiy  of  tha  Chnreh 

of  England,  yet  he  left  him   to  the  mercy  of  his 

who  poured  upon  him  all  the  iiifomy  and  disgrace 

power  would  admit.    They  first  denied  him  his  degree  af 

doctor  in  divinity,  then  fbrhid  his  reading  public  lectare% 

and  at  kst   deprived  him  of  his  fellowship,   and  ftKpdIai 

him  the  University.    A  short  and  compendious  waj  af 

confuting  an  adversary!    Mr.  Cart«Tigfat    beii^  now  €ii| 

of  an  employment,  travelled    beyond  sea,  and  settled  m 

correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  divines  in  ihe  pio* 

testant  Universities  of  Europe.    Mrliile  he  was  ahmad^  fpa 

was  ehosen  minister  to  the  English  merchants  at  Antwaqi^ 

and  afterwards  at  Middleburgh,  where  he  continued  tm 

years,  with  little  or  no  profit  to  himself ;  and  then  returned 

to  England,  being  earnestly  solicited  thereunto.    We  slnU 

hear  more  of  the  sufferings  of  this  eminent  divine  for  Ul 

nonconformity. 

This  year  Grindal,  Bishop  of  I^ondon,  being  tianslatal 
to  York,  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  removed  lo 
London ;  in  his  primary  visitation  he  chai^ged  hia  clcigj!^ 
to   keep  strictly  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.    Wot 
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to  pretth  without  a  lieence.  To  wear  the  kpparel,  that 
i%  the  sqtiare  cap^  and  scholafs  gowt^  and  in  divine  aer- 
yaety  the  sutpUce.  Not  to  admit  any  of  the  other  parishes 
to  their  cdimnunioll.  He  also  ordered  all  clerks  tolera- 
tlona  to  be  called  in ;  by  which  it  appears^  that  some  few 
of  the  nonconformists  had  been  tolerated  or  dispensed 
with  hitherto,  bnt  now  this  was  at  an  end.  However,  the 
puritana  encouraged  one  another  by  conversation  and  letters, 
to  stedftstness  in  their  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of 
thft  churd),  and  not  to  fear  the  resentments  of  their 
MMeraaries. 

lliere  was  a  spirit  in  the  parliament,  to  attempt  some* 
^li&g  in  finrour  of  the  puritans,  upon  whom  the  Bishops 
bore  harder   every  day.      Mr.  Strickland    ofiered  a  bill 
fcr  a  farther  reformation   in  the  church,  and  introduced 
it  with  a  speech,   proving,    that    the    Common    Prayer- 
BoDk,  with  some'  superstitious  remains  of  popery  in  the 
cinrek,   might   easily  be  altered  without  any    danger  to 
teKgioiiii     He  enfereed  it  with  a  second  speech :   upon 
iribM  Ae  treaaiirer  of  the  Quean's  household  stood  up, 
aiild  aaid^— ^  matters  of  ceremonies  were  to  be  referred 
fa  Ae  doeiBii,  and  for  Aem  to  meddle  with  the  royaf 
pfopogadve  was    not   convenient.      Her  Jiffajesty  was  so 
displeased   wiA    Mi*.  Strickland's   motion,  that  she  seat 
fnr  hiilf  before  the  eound^  and  f(»bid  him  the  parliament- 
fcwKe^  whi^h  alarmed  the  membiers,   and  occasioned  so 
naof  warm  speeches,  that  she  thought  fit  to  restore  himii , 
Ite  was  a  bold  stroke  at  the  freedmn  of  parliamenta,  and 
eaiiyiag'  the  prerogbtive  to  its  utmost  length.    But  StAdc* 
land  Bftoved  further.  That  a  confession  of  feith  should  be 
piUished  and  confirmed  by  parliament,  as  it  was  in  other 
protestant    countries;    and  that   a  committee  noight   be 
iqppoiBted  ta  confer  with  the  Bishops  on  this  head.    The 
eetfuaittee  di^ew  up  certain  articles,  according  to  those 
wUch^  passed  the  convocation  of  1562,  but  left  out  others. 
The  Archbishop  asked  them,  why  they  left  out  the  article 
for  homilies,   and   for  the  consecrating  of   Bishops,  and 
eome  others  relating  to  the  hierarchy.      Mr.  Wentworth 
teplied,  because  they  had  not  yet  examined,  how  far  they 
were    agreeable  to   the   word   of  God,    having  confined' 
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thciiLsclvcfl  chiefly  to  doctrines.  The  ArchUtliop  icplkd, 
surely  you  will  refer  yourselves  wlioUy  to  us  the  Bishops  m 
these  things  ?  To  which  Went  worth  replied  wamlyy  ^  No^ 
by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,  we  will  ptss  nothing  bdbie  we 
undenitaitd  what  it  is,  for  that  were  to  make  you  popes: 
make  you  po|K*s  who  list,  for  we  will  make  you  none."  So 
the  articles  relating  to  discipline  were  waved,  and  an  act 
was  iNLsscdy  coufu^ming  all  tlie  doctrinal  articles  agreed  upon 
in  the  synod  of  1562. 

It  appears  from  this  act  that  those  articles  ol  the  churdi 
which  rehite  to  its  discipline,  were  not  designed  to  be  the 
terms  of  ministeriar  conformity ;  and  if  the  Queen  and 
the  Bishops  liad  governed  themselves  accordingly,  the  sepe- 
ration  had  been  stifled  in  its  infancy;  for  there  waa  hardly  a 
puritan  in  England,  who  refused  su)>scription  to  the  doc- 
trinal articles. 

But  notwithstanding  this  act,  many  that  held  benefices 
and  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  that  offered  to  cooform 
to  the  statute,  were  deprived  in  the  following  part  of 
this  reign ;  which  w^  owing  to  the  Bishops  senrife  com- 
pliance with  the  prerogative,  and  pressing  subscriptioii  tx> 
more  than  the  law  required.  It  deserves  further  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that  by  a  clause  in  this  act,  the  pariia- 
ment  admits  of  ordination  by  presbyters  without  a  Biahop; 
which  was  afterwards  disallowed  by  the  Bishops  in  this 
reign ;  as  well  as  at  the  restoration  of  Cliarlcs  the  Second 
when  the  church  was  di^prlvcd  of  great  numbers  of  learn- 
ed and  useful  preachers,  who  scrupled  the  matter  of  re-ordi* 
nation,  as  they  would  at  this  time,  if  it  had  been  insisted 
on.  Many  of  the  present  clergy  had  been  exiles  for  religioiiy 
and  had  been  ordained  abroad,  according  to  the  custom  of 
foreign  churches,  but  would  not  be  re-ordainc^,  any  mofia 
than  those  of  the  popish  communion;  thercibre,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  disputes  the  statute  comprehends  papists^  and 
likewise  such  as  received  their  orders  in  some  of  the  foreign 
reformed  churches,  when  they  were  in  exile  under  Qoml 
Marj'. 

It  is  probable  that  the  controverted  clause  of  the  twentictb 
article,  ^'  the  church  hath  pou'sr  to  decree  rites  and  cero- 
monies  and  authority,  in  controversies  of  faith^"  was  not 
among  the  articles  of  15G2,  though  it  might  be,  according 
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to  Lftiid  and  Heylin,  inserted  in  the  convocation  l>ook  of 
1571)  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  act  of  parliament, 
9rhich  lefers  to  a  book  printed  nine  years  before  ?  Be- 
sides, it  b  absurd  to  chai^  the  puritans  with  striking  out 
iht  clause,  as  Laud  has  done ;  they  having  no  share  in 
4iie  government  of  the  church  at  this  time,  nor  interest 
to  obtain  the  least  abatement  in  tlvsir  fovour;  nor  does  it 
appear,  that  they  disapproved  the  clause  under  proper 
regulations.  One  might  rather  suppose,  that  th^  Queen 
should  take  umbrage  at  it  as  an  invasion  of  her  preroga- 
tive^ and  that  therefore  some  zealous  churchmen,  finding 
tbe  articles  defective  upon  the  head  of  the  church's  au- 
thority, might  insert  it  privately,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a 


But  after  all,  subscription  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of 
Afe  dinrch  only,  has  been  reckoned  a  very  great  griev- 
anee  by  many  pious  and  learned  divines,  both  in  the  church 
and  out  of  it ;  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  frame  thirty- 
n  piopositions  in  any  human  words,  to  which  ten  thou- 
saai  cleigymen  can  give  their  hearty  assent  and  consent. 
Some  that  agree  to  the  doctrine  itself,  may  dissent  from 
the  voids  and  pluases  by  which  it  is  aqxressed;  and 
alheiB,  who  agree  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may 
have  some  doubts  about  the  de^r  and  more  abstruse 
points  of  speculation.  It  would  be  hard  to  deprive  a  man 
of  ^  livii^  and  shut  him  out  ftom  ail  usefulness  in  the 
chuicbt  because  he  doubts  of  the  local  descent  of  Christ 
intp  liell:  .or.  Whether  the  best  actions  of  men  before 
their  Aonvec^ion  ha^js  the  nature  of  sins ;  orSvhether  every 
thing  in  the  tfai^e  creeds,  commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian,  may  be  proved  by  most 
certain,  wanrants  x>f  holy  scripture,  and  arc  therefore  to 
be  believed  and  received.  Wise  and  good  men  may  have 
difiieraU  sentiments  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees, 
^rhich  are  a  depth  that  no  man  can  fathom.  These,  and 
some  other  things,  have  galled  the  consciences  of  the 
flergy,  and  .driven  them  to  evasions  destructive  to  mo- 
rality, and  the  peace  of  their  oWn  minds.  Some  have 
subscribed  them  as  articles  of  peace|«contrary  to  the  very 
title, .  whidi  says.  They  are  for  avoiding  diversity  of  opi- 
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nioiu.  Others  have  toftmed  the  wovdi  into  a  T^rfif 
eontnry  to  the  knoim  tease  of  the  compilen.  Some  eiAb 
scribe  them  with  a  secret  reserve  ^aa  fnr  as  tfaejr  ase 
ilgreeable  to  the  word  of  God}"  and  so  thejr  may  nibicrili^ 
the  council  of  Trent,  or  even  the  Akonn,  Otfaeia  adh* 
scribe  them  not  as  doctrines  which  they  bdieve^  b«t  m 
doctrines  that  they  will  not  openly  coutndict  and  oppoaei 
and  others,  I  un  inibrmed,  put  no  sense  upon  the  aitkka 
at  all,  but  only  subscribe  them  as  a  test  of  their  obedienot 
to  their  superiors,  who  require  this  of  them,  as  the  l^gi^ 
way  to  preferment  in  the  church.  How  hard  must  it  be  far 
'  men  of  learning  and  probity  to  submit  to  these  shifts !  when 
no  kind  of  subscription  can  be  a  barrier  against  ignonutt 
or  dishonest  minds.  Of  what  advantage  is  uniformity  of 
profession  without  an  agreement  in  principles  ?  If  the  ioBr 
damental  ardcles  of  our  fiiitb,  wore  dniwn  up  in  the  langua§a 
of  holy  scriptuie;  or  if  those  who  are  appointed  to  caohi 
mine  into  the  kaming,  and  other  qualifications  of  mlraatKi% 
were  to  be  judges  of  their  orthodox  confesaioM  of  hifh,  it 
would  answer  a  better  purpose,  than  subscriptioii  to  kuaaa^ 
creeds  and  articles. 

Thongh  the  commons  were  forbid  to  coaceni  them* 
selves  with  the  discipline  of  the  church,  they  veotttcd 
to  present  an  address  to  the  Queen,  eonphdnif^  ^  That 
for  lack  of  true  discipline  in  the  church,  gieat  mimhen 
are  admitted  ministers  that  are  infamous  in  their  lives,  and 
among  those  thai  are  of  ability,  their  gifts  in  many  plaeeg 
'are  useless,  by  reason  of  pluralities  and  non-resMency^ 
wboeby  infinite  numbers  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  wit 
like  to  ^  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  By  means  of  tili^ 
togi^er  with  the  common  blaspheming  of  the  Lofd^a  naOM^ 
the  most  wicked  licentiousness  of  life,  die  4ibuse  of  oKCoai* 
munication,  the  commutation  of  penance,  the  gMK  nwn»* 
ber  oi  atheists,  schismatics  d^ly  springing  up^  and  die 
increase  of  papists,  the  protestant  religion  is  in  immineBC 
danger*  Wherefore  in  regard  first  and  principally  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  next  in  discharge  of  our  bouaden 
duty  to  your  Mi^esty;  besides  being  moved  with  pity 
towards  so  maiqr  thousands  of  your  Majesty's  suljeels, 
daily  in  danga  of  being  lost  for  want  of  the  fpod  ^tlie 
word,  and  true  discipline,  we  tiie  commons  in  this  present 
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Imfiiment  assembled,  are  humbly  bold  to  open  the  griefs, 
\Mi  to  !i«^erh  your  Majesty,  &c.  But  the  Queen  broke 
up  the  padfiament  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  suppli- 

mtfoiv 

The  oofivocation  whieh  sat  with  this  pariiametit  asscm- 
Mcd  April  the  third,  when  Mr.  G.  Alcock,  presented  a  snp- 
plicfltion  to  tliem  in  behalf  of  the  deprived  ministers, 
ptmying  'their  interest  with  the  Queen  for  a  redress  of 
their  grievances.  But  the  convocation,  instead  of  re- 
hKyving  ihftir  burdens  encrea$ed  them,  by  framing  cer- 
tain new  canons  of  discipline,  against  the  puritans ;  as, 
ithat  the  Btshc^  should  call  in  all  their  licences  for  preach- 
ing, and  give  out  new  ones  to  those  who  were  best  qua- 
lified; and  among  th^  Qualifications  they  insist  not  only 
^x>n  subscription  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  enjoined 
hy  parGament,  but  upon  subscription  to  the  Common  1  ?}-r 
Frayer  Book,  and  Ordinal  for  consecration  of  archbishops,  v.f^-o> 
Usbops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  containing  nothing  con-  i  c  ^>t^: 
trarf  to  the  word  of  Cod.  And  they  declare,  that  all 
«iicli  preachers  who  do. not  subscribe,  or  that  disturb 
people^s  minds  with  contrary  doctrine,  shall  be  excommu- 
iiiHited.  But  as  these  canons  never  had  the  sanction  of 
tlie  broad  seal,  surely  the  enforcing  them  upon  -the  puri- 
tans was  a  stretch  of  power  hardly  to  be  justified.  Bishop 
Grindri '  confessed  they  had  not  the  force  of  a  law,  and 
might  possibly  involve  them  in  a  pr^eftiumre ;  and  yet 
the  Bbhops  urged  tl>em  upon  the  Clergy  of  their  several 
dioceses.  They  canceHed  all  the  licences  of  preacli^rs, 
and  insisted  peremptorily  on  the  subscription  above  men- 
tioned* « 

The  complaints  of  the  ministers  under  these  hardships, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
who  was  pleased  to  order  tlie  learned  Zanchy,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Heidelburgh,  to  write  to 
the  Queen  of  England  in  their  behalf,  beseeching  her 
Majesty,  not  to  insist  upon  subscriptions,  or  upon  wearing 
the  habits  which  gave  such  offence  to  great  numbers  of 
the  clergy,  and  was  like  to  make  a  schism  ip  the  church. 
The  letter  was  inclosed  to  Bishop  Grindal,  who  when  he 
had  read  it,  would  not  so  much  as  deliver  it  to  the  Queen,  « 

fofi  fear  of  diso>b!iging  her  Majesty,  whose  resolution  was 
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to  put  an  end  to  all  distinctioiis  in  tlie  church,  by  pitniog 
the  act  of  unifonnity.  Instead  therefore  of  relaxingi  ordot 
were  sent  to  all  churchwardens  not  to  sufier  any  to  read, 
pray,  preach,  or  minister  the  sacraments  in  any  chQicbea, 
chapels,  or  private  places,  without  a  new  licence  finom 
the  Queen,  or  the  Archbishop,  or  Bishop  of  the  diocese^ 
The  more  resolved  puritans,  were  hereby  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  assembling  in  private,  or  of  laying  down  their 
ministry. 

Though  all  the  Bishops  were  obliged  to  go  into  these 
measures  of  the  court,  vi*t  some  were  so  sensible  of  the 
^-ant  uf  discipline,  and  of  preaching  the  word,  that  they 
permitted  their  clergy  to  enter  into  associations  for  pro- 
moting of  both.  The  nniiisters  of  the  town  of  North- 
ampton, with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Dr.  Scamblef 
their  Bishop,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  the  justices  of 
the  county,  agreed  upon  various  regulations  for  woiship 
and  discipline. 

Here  was  a  sort  of  association,  or  voluntary  discipline 
introduced  independent  of  the  Queen's  injunctions,  or 
canons  of  the  church ;  this  was  what  the  puritans  were 
contending  for,  and  would  gladly  have  acquiesced  in,  if  it 
might  have  been  established  by  law. 

Besides  these  attempts  for  discipline,  the  clergy,  with 
leave  of  their  Bishop,  encouraged  religious  exercises 
among  themselves,  for  the  interpretation  of  some  tcict  of 
scripture,  one  speaking  to  it  orderly  after  another;  these 
were  called  prophesyings  from  the  apostolical  direction, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  31.  Ye  may  all  prophecy  one  by  one,  that  all 
may  learn,  and  all  be  comforted.  Str}'pe  calls  this,  a 
well  minded,  and  religiously  disposed  combination  of 
both  bishop,  magistrate,  and  people.  It  was  designed  to 
stir  up  an  emulation  in  the  clergy  to  study  the  scriptures, 
that  they  might  be  more  capable  of  instructing  the  people 
in  christian  knowledge;  and  though  men  of  loose  prin- 
ciples censured  it,  yet  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
who  had  a  special  letter  from  the  Queen,  to  enquire  into 
novelties,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  scheme  above- 
mentioned,  gave  them  as  yet  neither  check  nor  distuxb- 
ance;  but  when  her  Majesty  was  informed  that  they  weie 
nurseries  of  puritanism,  and  tended  to  promote  altrrations 
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in  the  goiremment  of  the  church,  she  qiiickly  suppressed 
tfaemy  as  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

This  year  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  the  eminent  John 
Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  author  of  the  famous  apology 
lor  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  translated  into  fo* 
reign  languages,  and  ordered  to  be  chained  in  all  the 
parish  churches  of  England.  He  was  bom  in  Devonshire, 
1522,  and  educated  in  Christ-church  College,  Oxoiv 
III  Edward's  reign,  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
jrefcNrmation;  but  not  having  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  he 
jrielded  to  some  things  against  his  conscience  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  for  which  he  asked  pardon  of  God,  and  the 
church,  among  the  esiiles  in  Germany,  where  he  continued 
a  confessor  for  the  gospel  till  Elizabeth's  accession,  when 
he  returned  home^  and  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  among 
the  reformers,  a  calvinist  in  doctrine,  but  for  absolute 
iibedience  to  his  sovereign,  in  all  things  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  which  led  him  not  only  to  comply  with  all  the 
Qneen's  .injunctions  about  the  habits,  when  he  did  not 
approve  them,  but  to  bear  hard  upon  the  consciences  of 
iiis  brethren,  who  were  not  satisfied  to  comply.  He  was 
a  truly  pious^  man,  and  died  in  a  comfortable  frame  of 
mind.  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  '^  I  have  not  so  lived 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  die ;  neither  am  I  afraid  to  die,  for  we 
have  a  gracious  Lord.  There  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
ligfateousness.  Christ  is  my  righteousness.  Lord  let  thy 
•orant  depart  in  peace." 

In  the  same  year  died  Mr.  D.  Whitehead,  a  great 
scholar,  and  a  most  excellent  professor  of, divinity.  He 
fns  educated  in  Oxford,  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne 
Boilen,  and  one  of  the  four  divines  nominated  by  Cranmer, 
to  bishoprics  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  Mary's 
leign,  he  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  resided  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  answered  the  objections  of  Dr.  Home, 
pODceming  cburcb*discipline  and  worship.  Upon  his 
jeturo  into  England,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  disputants 
against  the  popish  Bishops,  and  shewed  himself  so  pro- 
found a  divine,  that  the  Queen,  out  of  her  high  esteem 
for  him,,  oflfered  him  the  arch-bbhopric  of  Canterbury; 
hut  he  refused  it  fipom  puritanical  principles,  and  woidd 
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accept  of  no  preferment  in  the  eburch,  as  it  tlien  atoods 
ke  excused  himself  to  the  Queen,  by  Mff/ing,  be  ooail 
five  plentifnUy  on  the  gospel  withoot  any  preferaKnt ;  ani 
accofdingly  did  so.  He  went  up  and  doam  like  an  apfpgtjp^ 
pleaching  the  word  where  it  was  wanted ;  and  spent  Ua  Ifc 
m  ccBhacy,  which  gained  him  the  higher  esteem  with  dm 
Queen,  who  had  no  great  affecticm  fsr  married  priests*  Hn 
died  this  year  in  a  good  old  age. 

Oar  Archbishop  vns  very  busy  this  sommer,  with  thft 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely,  in  harassing  the  puritanaf 
fiv  which  purpose  he  summoned  before  him  the  principal 
clergy  of  both  provinces,  who  were  disaflected  to  the 
nniformity  established  by  law,  and  acquainted  them^  that 
If  they  intended  to  continue  their  ministry,  they  must  taha 
not  new  licences,  and  subscribe  the  articles  framed 
ing  to  a  new  act  of  parliament^  for  reforming  certua 
orders  in  ministers;  otherwise  they  must  resign  quietly,  or 
be  deprived.  He  took  in  the  Bishops  abore-mentioMif  t* 
countenance  his  proceedings,  but  Grindal  declared  he 
would  not  be  concerned,  if  hb  grace  proceeded  to  sanpea* 
sion  and  deprivation. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  Archbishop  cited  the  chief 
puritan  dirines  about  London  to  Lambeth*  Tliese  fivinei 
being  willing  to  live  ))caceably,  offered  to  subscribe  the 
articles  of  religion,  as  far  as  concerned  the  doctrine  mtui 
sacraments  only,  and  the  book  of  Common  Phiyer^  aa  ttt 
as  it  tended  to  edification,  it  being  acknowledged  on  d 
hands,  that  there  were  some  imperfections  in  it ;  piayuig 
with  respect  to  the  apparel,  that  neither  party  mi^t 
dcmti  the  other,  but  that  those  who  wore  it,  and  thoae 
did  not,  might  live  in  unity  and  concord.  How  rcasonaUi 
soever  this  ii*as,  the  Archbishop  told  them  pcieuiptorHy^ 
tliat  they  must  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Qneen^a 
injunctions,  or  be  deprived.  Goodman  was  also  ivqiditd 
to  renouace  a  book  that  he  had  wrote  many  years  agU^ 
when  he  was  an  exile,  against  the  govcnynent  of  women  j 
which  he  refused,  and  v^'ns  therefore .  suspended*  Stiypi 
says,  that  he  was  at  length  brouglit  to  revoke  it,  AM 
signed  a  protestation  concerning  his  dutiful  obedfenctt 
to  the  Quccn*s  person,  and  goveniment.  I^ver  qtdetfy 
resigned  lus  prebend  in  the  church  Of  Dorham.    Bidwiie 
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hitag  dMiMttit  chaphin  to  the    Didc^  ot    I^orfolk,  his  /•''''^^ 
^patron  uBdeitoo|i  to  screen  him;  but  the  Archbishop  sent  ;^    '\    Y.^ 
Mm  wfifiy  that  no  place  within  her  Majesty's  dominions,  ;\.^ 
ifwM  esempt  ftook  the  jurisdiction  of  ^e  commissioners,  (■a.-^'^r'- 
mnA  tliei^efere  if  his  grace  did  not  forthwith  send  up  his  n^^^ 
lelMiphin,  they  should  be    forced  to    use  other  methods. 
This  was  that  Robert  Browne,  who  afterwards  gave  name 
to  that  denomination  of  dissenters,  called  Brownists ;  but 
Ilia    fiuniiy    and  relations  covered  him  for  the  present. 
jjohnson  was  dcmestic  chaplain  to  the  Lord-keeper  Bacon, 
fft  GoRUQbttry>  where  he  used  to  preach  and  administer  the 
aacramcnt  hi  his  family :    he  had  also  some  place  at  St, 
Albans,   and  was  fellow  of    King's  College,    Cambridge. 
He  appeared  before  the  commissioners,  but  refusing    to 
fabtcril^e  to  the  book  of  common  prayer  as  agreeable  to 
Ihit  word  of  Gbd,  he  was  suspended,  though  he  assured 
tMm,  that  he  used  the  book,  and  thought  for  charity  sake 

it  might  be  suffered,  till  God  should  grant  a  time  of  more 
'  fmrket  re^rmation:  that  he  would  wear  the  apparel, 
thoagh  he  judged  it  neither  expedient  nor  for  edification  ^ 
and  Aat  he  was  willing  to  subscribe  all  the  doctrinal  arti* 
des  of  Ae  chiireh,  according  to  the  late  act  of  parlnment : 

but  the  eommissloners  insisted  peremptorily  upon  an  ab« 
adlttte  sukscciption,  as  above,  he  was  suspended,  and! 
fesigned  hil  prebend  in  the  chuTch  of  Norwich;  and 
about  two  years  after,  he  fell  hotto  ftfftheJr  troubles  which 
^Mthimhislifb. 

The  learned  Beza,  wrote  to  the  Bishops,  not  to  be  the 
Instruments  of  such  severities  5  and  being  informed  that 
k  parliament  was  shortly  to  be  called,  in  which  a  consul- 
tation was  to  be  had  concerning  the  establishing  of  religion, 
ht  excited  the  Lord  treasurer  to  endeavour  some  reforma- 
tkn  of   discipline.;  ^  For  I  will  not  dissemble,  says  he,. 
that  not  a  few  complain  of  divers  things  wanting  in  the 
dmrch ;  and  when  I  say  not  a  few,  I  do  not  mean  that 
itotse  8^  whom  nothing  pleases  but  what  is  perfect,  and     * 
a(b$otute  in  all  respects;  but  I  understand  godly  learned 
Ittesi,   ami  s6nie  that  are  best  affected  to  God's  church,  and 
lovers  of  their  nation,    I  look  upon  the  reformation  of 
Asdpttne  as  ot  great  importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
€t  the  natiOD,  lU^  the  atre&gthetiing  of  the  reformatioa  ; 
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and  therefore^  there  u  notliiiig  the  Queen's  Majesty  and 
her  council  should  sooner  think  of  than  this,  however 
great  and  difficult  tlie  work  might  be,  especially  since  tbc 
English  nation  affi>rds  so  many  divines  of  pradence,  Icam- 
ing»  and  judgment,  in  these  affairs:  if  they  together 
with  the  Bishops,  to  whom  indeed  especially,  but  not 
alone,  this  care  belongs,  would  deliberate  hereupon*  i 
doubt  not  but  .such  tilings  would  follow,  whence  other 
nations  would  take  example/*  Thus  did  this  learned 
divine  intercede  for  the  recovery  of  discipline,  and  the 
ease  of  tender  and  scnipulous  consciences.  But  thii 
was  more  than  our  Archbishop  thanked  him  for,  after 
he  Imd  taken  so  uiuch  ))ains  in  pressing  the  act  of 
uniformity. 

The  parliament  met  May  eighth  the  Lord-keeper  openigg 
it  with  a  spc*ech,    in  whicli  he  recommended  to  both  hornet 
in  the  Queen's  name,  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
discipline    and  ceremonies   of  the   church,    were  put  in 
due  execution  ;  and  that  if  any  further  laws  were  wantiiig^ 
they   should  consider  of  them,  and  so,  says  his  Lovdsh^ 
GladiuM  Gladium  Juvabit,  the  civil  sword  will  support  the 
ecclesiastical,   as  before  time  has  been  used.    But    the 
parliament  seeing  the  ill  use  the  Queen  and  bishops  made 
of   their  spiritual  power,    instead  of    framing    new    hws 
to  enforce  the  ceremonies,  ordered  two  bills  to  be  brou|^ 
in  to  regulate  them :  in  one  of  which,  the  hardships  that 
the    puritans    complained  of  were  redressed.    Hie  bilk 
passed  smoothly  through  the  commons,  and  were  referred 
to  a  select  committee  of  both  houses,  which  alarmed  the 
Bishops,  and  gave  the  Queen  such  ofience,    that  two  days 
after  she  sent  to  acquaint  the  commons  by  their  speafcerj 
that  it  was  her  pleasure,  that  no  bills  concerning  leligian 
should  henceforth  be  received,    unless,  the  same  ahould 
be  first  considered,  and  approved  by  the  Bishops  or  cleigy 
in   convocation ;    and   further,    her   Majesty    commanded 
them  to  deliver  up  the  two  bilk  last  read  in  the  hQittC«. 
touching  rites   and  ceremonies.    This   was   a  high  stiai^ 
of  the  prerogative,  and  a  blow   at   the   very  root  of    ^ 
freedom  of  parliament.     But  the  commons  sent  her  Ma* 
jesty  the  bills  with  a  servile  request,  that  she  woulfl  -nql 
conceive  an  ill  ojjinion  of    the  house,  if   she  should  nqft 
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approve  them.  Her  Majesty  sent  them  word,  within  a  day 
or  two,  that  she  utterly  disliked  the  bills,  and  never  re- 
tamed  them.  This  awakened  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty 
MDong  some  of  the  members;  many  free  speeches  were 
made  upon  the  occasion,  and  among  otheps,  Peter  Went- 
worth,  Esq.  stood  up  and  said,  '^  That  it  grieved  him  to  see, 
how  many  ways  the  liberty  of  free  speech  in  parliament, 
had  been  infringed.  Two  things,  says  he,  do  great  hurt 
among  us,  one  is  a  rumour  that  run  about  the  house> 
when  the  bill  about  the  rites  of  the  church  was  depending; 
take  -heed  what  you  do,  the  Queen  likcth  not  such  a  mat- 
ter, she  will  be  offended  with  them  that  prosecute  it.  The 
other  is,  that  sometime,  a  message  was  brought  to  the 
House,  either  commanding  or  inhibiting  our  proceedings.'' 
He  added,  ^*  that  it  was  dangerous  always  to  follow  a 
prince's  mind,  because  the  prince  might  favour  a  cause 
prejudicial  to  the  honoiur  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
state.  Her  Majesty  has  forbid  us  to  deal  in  any  matter  of 
religion,  unless  we  first  receive  it  from  the  Bishops.  This 
WIS  a  doleful  message ;  there  is  then  little  hope  of  reform- 
ation. I  have  heard  from  old  parliament  men,  that  the 
banishment  of  the  pope,  and  the  reforming  true  religion, 
liad  its  beginning  from  this  house,  but  not  from  the 
bishops ;  few  laws  for  religion  tiad  their  foundation  from 
them ;  and  I  do  surely  think,  before  God  I  speak  it,  that 
tbe  Bishi^  were  the  cause  of  that  doleful  message."  But 
for  this  speech,  and  another  of  the  like  nature,  Wcutworth 
was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

In  the  mean  time  the  late  act  for  subscribing  the 
articlefl^  was  put  in  execution  all  over  Ei^iand,  together 
with  the  Queen*s  injunctions;  and  according  to  Strype's 
oomputation,  100  clergymen  were  deprived  this  year, 
tat  refusing  to  subscribe.  The  university  of  Cambridge 
was  a  nest  of  puritans;  and  many  of  the  graduates  were 
disaflected  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  wlio  being 
men  of  learning,  had  great  numbers  of  followers;  but 
Wbhgifk,  the  vice-chancellor,  watched  them  narrowly, 
mod  kept  them  under.  Mr.  Clarke  in  one  of  his  sermons 
at  St.  Mary's  had  saki,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  parity 
•moDg  die  ministers  in  the  church ;  and  that  the  hierar- 
diieal  orders   of  archbishops,    patriarchs,   metropolitans. 
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&U.  was  introduced  into  the  church  by  aatnn.  For  which 
he  was  summoned  befiore  the  vice-dumcellor  and  kend» 
of  colleges,  and  refusing  to  recant,  was  eipdted  the 
university.  Claike  wrote  a  handsome  Latin  apokigy  tsr 
Losd  Burleigh,  their  present  chancellor,  in  which  h» 
confesses,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  churdi  oi  Eng* 
land  might  be  brought  nearer  to  the  apostolic  character 
or  likeness  $  but  that  this  must  not  be  said  either  in  ibm 
pulpit  or  desk,  under  the  severest  penalties;  The  cha»" 
cellor  knowing  him  to  be  a  good  scholar,  and  in  consider- 
ation that  be  had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  interceded 
for  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Messrs.  Browning,  Deeriog, 
and  others,  met  with  the  like  usage.  Deering  wa^  a  man 
of  good  leaming,  and  made  a  chief  figure  in  the  uniTer- 
sity ;  he  was  also  reader  at  St.  Pauls,  London,  and  a  moa% 
popular  preacher;  but  beinf^  an  enemy  to  the  superior 
order  of  Bishc^,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  coounis- 
Moncrs,  and  was  silenced. 

Tlic  puritans  finding  it  in  \'ain  to  hope  for  a  reformatiwf 
from  the  Queen  or  bishops,  resolved  for  the  future  t» 
apply  to  parliament,  and  stand  by  the  constitution  |  for 
this  purpose  they  made  interest  among  the  members,  and 
compiled  a  treatise,  setting  forth  their  chief  grievances  m 
one  view ;  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Field,  minister  nf 
Aldermary,  London,  assisted  fay  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  war 
revised  fay  sevenl  of  the  brethren.  It  was  entitled  tm 
ABVONmoN  TO  THB  Parli AMBNT ;"  with  Besa*8  letter 
to  the  Elarl  of  Leicester,  and  Gualters  to  Bishop  Pterkhurs^ 
for  reformation  of  church  discipline,  annexed.  It  con- 
tains the  platform  of  a  churdi ;  the  manner  of  dectinif 
ministers;  their  several  duties,  and  their  equality  In 
government.  It  then  exposes  the  corruptions  of  tlie 
hierarchy,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishops,  with  some 
sevi^ity  of  language ;  and  concludes  with  a  petition  to  Ide 
hiMises,  that  a  discipline  more  consonant  tothewoniof' 
God,  and  agreeing  with  the  foreign  reformed  churcbe!^ 
may  be  established  by  law.  The  authors  tl^eih  selves,  vbu 
Messrs.  Field  and  Wilcox,  presented  it  to  the  lioiisey  §ml^ 
which  they  were  sent  for  into  custody,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  Bishops  committed  to  Newgate.  Upon  this,  tftfer 
book-already  printed  was  sufiered  to  go  lAioad^  andh  Imf 
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gofot  through  three  or  four  editMKis  wuhia  the  oompa$s  of 
two  yeuSj  notwitlistandiog  all  the  endeavours  oi  the 
Aiahops  to  fiad  out  the  peas. 

The  imprisoDineiit  of  the  two  minLiteis,  oocaikmed  the 
dBuring  up  a  teeond  admoaition,  by  Mr*  CARTwaiovr, 
lilely  returned  fom  beyond  aea,  with  an  humble  petition 
to  the  two  houses,  for  relief  against  the  subscripthm  n** 
^piiied  by  the  ecclesiastical  eommisftioneirs,  which  they 
lepresent  had  no  foaxkdation  in  law,  but  was  an  act  off 
•orareignty' in  the  crown,  and  was  against  the  peace  of 
their  consciences;  and  that  many  had  lost  their  places 
and  liiriags  for  not  ccHuplying;  they  therefore  beseech 
their  honours,  to  take  a  view  of  the  causes  of  their  boq- 
siibscribing,  that  it  might  appear  they  were  not  disobe- 
dient  to  the  church  of  God,  or  to  their  sovereign;  and 
Ibqr  most  humbly  en^eat,  for  the  remo\'al  add  abolishing 
of  audi  conruptions  and  abuses  in  the  church,  as  with-heU 
iheir  compliance,  TV'o  other  pamphlets  were  published 
ok  this  occasion,.,  one  lentitled,  '^  An  exhcortation  to  the 
Bishopi  to  deal  brotherly  with  their  brethren  ;'*  the  other, 
^  An  exhortation  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  answer  a 
little  book  that,  was  published  last  parliament;  and  a^ 
exhortation  to  other  brethren,  to  judge  of  it  by  God's 
Word,  till  they  saw  it  answered." 

The  prisoners  themselves,  drew  up  an  elegant  Latin 
fpology  to  the  Lord  treasurer  Burlei^,  in  which  they 
confess  their  writing  the  admonition,-  but  that  they  at- 
tempted not  to  correct  or  change  any  thing  in  tha  hier* 
acdiy  of  themselves,  but  referred  all  to  the  parliament, 
hopii^  by  this  means  that  all  differences  might  be  com*^ 
ppsed  in  a  legal  way,  and  the  corruptions  complained  o4 
BUgiht  be  removed,  to  the  preventing  any  scliism  or 
aqiaration  in  the  churcfa«  However,  the  treasurer  had  not 
ooorage  to  intermeddle  with  an  afikir,  which  might  em« 
h^cil  him  vrith  the  Queen,  or  at  least  with  her  ecclesiastical 
coounissioners,  though  it  was  well  enough  known  he  had 
a  food  will  to  the  cause.  But  t^e  commissioners,  not  con;^ 
tent  with  the  severity  of  the  law,  sported  themselves  in  an 
tffaitxiiy  manner  with  the  miseries  of  their  feUow  crea^^ 
tunes;  detained  them  ia  prison  beyond  the  time  limited 
kjr  the  statute.;   and  though  the  inhabhants  of  Aiderm«r;i^ 
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London,  presented  two  supplications  for  the  enlargemenC 
of  their  valuable  pastor,  and  learned  and  finithful  preacker 
as  they  called  Mr.  Field ;  and  though  some  great  friendi 
interceded  for  them,  they  could  not  obtain  their  releaae. 
The  Archbishop  sent  his  chaplain  to  confer  with  them  ia 
prison,  after  they  had  been  there  three  months,  for  whiek 
they  were  thankful.  The  conference  began  with  a  suhaUe 
prayer,  which  Mr.  Field  made,  and  was  carried  on  whb 
such  decency,  as  moved  the  chaplain's  compassion;  h«t 
nothing  would  prevail  with  the  inexorable  commissicmeri 
to  release  them,  till  they  had  suffered  the  extremity  of 
the  lawy  and  paid  their  fees,  thougli  the  keeper  gave  it 
under  his  hand,  that  they  were  so  poor,  as  not  to  have 
money  to  pay  for  their  lodgings  or  victuals.  To  return  to 
the  Admonition,  which  consisted  of  twent)'-three  diap- 
ters,  under  the  following  titles.  Chap.  I.  Whether  Chriat 
IcHbiddeth  rule  or  superiority  to  ministers.  II.  Of  the 
authority  of  the  church  in  things  indifibrent.  III.  Of  the 
election  of  ministers.  IV.  Of  ministers  having  no  pasto- 
ral charge  and  of  ceremonies  used  in  ordering  ministen. 
V.  Tlie  residence  of  the  pastors.  VI.  Of  ministers  diat 
cannot  preach,  and  of  licences  to  preach.  VII.  Hie 
apparel  of  ministers.  VIII.  Of  archbishops,  metropolitana, 
bishops,  archdeacons,  &c.  IX.  The  communion  book.  X* 
Of  holidays.  XI.  What  kind  of  preaching  is  most  eflectoaL 
Xn.  Preaching  before  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments.  XIII.  Rcadmg  the  scriptures.  XIV.  Ministering 
and  preaching  by  deacons.  XV.  The  communion.  XVI. 
Baptism.  XVTI.  Of  seniors,  or  government  by  elders. 
XVIII,  Discipline  of  the  church.  XIX.  Deacons  and 
widows.  XX.  The  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  XXI.  Subscribing  the  communion 
book.  XXII.  Cathedral  churches.  XXIII.  Of  civil  officers  in 
ecclesiastical  persons.  These  were  the  chief*  heads  of 
complaint,  which  the  puritans  having  laid  before  the 
world,  the  Bishops  thought  themselves  obliged  to  answer. 
Dr.  J.  Wliitgift,  master  of  Trinity  College,  and  vice-chan* 
cellor  of  Cambridge,  was  appointed  to  this  work,  whick 
he  performed  with  great  labour  and  study,  and  dedicateil 
it  to  the  church  of  England.  His  method  was  imcscep^ 
tionable;    the  whole    text  of    the  admonition  being  set 
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dosm  in  paragiaph^  and  under  each  paragraph  the  doctor's  ~vn  \v%V^ 
flUffwer.  Before  it  was  printed  it  was  revised  aud  corrected  'J<*<-^!^ 
hf  ArclibisiMq>  Parker,  Bishop  Co<qper,  Bishq)  of  London,  "^/^-^^  "^^^ 
ud  Pern,  Bishop  of  Ely;  so  that  in  this  book,  says  Stryp^     A^^-*^ 
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ly  be  seen  aU  the  aiguments  for  and  against  the  hierarchy, 
^djrawn  to  the  best  advantage. 

Whi^gift's  book    was    answered    by    Mr.  Cartwright,      (m..'<^ 
whose  performance  was  called  a  master  piece  in  its  kind,    ^      '^^ 
and  had  the  approbation  of  great  numbers  in  the  Unlver-  ■-^'^ 
sity  of  Cambri4ge,  as  well  as  foreign  divines.     Whitgift 
rqplied  to  Cartwright,  and  had  the  thanks  of  the  Bishops 
and  of  the  Queen;    who  as   a   reward  for  his  excellent 
and  learned  pains,    made    him  dean   of  Lincoln,    while 
Cartwright  to  avoid  the  rigour  of  the  commissioners,  was 
forced  to  abscond  in  friends  houses,  and  at  length  retire  into 
banishment. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  these  divines  to  settle  the 
oouHoveray,  because  they  were  not  agreed  upon  one  and 
the  same  standard,  or  rule  of  judgment.  Cartwright  main* 
taiaed^  that  the  holy  scriptures  were  not  only  a  standard 
of  doctrine,  but  of  discipline  and  government ;  and  that 
the  church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  was  to  be  regulated  by 
tfaem.  He  was  therefore  for  consulting  his  bible  only, 
and  for  ledudng  all  things  as  near  as  possible  to  the  apos- 
tolical standard.  Whitgift  went  upon  a  different  principle, 
and  maintained  that  though  the  holy  scriptures  weipe  a  per- 
fect rule  of  faith,  they  were  not  designed  as  a  standard  of 
church  discipline  or  government ;  but  that  this  was  chan- 
geable, and  might  be  accommodated  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment we  live  under ;  and  that  the  apostolical  government 
was  adapted  to  the  church  in  its  infancy,  and  under  perse- 
cution, but  was  to  be  enlarged  and  altered  as  the  church 
grew  to  maturity,  and  had  the  civil  magistrate  on  its  side. 
The  doctor  therefore,  instead  of  reducing  the  external  policy 
of  the  church  to  scripture,  takes  into  his  standard,  the  four 
first  centuries  after  Christ ;  and  those  customs  that  he  can 
trace  up  thither,  he  thinks  proper  to  be  retained,  because 
the  church  was  then  in  its  mature  state,  and  not  yet  under 
the  power  of  anticlu-ist. 

The  reader  will  judge  of  these  principles  for  himself 
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One  is  ready  to  tKink,  that  the  nearer  we  ean  eome  to  die 
apostolical  practice  the  better ;  and  the  less-  our  religion  iii 
intiunbered  with  rite^r  and  ceremonies  of  laHnr  inventiQiii 
tlic  more  it  must  resemble  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Chriati. 
If  our  blessed  Saviour  had  designed  that  his  worship  ahottid 
be  set  oft*  with  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  a  multitude  of  ceie* 
municsy  1h'  wouldiiave  told  us  so;  and  it  may  be;  have 
settled  them,  as  was  done  for  the  church  of  the  Jews; 
but  nothing  of  this  appearing,  his  followers  should  be  can- 
tioiis  of  inserting  human  commandments  or  traditions^  into 
tlie  religion  of  Christ,  lest  they  cast  a  reflection  upon  bis 
kingly  office. 

Tlie  dispute  between  Whitgift  and  Cartwright,  wis 
managed  with  some  shiu^mess ;  tlie  latter  thought  he  had 
n'uson  to  complain  of  the  hardships  himself  and  his  bie^ 
thren  suflcred;  and  Whitgift  having  the  government  on 
his  side,  thought  he  stood  upon  higher  ground,  and  might 
assume  a  superior  air ;  when  Cartwright  and  his  friends 
pleaded  for  indulgence  l>ecause  they  were  brethren^  tile 
doctor  replie.<,  "  What  signifies  their  being  brethren-;  ana- 
baptists, iirians,  and  other  heretics,  wxnild  be  accounted 
brethren ;  their  Imughty  spirits  will  not  suflcr  thera  to  see 
their  error;,  they  desene  as  great punishmefU  as  /MipjUr^ 
because  botli  conspire  against  the  church.  If  they  are  shut 
up  in  Newgate,  it  Ls  a  meet  reward  of  their  disorderly  do^ 
iiigs ;  for  ignorance  may  not  excuse  libels  against  a  private 
man,  much  less  when  they  slander  the  whole  church." — 
ITow  would  the  diK^tor  have  liked  this  language  in  the» 
mcnith  of  a  papist  sixteen  years  befon*  ?  But  this  has  been 
the  method  of  warm  and  zealous  disputants  ;  the  knots  thcv 
cannot  unite  w  ith  their  fingers,  they  would  lain  cut  asunder 
with  the  sword. 

Thus  Whitgift  routed  Iiis  adversary  ;  he  had  already 
deprived  him  of  his  profcssur*s  cliair,  and  of  hh  dqjree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  being  now  vicc-chanceHor  of 
Cambridge,  he  got  him  expelled  the  University  upon  the 
following  pretence :  Cartwright  being  senior  fellow  of 
His  college,  was  only  in  deacon's  orders ;  the  doctor  being 
informed  of  this,  and  tliat  the  statute  requiring  such  to 
take  upon  them  the  order  of  priestlux)d,  might  be'  tnter- 
'prcted    to    priest's   orders,   concluded    he   ^^*as    perjured^ 
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upon  which  he  ^tmmoned  the  heads  of  collefi^es  together, 
and  declared  that  Cart^Tight  had  broken  his  oath,  and 
without  any  further  admonition,  puslicd  his  interest 
among  the  masters,  to  rid  the  college  of  a  man,  whose 
popularity  was  too  great  for  his  ambition,  insomuch  that 
he  declared  he  could  not  establish  order  in  the  university, 
while  a  person  of  his  principles  was  among  them ;  after 
this  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop,  and  begged  his  grace  to 
watch  at  court,  that  Cartwright  might  get  no  advantage 
against  him,  for  says  he,  he  is  flatly  perjured,  and  it  is 
God's  just  judgment  that  he  should  be  so  punished,  for 
not  being  a  full  minister.  A  very  mean  and  pitiful 
triumph  ! 

The  Queen  also,  and-  her  commissioners,  brandished 
their  swcHtb  against  Cartwright,  and  his  followers ;  her 
Majesty  by  proclamation  called  in  the  admonition,  com- 
mandite all  her  subjects,  who  had  any  in  their  possession, 
to  bring  them  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  not  to 
sell  tbeiD,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment ;  upon  wliich  Stroud 
the  publisher,  brought  in  thirty  four,  and  his  wife  burnt 
tbe  rest  that  were  unsold :  Tliis  Mr.  Stroud  was  the  sus- 
pended minister  of  Cranbrook,  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  universally  beloved;  but  being  reduced  to  poverty, 
was  forced  to  condescend  to  the  low  offices  of  correcting 
the  press,  and  of  publishing  books  for  a  livelihood  ;  when 
lie  appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  London  upon  this  > 
occasion,  his  lordship  reproached  him  for  laying  down 
the  ministry,  though  Parker  had  actually  deprived  bim,  ^ 
and  forbid  him  to  preach  six  years  before. 

The  Bishops  were  no  less  careful  to  crush  the  favourers 
of  the  admonition  5  for  when  Mr.  Wake  of  Christ  Church, 
had  declared  in  favour  of  it,  in  a  sermon  ar  Paul's  Cross, 
the  Bishop  of  London  scut  for  him  next  morning  into 
cnistody;  but  he  made  his  escjipc  :  Mr.  Crick,  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  having  also  commended  the 
book  in  a  sermon  at  the  same  place,  the  Archbishop  sent 
a  special  messenger  to  apprehend  him  .  and  though  he 
escaped  for  the  present,  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
<>f  the  commissioners,  and  was  deprived;  the  like  mis- 
fortune bcfcl  Dr.  Aldrich,  an  eminent  divine,  and  dignitary 
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of  the  churchy  with  many  others  ;  notw'.^listancliug  whick 
Sandy's,  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  letter  to  the  treasurer, 
calls  fi>r  further  help;  the  city,  says  he,  will  nev«r  be 
quiet,  till  these  authors  of  sedition,  who  are  now  esteeoied 
as  g(>ds^  as  Field,  Wilcox,  Cartwright,  and  otheffs,  be  bg 
removed  from  the  city ;  the  people  resort  to  thenv,  as  ia 
ix>pcry  they  were  went  to  run  on  pilgtimages ;  if  these 
idoN,  who  are  honoured  as  saints,  were  removed  fnMD 
hen(*e,  thtir  honour  would  full  into  the  dust,  and  they 
would  he  taken  fur  blocks  as  they  are.  A  sliarp  letter 
from  her  Majesty  would  cut  the  courage  of  these  men* 
GckkI,  my  lords,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  the  ciiurch  of 
Christ,  resist  the  tumultuous  enterprises  of  these  new 
fkngled  fellows.  These  were  tlu*  weapons  with  which 
the  doctor's  answer  to  the  admonition  was  enforced;  m> 
that  we  may  fairly  conclude  vith  Fuller  the  historian,  that 
if  Cartwright  had  the  better  of  his  adversary  in  leaming, 
Wliitgift  had  more  power  to  back  hb  arguments ;  and  hj 
this  he  not  only  kept  the  field,  but  gained  the  victory. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  vast  numbers  of  the 
clergy  l)oth  in  London  and  the  two  universities,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Cartwright's  writings ;  he  had  many  admirers; 
and  if  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  wanted  not  for 
presents  and  gratuities  :  Many  hands  were  procured  in 
approbation  and  commendation  of  his  reply  to  Whitgift  ; 
and  some  said,  they  would  defend  it  to  death.  In  shcxt^ 
though  Wliitgift's  writings  might  be  of  use  to  confim 
those  who  had  already  conformed,  they  made  no  converts 
among  the  puritans,  but  rather  confirmed  them  in  their 
former  sentiments. 

In  the  year  1573,  WTiitgift  published  his  .  defence 
against  Cartwright's  reply  ;  in  which  he  states  the  difler- 
ence  between  them  thus,— Tlie  question  is  not,  whether 
many  things  mentioned  in  your  Platform  of  Discipline 
were  fitly  used  in  the  apostles  time,  or  may  now  be  w^U 
used  in  sundry  rcfonned  churches, this  is  not  denied;  but 
whether,  when  there  is  a  settled  order  in  doctrine  and 
government  established  by  law,  it  may  stand  with  godly 
and  christian  wisdom,  to  attempt  so  great  alteration  a$ 
this  Platfonn  must  needs  bring  in,  with  disobedience  to 
the  prince  and  laws,  and  unquictness  of  the  church,  and 
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ctSokce  of  many  consciences.  If  this  were  the  whole  ques- 
ffon,  surely  it  might  stand  with  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
in  settled  times,  to  make  some  concessions  in  favour  of  pious 
and  de\XNJt  men ;  nor  can  it  bp  inconsistent  with  godly  and 
christian  wisdom,  for  subjects  to  attempt  it,  by  lawful  and 
peaceable  methods. 

Two  years  after  Cartwright  published  a  second  reply  to 
Whitgift's  defence  ;  it  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  the  first  was 
entitled,  The  second  reply  of  T.  C.  against  Dr.  Whitgift's 
second  answer  touching  the  <;hurch  discipline  ?  with  these 
two  sentences  of  scripture  in  the  title  page.     "  For  Zioa's 
make  I  will  not  hold  my  tongue ;  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  "ill 
not  rest,  till  the  righteousness  thereof  break  forth  as  the  lijht, 
tce.'^ — ^Ye  are  the  Lord's  remembrancers :  Keep  not  silence. 
It  IS  dedicated  to  the  church  of  England,  and  ^11  that  love 
the  truth  in  it.    In  his  preface,  he  answers  divers  personal 
matters  between  the  doctor  and  himself :  He  reminds  him 
of  his  illegal  depriving  him  of  his  fellowship,  and  pro* 
DOoncHig  bim  perjured      He  says,  he  never  opened  his 
lips  fcr  the  divinity  chair,  as  he  had  falsely  charged  him : 
that  he  had   never  desired  the  degree   of  a  doctor,  but 
by  the  advice  of  more  than  a   dozen  learned  ministers, 
iriio  considering  his  office  of  divinity  reader,  thought  he 
ought  to  assume  the  title.    He  added,  that  he  never  re- 
fused   a  private    conference  with  Whitgift^  but  that  he 
offeied  it,  and  the  other  reftised  it,  saying,  he  was  incor- 
rigible; indeed  he  did  refuse  private  conference  by  wri- 
ting, haying  had  experience  of  his  adversary's  unfidthftil- . 
ness ;   and  because  he  thought   that  the  doctrine  he  had 
taught    openly,    should    be   defended    openly.      Whitgift 
ch&rged  him,  that  after  he  vras  expelled  the  college,  he 
v?cnt  up  and  down  doing  no  good,  but  living  at  other  men's 
tables.     How  ungenerous  was  this  !    After  the  doctor  had 
taken  away  his  bread,  and  stopt  his  mouth,  that  he  might 
not  preach,  to  reproach  him  with  doing  no  good,  and  being 
beholden  to  his  friends  for  a  dinner.     Cartwright  owned, 
that  he  was  poor ;  that  he  had  no  house  of  his  own ;  and 
that  it  was  with  small  delight  he  lived  upon   his  friends, 
though  he  still  did  what  little  good  he  could,  in  instructing 
their  children.     Whitgift  charged  his  adversary  -further, 
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with  want  of  Icaniing,  though  he  had  filled  the  divinity 
civiir  with  vsist  rc)Hitatioii,  and  had  lieen  stiled  by  Bcza, 
the  vi*ry  Sun  of  Knglancl.  He  taxes  him  with  making  ex- 
tnirts  of  other  men's  notes,  and  that  he  had  scarce 
read  one  of  the  aneient  authors  he  had  quoted.  To 
which  C'artwri^ht  modestly  replied,  that  as  to  great  read- 
ing he  wmild  let  it  ]>:tss ;  for  if  Whitgift  had  read  all 
the  Fathers,  and  he  searee  one,  it  woidd  easily  appear  to 
the  learned  world  by  tfieir  writings ;  hut  that  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known,  he  had  huntinl  him  with  more  hounds  than 
out. 

The  strenp:th  of  his  reply,  lies  in  reducing  the  ]ioliey  of 
the  church  as  near  as  possil)le  to  tiie  standard  of  seripture ; 
for  when  Whitgift  alleged  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  century  on  his  side,  Cartwright  replied.  That  for- 
asmuch as  the  fathers  hiive  erred,  and  tlutt  eomiptions 
crept  early  into  the  church,  therefore  they  ouglit  to  luive  no 
further  credit,  tluin  their  authority  is  %\'arranted  by  the 
>«t)rd  of  God  and  reason;  to  press  their  bare  authority 
without  relation  to  this,  is  to  bring  an  intolerable  tyranny 
into  the  ehureh  of  God. 

'Ilic  second  part  of  Cartwright's  reply,  was  not  pub- 
lished till  two  years  aftemards,  when  he  was  flc<l  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  it  is  entitled,  "  Tlie  rest  of  the  second  reply  of 
Hiomas  Cartwright,  against  master  doctor  VVhitgift's  an- 
swer, touching  the  church  discipline,  in  which  he  shews 
that  church  government  by  an  eldership  is  by  divine  ap- 
lK>intment,  and  of  perpetual  obligation.  He  then  considers 
the  defects  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  treats  of  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrates  in  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  bearing  civil  ofiices;  and  of  the 
habits.  He  apologizes  for  going  thmugti  with  the  con- 
troversy at  sucli  a  distance  of  time,  but  he  thought  it  of 
importance,  and  that  it  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  light* 
But  he  was  sensible  he  strove  agiiinst  the  stream,  and  that 
his  work  might  he  thought  imsciisonable,  his  adversary 
l)eing  no\%'  ad^'aiured  so  nmch  alxne  him ;  fol*  this  year 
Whitgift  was  made  a  Bishop,  when  {XKir  Cartwright  was 
little  better  tlian  a  wanderhig  beggsir. 

Thus  ended  the  controversy  bi*tween  these  two  cli^m- 
pions;  so  that  Fuller,  Heylin,  and  Collier,  must  be  mis* 
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lakeii,  when  they  «ay,  Wliitgift  kept  the  field,  and  carried 
off  a  compkte  victory,  Cartwriglit  having  certainly  the 
last  word.  But  whoever  had  the  better  of  the  argument, 
Whitgift  got  'the  most  by  it  ;  and  when  he  was  advanced 
to  the  pinnacle  of  churcb-pFefeFment^^acted  an  ungenerous 
part  towards  his  ^adversai^  for  many  years^  persecuting  him 
with  oontiDual  vacations  and  imprisonments,  and  pointing 
all  his  church  artillery  against  him ;  not  suffering  him  so 
much  as  to  defend  the  common  cause  of  Christianity  against 
the  p^>istSy  vAien  h^  was  called  to  it ;  however  at  length, 
being  wearied  with  the  importunities  of  great  men,  or  grow- 
ktg  mote  temperate  in  his  old  age,  he  suffered  him  to  govern 
a  smaA  hosjatal  in  Warwick,  given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, where  this  great  and  good  man's  grey  hairs  came 
tfofwn  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  <q>positton  fmn  the^Queea 
and  her  commissioners,  the  puritans  gained  ground*;  and 
thoKigh  the  press  was  restrained,  th^  galled  their  adversaries 
with  pamphlets,  which  were  privately  dispersed  both  in  city 
and  country.  Parker  employed  M  his  emissaries  to  discover 
their  printing  {presses,  but  to  no  purpose ;  whereupon  .lie 
coiBpUined  to  the  treasurer,  llie  piuitans,  he  si^s,  are 
justified,  and  we  judged  to  be  extreme  persecutors ;  if  the 
sincerity  of  the  gospel  should  end  in  such  judgments,  I 
fear  the  council  will  be  overcome.  ^Fhe  puritans  slander 
«iS  with  boolcs  and  libels.  Lying  they  care  not  how  deep^ 
and  yet  *  the  more  they  wiite,  the  more  they  are  ap- 
plaadbd  aad  conrforted.  The  scholars  Of  Cambridge 
were  generally  with  the  puritans,  but  the  mastcrg  and 
heads-of  colleges  were  against  them  ;  so  that  many  who 
ventured  to  preach  for  the  discipline,  were  deprived  of  their 
fellowships,  and  e^tpdled  the  University,  or  obliged  to  a 
public  retractation. 

There  being  no  further  prospect  of  -a  public  reforma- 
tion by  the  legisUture,  some  of  the  leading  puritans  agreed 
to  attempt  it  in  a  more  private  way ;  for  this  purpose  they 
erected  a  presbjter  at  Wandsworth,  a  village  five  miles 
fitom  the  city,  conveniently  situated  for  the  London 
brethren,  as  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames. 
On  the  twentieth  of  Noveiid>er,  eleven  elders  were  cliosen, 
and  their  offices  described  in  a  register,  entitkd,  the  orders 
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cyf  Wandsworth.  This  was  the  first  prahftterian  nhwrrh 
in  England.  AH  imaginable  care  was  takenVrilvcp  their 
proceedings  secret,  but  the  Bishop's  eye  was  upon  them^ 
who  gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the  high  comminaion, 
upon  which  the  Queen  issued  out  a  proclamation,  for  putting 
the  act  of  uniformity  in  execution  $  but  though  the  com* 
niissioners  knew  of  the  presbytery,  they  couM  not  discover 
the  members  of  it,  nor  prevent  others  being  erected  in 
neighbouring  counties. 

While  the  Queen  and  Bishops  were  defending  the 
out-works  of  the  church  against  the  puritans,  and  bndiig 
up  the  building  with  articles,  canons,  injunctioofy  aad 
penal  laws,  enforced  by  the  sv^'ori  of  the  civil  magistmlei 
the  papists  were  sapping  the  very  foundation;  for  upon 
publishing  the  Pope's  bull  of  exconmiunication  againit 
the  Queen,  great  numbers  deserted  the  public  worahqp» 
and  resorted  to  private  conventicles  to  hear  mass^  whUa 
others  who  kept  their  stations  in  the  church,  were  secretly 
undermining  it.  In  Yorkshire  they  went  openly  to  mass, 
and  were  so  numerous,  that  the  protestants  stood  in  awje  of 
them.  In  London  tliere  was  a  great  resort  to  the  Pbrtu* 
giicse  ambassador's  chnpel ;  and  when  the  sherifi^  by  order 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  sent  his  officers  to  take  some  of 
them  into  custody,  the  Queen  uas  displeased,  and  ordered 
them  immediately  to  be  released. 

Sad  was  the  state  of  religion,  says  Strypc,  at  this  time ; 
^'  the  substantial  being  lost  in  contending  for  extemab ; 
the  churchmen  heaped  up  many  benefices  upon  them* 
selves,  and  resided  u]X}n  none:  neglecting  their  cures. 
Many  of  them  alienated  their  lands,  made  unreasonable 
leases,  and  waste  of  woods,  and  granted  reversions,  and 
advowsons  to  their  wives  and  children. — Among  the  hdif 
there  was  little  devotion;  the  Lord's  day  greatly  pro- 
faned, and  little  obsened;  the  common  prayers  not  fre- 
quented; some  lived  without  any  service  of  God  at  ell; 
many  were  mere  heathens  and  atheists ;  the  Queen's  own 
Court  an  harbour  for  epicures  and  atheists,  and  a  kind  of 
lawless  place,  because  it  stood  in  no  parish ;  which  thinga 
made  good  men  fear  some  sad  judgments  impending  over 
the  nation."  The  governors  of  the  church  expressed  no 
concern  for  suppressing  of  vice,  and  encouraging  virtne  | 
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then  were  no  citations  into  the  commons  foi  immoralities : 
but  the  Bishops  were  every  day  shutting  the  mouths  of  the 
most  pious,  useftil,  and  industrious  preachers  in  the  nation, 
at  a  time  when  the  Queen  was  sick  of  the  small  pox,  and 
troubled  with  fainting  fits,  and  the  whole  reformation  de-» 
pendcd  upon  the  single  thread  of  her  life. 

This  precarious  state  of  religion  was  the  more  terrible, 

because  of  the  Parisian  massacre,    on  the  twenty-fourth  of 

August,  when  great  numbers  of  protestants  living  been 

kiTited  to  Paris,  on  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  King 

of  Navarre's  marriage  to  the  King's  sister,   ten  thousand 

were  massacred  in  one  night,  and  twenty  thousand  more  in 

€Kher  parts  of  the  kingdom,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 

weeks,  by  his  Majesty's  commission ;  no  distinction  being 

made  between  the  highest  and  the  meanest  of  the  people ; 

,tbey  spaiyd  neither  women   nor  children  in   the   cradle. 

Many  who  escaped,  fled  to  Geneva  and  Switzcriand,  and 

-gvcat  nmnbcfs  into  England,  to  save  their  lives.  ^   The  pro- 

testant  {Minces  of  Grermany  were  awakened  with  this  but- 

diery;  and  the  Queen  put  the  coasts  into  a  posture  of 

defence,  biit  mad^  no  concessions,  for  uniting  her  protcstant 

subjects  among  themselves. 

This  year  died  John  Knox,  the  apostle  and  chief 
reformer,  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  Tliis  divine  came  into 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Itinerant  preachers  for  the  year  1552,  he 
was  afterwards  offered  a  parochial  living  in  London,  but 
j^fuaed  it;  upon  King  Edward's  death,  he  retired  beyond 
aea,  and  became  preacher  to  the  English  exiles  at 
Fraukfcrt,  till  he  was  artfully  spirited  away  by  the  con- 
trivance of  Mr.  Cox,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  for  not  reading 
^die  English  service.  He  afterwards  preached  to  the  English 
at  Geneva ;  and  upon  the  breaking  up  of  that  congrega- 
tion, he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  a  great  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  providence,  for  the  reformation  of  that 
kirk.  He  was  a  son  of  thunder,  and  feared  not  the  face 
of  any  man  in  the  cause  of  religion,  which  betrayed  him 
aometimes  into  too  coarse  treatment  of  his  superiors. 
However,  he  had  the  respect  of  all  the  protestant  n  bility, 
and  gentry  of  his  country ;  and  after  a  life  of  great  service 
and  labovr^  died  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
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ill  the  sixty-scvcnili  year  of  his  age,  being  greatly  supported 
in  his  last  hours  from  the  l/tli  eliapter  of  St.  John,  aad 
1  Cor.  1 5ih  chapter,  both  which  he  ordered  to  be  frequently 
read  to  him :  bis  body  was  attended  to  the  grave,  with  great 
solemnity  and  honour. 

The   Queen  being   incensed  against  tlie   puritans,  for 
their   late    applications    to  parliament,  reprimanded    the 
Bisho[>s    for   not   suppressing    them,   resolving    to  bend 
all  the  powers  of  the  crown  tliat  way.    Accordingly  com- 
missioners were  appointed  under  the  great  seal,  in  every 
shire,  to  put  in  execution  the  penal  laws,  and  the  Queen 
published  a  proclamation  in  the  month  of  October,  de- 
claring her  royal  pleasure,  that  all  offenders  a^nst  the 
act   of  uniformity   should  be  severely   punished.     Letten 
were  also  sent  from  the  Lords  of  the  council  to  the  Bishops^ 
to  enforce  her  Majesty's    proclamation,   in  which,    afker 
having  reproached  them  with  liolding  their  Courts  only  to 
.get  money,  or  for  such   like  purposes,  they  now  require 
them  in  her  majesty's  name,  either  by  tliemselves,  or  by 
their  Archdeacons  to  visit,  and  see  .that  the  habits  with  all 
the   Queen's    injunctions,   be  exactly  and    uniformly  ob» 
scrx'cd  in  every  church  of  their  diocese ;   and  to  punish  all 
refusers,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,     llic  Lord 
treasurer  also  made  a  long  speech  before  the  commissioners 
in  the  star  chaiiil>er,  in  which,  by  the  Queen's   order,  he 
charged   the   Bishops   with  neglect,   in  not  enforcing  her 
MajestY*s  proclamation ;    and  said   the   Queen   could  not 
satisfy  her  conscience  without  cnishing  the  puritans,  &c. 
The  treasurer  therefore,  or  some  other  member,  pn^XMed 
ill   council,    that   all  ministers    througliout   the   kingdom 
should  be  bound  in  a  l>ond  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  con- 
form in  all  things  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  in  case  rf 
default,  their  names  to  be  returned  into  the  Exchequer  by 
the  bishop,  and  the  bond  to  be  sued.     If  this  project  had 
taken  place,  it  would  have  ruined  half  the  clergy  of  the 
kingdom. 

Another  occasion  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings 
of  the  Court,  is  said  to  arise  from  the  accidental  madness 
of  one  Peter  Birchct,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  liad  the 
name  of  a  Puritan,  but  was  disordered  in  his  senses  ;  this 
nian  tame  out  of  the  Temple  in  his  gown,  and  seeing  Mr. 
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If  lieutenant  of  the  pensioners.  Sir  William 
Winter,  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  officers  of  the  Queen's  navy, 
riding  througli  the  Strand,  with  their  ser>'ants  on  foot, 
came  up  to  them,  and  suddenly  struck  Hawkins  with  a 
dagger,  through  the  right  arm  into  the  body  about  the  arm- 
bole,  and  immediately,  ran  into  the  BcU-Inn,  where  he  was 
taken,  and  upon  examination  being  asked,  whether  he 
knew  Mr.  Hawkins  ?  He  answered,  he  took  him  for  Mr. 
Hatton,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  one  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber, whom  he  was  moved  to  kill  by  the  spirit  of  God,  by 
which  he  should  do  God  and  his  country  acceptable  ser\'ice, 
because  he  was  an  enemy  of  God's  word,  and  a  mamtainer 
of  papistry.  In  which  opinion  he  persevered  without  any 
signs  of  repentance,  till  for  fear  of  being  burnt  for  heresy, 
he  recanted  before  Sandys,  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  rest 
of  the  commissioners.  Tlie  Queen  asked  her  two  chief 
justices,  and  attorney-general,  what  corporal  punishment 
the  villain  might  undergo  for  his  offence ;  it  was  proposed 
to  put  him  to  death  as  a  felon,  because  a  premeditated 
attempt  with  an  intention  of  killing,  had  been  so  punished 
by  Edward  the  Second,  though  the  party  wounded  did  not 
die  ;  but  the  Judges  did  not  apprehend  this  to  be  law.  It 
was  then  moved,  that  the  Queen  by  virtue  of  her  preroga- 
tive, should  put  him  to  death  by  martial  law ;  and  accord- 
ingly a  warrant  was  made  out  under  the  great  seal  for  his 
execution,  thou(Th  the  feet  was  committed  in  time  of  peace. 
This  made  some  of  the  council  hesitate,  apprehending  it 
might  prove  a  very  bad  precedent.  At  length  the  poor 
creature  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  himself,  for  on  the  tenth 
of  November,  he  killed  his  keeper  Longworth,  as  he  was 
looking  upon  a  book  in  the  prison  window ;  for  this  crime 
he  was  next  day  indicted  and  arraigned  at  the  King's 
Bench,  where  he  confessed  the  fact,  saying,  that  Long-' 
worth  in  his  imagination  was  Hatton ;  there  he  received 
judgment  for  murder,  and  the  next  day,  had  his  right  hand 
first  cut  off  at  tlic  place  in  the  Strand  where  he  struck 
Hawkins,  and  was  then  immediately  hanged  on  a  gibbet, 
and  continued  lianging  there  for  three  days.  The  poor 
man  talked  very  wildly,  and  was  by  fits  downright  mad, 
50  that  if  he  had  been  shut  up  in  Bedlam  after  his  first 
attempt,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  ail  further  mkchief 
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liad  been  prevented.  However,  it  was  veiy  unreuomUe 
to  lay  this  to  the  charge  of  the  puritans,  and  to  lake  oeca- 
ftiou  from  hence,  to  spread  a  general  persecotioD  over 
the  whole  kingdom ;  b\it  the  Queen  was  for  lajdng  iKiid 
of  all  opportunities,  to  suppress  a  number  of  conscientioiit 
men,  whom  s)ie  often  would  sajr,  she  hated  more  than  th9 
papists. 

The   commissioners  being  thus  pushed  forwards,  sent 
letters  to  the  Bishops,  exhorting  them  to  conunand  their 
archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  to  g^ve  it  in 
charge  to  their  clergy  and  questmen,  to  present  the  n.'unes 
and    surnames    of    all    non-conformists  in    their  sevenl 
parishes,  before  the  first  week  in  Lent.     A  letter  of  this 
sort  was  sent,  among  others,  by  the  old  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
to  his  chancellor.    Tliis  was   very  unacceptable  w*ork,  to 
a  man  who  was    dropping  into  his  grave;   but   he  gave 
orders  as  he  was  commanded,  and  many  ministers  of  his 
diocese    being   returned    unconformable,    were    suspended 
from    reading    conmion    prayer,    and    administering    the 
sacraments,  but  allowed  still   to  catechise  youth,    several 
of  whom  offered .  to  preach  to  some  congregations,  as  the 
Bishop  should  appoint,  of  whuli   his  lordship  writ  to  the 
Archbishop,  but  his  grace  refused  to  set  them  on  work, 
and  continue  their  parts  in  the  public  exercises  or  pro- 
phecyings,  for  which  the  Bishop  was  severely  reprimanded, 
and  tlireatened  by  the  commissioners,  with   the   Queen's 
high  displeasure;   whereupon    he   allov.cd   his   chance1|or 
to  silence  them  totally,  though   it   was  against  his  judg- 
ment.    But  after  all,  his  lordship  being  suspected  of  remiss- 
ness, Parker  directed  a  special  commission  to  commissaries 
of  his  ovm  ap]>ointing,   to  nsit  his   diocese   parochially; 
which  they  did,  and   reported,  that  some  ministers  were 
absent,  and  so  could  not  be  examined ;  other  churches  had 
no  surplices,  but  the  ministers  said  they  would  wear  them 
when  provided;  but  that  there  were  about  three  hundred 
non-conformists,  whom  they  had  suspended;  some  of  whom, 
as  the  good  old  Bishop  %\Tites,  were  godly  and  learned,  and 
liad  done  much  good. 

The  heads  of  the  puritans  being  debarred  the  liberty 
of  preaching  and  printing,  challenged  their  adversaries 
to  a  public  disputation :  this  had  been  allowed  the  pr^* 
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testants  in  Mary*s  reign,  and  the  papists  at  the  accession  of 
EUzabelh  |  but  the  Queen  and  council  would  not  now 
adtnity  that  what  was  established  by  law,  should  be  ex- 
posed to  question,  and  referred  to  the  Iiazard  of  a  dispute. 
Instead  therefore  of  a  conference,  they  took  a  shorter 
way,  by  summoning  the  disputants  before  the  ecclesiastical 
comtnissioD,  to  answer  to  sundry  articles  exhibited  against 
them,  and  among  others  to  this,  whether  the  common 
prayer  book  is  every  part  of  it  grounded  upon  holy  scrip- 
ture?  An  honour  hardly  to  be  allowed  by  any  human 
composure:  and  for  not  answering  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commissioners,  Messrs.  Wyburnc,  Johnson,  Browne, 
Field,  Wilcox,  Sparrow,  and  .King,  were  deprived,  and 
the  four  last  committed  to  Newgate,  from  whence  two  of 
them  had  been  but  lately  released,  lliey  were  told  fur- 
ther, that  if  they  did  not  comply  in  a  short  time  they 
jsbould  be  banished;  though  there  was  no  law  for  inflicting 
such  punishment.  Cartwright  was  summoned  among  the 
rest,  but  wisely  got  out  of  the  way,  upon  wliich  the  com- 
missioners  issued  an  order  for  his  apprehension,  But  he 
lay  concealed  among  his  friends,  till  an  oppoiiunity  offered 
of  leaving  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Deering,  reader  of  St.  Paul's,  was  also  suspended 
for  some  trifling  words  spoken  against  the  hierarchy  in 
conversation;  and  in  order  to  his  restoration  was  obliged 
to  snfaacribe  four  articles,  viz.  To  tlie  supremacy ;  to  the 
tliirty^nine  articles;  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer;  and 
thtft  the  word  and  sacrament  are  rightly  administered  in 
the  Church  of  England;  which  lie  did,  with  some  few 
excqitioos.  The  commissioners  then  examined  him  upon 
fifteen  or  twenty  articles  more;  to  which  he  gave  wise  and 
modest  answers,  yielding  as  much  as  his  principles,  and 
the  nature  of  things  would  admit ;  but  being  called,  as  it 
were,  before  an  mquisition,  as  he  thought  himself  not 
bound  to  be  his  own  accuser,  so  he  prayed  their  honours, 
that  what  he  had  said  might  not  be  interpreted  to  his  pre- 
judice; yet  the  commissioners  ungenerously  took  advantage 
of  his  answers,  and  deprived  him  of  his  lecture.  But  he 
appealed  from  the  commissioners  to  the  council,  who  were 
pleased  to  restore  him,  which  considerably  galled  the  Arcb- 
ibkhop.  w  • 
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Mr.   Deering  M-as   a    learned,  piotu,    and    peacesUe 
non-conformist;   his  printed  sermons  are  polite  and  ner- 
vous.    In  his  letter  to  the  Lord  treasurer  Ikuieigli  on  tfaia 
occasion,  he  offered  to  shew  before  any  body  of  learned 
men,   the    difference   between   Bishops    of   the   primitive 
church,  and  those  of  the   present  Church  of  England,  in 
the  following  partiailars : — 1.  Bishc^  and  ministers  tiien 
were  in  one  degree,  now  they  are  diverse. — 2,  There  were 
then  many  Bishops  in  one  town,  now  there  is  but  one  in  a 
whole  count f}'. — :5.  No  Bishop's  authority  was  more  tlian  in 
one  city,   now  it  is  in  many  shires. —  1.   Bishops  then  used 
no  Ixxlily  punishments,  now  they  imprison,   fine,  &c. — 5. 
'^riio  ))rimitive   Bishops    could   not  cxconuuunicate,  or  ab* 
solve,   merely  by   their  own  authoritj*,  now  they  may.-^, 
Tlicn,    without   consent   of  preslnters,   they    could   malce 
no   ministers,   now  they   do. — 7«  Tliey  could  confirm  no 
children   in  other  parishes,  they  do  now  in  many  shires.-^ 
8.   Tliey  had  liefore  but  one  living,  now  tlicy  have  divers.r— 
!>.  Tliey  had    neither    officials,    commissaries    nor   chan- 
cellors.— 10.  Tliey  dealt  in  no  civil  government,  by  any 
established  authority. — 11.  ITiey  liad  no  right  to  aUenate 
any  parsonage,   or  let  it  in  lease. — 12.  Tlien  they  had  a 
church  where  they  sened  the  cure,   as  those  we  call  parish 
priests,   though  they  were    metropolitans   or  archbishops; 
so  that  Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  and  others,  who  lived  as  hte 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  centurj',   and  wen?  called  Bbhops, 
had   very   little   agreement  with  ours.      But   for  this   our 
Archbishop  never  left  him,  till  he  was  silenced  again  and 
deprived. 

On  the  twenty-niiith  of  January,  a  number  of  the  elerji^y 
in  the  diocese  of  Petcrlwrough,  all  preachers,  Mrere  first 
suspended  for  three  weeks,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
livings  ;  four  of  them  were  licensed  by  the  University,  as 
learned  and  religious  divines,  and  tliree  of  tlieni  had  been 
moderators  in  the  exercises.  Hie  reasons  of  their  dq>riY'a- 
tion  were  not  for  errors  in  doctrine,  or  depravity  of  life,  bat 
for  not  subscribing  two  forms  of  the  (^iip^iissioners  de- 
vising, one  called  forma  protnhsiopijs,  the  other  forma 
abjurationis.  In  the  forma  promissitmis  tlicy  swear  and 
subscribe,  "To  use  the  service  and  Common  Prayer 
B^,  and  the  public  form  of  administration  of  sacramenlSf 
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and  no  other  j  that  they  will  serve  in  their  cures  according 
to  the  rites,  orders,  forms,  and  ceremonies  prescribed ;  and 
that  they  will  not  hereafter  preach  or  speak  any  thing 
tending  to  the  derogation  of  the  said  book,  or  any  part 
thereof,  remaining  authorized  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  thiis  realm."  In  theforma  ah/ierafioms,  they  svhscrihe 
and  protest  upon  oath,  "  That  the  book  of  consecration 
of  Archbbhops  and  Bishops,  and  of  the  ordering  of  deacons, 
set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  Sixtl\,  and  confirmed  by 
authority  of  parliament,  doth  contain  in  it  all  things 
necessary  for  s\ich  consecration  and  ordering,  having  in 
it  nothing  that  is  cither  superstitious  or  ungodly,  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment ;  and  therefore  that  they  which  be 
(KHiseciated,  and  ordained  according  to  the  same  book, 
be  duly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  ordained  Und  conse- 
crated, &c. 

TTio  ministers  oft'crcd  to  use  the  book  of  common 
prayer,  and  no  other ;  and  not  to  preach  against  the 
same  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament;  but 
apprehending  the  oath  and  subscription  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Goil  and  the  realm,  they  appealed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  \\  ho  denied  their  apj>eal.  Here- 
upon they  presented  a  supplication  to  the  Queen,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  parliament,  but  could  not-  be  iM^ard,  though 
their  case  was  most  compassionate,  for  they  had  wives  and 
large  fiunilies  of  children,  which  were  now  reduced 
to  poverty  and  want,  so  that  (as  they  say  in  their  sup- 
plication) if-  God  in  his  providence  does  not  help  they 
must  beg. 

In  the  room  of  the  deprived  ministers,  certain  out  > 
landish  men  succeeded,  wlio  could  hardly  read  so  as 
to  be  understood,  the  people  were  left  untaught ;  instead 
of  ha\ing  two  sermons  every  Lord's  day  there  was  now  only 
one  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  for  the  most  part,  not  thati 
The  parishioners  signed  petitions  to  the  Bishop  for  their 
former  preachers,  but  to  no  purpose;  they  must  swear  and 
subscribe,  or  be  buried  in  silence. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  already 
mentioned,  sometime  domestic  chaplaui  to  the  loid-keeper 
BaeoQ,  then  minister  of  St.  dementis,  near  Temple  bar, 
was    tried    at    Westminster-hall    for    non-conformity;  it 
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HIS  alleged  against  him.  That  he  had  nanried  without 
the  rii^ ;  and  that  lie  had  baptized  witlunit  the  cnm.  Mr. 
Pierce  says,  he  was  also  accused  of  a  inisdemeaiiorj  be* 
oause  wlien  once  lie  was  administenpg  the  sacnaMH^ 
the  wine  falling  sh(Hl,  he  sent  for  more,  but  did  not 
conseccate  it  afresh,  accounting  the  former  consecration 
sufficient  for  what  was  to  be  applied  to  tlie  sarnie  use| 
but  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  his  two  iudictments; 
but  for  the  otiier  offences,  viz.  for  omitting  these  words  to 
the  office  of  baptism,  I  receive  this  child  into  the  con* 
gregation  of  Christ's  flock,  aud  do  sign  liim  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  in  token,  &c.  And  for  omitting  these 
words  in  the  marr}'ing  of  I^eonard  Morris  and  Agnes 
Miles,  *^  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  w  ith  my  body  1  thee 
worship,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goixis  I  tliec  endow, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c."  and  for  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe, he  was  shut  up  in  close  prison  for  seven  W'ceks^ 
till  he  died  in  great  poverty  and  want. 

The  ofEccrs  of  tlie  spiritual  courts  planted  their  spies 
in  all  suspected  parishes,  to  make  obscn-ation  of  those 
who  came  not  to  church,  and  cause  tliem  to  be  sum- 
moned into  the  Commons,  where  they  were  punished  at 
pleasure.  Tlie  keepers  were  charged  to  take  notice  of 
such  as  came  to  vii»it  the  prisoners,  or  bring  them  relief; 
and  upon  notice  given,  spies  were  set  upon  them  to  brin^g 
them  into  trouble.  Complaints  have  been  mside  of  their  rude 
language  to  the  bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  commission- 
ers; and  it  is  possible  tliat  their  loidly  behaviour,  and 
arbitrary  proceedings,  might  sometimes  make  their  pas- 
sions overflow.  Oppression  will  make  a  wise  man  mad. 
But  in  their  examination  nothing  of  this  kind  appear^. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
missioners was  high  and  imperious;  tlieir  under  officers 
were  ravenous,  and  greedy  of  gain;  the  fees  of  the 
court  were  exorbitant;  so  tlint  if  an  honest  puritan  fell 
into  their  hands,  he  was  sure  to  be  half  ruined  before  he 
got  out,  though  he  was  cleared  of  the  accusation.  In 
short,  the  commissioners  treated  those  tlint  came  before 
them,  neither  like  men  nor  christians,  as  will  appear^ 
anu)ng  many  others,  by  the  following  examination  of 
Mr.  White,  a  substantial  citizen  of  London,  who  had  been 
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fined,  and  tossed  bom  ooc  prison  to  another,  contrar}'  to 
lav  and  justice,  only  for  not  frequentiDg  liis  parish  church. 
His  cxamineis  were  the  Lord  chief  justice  ;  the  master  of 
the  ixdb ;  the  master  of  the  requests ;  Mr.  Gerard;  the 
dean  of  Westminster;  the  sheriff  of  London,  and  the 
clerk  of  d<e  peace.  After  sundry  others  had  been  dis- 
{Mehed,  Mr.  White  was  brought  before  them,  whom  the 
Lord  chkt^  justice,  among  other  things,  playing  upon  his 
JHUne,  told  him  he  was  as  bltwk  as  the  devil ;  that  he  was  the 
aaoat  wicked  and  contemptuous  person  who  had .  been 
hionght  befixre  him ;  and  then,  said  his  Lordship,  ^^  I  swear 
bjr  God,  thou  art  a  very  rebel  f'  and  *^  I  will  have  your 
head  ftom  your  shoulders;  have  him  to  the  gate- 
houscy  &c." 

These  severities  againat  zealous  protestants,  of  pious 
jmd  sober  lives,  RBsed  the  compassion  of  the  common  people, '  "^^  ^^^^ 
and  brought  liiem  over  to  their  interests.  It  was  a  great '^'^''"  ^' 
giief  to  Ae  Archbishop,  says  Mr.  &rype,  and  toother  good 
Bsabopa,  to  see  peraons  going  off  from  the  first  establish- 
jMBt  of  the  protestant  religion  among  us,  making  as  if 
tlK  4Mrvice-book  was  imlawfiil,  and  the  ecclesiastical  state 
jBidobristian ;  and  labouring  to  set  up  another  government 
said  discipline. — But  who  drove  them  to  these  extremities  ? 
Vfhy  wesenot  a  few  amendments  in  ther  liturgy  yielded 
to  at  Sntj  whereby  conscientious  men  might  have  been 
easys  or  liberty  given  them  to  worship  God  in  their 
way? 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  already  mentioned,  '<  people 
jworted  to  the  snflesing  puritans  in  prison,  as  in  po]x;ry 
ibey  were  wont  to  run  on  pilgrimage :  (These  are  the  Bishop 
of  London's  words.)  Some  aldermen,  and  several  weahby 
citiacDS,  gave  them  great  and  stout  countenances,  and 
persuaded  odiers  to  do  the  like/ ■ 

Separate  communions  were  established,  where  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  privatelv, 
after  the  manner  of  the  foreign  reformed  churches ;  and 
those  who  joined  with  them,  according  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
signed  a  solemn  protestation,  relating  to  the  reasons  of  their 
acpandon. 

To    this  protestaklim  the  congregation     did    severally 
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sivear,  and  then  received  the  communion  for  the  ratificR- 
tion  of  their  assent ;  if  wc  may  believe  the  rehtion  of  Arcll> 
bishop  I^rker,  tliough  his  grace  had  not  always  the  best  in- 
formation, nor  was  sufficiently  careful  to  distingubh  betwees 
subscribing  and  swearing. 

Many  n  on-conformists  who  were  willing  to  be  at  eaab, 
and  avoid  the  haziird  of  pcnecution,  took  shelter  in  the 
French  and  Dutch  churches,  and  joined  themselves  to 
their  communion :  there  were  not  many  of  this  sort  be* 
cause  tliey  understood  not  their  language.  But  the  Qn^en 
and  council  Imd  their  eye  upon  them,  and  resolved  to  drive 
tlieui  from  this  shelter;  for  this  purpose  a  letter  was  wrk 
from  the  council  board,  to  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
Dutch  church  in  London,  particularly  requiring  that  they 
should  not  receive  into  their  communion  any  of  the  realm 
that  offered  to  join  with  them,  and  leave  the  crusttnnt 
and  practise  of  their  native  country,  lest  the  QueeR 
shtiuld  1>e  moved  to  banish  them  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Endeavours  had  been  used,  to  bring  these  chiirdies 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  superintendency  of  the  Bishon 
of  the  diocese,  for  the  time  being ;  but  they  plettded 
their  charter,  and  that  Grindal,  while  Bishop  (rf  Londoni 
was  their  superintendent  only  by  their  own  consent; 
however  a  quarrel  happening  some  time  after  in  the  Dutch 
churcli  at  Norwich,  the  Queen's  commissioners  interposed: 
and  because  the  elders  refused  to  own  their  jurisdiction, 
they  banished  all  their  three  muiisters ;  which  stmdL 
t^ch  a  terror  into  those  of  London,  that  when  ihtj 
received  the  counciKs  letter,  they  were  perfectly  submissive^ 
and  after  returning  thanks  for  their  own  liberties^ 
they  promised  to  expel  all  such  out  of  their  church; 
and  for  the  future  not  to  receive  any  English,  who  firoiR 
such  principles,  should  separate  themselves  from  thecostoou 
of  their  own  coimtrv. 

Gualter,  Bullinger,  ctnd  other  foreign  divines,  agRin 
tiiis  year  addressed  the  Bishops  their  correspondents,  ibr 
moderation,  but  nothing  could  be  obtained;  only  Paik* 
hurst,  Bi!>hop  of  Nonvicli,  lamented  the  case,  and  wisAed  to 
God,  that  all  the  English  people  would  follow  the  chorcH 
of  Zurich,  as  the  most  absolute  pattern.  ^^  The  papistc. 
^*rt  im  their  crests,  while  protcstants  walk  about 
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tbe  streets  dejected  and  sorrowful ;  for  at  this  time  there 
ne  not  a  few  preachers,  that  have  laid  down  their  cures 
of  souls,  and  left  tliem  to  fools  and  idiots,  and  that  for 
tK»«  reason,  because  they  would  not  use  the  linen  garment,  ^ 

called  a  surplice.  New  and  severe  edicts  are  lately  pub- 
lished here,  against  such  as  refuse  to  observe  our  cere- 
monies :  Prey  God  give  a  good  bsue,  and  have  mercy  upon 
all  the  duirchea  of  Christ." 

Tbe  prophesyings  of  the  clergy,  begun  in  1571 9  had 
ty  this  time  spread  into  the  dioceses  of  York,  Chester, 
Durfaamy  and  Ely^  the  Bishop  of  London  set  them  up  in 
several  parts  of  his  diocese;  as  did  most  of  the  other 
Bishops.  The  clergy  were  divided  into  classes,  or  associa- 
tidiis,  under  a  moderator  appointed  by  the  Bishop;  their 
meetings  were  once  a  fortnight ;  the  people  were  present 
•I  the  sermon ;  and  after  they  were  dismissed,  the  members 
of  the  association  whose  names  were  subscribed  in  a 
liooky  censured  the  performance.  These  exercises  were 
of  great  service,  to  expose  the  errors  of  popery,  and 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  among  the 
people. 

But  the  Queen  was  told  by  the  Archbishop,  tliatthey 
were  no  better  than  seminaries  of  puritanism;  that' the  r^--^  ' 
more  averse  the  pec^le  were  to  popery,  the  more  they  were  f^'*  • '- ' 
in  danger  of  non-conformity :  that  these  exercises  tended   r  uc-^- 
Id  popularity,    and  made  the  people  so  inquisitive,   that  ^^[^  I«. 
Aey  would  not  submit   to  the  orders  of  their  superiors  ' 

as  they  ought.  It  was  said  ftirther,  that  some  of  the 
sunisters  disused  the  habits,  and  discoursed  on  chlirch 
discipline;  and  that  others  were  too  forward  to  shew  their 
abilities,  to  the  discouragement  of  honest  men  of  lower 
Giqiacities ;  and  that  all  this  was  notorious  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich.  Hereupon  the  Queen  gave  the  Archbishop 
private  orders,  to  put  them  down  every  where,  and  to  • 
b^in  with  Norwich;  his  grace  accordingly  wrote  to 
Matchet,  one  of  his  chaplains  in  that  diocese,  requiring 
him  to  repair  to  his  ordinary,  and  shew  him,  how  the 
Aieen  had  willed  him  to  suppress  those  vain  proph' - 
qriogs;  and  that  thereupon  he  should  require  the  said 
ordinary,  in  her  Majesty's  name,  immediately  to  discharge 
ihcm  fitom  any  farther  such  doings. 
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This  was  very  unacce{)Ublc  news  to  the  good  oU  Bishop 
who  taking  hold  of  the  word  vain,  wrote  to  the  Ardibitbom 
desiring  to  be  resolved,  whether  he  meant  thereby  the 
abuse,  or  some  vain  speeches  used  in  some  of  these  od^ 
fcrcnccs ;  or  in  general,  the  wh<de  order  of  those  exercises  ? 
Of  which  he  freely  declared  his  own  appfobation^  SKjbtg^ 
^^  That  they  had,  and  still  did  bring  singular  benefit  to  thr 
church  of  God,  as  well  in  the  clergy  aA  in  the  latty,  aifei 
wore  right  necessary  exercises  to  be  contifiuedy  so  the  same 
were  not  abused,  as  indeed  they  had  not  been,  unless  in 
one  or  two  places  at  the  most ;  whereof  after  he  had  know* 
ledge,  he  >%Tit  an  earnest  letter  to  his  chancellor,  that  sncli 
persoas  as  were  over  busy  speakers  should  be  put  to  silenoei 
unless  they  would  subscribe  to  tlie  artidei  of  conformilj 
in  religion,  or  else  promise  not  to  intermeddle  with  «if 
matter  established  and  commanded  by  her  Mi^csty^ 
which  was  performed  accordingly,  since  which  time  he  bid 
not  heard,  but  all  things  had  succecdi*d  quietly  witksHft 
offence  to  any/' 

The  Archbishop   was    vexed  ait   this  letter,    and  wMe 
buck  to  his  chaplain,  that  it  was  one  of  his  old  griefs^  that 
this  Bishop  luid  shewn  his   letter  to   his  friends,   who  Wd 
eluded  its  true  meaning,  by  standing  u|K>n  the  word  vaiil. 
It  is  a  pity,  says  he,  tluit  we  should  r^hcw  any  vanity  in  cor 
obedience.     In  the  mean  time   the   Bishop  of   Norwiel^ 
applied   to  tlie  privy  council,  who   knew  nothing  of  thb 
atliiir ;    but  were    surprized  at  the  Archbishop's  ordorj  fttl 
gave  his  lordship  instructions  to  uphold  the  fOrophesyi^gs. 
The  Archbishop    was    suqirizcd,     to    see    his    oidcbi 
countermanded  by  the  privy  council;  biit  liis  grace  tosk 
no  notice  of  it  to  them,  only  acquainted  the  Queen  with 
it ;  by  whose   direction   he  renewed  his  application  to  the 
Bishop  ;   that  whereas  lie  underntood  he  had  received  letteit 
from  the  council,,    to   continue  the  propres\  ings,   contMy 
to  tlie  Queen'ii  c?cpress  command,   he    desired   to  kavir^ 
what  warrant  they  had  given  him  for   their  proceedings  s 
upon  this  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  wrote   back  to  the  Bishe^ 
of  London,  who  was  one  of  those  tliat  had  signed  the  letlc^ 
f8r  advleo ;  but  his  lordship  and  the  council  were  afraid  le 
meddle  any  fiirther, 

Parker  beings  tlius  supported  l^y  the  Qttce%  wiMe 
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te  Nonvich,  commanding  the  Bishop  peremptorily  to  obey 
the  Queen's  ofder%  upon  pain  of  her  Majesty's  high  dis- 
plrralwrr ;  and  adriaed  hun  not  to  be  led  by  fantastical  folk, 
■ol  tpilie  such  young  men  into  his  counsels^  wbo  when  they 
had  hfougfat  hUn  into  danger,  could  not  bring  him  out  of  it. 
^my  Clare  I  h^ve  for  you  and  the  diocese^  (says  the  Arch-^ 
mahop)  I  write  thus  much. 

Upon  tUs  the  good  old  Bishop  submitted ;  and  thus 
!ipcce  tliieae  religious  exercises  suppressed  in  one  diocese, 
whkh  ^laa  but  the  prologue  to  dieir  downfid,  over  the  whok 
kiagdomu 

Bat  hii  lordship  did  not  long  sur\ive  this  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Archbishop's  displeasure,  for  towards  the 
hUter  tod  of  the  year,  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  sixty- 
ihM  yeiar  of  his  age,  to  the  great  loss  of  his  diocese,  and  of 
fkm  yAde  Chuveh  of  England.  John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of ..  ^^ 
Nonrid^  vms  bom  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  and  educated  ^/ 
laMcrtOB  College  Oxoju  He  had  been  domestie  chaplain  ''  <^  '^ 
IP  Qoe^  Catherine  Farr,  tutor  to  Bishop  Jewel,  and  rector  <^'  "  "^^  '^ 
cf'ibe  rich  parsonage  of  Clive ;  all  which  he  forsook,  dnring 
the  FclgB  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  an  exile  at  Zurich  in 
Siritseriaod,  where  he  was  so  delighted  i^ith  the  order  and 
^fodplfaM  of  that  church,  that  he  could  often  wish  the 
GbuKh  of  England  had  been  modelled  according  to  it. 
He  was  an  open  favourer  of  the  puritans,  and  never  entered 
iallin|^  into  any  methods  of  severity  against  them.  He 
woidd  witKngfy  have  allowed  a  liberty  of  officiating  in  the 
church,  to  such  as  could  not  conform  to  the  ceremonies; 
but  by  commi^iid  from  above,  he  was  forced  sometimes  to 
obay  hia  superiors,  contrary  to  his  judgment.  Hie  Bishc^ 
mm  a  zealous  protestant,  and  a  great  enemy  to  popery ;  a 
learned  divine,  a  faithful  pastor,  a  diligent  and  constant 
pRMMrher,  and  an  example  to  iiis  flock,  in  righteousness,  in 
fchh,  in  love,  in  peace,  in  word,  and  in  purity.  He  was 
exceeding  hospitable,  and  kept  a  table  for  the  poor ;  and 
was  universally  beloved,  honoured,  and  esteemed,  by  his 
vi^le  diocese. 

Many  well  disposed  persons  in  the  parishes  of  Balshaqi 
,in  Cambridgeshire,  and  of  Stretliall  in  Essex,  met  together 
OQ  holidays,  and  at  other  times,  after  they  had  done  work, 
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to  read  the  scriptures,  and  to  confirm  one  another  in  the 
christian  faith  and  practice  ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  cominia- 
sioners  were  informed  of  their  assemhlies,  the  partona 
of  the  parishes  were  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  aup|aPMa 
them;  though  the  honest  people  declared  theii»elYiea 
conformable  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  and  that  they 
met  together  after  dinner,  or  after  supper,  upon  hdidaji 
only  for  their  own  and  their  families  instructioD,  for 
the  reformation  of  vice,  and  for  a  forther  acquaintance 
with  the  word  of  God.  But  our  Archbishop  had  nither 
these  poor  people  should  be  drinking  and  gaming  at  an ' 
ale-house,  than,  engaged  in  a  religious  assembly,  not  ap- 
pointed by  public  authority. 

Mr.  Sampson,  late  dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxon,  was 
tliis  ye^r  struck  with'  the  dead  palsy  on  one  side,  wliicA 
made  him  resign  his  lecture  in  the  church  of  WhittingtOD 
college,  which  he  had  held  to  this  time.  It  was  in  the  . 
gift  of  the  Cloth-worker's  company,  to  whom  he  reooim- 
mended  Mr.  Deering  for  his  successor ;  but  Deering  bdng 
silenced  for  non-conformity,  the  Archbishop  utterly  refused 
him,  which  Sampson  complained  of  in  a  letter  to  the 
treasurer,  humbly  desiring  that  if  the  Cloth-wovkcn 
chose  him,  that  his  lordship  would  use  his  interest  with 
the  Archbishop,  not  to  refuse  him;  but  his  grace  was  in- 
flexible, and  so  the  business  miscarried. 

Sampson  was  a  most  exact  man  in  hi9  principles  fni 
morals ;  and  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things^  for  a  good 
conscience. 

Parker's  zeal  against  the  puritans  betrayed  him  some-^ 
times  into  great  inconveniences;  like  a  true  inquisitor^* 
he  listened  to  every  idle  story  of  his  scouts,  and  sent  it 
presently  to  the  Queen  or  council ;  and  the  older  he  grevr* 
the  more  did  his  jealousies  prevail.  One  of  lus  servants 
acquainted  him,  that  there  was  a  design  of  the  puritans 
against  the  life  of  the  lord  treasurer  and  his  own ;  and 
that  the  chief  conspirator  was  one  Uudertree, .  encouiaged 
by  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester :  The  old  Archbishop  was 
almost  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  the  news,  as  appears  by 
the  following  passage  in  his  letter  to  the  treasurer :  This 
horrible  conspiracy  says  he  has  so  astonished  me,  that  my 
will  and  memory  arc  quite  gone   I  would  I  ^  were  dead 
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before  I  seeiinth  my  corporal  eyes,  that  which  is  now 
brought  to  a  foil  Hpeness. 

The  Archbishop  sent  out  his  scouts,  to  apprehend  tlie  y  -  ^^. 
conspirators  that  his  steward  had  named,  who  pretended  a  ;  ^:  •  . 
secret  correspondence  with  Undertree;  and  among  others  .^  •  t^  ^ 
who  were  talccn  into  custody,  were  the  reverend  Messrs.  ' 
Bonham,  Brown,  and  Stonden,  divines  of  great  name  among, '  ' '  '  ' 
the  puritans :  Stonden  had  becit  one  of  the  preachers  to  .  * 
the  Queen's  army,  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  sent  *    - 

against  the  northern  rebels.  Many  persons  of  honour  were 
also  accused,  as  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Leicester,  and  others. 
But  when  Undertree  came  to  be  examined  before  the  coun- 
cil,  the  whole  appeared  to  be  a  sham,  between  Undertree 
and  the  Archbishop's  steward,  to  disgrace  the  puritans,  and 
ponish  them  as  enemies  to  the  state,  as  well  as  the  church. 
So  early  was  the  vile  practice  of  fathering  sliam  plots  upon 
tiie  puritans  begun,  which  was  repeated  so  often  in  the 
next  age.  Undertree  had  forged  letters  in  the  names  of 
Bonham,  Stonden,  and  others ;  as  appeared  to  a  demon- 
stration when  they  were  produced  before  the  council,  for 
they  were  all  written  with  one  hand.  When  he  was  exa- 
mined about  his  accomplices,  he  would  accuse  nobody,  but 
took  the  whole  upon  himself;  so  that  their  honours  wrote 
immediately  to  the  Archbishop,  to  discharge  his  prisoners. 
But,  which  is  a  little  unaccountable,  neither  Undertree  nor 
die  Archbishop's  steward,  received  any  punishment. 

His  grace's  reputation  suffered  by  this  plot ;  all  impar- 
tial men  cried  out  against  him,  for  shutting  up  men  of 
diaracter  and  reputation  in  prison,  upon  such  idle  re]X)rts. 
The  puritans  and  their  friends  reflected  upon  his  honour 
and  honesty ;  and  in  particular  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Chatterton,  master  of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge. 
The  Earl  of  Leicester  could  not  but  resent  his  ill  usage  of  him, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  repay  had  he  been  so 
minded;  the  Archbishc^  having  executed  an  act  of  justice, 
as  he  called  it,  upon  a  person  in  the  late  plot,  after  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  court  forbidding  him  to  do  it :  which 
was  not  very  consistent  with  his  allegiance.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop braved  out  his  conduct  against  every  body,  after  hw 
own  brethren  the  Bishops,  and  all  the  world  had  abandoned 
him.     One  of  the  last  public  acts  in  which  he  was  em- 
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})loycd,  was  visiting  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in 
ticular  the   Isle  of  \\  ight ;  and  here  he  made  use  of  audi 
methods  of  severity  as  made  him  talked  agaiDst^  all  flver 
the  country.    This  Island  H-as  a  place  of  resort  for  faraga 
protestantS)  and  sea-faring  met  of  all  countries,  which  oc- 
casioned the  Iwbits  and   ceremonies  not  to  be  so  strict^ 
cihsened  as  in  other  pUices,  their  trade  and  coomieroe  rc» 
quiring  a  latitude ;   when  the  Ar(4ibishop  came  thither  widi 
his  retinue,  he  gave  hiuisclf  no  trouble  about  the  ueUure  of 
the  ihland,  but  turned  out  all  those  ministers  who  refused  the 
habits,  and   shut  up  their  churches.     Hiis  was  so  grci^t  a 
concern  to  the  inhabitants^  tJiat  they  sent  up  their   com- 
plaints to  the   Eurl  of  Ixicester,  who  made  such  ^  report   to 
the  Queen,  of  the  Archbishop's  proceedings,   dvat  lier  Ma- 
jesty  immcdiHtely  gave  order,  that  things  sliouid  return  t0 
tlieir  former  channel ;   and  wln^n  he  came  to  court  after  his 
visitation,  her  Majesty  reecivcil   him  eoldly,  and  declared 
her  displeasure  against   his   unseasonable  se\'eritie&.    The 
Bishop  of  Winchester   also  complained,  that  tlie  clergy  of 
his  diocese  had  been  sifted  in  an  unmerciful  manner;   all 
which   instead  of  softt  ning  this  prelate,  drew  from  him  no- 
thing but  angiy  complaints. 

'Hiere  was  but  one  corner  of  the  British  dominions,  that 
r»ur  Archbishop's  arm   could    not   reach,  %i/.  the    Isles  of 
(luernsey  and  Jersey,  these  had  been  a  receptacle  for  the 
French   refugees   fmm    the   Parisian    massacre ;  and  l}'ing 
upon  the  coasts  of  France,  tlic  inhabitants  were  chicfl^  <^ 
that  nation,  and  were   allowed   the  use  of  the   Gene\'a  or 
French  discipline,  by  the  lords  of  the  council.     An  order  of 
the  states  of  France  had  been  formerly  obtained,  to  separate 
them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance  in 
Normandy,   liut  no  form  of  discipline  having  been  settled  by 
law,  since  the  reformation,  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Snape 
were  invited  to  assist  tlie  ministers,  in  framing  a  prt>pcr  dis- 
cipline for  their  churches :   this  fell  out  happily   for  Cart- 
wright,   who  being  forced  to  abandon  his   native  countrj-, 
made  this  the  place  of  his  retreat,     llic  two  divines   being 
arrived,  one  was  made  titular  pastor  of  Mount  Orgueil,  in 
Jersey;  and  the  other  of  Castle  Comet   in  Guernsey.     The 
representatives  of  the  several  churches,  being  it^scmbled  at 
St,  Peter's  Port,  in  Guernsey,  they  communicated  to  them 
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a  draught  of  disei|Aine,  which  was  debated,  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  use  of  those  islands,  and  finally  settled  the  year 
fUknring.  The  book  consists  of  twenty  chapters,  and  each 
ciuiiler  of  several  articles,  which  were  oonstently  observed 
in  these  islands,  tiU  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  when  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  sup- 
planted it 

Though  Ae  papists wete  the  Queen's  most  dangerous  Q^■ 
enemies,  her  Migesty  had  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  them  \ 
she  firequendy  released  them  out  of  jmson,  and  eonnrred  at 
their  rdjgioui  assemblies,  of  which  there  were  above  Ave 
thousand  in  England  at  this  time :  many  of  tfie  Queen^A 
subjects  resorted  to  the  Fartuguese  ambassador's  house  in 
Chiurteiwhouse  yard,  where  mass  was  publicly  celelHrated ;  and 
beoecic  the  sheriffii  and  recorder  of  London  distmbed  them, 
they  were  ooinmitfeed  to  the  Fleet,  by  the  Queen's  express 
oemmand.  At  the  same  time  they  were  practising  against 
the  Queen's  life.  And  that  their  religion  might  not  die 
with  the  present  age,  seminaries  were  erected  and  endowed 
in  sevend  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  education  of  English 
youth,  aikl  for  providing  a  succession  of  missionaries  to  be 
sent  into  England  for  the  propagation  of  their  iaidi.  The 
first  of  these  was  erected,  when  the  kingdom  was  excommu- 
nicated; after  which  many  others  were  founded,  to  the 
unspeakable  prejudice  of  the  protestant  religion. 

The  popish  nobility  and  gentry  sent  over  their  children 
to  these  colleges  for  education ;  and  it  is  incredible  what  a 
mass  of  money  was  collected  in  Elngland  for  their  mainte- 
nance, out  of  tlie  estates  of  such  catholics,  as  were  possessed 
of  abbey-lands;  the  Pope  dispensing  with  their  holding 
them  on  these  considerations. 

The  number  of  students  educated  in  these  colleges,  may 
be  collected  from  hence;  that  according  to  Saunders  an 
eminent  popisli  writer,  there  were  but  thirty  old  priests  re- 
maining in  England,  this  year,  the  twor  colleges  of  Douay 
and  Rome  alone,  in  a  very  few  years,  sent  over  tiiree  hun- 
dred;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there  was  a  like  pro- 
portion from  the  rest. 

About  this  time  began  to  appear  the  iiunily  of  Lovf , 
which  derived  its  pedigree  from  one  Honry  Nicholas,  a 
Dutchman,    9y  th^  ooofesskm  of  fiuth  published  thb  year. 
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it  appeals  they  were  high  enthusiasts;  that  they  allegorized 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  and  under  a  pnftence  of  attain- 
ing to  spiritual  perfection,  adopted  some  odd  and  whimsical 
opinions,  while  they  grew  too  lax  in  their  morals.  They  had 
tlieir  private  assemblies  for  devotion,  for  which  they  tasted 
of  the  severities  of  the  government 

But  the  weight  of  the  penal  hiws  fell  heaviest  upon  some 
of  the  German  AiiabaptisU,  who  refused  to  join  with*  the 
Dutch  or  English  churches.  There  were  two  sorts  of  Ana- 
baptists that  sprung  up  with  the  reformation  in  Gennany ; 
one  was  of  those  who  differed  only  about  the  subject  and 
mode  ^  baptism,  whether  it  should  be  administered  to'  in- 
fants or  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  dipping  the  whok 
body  under  water.  But  others  who  hixe  that  name,  wen 
mere  enthusiasts,  men  of  fierce  and  barbarous  tempen, 
who  broke  out  into  a  general  revolt,  and  raised  the  war 
called  the  rustic  war.  They  had  an  unintelligible  waj  of 
talking  of  religion,  which  they  usually  turned  into  all^ory; 
and  these  being  j(Hned  in  the  common  name  of  Anabaptists, 
brought  die  others  under  an  ill  character.  Twenty-seven  of 
them  were  apprehended  in  a  private  house,  without  Alders- 
gate,  where  they  were  assembled  for  worship ;  four  of  them 
recanted,  but  others  refusing,  eleven  of  them  all  Dutchmen, 
were  condemned  in  the  consistory  of  St.  Paul's  to  be  burnt, 
nine  of  whom  were  banished,  and  two  suflered  in  Smithfield; 
Tlius  the  writ  de  Hteretico  comburendoy  which  had  hung 
up  only  tn  terrorem  for  seventeen  years,  was  taken  down 
and  put  in  execution,  upon  these  unhappy  men.  The  Dutch 
congregation  interceded  earnestly  for  their  lives;  as  did 
Mr.  Fox  the  martyrologist,  in  an  elegant  latin  letter  to  the 
Queen,  but  she  was  immoveable. 

A  little  before  the  burning  of  these  heretics,  PSarker, 
Archl^ishop  of  Canterbury,  departed  this  life  :  he  was  bom 
at  Norwich,  1504,  and  educated  in  Bennet  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  he  married,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  live  privately  under  Queen  Maiy. 
Upon  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury;  and  how  he  managed  in  that 
high  station,  may  be  collected  from  the  foregoing  history. 
He  wrote  a  book  entitled  Antiquitates  BriiafmictB^  which 
shows  him  to  have  had  some  skill  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity  : 
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but  he  was  a  severe  churchman ;  of  a  rough  and  uncourtly   -  ^  ^/xt  -^ 
temper^  and  of  high  and  arbitrary  principles  both  in  church  -'  ■o.v^'fr 
and  state;  a  slave  to  the  prerogative   and  the  supremacy;   .      j)      / 
and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  puritans,  whom  he  persecuted       '  j  ^  , 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  law.     His  religion  consisted  in  a  /^'^j"'''^! 
servile  obedience  to  the  Queen's  injunctions,  and  in  regii-  -Vit<-  ,-."'!^ 
fatting  the  public  ser\ice  of  the  church :  but  he  had  too 
little  regard  for  public  virtue ;  his  entertainments  and  feast- 
ings  being  chiefly  on  the  Lord's  day.     He  was  a  consider- 
able benefactor  to  Bennet  College,  the  place  of  his  educa- 
tion, where  he  ordered  his  MS.   papers  to  be  deposited, 
which  have  been  of  considerable  service  to  the  writers  on 
tiie  English  refDrmation.      He  died  of  the  stone  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  Lam- 
beth Chapel,  where  his  body  rested  tiU  the  end  of  the  civil 
wars ;  when  Colonel  Scott  having  purchased  that  palace, 
took  down  the  monument  and  buried  the  bones  in  a  dung- 
hSiif  where  they  remained  till  some  years  after  the  retttora- 
tioD,  when  they  were  decently  deposited  near  the  place 
where  the  monument  had  stood,  which  was  now  again  erect- 
ed to  his  memory. 
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PayNamtfitary   Proceedhigs. — Rhe  of  the    Cmtrover^ 

about    DiscipIine.-^^^Cmsters  Deprived. Death  fjf 

Bishcjp  PUiiHgtoii. — Prcp/ie^higs  regulaied.^^Siqk- 
prestfd^^^^hHsh^p  Gruulal  sequeMfted  and  cm^fim^A* 
^Demu  fFhUiiHgtoH'9  tr^tMe^.-^Wi  deatk.-^Qnti» 
•cttrckst  ef  Ptemehm.^^^^Sfijfermg^  of  Mr.  S$uU$^^ 
fhll  (kmfmnmiy  required. — Stainiee  agamsi  stdmwiuf 
the  Qmeen*e  Smbferta  to  Popery^  and  obligwg  to  aitemi 
the  Church. — Rise  of  the  Brownists. — T%eir  principhi. 
— Their  persecutions, — Execution  of  Campion  the 
Jesuit.— Mr.  fFright's  si{fferings.—Mr.  Copping  and 
Mr.  Thackerputto  death  for  Non-Conformiiy.'^Lom 
State  of  Religion. — Death  aiul  Character  of  Mr* 
Gilping. — Death  of  Archbishop  Grindal. 

1^  RIND  A  L,  Archbishop  of  York,  succeeded  Parker  in  the 
^^  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  divine  of  moderate 
principles,  and  moved  no  faster  in  severity  against  the  piuri« 
tans,  than  his  superiors  obliged  him.  Sandys  was  translated 
from  London  to  York,  and  Aylmer  was  advanced  to  the 
see  of  London.  This  last  was  one  of  the  exiles,  and  had 
been  a  favourer  of  puritanism.  In  the  convocation  of  1S62, 
when  the  question  about  the  habits  was  debated,  be  with- 
drew, and  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  afiair ;  but  on 
his  advancement  he  became  a  new  convert,  and  a  cnlel 
persecutor  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  a  man  of  a  quick  spirit, 
and  of  no  extraordinary  character. 

The  parliament  being  now  sitting,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  Lords,  to  mulct  such  as  did  not  ooni6 
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to  church  itnd  Mceiv«  the  sacrament,  vith  die  pajMsnt 
of  certain  sui^a  of  money :  but  it  was  tfaoiq[;lit  pic^  Co 
drop  it  for  the  j^lrfeseilt.    The    convocation    was  buty  Ml 
fipuning  artidea,  on  the  admitting  of  fit  ^ncms  to  the 
jninistiy,  and  establishiog  good  order  in  the  church,    Thh*^ 
tBcn  d.  them  were  paUishcd  with  the  Queen's  tfeencCy 
though  they  had  Hot  the  broad  xal ;  but  die  other  two, 
for  marrying  at  all  times  ^of  the«  year,  and  for  ptivs^  bap* 
tism  in  cases  of  necessity,  her  Majesty  would  net:  counte- 
nance.   One  of  the  articles  makes  vwd  all  lieenota  for 
pceaching,  but  provides,  tliat  such  as  should  be  thoii^t 
meet  for  that  office,  should  be  re-admitted  without  difficulty 
or  charge.    This  had  been  practised  once  and  again  in 
Pkrker's  time,  and  was  now  renewed,  that  by  disqualifying 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  they  might  dear  the  ehuit»h  of 
all  the  non-confonnists  at  once ;  and  if  all  the  iMshops  had 
been  equally  severe,  in  renewiog  thefr  llecneeS)  the  church 
would  have  been  destitute  of  all  preaching  5  lor  the^tk)dy 
dr  the  conforming  clergy  were  so  ignorant  and  ilUterate, 
that  many  who  had  cure  for  souls,  were  incapable  of  preach- 
iQg,  or  even  of  reading  to  the  edification  of  the  hearers  ; 
hd^g  obliged  by  law  only  to  read  the  service,  and  administer 
the  sacrament  in  person  once  in  half  a  year,  on  fcrfetture  of 
fivepounds  to  the  poor, 

lue  non-conformist  ministers,  under  (the  chaiucter  of 
curates  or  lecturers,  supplied  the  defects  of  these  idle 
dron^,  for  a  snudl  rccompence  from  the  incumbent,  aiiA 
the  voluntary  contribution  of  the  parish;  and  by  dmr  warm 
and  afieetionate  preachings  gained  the  heaits  of  the  peo^ 
pie :  they  resided  upon  their  curacies,  and  went  from  house 
toliouse,  visiting  their  parishioners,  and  instructiiig  their 
Children,  as  loug  as  they  could  keep  their  licences.  lYius 
most  of  the  puritan  ministers  remained  as  yet  within  the 
church,  and  their  followers  attended  upon  die  word  and 
sacraments  in  such  places,  where  there  were  sober  and 
orthodox  preachers. 

But  stUi  tliey  continued  their  assooiaticms  and  privaie 
assemblies  for  recovering  th^  discipline  of  the  church,  wa 
more  primitive  standard :  this  was  a  grievance  to  the  Queen 
a^  ^Couit  Bishops,  wlio  were  deterpained  agiinA  all  swA 
iooovationg.    Strsnije !   That  men  ihould  eonfssi  ki  tMr 
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public  scrrice,  every  first  day  of  lint,  that  thejre  was^  a 
godly  discipline  in  the  primitive  church  ;  that  this  discip- 
line is  not  exercised  at  present  in  the  Church  of  Engfamd, 
but  tliat  it  15  much  to  be  wished  ttu&t  it  were  restored;  and 
yet  that  they  should  not  only  never  attempt  to  restore  it, 
but  set  themselves  with  violence  and  oppression,  to  crush  all 
endeavours  that  way  !  for  the  reader  will  observe,  that  this 
was  one  chief  occasion  of  the  sufferings  of  the  puritans,  in 
the  follov^'ing  part  of  tliis  reign. 

Some  of  the  ministers  of  Northampton  and  Warwidi- 
shire,  in  one  of  their  ass<R'iated  meetings,  agreed  upon 
certain  rules  of  discipline  in  their  several  i^arishes;  but 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  practise  them,  the  Court  took  the 
alarm,  and  sent  letters  to  the  new  Archbishop  to  suppress 
them.  His  grace  accordingly  sent  to  the  Bishops  of  those 
dioceses,  to  see  things  reduced  to  their  former  state,  and  if 
need  were,  to  send  for  assistance  from  himself  or  the  ecclest- 
astidll  commissioners :  accordingly  the  two  heads  of  the  asso- 
ciation, were  taken  into  custody,  and  sent  up  to  London. 
Some  time  after  there  was  another  assembly  at  Mr.  Knew* 
stubb*s  church,  at  Cockfield  in  Suffolk,  where  sixty  clergy- 
men of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire,  met  to  confer 
on  the  common  prayer,  and  come  to  some  agreement  as  to 
what  might  he  tolerated,  and  what  was  to  be  refused.  They 
consulted  also  about  apjiarcl,  holidays,  &c.  From  thence 
they  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  at  the  time  of  the  next  com- 
mencement, and  from  thence  to  London,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  concealed,  by  the  general  resort  of  the  people  to  par- 
liament. Tlieir  design  was  to  introduce  a  reformation 
without  a  separation.  '^Fhe  chief  debate  in  their  assemblies 
was,  how  far  this  or  the  other  particular  might  consist  with 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  l>e  moulded  into  a  consistency 
with  episcopacy.  They  ordjiined  no  ministers;  and  though 
they  maintained  the  choice  of  the  people  to  be  the  essen- 
tial call  to  the  pastonil  charge,  yet  most  of  thcin  admitted 
of  ordination  and  induction  by  the  bi.Nhop  only,  as  the  officer 
appointed  by  law,  that  the  minister  nn'giit  be  enabled  to 
demand  his  legal  dues  from  the  parish. 

In  the  room  of  that  pacific  prelate  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of 

Norwich,  the  Queen  nominated   Dr.  Freke,  a  divine  of  a 

^  ^uitc  different  spirit,  who  in  his  primary*  visitation,   made 
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sad  haToc  tmong  th6  puritan  ministers.  Among  others 
ivlio  were  suspended  in  that  diocese^  were^  Messrs.  More, 
Crick,  Leeds,  Roberts,  and  Dowe,  all  ministers  in  or  near 
the  city  of  Norwich :  they  addressed  the  Queen  and  coun- 
cil for  relief ;  but  were  told,  that  her  Majesty  was  fully 
bent  to  remove  all  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  conform 
to  established  orders.  Mr.  Gawton,  minister  of  Goring,  in 
the  same  diocese,  being  charged  with  not  wearing  the  sur- 
plice, nor  observhig  the  order  of  the  Queen's  book,  he 
confessed  the  former,  but  said  t^at  in  other  things  he  was 
oonfomMble,  though  he  did  not  keep  exactly  to  the  rubric. 
When  the  Bishop  charged  him  with  holding  divers  errors, 
he  answered,  we  are  here  not  above  half  a  dozen  unconfor* 
mabie  ministers  in  this  city;  and  if  you  will  confer  with  us 
by  gaming,  we  will  yield  up  our  very  lives,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  prove  our  doctrines  to  be  consonant  to  the  word  of 
God.  After  his  suspension,  he  sent  his  lordship  a  bold 
letter,  in  which  he  maintained,  that  Christ  was  the  only 
lawgiver  in  his  church. 

Mr.  Harvey,  another  minister  of  the  same  city,  was  cited 
beforie  the  Bishop,  for  preaching  against  the  hierarchy  of 
bishops  and  their  ecclesiastical  officers ;  and  for  which  he 
was  suspended  from  his  ministry,  with  M^srs.  Vincent, 
Cxoodwin,  and  John  Mapes.  Mr.  Rockrey,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  a  person  of  great  learning  and  merit, 
was  expelled  the  University  for  non-conformity  to  the 
habits.  Lord  Burleigh  the  chancellor  got  him  restored,  and 
dispensed  with  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which,  the  master 
ct  his  college  admonished  him  three  times,  to  conform 
himself  to  the  custom  of  the  University  in  the  habits,  which 
he  refusing,  was  finally  discharged,  as  an  example  to  others. 
About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Grcenham,  minister  of  Drayton, 
was  suspended,  a  man  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  wIk)  though 
he  would  not  subscribe  or  conform  to  the  habits,  avoided 
speaking  of  them,  that  he  might  not  give  ofl'ence;  and 
wlioevcr  reads  his  letter  to  Cox,  ^ishop  of  Ely,  ^iH  wonder 
what  sort  of  men  they  must  be,  who  could  bear  hardtm  so 
peaceable  a  divine.  Some  time  before  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  Mr.  Stroud  the  suspended  minister  of  Cran- 
brook,  returned  to  his  parish  church,  but  being  represented 
to  the  present  Archbishop  as  a  disturberof  the  peace,  he 
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VM  forbid  to  centiinic  his  acoustoaied  esercibCft  in  the 
cliurchy  and  conuiumded  to  leave  the  counoy;  but  the  goodl 
man  was  so  unhrenally  beloved,  that  the  whole  coiiiitj  of 
Kent  almost,  signed  petitions  to  the  Archbishop,  for  hit 
continuance  among  them.  Such  a  reputation  had  this  good 
nan  among  all  who  had  any  taste  for  true  piety,  and  acal 
for  the  pvotestant  religion  I  By  the  threatening  of  Ajlnaf 
Bisliop  of  London,  he  had  been  prevailed  with  to  subscribe 
with  some  reserve,  for  the  su{^rt  of  a  starving  family ;  and 
yet  he  was  continually  vexed  in  the  spiritual  courts. 

Two  eminent  divines  of  {luritan  principles  died  this 
year ;  one  w*as  James  Pilkington,  Bishop  pf  Durliam ;  he 
was  desceiulcd  from  a  considerable  family  near  Bolton  in 
LancaiihiA.*,  and  was  educated  in  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
of  wliich  he  was  master.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  he  was  an 
exile  for  the  gospel ;  upon  the  accession  of  Elliaabeth,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Durham,  being  esteemed 
a  learned  man  and  a  profound  divine ;  but  could  hardly 
be  prevailed  with  to  accept  it,  on  account  of  the  habits, 
to  which  he  expressed  a  very  great  dislike  ;  he  was  always 
a  great  friend  and  favourer  of  the  non-conformists,  and  a 
truly  pious  bishop.  He  died  in  peace  at  his  house  at 
Bishops  AukUnd,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
other  was  Mr.  E.  Deering.  He  was  fellow  of  Christ  Ccdlege 
Cambridge,  a  pious  and  faithful  preacher,  a  learned  man  and 
-fine  orator,  but  in  one  of  his  sermons  before  the  Queen,  took 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  when  her  Majesty  vras  under  perse- 
cution, her  motto  was  Tanquam  ovis  ;  but  now  it  mignt  bc^ 
Tanquam  indomita  juvenca^  As  an  untamed  heifer:  far 
which  he  was  forbid  preaching  at  Court  for  the  future^  and 
lost  all  his  preferments  in  the  chua^h. 

Archbishop  Grindai<  had  cndeavouvcd  to  regulate  the 
pr<q)hesyings,  and  cover  them  fiuni  the  objections  of  the 
Court,  by  enjoining  the  ministers  to  oljser\'e  decency  and 
order,  by  forbidding  them  to  meddle  with  politics  and 
church  government,  and  by  piohibiiin^  all  non-coufuru4st 
ministers  and  laymen  from  Wnvr  .speakers.  The  other 
Bisb(q>s  also  in  their  several  di<)ccsi>.s,  ])ublishcd  a  number 
of  conciliatory  regulatioas.  But  the  Queen  was  res<Jved 
to  siq>press  them ;  and  having  sent  for  llie  Archbishop,  told 

1^  she  waribformed  tbat  the  rites  mul  ceremonies  of 
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the  ehufchy'^were  not  duly  observed  in  these  pn^hesyings ; 
tliM  peisons  not  lawfully  called  to  be  ministers  exercised 
in  them  :  that  the  assemblies  themselves  were  illegal,  not 
bdng  allowed  by  public  authority  j  that  the  laity  neglected 
their  secular  aflhirs^  by  repairing  to  these  meetings^  which 
fiUed  their  heads  with  notion^,  and  might  occasion  disputes 
and  seditions  in  the  state ;  that  it  was  good  for  the  church  to 
have  hot  'few  preachers,  three  or  four  in  a  county  being 
SHlBclenf.  She  farther  declared  her  dislike  of  the  number 
6i  these  eseiciseSj  and  therefore  commanded  him  peremp- 
torily to  put  them  down.  Letters  ot  this  tenor  were  sent 
to  idl  the  Bishops  in  England ;  most  erf  whom  complied 
readily  widi  the  Queen's  letter,  and  put  down  the  pro- 
phesyings ;  but  some  did  it  with  reluctance,  and  purely  in 
ob^fienc^  to  the  royal  command. 

But  our'  Archbishop,  he  who  had  complied  with  all  the 
Qitft!i*n  itajuBCtioQS,  and  with  the  severities  of  the  eccle- 
nhafiral  eommissioiiers  against  the  puritans  hitherto,  is 
now  distressed  in  conscience,  and  constrained  to  disobey 
the  royal  oommands  in  an  affidr  of  much  less  consequence 
Aan  others  he  had  formerly  complied  with.  Instead  there- 
fae  of  i^vilig  directions  to  his  archdeacons,  to  execute 
the  Qoeeii's  oominands,  he  writes  a  bmg  and  earnest  letter 
to  her  Miqetty^  to  inform  her  of  the  necessity  and  use- 
folnesa  of  preachings  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  exer- 
cises j;  in  the  conclusion  of  which  he  puts  her  in  mind, 
that  thouch  she  was  a  great  and  mighty  princete,  she  was 
BemtheleM  a  inortal  creature,  and  accountable  to  God: 
akid  concludes  with  a  dechuration,  that  whereas  b<efore  there 
were  not  three  able  preachers,  now  there  were  thirty  fit 
to  pr^Mdi  at  Paul's  Cms,  and  forty  or  fifty  besides,  able  to 
instruct  their  own  cures.  That  therefore  he  could  not  with- 
out oflenee  of  the  majesty  of  God,  send  out  injunctions 
for  fltapprc^injg  the  exercises.  The  Qiieen  was  so  inflamed 
with  this  letter,  that  she  determined  to  make  an  example 
of  the  honest  Ajrchbishop^  as  a  terror  to  the' whole  bench : 
she  would  not  suffer  her  commands  to  be  disputed  by  the 
primate  of  all  England,  but  by  an  order  from  the  star 
chamber,  confined  him  imme^ately  to  his  house,  and 
sequestered  him  from  hb  arcluepiscopal  function  for  six 
voti  1.  w 
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innnths.  This  was  a  high  duiphy  of  the  suprdnacy^  wheo- 
tlic  head  of  the  church,  being  a  woman,  without  ooiisidti^g 
the  Bi^liops,  or  any  of  tlie  clergy  in  convocation  assemhlo^ 
.^hall  pronounce  so  peremptorily  in  a  matter  purely  respect- 
ing religion ;  and  for  non-compliance,  tie  up  the  hands  of 
Ler  Arclikihiiop,  who  is  the  first  mover  under  the  prince  in 
iill  ecclc»iastical  aftkirs. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  six  nx>nths,  Grindal  was 
mlvLNcd  to  ninki*  his  siibmissiion,  which  he  did  so  fiv  as  to 
acknow  Icd^H*  the  Quccn*>  mildiicss  and  gentleness  in  hb 
rrstraiiit,  and  to  prom i^c  obedience  for  the  future;  but  he 
ccntid  nut  be  pc:r>ii:ulcd  to  retract  his  opinion,  and  confess 
his  .sorrow  for  what  was  past;  there  was  therefore  some 
talk  of  di"privin^  bini,  which  being  thought  too  severCf 
bis  sequestration  was  still  continued  till  about  a  ycv 
before  his  death ;  however  his  grace  never  recovered  the 
Queen's  favour.  Thus  ended  the  prophesyings,  or  leli* 
gious  exercises  of  the  clergy;  an  vsefiil  institutioo  for 
promoting  christian  knowledge  and  piety,  at  a  time  when 
liutli  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  nation.  The  Queen 
put  them  doi^'n  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  they 
enlightened  the  people's  minds  in  the  scripture,  and  en- 
<.ouragcd  their  enquiries  after  truth;  her  Majesty  being 
alwaysi  of  opinion,  that  knowledge  and  learning  ia  thq 
laity,  would  only  endanger  their  peaceable  submission  to 
her  absolute  will  and  pleasure. 

This  year  put  an  end  to  tlu^  life  of  that  eminent  divine^ 
Mr.  T.  Lever,  a  great  favourite  of  Elizabeth  till  he  refused 
ihc  iiabits.  He  was  master  of  St.  John's  Collc^^  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  aud  redcoocd 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  those  times.  He 
had  a  true  zeal  for  the  protcstant  religion,  and  wa^  an  esik 
for  it,  all  the  reign  of  Mar}'.  Upon  Elizabeth's  accession, 
he  might  hare  had  the  higher  prcfcrmeut  ia  the  ^urehy 
but  could  not  accept  it,  upon  the  terms  of  subscription 
and  wearing  the  habits ;  he  n-as  thcrcfare  suspended  by  the 
ecciesia.stical  commissioners;  till  his  great  name,  and  sin- 
gular merit,  reflecting  an  odium  upon  those  who  had  de- 
prived the  church  of  his  labours,  and  exposed  him  a  seoond 
time  to  po\-erty  and  u'ant,  he  wasr  at  length  dispensed  with, 
aud  mude   Archdeacon  of  Cue,  and  master  of  Sherburne 
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iMWphal^  near  Durham,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  lils 
days,  in  great  reputation  and  usefulness :  he  was  a  resolute 
iion«oonfiMrmist,  and  wrote  letters  to  encourage  the  de- 
prived ministers  to  stand  by  their  principles^  and  wait 
patiently  for  a  further  reformation.  Had  h<^  lived  a  little 
longer,  he  had  been  persecuted  by  the  new  Bishop,  as  his 
brother,  ^liittingham  was;  but  God  took  him  ,away  from 
the  evil  to  oome :  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  hospital,  by 
his  brodier  Ralph  Lever. 

Mr.  Cartwr^t  upon  his  return  from  the. isle  of 
Guernisey,  was  chosen  preacher  to  one  of  the  English 
fiictories  at  Antwerp:  these  factories  submitted  to  the 
discq>line  of  the  Dutch  churches,  ahiong  whom  they  lived, 
and  their  ministers  became  members  of  the  consistories. 
WUIe  Cartwright  was  here,  many  of  the  English,  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  conformity,  or  the  English 
manlier  of  giving  <Mrdcrs,  went  over  thither,  and  were 
Ofdttued  by  the  presbyters  of  those  churches;  nay^ 
some  who  had  received  deacons  orcicrs  in  the  church  of 
Ekigfamd,  chose  to  be  made  full  ministers  by  the  foreign 
consistones. 

Pilkington,  late  Bishop  of  Durliam,  was  succeeded  by 
I>r.  Barnes,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  prelate  of  severer  princi- 
ples thin  bis  predecessor;  who  liaving  in  vain  attempted  to 
lediiee  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  to  aa  absolute  conformity, 
eompfauned  to  his  metr(qx>litan  of  the  lax  government  of  his 
plediecessor,  and  of  the  numbers  of  non-^conformists, 
#Mon'  he  could  not  reduce*  to  the  established  orders  of  the 
eiMrelh'  Upon  this  Sandys,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York, 
MKdvied  to  visit  his  whole  province,  and  to  begin  with 
Daduan,  where  Dean  Whittingham  was  the  principal 
Smb .under  the  Bishop;  he  was  a  divine  of  great  learning, 
tad  of  long  standing  in  the  church,  but  not  ordained  accord- 
ihg'  to  the  form  of  the  English  service.  TIic  accusation 
agunsf^him^- was  4>ranched  out  into^  thirty-five  articles, 
and  forty-nine  interrogatories,  the  chief  whereof  was  his 
^enevm-  or$nation.  The  dean,  instead  of  answering  the 
dniig^  stood  by  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Durham,  and 
denied  the  Arehbishop's  power  of  visitation,  upon  which 
Ms  grace  was  pleased  to'  excommunicate  him;  but  Whit- 
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tingham  appcaM  to  the  Queeiiy  who  directed  a 
•ion  to»  the  Archbiihop^  to  the  lord  pieaident  of  the 
eil  in  the  north,  and  to  the  Dean  of  York,  to  dcteiuuBi 
the  ndidity  of  his  ordination,  and  to  enquire  into  tlie  ocImt 
mifldeaieanors  contained  in  the  articles.  The  piesidentflf 
the  north  m-as  a  fiivourer  of  the  puritans,  and  Dr.  Hvttoi^ 
Dean  of  York,  was  of  Whittingham's  principles,  and  boldlf 
averred,  that  tlie  dean  was  ordained  in  a  better  sort  ikan 
even  the  Archbishop  himself;  so  that  the  commission  cams 
to  nothing. 

But  Sandys,  vexed  at  the  disappointment,  and  at  the 
calling  in  question  his  right  of  Tisitation,  obtained  anoiha' 
commission  directed  to  himself,  and  some  otheis  whom  lie 
could  depend  upon,  to  vkit  the  church  of  Duriiam.  TW 
chief  design  was  to  deprive  Whittingham  as  a  tayaiaB: 
when  tlie  dean  appeared  before  die  commissionew^  lie 
produced  a  certificate  under  the. hands  of  eight  pefaoqa^ 
fur  the  manner  of  his  ordination  in  these  wcHrds  t— ^  It 
pleased  God,,  by  the  suffirages  of  the  whole  congrfgatknip 
at  Geneva,  orderly  to  choose  Mr.  W.  Whittingham,.  mM 
the  office  of  preaching  the  word  of  God  and  miniatering 
the  sacraments;,  and  he  was  admitted  minister;  and  so 
publijibcd,  with  such  other  ceremonies  as  here  are  used 
and  accustomed."  It  was  objected,  that  here  was  wo 
mention  of  a  hishopioi  a  superintendent,  nor  of  any  mrtitnat 
solemniries,  nor  so  much  as  of  imposition  of  hands j.  tki| 
dean  replied,  there  was  mention  in  geuenl  of  the  ccff^ 
monies  of  that  church,  and  that  he  was  able  to  provm.  k^ 
vocation  to  be  the  same  that  all  the  nunisters  c^  Gaiiem 
liad:  upon  which  the  Lord  president  rose  up  and  aaidlp  thai 
he  could  not  in  conscience  a^ree  to  dqirive  him  te  4b|t 
causeonly,  far  (says  he)  it  will  be  ill  taken  by  all  tht  go^i 
ahd  learned  both  at  Ikhbc  and  abniad,  that  wa  should  alioaa 
of  the  popish  massing  priests  in  otir  minist^,  and  disallov 
of  minister  tnade  in  a  reformed  church;  whcrenpoft  tka 
commission  was  adjoulned  tine  die. 

But  the  death  of  Mt.  Whittingham,  trhich  harpenM 
ahout  six  months  after,  put  an  end  to  this,  and  dl  Ida 
other  troubles :  he  was  born  in  Chisster,  and  educatmd  fat 
Biases  Nose  Coll^a  Qxon;  h^  was  afterwanb  transhled 
lo  Christ  Church,  when  it^wps  ftmnded  by  Hemj'tlie 
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SSglitb  being  reckoned  one  of  the  best  scholars  In  ihe  Uni» 
'rmky.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary^  he  was  with  the  exiles 
-at  fVaiikibrt,  and  upon  the  division  diere  went  with  part  t>f 
"the  congregation  to  Geneva,  and  became  their  minister. 
He  had  a  great  share  in  translating  the  Geneva  BiUe,  and 
'tiie  psalms  in  metre.  Upoa  his  return  home,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  deanery  of  Duiham,  where  he  spent  die  re- 
niainder  of  Ids  life.  He  did  good  service  against  the  popish 
rebels  in  the  north,  and  in  repelling  the  Archbishop  of 
Yorki  finoin  visit&g  the  churth  of  Durham ;  but  he  was  :A 
best  but  a  lukewarm  conformist,  an  enemy  ^to  the  liaint^ 
and  a  promoter  of  the  Geneva  doctrine  and  discipline. 
However,'  he  was  a  truly  pious  and  reli^ous  man,  an  ex- 
eeDent  preacher,  and  an  ornament  to  religion.  He  died 
Iriiile  the  cause  of  his  dqprivation,  for  not  being  ordained 
aeeording  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church,  was  depending 
in  thcfixty-fifth  year/>f  his  age. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Bishop  of  NorwiclTs  seventy  in 
the  primary  visitation;  his  lordship* went  on  still  in  the 
ame  lAethod,  not  without  some  marks  of  unfair  designs ; 
'for  iiht  incumbent  of  Sprowton,  being  suspected  to  be  of 
die  fiumly  of  -Love,  his  lontihip  deprived  him,  and  im* 
miriialcly  begged  the  living  for  Ids  son-in-law,  who  wm 
already  ardideacon  of  SvlflUk.  He  shewed  no  mercy  to 
US'Hispended  cleigy,  though  they  offered  to  subscribe,  as 
te  as  die  laws  of  d^e  reahn  required.  At  length  they  peti- 
tioiied  their  metropolitan  Grindal,  who  thou(^  in  disgpaoe, 
fieaaad  tbem  to  preach  throughout  the  whde  diocese  cf 
Korwicfa,  durmUe  beneplacita,  provided  they  did  not  preacfh 
s^ainst  the  established  orders  of  the  church,  nor  move  con- 
tentkm  about  ceremonies ;  but  still  th^  ware  deprived  of 
Aeir  livings. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  an  admir^  preacher,  and  incumbent 
of  anafish  in  Suffolk,  vrtis  suspended  by  the  same  Bishop, 
Ibr  not  complying  with  the  rites  uid  ceremonies  of  the 
dmirch.  Mr.  Calthorp,  a  gentleman  of  quality  in  the 
eomty,  applied  to  the  l(Mrd  treasurer  in  his  behalf;  ai^ 
the  treasurer  writ  to  the  bish<^,  requesting  him  to  take 
offhb  sequestration;  but  his  lordship  replied,  thaf  what 
lie.  had  done  was  by  virtue  of  the  Queen's  letter  to  him, 
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rt-qnirin^  liim  to  allow  of  no  ministerSf  but  such  M 
perfectly  couforiuable.  Mr.  Calthorp  nrplied^  and  mgied 
the  great  want  the  church  had  of  such  good  men,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence,  for  wIhmc  fitness  for  his  work,  he  would  undo^ 
take  the  ehicf  gentlemen  of  credit  in  the  county  shoMld 
ccnify ;  but  hi»  sequestration  was  still  continued.  The 
like  severities  were  used  in  most  other  dioceses.  Ibe 
Bishop  (»f  I^indoii  eajne  not  l>ehind  the  chief  of  his  bie- 
tlircu  in  his  persecuting  zeal  against  the  puritans ;  he 
gave  out  orders  fur  app'ii  itors  and  other  oflBcers,  to  go  finm 
chureli  tu  chureli,  iu  time  of  divine  service,  to  obsenre  the 
conform ity  of  the  minibter,  and  make  report  to  her  hbr 
jetty's  conimi!»3ioners.  As  this  prelate  had  no  compassioa 
in  his  nature,  he  hud  little  or  no  regard  to  the  bfivs 
of  his  cuuntr}',  or  the  cries  of  the  peq>le  after  the  woid  oC 
God. 

Great  was  the  scarcity  of  preachers  about  Englandp 
at  this  time ;  iu  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Nortk^ 
ampton,  there  was  not  one,  nor  had  been  for  k  consider- 
ahle  time,  though  the  |M.'oplc  applied  to  the  Bishop  of 
Xlie  diocese,  by  most  humble  su])plication  for  the  bread  of 
life.  In  the  euimty  uf  Cornwall  there  were  one  hundred 
and  forty  clergymen,  not  one  of  which  was  capable  of  preadh- 
ing  a  sermon,  and  most  of  them  were  plundbts  and  non- 
residents. Even  tlie  city  of  I^ndon,  was  in  a  kuncntahk 
case.  One  half  of  the  churches  at  least  were  destitute  of 
preaching  mini.sters.  The  people  of  Cornwall  complained 
tliut  the  grcate^t  part  of  their  churches,  then  one  hundred 
and  sixty  in  number,  were  supplied  by  men  who  were  guilty 
of  tlie  grossest  .^-ins. 

Hie  ground  of  this  scarcity,  was  no  other  than  the 
severity  of  the  high  commission,  and  the  narrow  terms 
of  conformity.  Most  of  the  old  incumbents,  says  Dr. 
Kcltridge,  are  disgm'sed  papists,  fitter  to  s|)ort  with  the 
timbrel  and  pipe,  than  to  take  into  their  hands  the  book 
of  the  Lord,  and  yet  there  was  a  rising  generation  of 
valuable  i)reachers,  ready  for  the  ministry;  if  they  might 
have  been  encouraged;  for  in  a  supplication  of  some  of 
the  students  of  Cambridge  to  the  parliament  about  this 
tiuje,  they  acknowledge,  that  there  were  plenty  of  able 
and  well  furnished  men  among  tliem,  but  tliat  they  cenld 
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nol  get  into  places  upon  equal  cott^titfns;  but  -^nteiirD^ 
men,  nay  the  scum  of  the  people,  were  preferred  befoit 
them ;  so  that  io  this- great  want  of  labourers,  we  (say  they) 
stand  idle  in  the  nuffket-plaec  all  the  day,  being  uiged 
with  subscriptions  before  the  Bishops,  to  approve  the  Rbnilih 
hieratchy,  and  all  the  efiects  of  tliFt  government,  to  be 
i^reeable  to  the  word  of  Crod,  which  with  no  safety  of  con  • 
science  we  can  accord  unto.  They  then  offer  a  conference 
or  disputation,  as  the  Queen  and  parliament  shall  agreed*  to 
put  an  amicable  end  to  these  differences,  that  the  church 
may  recover  some  discipline,  that  simony  and  pcijury  may 
be  bupished,  and  tliat  all  who  are  willing  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  souls,  may  be  employed ;  but  the  Queen  a)i!d 
Bishops  were  against  it. 

All  die  public  conversation  at  this  time,  ran  upon  the 
Oneen's  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  French  papist, 
wfaidi  was  thouf^t  to  be  as  good  as  concluded  3  the  pro- 
testaat  part  of  the  «iation  were  displeased  with  it,  and 
sdne  expressed  their  dark  apprehensions  in  the  piilpit* 
The  puritans  in  general -made  a  loud  protest  against  the 
match,  as  dreading  the  consequences  of  a  protestant  body 
being  under  a  popish  head.  Mr.  John  Stubbs,  a  student 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whose  sister  Mr.  Cartwright  had  married, 
a  gentleman  of  excellent  parts,  publbhed  a  treatise  this 
summer,  entitled  the  Gaping  Gulph  wherein  England '  will 
be  swallowed  up  with  the  French  marriage;  wherewith  the 
Queen  was  so  incensed,  that  she  immediately  issued  out 
*  proclamation  to  suppress  the  book,  and  to  apprehend 
the  author  and  printer.  At  the  same  time  the  lords  of 
the  council  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  clergy,  to  remove 
all  surmises  about  the  danger  of  the  reformation,  in  case 
the  match  should  take  place,  assuring  them  the  Queen 
would  suffer  no  alterations  In  religion,  by  any  treaty  with 
the  Duke,  and  forbidding  them  in  their  sermons  or  dis- 
courses to  meddle  with  such  high  matters.  Mr.  Stubbs 
the  author.  Singleton  the  printer,  and  Page  the  disperser 
of  the  abo\^-mentioned  book,  were  apprehended,  and 
sentenced  to  have  their  right  hands  cut  off,  by  virtue  of 
a  law  made  in  Mary's  reign,  against  the  authors  and  dis- 
persers  of  seditious  writings.  The  printer  vr^s  pardoned, 
but  Mn  Stubbs  and   Pbge  were  brought  to  a  scaffold. 
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cijectcd  in  the  maiket^plare  at  Westminster,  when  with 
a  teiribk  fonnality  their  r^t  hands  were  cut  oiF  by  driv* 
ing  a  clea?er  thmigh  the  wrist  with  a  maUet;  hot  I  le- 
member,  says  Cambden,  being  present,  Aat  as  soon  as 
Stubbs'  right  hand  was  cut  off,  he  puUed  off  Us  hat  with 
his  left,  and  said  with  a  loud  race,  God  save  die  Qaem } 
to  the  amaxement  of  the  spectators,  who  stood  silent,  cUher 
out  of  horror  of  the  punishment,  or  pity  to  the  man,,  or 
hatred  to  the  match.  Mr.  Stubbe  proved  afterwards  a 
fiiithAil  subject  tu  her  Majesty,  and  a  valiant  commander 
in  the  wars  of  Irebind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  sessions  of  parliament 
the  commons  voted,  that  as  many  of  their  members  as 
conveniently  could,  should  on  the  Sunday  fortnight,  as* 
scmble  and  meet  together,  in  the  Temple  Clmrch,  there 
to  have  preaching,  and  to  join  together  in  prayer,  with 
humiliation  and  fasting,  for  the  assistance  of  God's  qpirit 
in  all  their  consultations,  during  thb  parliament^  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  her 
realms.  The  house  was  so  cautious  as  not  to  name  their 
preachers,  for  fear  they  might  be  thought  puritanical,  but 
refcsred  it  to  such  of  her  Majesty's  privy  council,  as  were 
uicnibers  of  the  house.  Tliere  was  nothing  in  this  vote 
contrary  to  law,  or  unbecoming  the  wisdom  of  parliament, 
hut  the  Queen  ^"as  no  sooner  acquainted  with  it,  than  she 
sent  word  by  her  ncc-chamberlain,  that  she  did  mudi 
admire  at  so  great  a  rashness  in  tliat  house,  as  to  put  in 
execution  such  an  innovation,  without  her  privity  and 
pleasure  first  made  known  to  them.  Upon  which  it  was 
moved  by  the  couriers,  that  the  house  sliould  adcnow* 
lt*dge  their  offence  and  contempt,  and  humbly  crave, 
forgiveness,  with  a  foil  purpose  to  forbear  committing 
the  like  for  the  future ;  which  was  voted  accordingly.  A 
mean  and  abject  spirit  in  the  representative  body  of  the 
nation ! 

Her  Majesty  having  forbid  her  parliament  to  appcMut 
times  for  fasting  and  prayer,  took  hold  of  the  opixHtunity, 
and  gn\'e  the  like  injunctions  to  her  clergy ;  some  of  whom, 
after  the  putting  down  of  the  Prophesyings,  had  ventured 
to  agree  upon  da}'s  of  private  fasting  and  prayer  for  the 
Queen  and    church;  and    for    exhorting    the    people"  to 
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repentance  and  refbnnation  of  life,  at  such  times  and 
places  wheie  they  could  obtain  a  pulpit.  Al^  the  puritans 
and  tke  more  devout  part  of  the  confonning  clergy,  fell  in 
with  these  appointments ;  sometimes  there  was  one^  at 
Lieiceater ;.  sometimes  at  Coventiy  and  at  Stamford,  and 
m  other  places ;  where  six  or  seven  neighbouring  ministers 
joined  together  in  their  exercises ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Queetk 
was  acquainted  with  them,  she  sent  a  warm  message  t6 
the  Ardibishop  to  suppress  them,  as  being  set  up  by  private 
person^  without  authority,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  of 
her  prerogative.  «i 

Mr.  Prowd,  the  puritan  minister  of  Burton  upon  Dun- 
more,  complains  in  a  melancholy  letter  to  Ixnrd  Burleigh, 
of  the  sad  state  of  religion,  by  suppressing  the  exer- 
cbes ;  and  by  forbidding  the  meeting  of  a  few  ministers 
and  christians,  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the  protes* 
tant  religion,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  of  the  Queen's 
marrying  with  a  papist.  He  doubted  whether  his  lordship 
dealt  so  plainly  with  her  Majesty,  as  his  knowledge  of  these 
things  required,  and  begs  him  to  interpose.  But  the  Queen 
was  determined  against  all  prayers,  except  what  herself 
should  i^point. 

The  petitions  and  supplications  to  parliament  from 
London,.  Cornwall,  and  some  other  places,  for  redress  of 
grievances,  met  with  no  success,  the  House  was  so  intimi- 
dated by  the  Queen's  spirited  behaviour,  that  they  durst  not 
intmrpose  iuiy  further  than  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
Bbhops,  to  petition  her  Majesty  as  head  of  the  church,  to 
Tedress  them.  The  Queen  promised  to  take  order  about  it, 
with  all  convenient  speed ;  putting  them  in  mind  at  the  same 
time,  that  all  motions  for  reformation  in  religion,  ought  to 
arise  from  none  but  herself.  But  her  Majesty's  sentiments 
diflbred  from  the  parliaments ;  her  greatest  grief  '^'as  the 
increase  of  puritans  and  non-conformists,  and  therefore 
instead  of  easing  tlicm,  she  girt  the  laws  closer  about 
thtm,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  exact  confonnity.  In- 
formation being  given,  that  some  who  had  livings  in  the 
church,  and  preached  weekly,  did  not  administer  the  sa- 
crament to  their  parishioners  in  their  own  persons,  her 
Majesty  commanded  her  Bishops  in  their  visitations,  to 
enquire  after    such  half    conformists,    as   disjoined    one 
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part  of  their  functions  fiom  the  other,  and  to  compel  them 
by  ecclesiastical  censures  to  perform  the  whole,  at  least 
twice  a  year.  The  puritan  ministers  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  prombcuous  access  of  all  persons  to  the  cqb- 
munion,  and  with  several  passages  in  the  office  for  the 
Lord's  supper,  some  of  them  osed  to  provide  qoalified 
clergymen  to  administer  the  ordinance  in  their  room ;  hut 
this  ^ns  now  made  a  Iiandlc  for  their  ejectment :  inquisitKNi 
was  made,  aad  those  who  after  admonition  would  not  con* 
form  to  the  Quetrn's  pleasure,  were  sent  for  before  the  com* 
missioners  and  deprived. 

Though  the  s>prin|i^  of  discipline  moved  but  slowly  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  because  the  metropolitan,  who 

is  the  first  mover  in  ecclesiastical  causes  under  the  Queen, 
was  suspended  and  in  disgrace ;  yet  the  sufferings  of  the 
puritans  were  not  lessened,  the  other  Bishops  who  were  in 
the  high  commission,  doubling  their  diligence;  Messrs. 
Nash,  Drewct,  and  several  others  were  shut  up  in  the 
prisons  in  and  about  Loudon.  Those  who  were  at  U 
had  nothing  to  do,  for  they  might  not  preach  in 
without  full  conformity ;  nor  assemble  in  private  to  mourn 
over  their  own  and  the  nation's  sins,  without  the  danger  of 
a  prison.  This  exasperated  their  spirits,  and  put  them 
upon  iKTiting  satyrical  pamphlets  against  tlieir  ad\'ei8arie8 ; 
in  some  of  which,  there  arc  coarse  and  stinging  reflections 
on  the  unpreaching  clergy,  calling  them,  ^  dumb  dogi^" 
because  they  took  no  pains  for  the  instruction  of  thrir 
parishioners;  the  autliors  glanced  at  the  severity  of  the 
laws ;  at  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  Bishops ;  at  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  high  commission,  and  at  the 
unjustifiable  rigors  of  the  Queen's  government ;  which  her 
Majesty  being  informed  of,  procured  a  statute  thb  very 
Iiarliament,  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that — **  If  any  penon 
or  persons,  forty  days  after  the  end  of  tliis  session,  shall 
write,  or  print,  or  set  forth  any  manner  of  book,  rhyme^ 
ballad,  letter,  or  writing,  containing  any  matter,  to  the 
defamation  of  the  Queen's  majesty,  or  to  the  encouraging 
of  any  insurrection  or  rebellion  within  this  realm,  &c. 
the  said  offenders,  upon  sufficient  proof  by  two  witnesses, 
shall  suffer  death  and  loss  of  goods,  as  in  case  of  felony.*' 
— ^This   statute   was  to    continue   in    force  only  during 
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the  life  of .  the  present  Queen;  but  within  that  compass 
of  time,  sundry  of  the  puritans  were  put  to  death  by  vir- 
tue of  it. 

In  the  same  session  of  parliament,  another  severe  law 
.was  made,  which  like  a  two-edged  sword  cut  down  .both 
papists  and  puritans^  it  was  entitled.  An  act  to  retain  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  their  due  obedience :  **  By  which  it  is 
made  treason,  for  any  priest  or  Jesuit  to  seduce  any  of  the 
Queen's  subjects,  from  the  established  to  the  romish 
religion.  If  any  shall  reconcile  themselves  to  that  religion, 
they  shall  be  guilty  of  treason:  and  to  harbour  such 
above  twenty  days,  is  misprision  of  treason.  If  any  one 
shall  say  mass,  he  sludl  forfeit  two  hundred  marks  and 
sufier  a  year's  imprisonment ;  and  they  that  are  present 
at  hearing  mass,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  marks  and  a 
year's  imprisonment." — But  that  the  act  might  be  more 
extensive,  and  comprehend  protcstant  non-conformists, 
as  well  as  papists,  it  is  further  enacted, — *^  That  all  persons 
that  do  not  come  to  church  or  chapel,  or  other  place  where 
common  prayer  b  said,  according  to  the  act  of  uniformity, 
shall  forfeit  twenty  pounds  per  month  to  the  Queen,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  and  suffer  imprisonment  till 
piud.  Those  that  arc  absent  for  twelve  months  shall,  upon 
certificate  made  thereof  into  the  King's  Bench,  besides 
their  former  fine,-  be  bound  with  two  sufficient  sureties  in  a 
bond  of  two  hundred  pounds,  for  their  good  behaviour. 
Every  school-master,  that  does  not  come  to  common- 
pny^r,  shall  forfeit  ten  pounds  a  month,  be  disabled  from  , 
teaching  school,  and  sufier  a  years  imprisonment."— This 
was  making  mercjuiidize  of  the  souls  of  men ;  for  it  is  a 
sad  case,  to  sell  men  ,a  licence  to-do,  that  wliicfa  the  re- 
ceivers of  their  money  conceive  to  be  unlawful.  Besides 
the  fine  was  unmerciful ;  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  it  was 
twelve  pence  a  Sunday  for  not  coming  to  church,  but  now 
tviwnty  pounds  a  month ;  so  tliat  the  meaner  people  had 
nothing  to  expect,  but  to  rot  in  jails ;  which  made  the 
officers  unwilling  to  apprehend  tliem.  Tlius  the  Queen 
and  her  parliament  tacked  the  puritans  to  the  papists, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  same  penal  laws,  as  if  they  had 
been  equal  enemies  to  her  person  and  government,  and 
to  the  protcstant  religion.  A  precedent  followed  by  several 
parliaments  in  the  succeeding  reigns. 
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Bat  tlieic  nokat  measures,  insteftd  of  reooneiliiif  die 
puritins  to  the  church,  drove  them  further  fiom  it.    Mctt 
who  act  upon  principles,  will  not  easily  be  beatcft  horn 
them  with  the  artillery  of  canons,  injunctioDS,  aobactip- 
tions,  fines,  imprisonments,  &c.  much  less  will  diey 
a  church,  that  fights  with  such  wc^knis.    Multitudes 
by  these  mediods  carried  off  to  a  total  separation,  aadaD 
br  prejudiced,  as  not  to  allow  the  Church  of  Enghmd 
to  be  a  true  church,  nor  her  ministers  true  ministeis ;  thcf 
renounced  all  communion  with  her,  not  only  in  the  piayeis 
and  ceremonies,  but  in  hearing  the  word  and  the  sacra- 
ments.   These  were  the  people  called  Browvists,  tnm 
one  Robert  Brown,  a  preacher  in  the  diocese  of  Norwid^ 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  fiunily  in  Rnt* 
landbhire,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  CeeO  { 
he  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  Odlegv,  Cambridge,  and 
preached  sometimes  in  Bennet  church,  where  the  vdie- 
mence  of  hb    delivery,'  gained  him   reputation  with  the 
people.    He  was  first  a  school-master,  then  a  lectmner  at 
Islington:  but  being  a  fiery,  hot-headed  young  man,  he 
went  about'  the  countries,  inveighing  against  the  disdpliiie 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  exhorting  the  people  bf 
no  means  to  comply  with  them.    He  was  first  taken  noliee 
of  by  the  Bishop  (^  Norwich,  who  committed  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  but  upon  admowIed|g- 
ment  of  hii  oflence,  he  was  released.    In  the  year  1582,  be 
published  a  book,  called,  ^  the  life  and  manners  of  true 
christians ;"  to  which  is  prefixed,  ''  a  treatise  of  nfomin 
tion  without  tarrying  for  any;  and  of  the  wickedness  of 
those  preachers  who  will  not  reform  themselves  and  thdi' 
charge,  because  they  will  tarry  tHl  the  magistrate  con- 
mand  and  compel  them."    For  thb  he  was  sent  for  ^aia 
into  custody,    and   upon  examination    confiesscd  himsdf 
the  author,  but  denied  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
publication  of  the  book;  whereupon  he  was  dismissed  a 
second  time,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Lord  TVeasurar, 
and  sent  home  to  his  fother  with  whom  he  continued  four 
years ;  after  this  he  travelled  up  and  down  the  countriesj 
in  company  with  his  assistant  Richard  Harrison,  preachii^ 
against    bislu^,    ceremonies,    ecclesiastical    courts,    or- 
daining of  ministers,  &c.    for    which,  as  he   afterwards 
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botstedi  he  had  been  committed  'to  thirty-tivo  priaons, 
in  tome  of  which  he  caa\A  not  see  his  htnd  at  noon-day. 
At  length  he  gathered  a  separate  congrq;ation  of  his  o«m 
principles;  but  the  Queen  and  her  Bishop  watdiing  them 
nanowly^  they  were  quickly  farced  to  leaTe.the  kingdom* 
Several  of  his  friends  embarked  with  their  efiects  .for 
Holland;  and  having  obtained  leave  of  the  magistrates 
to  worship  God'in  their  own  way,  settled  at  Middlebmgh 
in  Zealand.  Here  Mr.  Brown  fanned  a  church  according 
to  his  own  model;  but  when  his  handfol  of  people  were 
ddtvered  finom  the  Bishops,  their  oppressors,  they  eram-^ 
bkd  into  parties  among  themselves,,  insomudi  diat  Brown 
being  weary  of  his  office,,  returned  into .  RnglnTM^j  and 
having  renounced  his  principles  of  separation^  became 
rector  of  a  church  in  Noitliamptonshire ;  here  he  lived  an 
idle  and  dissolute  life,  according  to  Fuller,  Jfg  fiom  that 
aakbaslarian  strictness,  that  his  foUcMreni  aspired  after. 
He  had  a  wife,  with  whom  he  did  not  live  for  many  yean^ 
and  a.chnrch  in  which  he  never  preached ;  at  length  being 
]poorand  proud,  and  very  passionate^  he  struck  the.con* 
HaMf  of  his  parish^  for  demanding  a  rate  of  him;  and 
bcjug  beloved  by  no  body,  the  officer  summoned -him 
befbv^  a  neigbboi^ring  justice  of  peace,  who  oommitted 
h«a.  to  Northampton  jail ;  the  decripid  old  man  not  being 
able  to  walk,  was  carried  thither  upon  a  feather  bed  in  a 
eail^  where  he  fell  sick  and  died,  in  the  eigbty-first  year  of 
Us  age. 

:•  The  revolt  of  Mr.  Brown,  broke  up  his  congregation  at 
Middleburgh,  but  was  for  from  destroying  die  seeds  of  sepa- 
latioo,  that  be  had  sown  in  several  parts  of  England ;  his 
fi^Uowers  increased,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  to^ 
paids  the  latter .  end  of  this  reign ;  and  because  some  of 
bii  principles  were  adopted  and  improved,  by  a  considerable 
body  of  puritans  in  the  next  age,  I  shall  here  give  an  ac- 
count of  them. 

,The  Brownists  did  not  differ  firom  the  Church. of  Eng- 
land in  any  articles  of  fiiith ;  but  were  very  rigid  and 
pakrow  in  points  of  discipline.  They  denied  the  Church  <tf 
Kngland  to  be  a  true  ch^rch,  and  her  ininisters  to  be  rightly 
prdiained.  Tbey  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  Chqrck 
«f  .£i\gI%Qd]^  tp  be.  £opisb  and  antichristian,  a^d  all  .her 
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ihc  whole  christian  world,  ind  breaking  off  all  manner 
of  communion  in  the  hearinf?  the  word,  in  jmblic  prajrcr, 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  not  only 
with  the  church  of  England,  but  with  all  foreign  refarmefl 
churches,  which  though  less  pure,  ought  certainly  to  be 
<m'ned  as  churches  of  Christ. 

The  heads  of  the  Brownisls,  were  Mr.  Brown  himself 
and  his  companion  Mr.  Harrison,  together  with  Mr.  Tyler, 
and  others,  who  were  now  in  prison  for  spreading  hb 
hook^;  the  two  last  being  afteni'ards  put  to  death  for  it. 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich  used  them  cruelly,  and  was 
highly  displeased  with  those  wlio  sheii-cd  them  any  coun- 
tenance. When  the  prisoners  above-mentioned,  witb 
Mr.  Handson  and  some  others,  complained  to  the  justices 
at  their  quarter-^sessions,  of  their  long  and  illegal  im- 
prisonment, their  worships  were  pleased  to  move  the  Bishop 
in  their  favour ;  with  which  his  Lordship  was  so  dissatis- ' 
fied,  that  he  drew  up  twelve  articles  of  impeadunent 
against  the  justices  themselves,  and  caused  them  to  be 
summoned  before  the  Queen  and  council,  to  answer  for 
their  misdemeanors.  In  the  articles,  they  are  cfaaiged 
with  countenancing  Copping,  Tyler,  and  other  disorderiy 
clergymen.  They  are  accused  of  contempt  of  his  lord- 
ship's jurisdiction,  in  refusing  to  admit  divers  minbters 
whom  he  had  ordained,  because  they  were  ignorant  and 
could  only  read;  and  for  removing  one  Wood  firofn  his 
living  on  the  same  account.  Sir  R.  Jermin  and  Sir  J. 
Higham,  and  Robert  Ashfield,  and  T.  Badley,  Esqrs. 
gentlemen  of  Siifiidk  and  Norfolk,  and  of  the  tiumbet 
of  the  aforesaid  justices,  gave  in  their  ana^ver  to  the 
Bishop's  articles  in  the  name  of  the  rest;  in  which,  after 
asserting  their  own  conformity  to  the  church,  they^  veij 
justly  tax  his  lordship  with  cruelty^  in  kecpii:^  men  ao 
many  years  in  prison,  without  bringing  them  to  a  trial, 
accordilig  to  law ;  and  arc  asluuned  thdt  a  Bishop  of  tUe 
Church  of  England  sliould  be  a  patron  of  ignorance,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  proachinp^  of  the  word  of  God.  Upott 
this  the  justices  were  dismissed.  But  thougli  the  iJkA 
Treasurer,  Ixird  North,  and  others,  wTotc  to^  the  *  Bisin|i^ 
that  Mr.  Handson,  who  was  a  learned  and  useful  preacher, 
might  have  a  licence  gaanted*  him,  the  angry  prelste'  -dt* 
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ckued  peremptorily,  that  he  never  should  have  one,  unless 
he  wouM  aelmowledge  his  fault,  and  enter  into  bonds  for 
his  good  behaTiour  for  the  future. 

"  While  the  Bishops  were  driving  the  puritans  out  of  the     ',  ^'.^^^.1 
pulpts,  the  nobility  and  gentry  received  them  into  iheir  \  j 
houses,  as  chi^biins    and  tutors    to  their    children;  not 
merely  out  of  compassion,  but  from  a  sense  of  their  real 
worth  and  usefulness;  for  they  were  men  of  undissembled  'i-^'pLv^ 
piety,  and  devotion;  mighty  in  the  scriptures ;  zealous  for  i^  i  c,     . 
the  protestant  religion ;  of  exemplary  lives ;  and  indefati- 
gably  diligent  in  instructing  those  committed  to  their  care. 
Here  they  were  covered  from  their  oppressors ;  they  preach* 
ed  in  the  fiEimily  and  catechised  the  children ;  which  with- 
out ail  question,  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  next 
generation, 

•   Th^  papists   were    very  active  all  over  the  country; 
swanns  of  Jesuits  came  over  from  the  seminaries  abroaci^ 
in  dafinee-of  the  laws-,  and  spread  their  books  of  de- 
wiofdot  and  controversy  among  the  common  people ;  they 
had   Acir  private  conventicles    almost  in    every  market 
towB  in  England;  in  the  northern  counties  they   were 
BOffe  mmeions  than  the  protestants.    This  put  the  go« 
vtnmeBt  upon   etiquiring   after   their    priests;  many  of 
wiiom  wicvr  apprehended,  and   three  were  executed  for 
all  canmpi^  but  the  rest  were  spared,  because  the  Queen's 
tch  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  ^*as  still  depending.    How- 
the  protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  being  in  distress, 
die  Qne^n  assisted  them  with  men  and  money,  for  which 
they  delivered  into  her  Majesty *s  hands,  the  most  impor- 
tant fortresses-  of  their  country,  which  she  garrisoned  with 
Englbh.     She  also^sent  relief  to  the  French  protestants, 
iriw  were  at  war  with  their  natural  prince ;  and  ordered 
ft  collectson  all  over  England,  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Geneva,  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy;   which  measures 
were  hardly  consistent    with  her  own  principles  of  go- 
vernment; but  as  Rapin  observes.  Queen  Elizabeth's  zea) 
for  tlie  protestant  religion^  was  always  subordinate  to  ^er 
private  interest. 

About  this  time  the  Oueen  granted  a  commission  of  con* 
eodntieDts,  to  some  of  her  hungry  coustiers,  by  which  they 
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wire    em]<.'.\TrL*(1  to    enquire   into   tlie    titles   of  church 

laud.s  a!*<l  livinir-:;  all  fiMtcitiirrs,  conccalinents,  or  landfr 
fiT  ^^-hi(■l1  x\ic  {Ktrish  couM  in^t  jmHliice  a  legal  title,  wen 
^rivi'M  tti  tlu'.ii.  Tlu*  articlij  of  ciiijuiry  ^ein  to  be  k- 
vcll>"i  a^'^iiiist  ilic  [)*iritaii>,  but  through  their  >ides,  they 
]v.^t  ),:iv-*'  iiKuie  sad  ha%*<.»ek  v%:ih  tlic  psittimony  of  the 
ehrn'}).  'i^ln.N  tivtakeiied  ibe  l)iNiui|)s,  witu  fell  upou  their 
kiii'c.s  \u:\\'ic  the  (jiurit,  :ii.d  entreated  her  Majesty^  if  she 
bad  any  ivj-.-.i.!  t'i«r  the  cbureh,  to  Mipeisedc  the  comniissioD; 
wlir!)  >l:c  did.  il.oui;^  it  is  well  enouf^h  Knou-n,  the  Queen 
hail  I  111  >i-rii{ile  oi'  cuii.>ciciK'e,  al)out  plundciiiig  the  church 
of  ii>  rvvemu''. 

''Itk  rrturi\  to   the  puritans;    Mr.  Wright,  domestic  diapr 
l%iin  to  ii.^'   iiite  l^>id  l^iiii  of  KueliJ'ord,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ihe    Hi:- 1  I'll  1  of    I  bullion    last    year ;    he    was  a  learned 
nuip,  and  hud  live^l  four;e(.ii  years  in  the  university  of  Cam*- 
hridge  ;    but  being   di.sMuibiied  with  episeo[)al  ordHiatioOs 
went  over  to  AntwiT]),  and   was  <»uialned   li)' the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbeteiy  of  that  place.     Upon  his 
return   home,    liord  UieU  took  hiui  into  liis  family,  vhoi^ 
he  |>re:iehcd  eonstantly  in   his  lordship's  chapel|   and  no 
where   else,  because  he  c*ould  obtain  no  licence  from  thft 
Bishop,     lie  was   an   admired   preacher;   and  univenaUj 
beloved  by  the  cler|::y  of  the  county,   for    his  grott  ce* 
riousness  and  piety.      \MiiIc  his   lordship  was  alive^  ht 
pmtected  him  from  danger,  but  his  noble  patron  was 
sooner   dead,   than  the  liishop  of  Ijondon   laid  liands 
him,  and  coi^liQed  him  in  tlie  Gate-house,  for  saying,  that 
to  keep  the  Queen's  birtlnday  as  an  holyday  was  to  make 
her  an  idol.     When  the  good  man  had  been  shut  up  firooi 
his  family  and   friends  several  months,  he  petitioned  the 
Bishop  to  1)0  brought  to  his  trial,  or  admitted  to  bail.     But 
all  the  answer  his  lordship  retnrned  wtis,  tliat  he  deserved 
to   lie  in  prison  seven  years.    Tliis  usage,  together  with 
Mr.   Wright's  open   and  undisguised  honesty   and  pic|y» 
moved  the  compassion  of  his  keeper,  in  so  much  that  hk 
poor  wife  being  in  ehihl  led  and  distress,  he  gave  him  leava 
with  the    private  allowance    of  the    Seeretar}'  of  State,  U> 
make  her  a  visit  at    Koehford,  upon  his  parole  ;  but  it  hap- 
pened thiit  Dr.  Ford  the  civilian,  nieetiog  him   uix>n  the 
foad,  acquainted  the  Bis^hep  with  his  es>enpe,  who  therc*> 
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upon  fell  into  a  violent  passion^  and  sending  immediately 
for  the  keeper,  demanded  to  see  the  prisoner.  The  keeper 
pleaded  the  great  compassion  of  the  case ;  hut  the  Bisnop 
threatened  to  complain  of  him  to  the  Queen,  and  have 
him  turned  out.  Mr.  Wright  heing  informed  of  the 
keeper's  danger,  returned  immediately  to  his  prison,  and 
Accote  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  par- 
doned. 

But  the  Bishqp  resolved  to  take  full  satisfaction  of  the 
prisoner;  acccmiingly  he  sent  for  him  before  the  com- 
missionen,  and  examined  him  upon  articles  concerning 
Ae  book  of  Conmion  Prayer;  rites  and  ceremonies ;  pray- 
mg  for  the  Queen  and  the  church ;  and  the  established 
form  of  ordaining  ministers.  He  was  charged  with  prcach- 
iflg  without  a  licence ;  and  with  being  no  better  than  a 
flkere  kynu^i.  To  which  he  made  the  following  answers ; 
titti  he  thought  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the 
miun  good  and  godly,  but  could  not  answer  for  every 
pntkular.  That  as  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  he 
tUdi^ght  his  resorting  to  churches  were  they  were  used, 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  allowed  them.  Tliat  he 
|M]re3  '  for  the  Queen,  and  for  all  ministers  of  God's 
wordy  and  consequently  for  archbishops  and  bishops,  &c. 
'that  he  was  but  a  private  chaplain,  and  knew  no  law  that 
required  a  licence  for  such  a  place.  But  he  could  not 
yield  himself  to  he  a  mere  layman,  having  preached  seven 
^MtS  in  the  University  with  licence ;  and  since  that  time, 
ktring  been  regularly  ordained,  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
Kfljlds  of  the  presbyters  at  Antwerp.  Tlie  Bishop  having 
diarged  him  with  saying,  that  the  election  of  ministers 
ought  to  be  by  their  flocks,  he  owned  it,  and  supposed  it 
not  to  be  an  error ;  and  added  fiirther,  that  in  his  opinion 
erery  Thmister  was  a  bishop,  though  not  a  lord  bishop ; 
and  that  his  Lordship  of  London  must  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  because  when  he  rebuked  Mr.  White  for  striking 
one  of  his  parishioners,  he  alleged  that  text,  "  That  a 
Bbhop  must  be  no  striker  :  which  had  been  impertinent, 
if  Mr.  White,  being  only  a  minister,  had  not  bocii  a 
Bishop.  When  his  Lordihip  charged  him  with  saying, 
There  Wjere  no  lawful  janinisters  in  the  Church  of  England. 
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he  replied,  ^  I  will  be  content  to  be  condeniBedy  if  I  hnof 
iiot  two  hundred  yi  itnesses  fx  wj  diKharge  of  tUs  accmj 
fioDi  I  do  as  cenainly  believe  that  there  are  lawful  nu^ 
stcrs  in  England,  as  that  there  ia  a  sua  in  the  sky.  bl 
Essex  I  can  bring  twenty  godly  ministers,  all  pieaclicn^  wlif 
will  testify  that  they  love  me,  and  have  cause  to  think  that  I 
k)ve  and  reverence  them.  I  preached  seven  yeaJTs  in  the 
rnivcrsity  of  Cambridge  wKh  appiohatwn,  and  have  a  lea^ 
monial  to  produce,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  master 
and  fclloMsof  C1irist'»  college,  bei^g  all  ministers  at  .that 
time,  ot  my  good  behaviour.''  Horn-ever  all  he  could  aaj 
was  to  no  purpose,  the  Bishop  would  not  allow  his  orde|% 
and  therefore  pronounced  hkn  a  layman,  and  iiyapab|r  <j( 
holding  any  living  in  the  church. 

Many  honuurable  gentlemen  in    Essex  petitioned  tbe 
Bisiiop  uf  London  for  a  licence,  that  Mr.  Wrig^  W^ 
preach  publicly  in  any  place  within  his  diocese;   but  Ida 
Lordship  always  refused  it,  because  he  was  no  minialer« 
that  is,  Iiad  only  been  ordained  among  the  foreign  chuFchcik 
Tills  was  certainly  contrary  to  law  ;   for  the  statute  of  IS. 
Eli/.,  cap.  12.  admits  the  ministrations  of  those,  whpbad 
only   been  oidained  in  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  or  otiicf 
ibreign  churches.    Tlicrc  were   some  scores,  if  QOt  IniB* 
drcds  of  them,  now  in  the  church,  and  the  Archbishg||  off 
Canterbury  at  this  very  time,  commanded  Dr.  Aubrqr,  hii 
vicar-general,  to  licence  Mr.  Morrison,  a  Scots  divine,  wlie 
had  no  other  ordination,  than  what  he  received  fimu  a 
Scots  presbyter}',  to  preach  o>'er  his  whole  proviace.    1hi$ 
licence  was  as  full  a  testimonial  of  the  validity  of  pm^r 
terian  ordination,  as  can  be  desired.    But  the  other  noticBI 
was  ^wing  into  fashion  ;  all  orders  of  men  are  for  asguuH 
ing  some  peculiar  characters  and  powers  to  themselyei }  die 
bishops  will  be  a  distinct  and  superior  order  to  presbyters  ; 
and  no  man  must  be  a  minister  of  Christ,  ou  ifrhom  they 
lay  not  their  hands. 

The  behaviour  of  the  BLshop  of  London  towards  the 
Puritans,  moved  the  compassion  of  some  of  the  cooSofaih 
ing  clergy.  The  whole  country  uho  exclaimed  against 
the  Bishops  for  their  high  proceedings;  the  justices  of 
peace  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  were  so  moved,  tliat  not* 
withstanding  his  Lcnrdship's  late  citation  of  theifi  before 
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the  €ouiieIIf  Oiej  wrote  agtin  to  their  honours:  praying, 
tttaem  to  interpose,  in  behalf  of  the  injuries  that  were 
itffiared,  to  divers  godly  ministers.  The  words  of  their 
itapplicadont  are  Worth  remembering,  because  they  dis- 
iMter  tke  cruelty  of  the  commissioners,  who  made  no 
dlstmctidii  between  the  vilest  criminals,  and  conscientious 
iiuttisteit^— ^  The  painful  ministers  of  the  word,  say  they, 
lure  minbiUed  with  the  wont  malefoctors,  presented, 
In^cted,  arraigned,  and  condemned  for  matters,  as  we 
tttesmbe,  of  vetr  slender  momeiit,  ^  Some  for  leaving  the 
hoiydays  lifaUdden;  some  for  sii^ng  the  psisdm  Nunc 
diittltids  in  die  morning ;  some  for  turning  the  questions 
111  baptisin  concerning  faith,  from  the  infismts  to  the  god- 
titlielil,  i^hich  is  btit  You  for  Thou ;  some  for  leaving  out 
iibt  cites  in  baptism ;  some  for  leaving  out  the  ring  in 
tttarttage.  A  ihost  pitiful  thing  it  is,  to  see  the  back  of 
wi  law  turned  to  the  adversary  [the  papists]  and  the  edge 
f4tli  all  the  shaipness  laid  upon  the  sound  and  true-hearted 
Migevt/' 

This  supplication  produced  a  letter  from  the  council, 
to  the  judges  of  assize,  commanding  them  not  to  give 
ckir  Id  malidous  informers  a^nst  peaceful  and  faithful 
ndnisten,  tKNr  to  match  them  at  the  bar  with  rogues,  felons, 
or  papists,  -but  to  put  a  diflerence  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
betl^een  those  of  another  ficuth  and  they  who  differ  only 
abdot  ceranonies,  and  yet  ^ligently  and  soundly  preach 
true  religion.  The  judges  were  struck  with  this  letter; 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  his  attendants,  returned 
tHMk  \i3m  visitation  full  of  discontent.  Indeed  his  Lordship 
hid  made  himself  so  many  enemies,  that  he  grew  weary  of 
Us  iMshopric,  and  petitioned  the  Queen  to  exchange  it  for 
Aat  of  Ely,  that  he  might  retire  and  be  out  of  the  way;  or 
father,  dwt  he  might  kindle  a  new  flame  in  those  piurts ; 
h«t  ha  Majesty  refused  his  request. 

tfotwithBtanding  these  sli^t  appearances  in  favour  of 
the  |iaritans,  two  ministers  of  the  Brownist  persuasion 
tirere  condemned  and  put  to  death  tliis  summer  for  non- 
eonfbnnity,  viz.  Mr.  lliacker  hanged  at  St.  Edmundsbury, 
moA  Mr.  Copping  two  days  after.  Their  indictments  were 
CBrlffcadiDg  certun  bodb,  seditiously  penniMl  by  Robert 
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Brown;  against  the  book  of  Common  Pnyer,  estaUiahed 
by  the  Liws  of  this  reahn.  The  sedition  churged  i^mq 
Brown's  Ixxtk  was,  that  it  subverted  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  and  acknowledged  her  Majesty's  supremacy  ciYilly^ 
but  not  otlicrwisc.  This  the  judges  took  hold  of  to  aggnvatc 
their  offence  to  the  Queen,  after  they  had  passed  sentenee 
upon  tiicin,  on  the  late  statute  against  spreading  seditious 
libels,  and  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy.  BIr. 
Coppinfr  had  suflercd  a  long  and  illegal  imprisoiuiient 
from  the  Bishop  of  his  diiKCse ;  liis  wife  being  brov^t  to 
bed  while  he  was*  under  cctnAncmcnt,  he  was  chaiged  whh 
not  sufleiing  his  child  to  he  hsiptiscd  ;  to  which  he  answer- 
ed, that  his  conscic!ice  could  not  admit  it  to  be  done  with 
god-fathers  .and  gtMl-mothers,  and  he  could  get  no  preacher 
to  do  it  without.  He  was  accused  further  with  sajiqgf 
The  Queen  was  peijured,  because  she  had  sworn  to  set  forth 
GiKVs  glory  directly,  as  by  the  scriptures  arc  aiqxunted^ 
and  did  not ;  but  these  were  only  circumstances,  to  8iq>- 
port  the  grand  charge  of  sedition,  in  spreading  Brawn's 
book.  However,  it  seemed  a  little  hard  to  hang  men  far 
spreading  a  seditious  book,  at  a  time  when  Brown,  the 
author  of  that,  very  book,  was  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty. 
Both  the  prisoners  died  by  their  principles ;  for  though  IX*. 
Still  the  Archbishop's  chaplain,  and  others,  conferred  with 
them,  yet  at  the  very  hour  of  their  death  they  remained 
immoveable,  lliey  wore  both  sound  in  the  doctrinal  arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  unblemished  lives. 
One  Wilsford  a  layman  should  have  suffered  with  them, 
but  u)x>n  conference  with  Secretar}*  Wilson,  who  told  him 
the  Queen's  supremacy  miglit  be  understood,  only  of  her 
Majesty's  civil  power  over  ecclesiastical  persons,  he  tonk 
the  oath  and  was  discharged. 

While  the  Bishops  were  thus  harmssing  conscientiout 
ministers,  for  scrupling  the  ceremonies  of  the  churehy 
practical  religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  the  fiishionable 
vices  of  the  times  were,  profane  swearing,  drunkenneMi 
revelling,  gaming,  and  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day; 
yet  there  was  no  discipline  for  these  offenders,  nor  do 
I  find  any  such  cited  into  the  spiritual  courts,  or  shut  up. 
In  prisons.  If  men  came  to  their  parish  churdies^  and. 
approved  of  the  Iiabits    and   ceremonies,   other    ofleocei 
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mem  overUxkeA,  and  the  court  vtm  easy.  At  PiEuis  Gar- 
dens, in  Southwark,  there  were  public  sports  on*  the  Lord's 
day.  On  the  thirteenth  of  January  being  Sunday^  it  hap- 
pened that  oibe  of  the  scaffolds^  being  croudcd  with  people 
fell  down,  by  which  accident  some  were  killed,  and  a  great 
many  wounded.  This  was  thought  to  be  a  judgment  from 
heaven ;  for  the  lord  mayor  in  the  account  he  gives  of  it 
to  the  treasurer,  says,  "  that  it  gives  great  occasion  to 
acknowledge  the  hands  of  God,  for  such  abuse  of  his 
aabbath-day,  and  moveth  me  in  conscience  to  give  order 
tar  redress  of  such  contempt  of  God's  service;  adding, 
that  for  this  purpose  he  had  treated  with  some  justices  of 
peace  in  Surrey,  wlio  expressed  a  very  good  zeal,  but 
alleged  want  of  commission,  which  he  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Lordship/'  But  the  Court  paid  no  regard 
to  silch  remonstrances ;  and  the  Queen  had  her  ends,  in 
encouraging  the  sports,  pastimes,  and  revellings  of  the  peo- 
ple on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Tlif  year  died  the  famous  northern  apostle  Mr.  Bernard 
Gilpin,  minister  of  Houghton  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
He  was  bom  at  Kcntmire,  in  Westmoreland,  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family,  and  was  entered  into  Queen's 
<>bllege,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1 533.  He  continued  a  papist 
all  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  was  converted  by 
the  lectures  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
le^  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  He  was  remarkably  honest, 
and  open  to  conviction,  but  did  not  separate  from  the 
Romish  communion,  till  he  was  persuaded  the  Vope  was 
antichrist.  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  ii\ashis  uncle  by 
,  tibe  mother's  side,  by  whose  encouragement  he  travelled 
to  Paris,  Lovain,  and  other  parts,  being  still  for  tiu:  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  though  not  for  tran- 
aabfitantiation.  Returning  home  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Maiy,  his  uncle  placed  him  first  in  the  rectory  at  Essing- 
don,  and  afterwards  at  Houghton,  a  large  parish  contain- 
ing fourteen  villages;  here  he  laboured  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry ;  and  was  often  exposed  to  danger,  but  con- 
stantly preserved  by  his  uncle  Bishop  Tonstal,  who  was 
averse  to  burning  men  for  religion.  Miserable  and  hea- 
thenish was  the  condition  of  these  northern  counties  at 
this  time,  with  respect  to  religion !     Mr.  Gilpin  beheld  it 
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with  team  of  oomfMssioB,  and  resolved  at  In  o«m  espeiKQe 
to  visit  the  dosQlate  churches  of  Northuabcriaad,  and 
the  parts  adjoiniDg,  once  every  year  to  picach  tha  goa- 
pel,  and  diaftribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  pbfari  whidi  he 
continued  to  his  death ;  this  gained  him  the  vencfation 
of  all  ranks  of  people  in  those  parts :  but  though  he  had 
such  a  powerhil  screen  as  Bishop  Toustal,  yet  the  fiune  of 
his  doctrine,  which  was  Lutheran,  reaching  the  ean  of 
Bonner,  he  sent  for  him  to  London ;  the  reverend 
ordered  his  servant  to  prepare  liim  a  long  shirt, 
to  be  burnt ;  but  before  he  came  to  London,  Queen  Maij 
died,  l^pon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Gilpin 
having  a  fair  estate  of  his  own,  erected  a  grammar  adiooly 
and  allowed  maintenance  for  a  master  and  usher,  liw««^f 
chocking  out  of  the  school,  such  as  he  liked  best  fcv  hb  own 
privati:  instruction.  Many  learned  men,  who  afterwards 
adorned  the  church  by  their  labours  and  uprightness  of  lifie^ 
were  educated  by  him  in  his  domestic  academy.  Many 
gentlemen's  sons  resorted  to  him,  some  of  whom  were  board- 
ed in  the  town,  and  others  in  his  own  house ;  besides^  he. 
took  many  poor  men's  sons  under  his  care,  educated  and 
wholly  supported  them. 

In  the  year  15G0,  he  was  ofTered  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle 
and  was  urged  to  accept  it  hy  the  Earl  of  Bedfaid, 
Bibliop  Sandys,  and  others,  with  the  most  powerful  motives; 
but  he  desired  to  be  excused,  and  in  tiiat  resolution  ra- 
mained  immoveable.  But  tliough  Mr.  Gilpin  would  not  be 
a  BislHip,  he  supplied  the  place  of  one,  by  preaching,  by 
hospitality,  by  erecting  schools,  by  taking  care  of  the 
poor,  and  providing  for  destitute  churches ;  in  all  which 
he  was  countenanced  and  encouraged,  by  the  learned 
Pilkingtun,  then  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  whom  he  was  ex- 
cused from  subscriptions,  habits,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
ceremoiiies,  it  being  his  fixed  opinion,  that  no  human  in- 
vention should  take  place  in  the  church,  histead  of  a  divine 
institution.  After  Bishop  Pilkington's  death.  Dr.  Barnes 
was  chosen  his  successor,  who  was  disgusted  at  Mr. 
Gilpin's  popularity,  and  gave  him  trodble ;  once  when  he 
was  setting  out  upon  his  annual  visitation,  the  Bishop  sum- 
moned him  to  preach  liefore  him,  wliich  he  excused  in  the 
haudsomest  manner  he  couldi  and  went  his  progress }  but 
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upon  his  leturn,  he.  found  himself  suspended  for  conteiipity 
firom  all  ecclesiastical  employtnents.  The  Bishop  after- 
wards sent  ibr  him  i^gain  on  a  sudden,  and  commanded  him 
to  preach,  but  then  he  pleaded  his  suspension,  and  his  not 
being  provided}  the  Bishop  immediately  took  off  his  sus- 
pension, and  would  not  excuse  his  prtoching,  upon  which 
he^ent  into  the  pulpit,  and  discoursed  upon  the  high 
chaige  of  a  christian  Bishop ;  and  having  exposed  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  clergy,  he  boldly  addressed  liimself  to  his 
lovdshtp  in  these  words : — ^^  Let  toot  yolir  lordship  say,  thes^  in 
crimes  have  been  committed  without  my  knowledge,  for  ^  . 
whatsoever  you  yourself  do  in  petrson^  or  su£fer  through  your  :^ 
connivance  tp  be  done  by  others,  is  wholly  youpowti;  thert5- 
fore  in  the  presence  of  God,  angels  and  men,  I  pronounce 
your  fiitberhood  to  be  the  author  of  all  these  evils ;  and  I 
and  tliis  whole  congregation,  will  be  a  witness  in  \he  day  d[ 
judgment,  that  these  things  have  come,  to  your  ears/'— -^AIl 
men  tliought  the  Bishop  would  have  deprived  Mr.  Gilpin 
ior  this  freedom,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  puTpit,  but 
by  the  good  provideilce  of  God,  it  had  a  quite  different  efiec^  ; 
the  Buihty  thanked  him  for  his  faithful  reproof;  and  after 
this  sufficed  him  to  go  on  with  his  annual  progress,  giving 
him  no  further  disturbance*  At  length  his  lean  body  being 
qube  worn  out  with  labour,  and  feeling  the  appiDaches  of  * 
dnth^  he  commanded  the  poor  to  be  called  together,  and 
took  a  solemn  leave  of  them;  afterwards  he  did  the  like  by 
his  relations  and  friends ;  h€  then  giving  himself  up  to  God) 
died  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  heavenly 
man,  endued  with  a  large  and  generous  soul,  of  a  tall 
stature  of  body  with  a  reman  nose ;  his  clothes  were  neat 
and  plain ;  for  he  was  frugal  in  his  own  dress,  though  very 
bountiful  to  others.  His  doors  were  alwap  open  for  the 
entertainment  of  strangers.  He  boarded  in  his  own  housd 
twenty-four  scholars,  most  of  whom  were  upon  charity.  He 
kept  a  table  for  the  poor  every  Lord's  day,  from  Michaelmas' 
to  Easter,  and  expended  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  free 
school  for  their  children.  Upoii  the  whole,  he  was  a  pious, 
devout,  and  open  hearted  divine  ;  a  conscientious  non*con« 
formist,  but  against  separation.  He  was  accounted  a  saint 
by  his  very  enemies,  if  he  had  any  such,  being  full  of  feith 
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and  good  works ;   and  was  at  last  put  into  his  grave^  as  a 
shock  of  com  folly  ripe. 

The  same  year  died  EoMtrnD  Grindal,  Archlnshop  cS 
Canterbury,  bom  at  Copland  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
in  the  year  1519,  and  educated  in  Cambridge.  He  was  a 
femous  preacher  in  King  Edward's  days,  and  was  n(Hiiinated 
by  him  to  a  bishopric,  when  he  was  only  thirty-three  yefii  of 
age ;  but  the  King  dying  soon  after,  he  went  into  exifei 
and  imbibed  the  principles  of  a  further  reformation,  than 
had  as  yet  obtained  in  England.  Upon  Elizabeth's  ac- 
cession, he  returned  to  England,  and  was  advanced  6rst 
to  the  see  of  London,  and  then  to  York  and  Canterbury, 
though  he  «ould  hardly  persuade  himself  for  some  time, 
to  wear  the  habits,  and  comply  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  ;  nor  did  he  ever  heartily  approve  them,  yet  thought 
it  better,  to  su[qiort  the  reformation  on  that  foot,  dian 
hazard  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  papists.  He  was  of 
a  mild  and  moderate  temper,  easy  of  access,  and  afiable  even 
in  his  highest  exaltation.  He  b  blamed  by  some,  for  his 
gentle  usage  of  the  puritans,  though  he  used  them  worse 
than  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself. 
About  a  year  or  two  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, he  lost  the  Queen's  favour  on  account  of  the  pro* 
phesyings,  and  was  suspended  for  some  years,  during  which 
time,  many  puritan  ministers  took  shelter  in  the  counties 
of  Kent  and  Surry,  &c.  which  made  more  work  for  his  suc- 
cessor. The  good  old  Archbishop  being  blind  and  broken 
hearted,  the  Queen  took  oflfhis  sequestration  about  a  year 
before  his  death,  and  sent  to  acquaint  him,  that  if  he  would 
resign,  he  should  have  her  favour,  and  an  honourable  pen- 
sion ;  which  he  promised  to  accept  within  six  months ;  but 
Whitgift  who  was  designed  for  his  successor,  refusing  to 
enter  upon  the  see  while  Grindal  lived,  he  made  a  shift  to 
bold  it  till  his  d^ath,  which  happened  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  certainly  a  learned  and  venerable 
prelate,  and  had  a  high  esteem  for  the  name  and  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  with  whom,  and  with  the  German  divines,  he 
held  a  constant  correspondence.  His  high  stations  did  not 
nciake  him  proud ;  but  if  we  may  believe  his  successor  in 
the  see  of  Yorii,  Archbislu^  Sandys,  he  must  be  tainted  with 
avarice,  as  most  of  tho  Queen's  Bishops  were;  because 
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within  two  months  after  he  was  translated  to  Canter!nir79 
he  gave  to  his  kinsmen  and  servants,  and  sold  for  round 
sums  of  money  to  hunself,  six  score  leases  and  jiatents, 
even  then  when  they  were  thought  not  to  he  good  in  law.  J    • 
But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  one  of  the  hest  of  Elizabeth's     ^*"'^'  - 
Bishops.     He  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at    ^^  "^ '  ■ 
Croydon,  where  his  effigy  is  to  be  seen  at  length,  in  hia  * !  (^«  t  y 
doctor's  robes,  and  in  a  praying  posture. 
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for  Subscription. — Distressed  state  of  Non^uhscriberMm 
— nrir  Petitions  to  the  Counsel. — 7%^  oath  ex  oflBcM. 
— Cin^erence  at  lAvmbeth.-^^Bishop  Aylmer^s  severiiim 
against  the  Puritans, — Remarks. — Hardships  of  tke 
Country  Clergy. — Book  of  Discipliffe.^^^ 
the  Puritans  to  Portia  fnent. — Bills  for  Reformatit 
Puritans  apply  m  vain  to  Cofivocation. — State  ef 
Popery, — Persecutions. — Writings  of  Puritans  ssgh 
pnssed. — Despair  of  Redress. — Proceedings  of  the 
High  Commission. — Quiet  behaviour  of  the  Puritans. 
'^Cry  of  the  People  for  Preaching.— The  Puritamf 
proceedings  in  their  Classes. — Death  of  Mr.  fox,  the 
Martyrologist. — Rise  of  the  Controversy  on  the  Dimms 
Right  of  Episcopacy. ^-Spoiush  Invasion. 

TTPON  the  death  oTGrindal,  Whitgift,  Bishop  of 
*^  Worcester,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury* 
He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  controversy  against  the 
Puritans,  and  was  therefore  thought  the  most  proper  person 
to  reduce  their  numbers.  Upon  his  adi'ancement,  the 
Queen  charged  him  '<to  restore  the  discipline  ik  the 
church,  and  the  uniformity  established  by  law,  which  (nys 
her  Majesty)  through  the  conni\iince  of  some  prelates,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  puritans,  and  the  power  of  some  noblemen, 
b  run  out  of  square.'*  Accordingly  the  very  first  week,  his 
grace  published  the  following  articles,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Bishops  of  his  province,  for  their  direction  in  the  govern- 
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■lent  of  their  tevenl  diocese.  Art  h  ^  That  all  preach*  /'  .,  ^ 
ki^  ca^chbing,  and  praying  in  any  private  family^  where 
any  are  present  besides  the  femily,  be  utterly  extioguished.  '''  > 
2.  That  none  do  preach  or  catechise)  except  also  he  wiU  /> ,  ;  i  r  '  < 
lead  the  whole  ser^'ice,  and  administer  the  sacnuneata  four 
times  a  year.  3.  That  all  preachers^  and  others  in  eccle^ 
siastica^  orders,  do  at  all  times  wear  the  habits  prescribedL 
4.  That  none  be  admitted  to  preach,  unless  he  be  ordauKsd 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England.  5. 
That  none  be  admitted  to  preach,  or  ej^ecute  any  part  of  thf 
fcclesiastical  function,  unless  he  aMbscribe  the  following 
frtkles.  First,  to  the  Queen's  supbbmact  over  all  pef^ 
tODSj  and  in  sJl  causes  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  within  her 
Majesty's  dominions.  Secondly,  to  the  boplj^  of  Commoi^ 
Pirmyer,  and  of  the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  as  con? 
taimng  nothing  contrary  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  tliat  they 
will  use  it  in  all  their  public  ministrations  and  no  oth^^, 
Thirdly,  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  £ng«^ 
land,  agreed  upon  in  the  synod  of  1562,  and  afterwards  con- 
fiipied  hy  parliament.'*  And  with  what  severity  his  grace 
fnfiarced  these  articles,  will  be  seen  presently. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  they  were  all  levelled  at  the. 
Poritansi  but  the  most  disinterested  civil  lavryers  of  these 
tiflKa  were  of  opinion,  that  his  grace  had  no  legal  authority  .*.  v  d  /, .  >  ^ 
to  impose  those,  or  any  other  articles  upon  the  clergy,  with- 
out the  broad  seal ;  and  that  all  his  proceed^gs  upon  them, 
were  an  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative,  contrary  to  the  laws 
ef  the  land,  and  consequently  so  many  acts  oT  oppression 
upon  the  subject. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  Archbishop  in 
his  primary  metropolitical  visitation,  insisted  peremp- 
torily^  that  all  who  enjoyed  any  office  or  benefice  in  the 
church,  should  subscribe  the  three  articles  above-men^ 
tioned;  the  second  of  which  he  knew  the  Puritans  would 
reiiise :  accordingly  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  ministers 
Wtre  suspended  ^  for  not  subscribing;  besides  great 
numbers  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough,  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  in  other  counties;  some  of  whom  were 
dignitaries  in  the  church,  and  most  of  them  graduates  in 
the  University;  of  these  some  were  allowed  time,  but 
ibrty-ninc  were  absolutely  deprived  at  once.    Among  the 
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suspended  minUters  his  grace  shewed  some  paiticular 
favour  to  those  of  Susi»exy  at  the  intercession  of  some 
groat  persons ;]  for  after  a  long  dispute  and  many  argu- 
ments )>er«)rc  himself  at  Ldimbeth,  he  accepted  of  the 
subscription  of  »i\  or  seven,  with  their  own  explicatioi^ 
of  the  rubrics,  and  with  a  declaration  that  their  suhscriptioii 
was  nut  to  Ik*  imderstood  in  anv  other  sense,  than  m 
far  as  the  books  wrrc  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
to  the  substance  of  rclipon  established  in  the  church  of 
England,  smd  to  the  analogy  of  faith  ;  and  that  it  did  not 
extiMul  to  any  thing  not  expressed  in  the  said  boohs.  Of 
all  which  the  archbishop  allowed  them  an  authentic  copy 
in  writing,  and  ordered  his  chancellor  to  send  letters  to 
Chichester,  that  the  n*^t  of  the  suspended  ministers  in 
that  county,  might  be  indulged  the  same  favour. 

Many  pious  men  strained  their  consciences  on  this 
occasion  ;  some  subscribed  the  articles  with  this  ptotes;* 
tation  in  open  Court,  as  far  as  they  arc  agreeable  to  th^ 
word  of  God ;  and  others  dempto  s^cnndo^  that  is,  taking 
away  the  second.  Many  upon  better  consideration,  re- 
pented their  subscribing  in  this  manner,  and  would  have 
erased  their  names,  but  it  was  not  permitted.  Some  who 
were  allured  to  subscribe,  with  the  pn^miscs  of  favour, 
were  neglected  and  forgotten,  and  troubled  in  tlic  Com- 
missaries Court  as  much  as  before.  The  Cojirt  took  no 
notice  of  their  protestations  or  reser\-es;  they  wanted 
nothing  but  their  hands,  and  when  they  had  got  them, 
they  w'crc  all  listed  under  the  same  colours,  and  published 
to  the*  worid  as  absolute  subscribers. 

Tlie  body  of  the  inferior  clergy,  wished  and  prayed 
Gcir  some  amendments  in  the  semce-book,  to  make  their 
brethren  easy.  But  Wliitgift  was  to  be  influenced  by  no 
arguments  ;  he  was  ngainst  all  alterations  in  the  liturgy^ 
for  this  general  reasc»!i,  lest  the  church  should  be  thought 
to  have  maintained  an  error,  which  is  siirjmzing  to  come 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Bish(>p  who  had  so  lately  sepiuated 
from  the  infallible  church  of  Rome.  Kis  j: race's  argu- 
ments for  subscription  to  his  articles,  arc  no  less  remark- 
able. 1.  If  you  do  not  subscribe  to  the  book  of  common 
])rayer,  you  do  in  effect  say,  there  is  no  true  ser\'ice  pf 
God,  or  administration  of  sacraments  in  the  land.      2.  If 
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yoa  do  not  subscribe  the  book  of  ordinatioii  of  priests, 
&c.  then  our  calling  must  be  unlawful^  and  we  have  no 
true  ministry,  nor  Church  in  England.  3.  If  you  do  not 
sobscribe  the  book  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  you  deny 
tme  doctrine  to  be  established  among  us^  which  is  the 
Biain  note  of  a  true  church.  Could  an  honest  man,  and 
a  great  scholar  be  in  earnest  with  this  reasoning  ?  Might 
not  the  puritans  dislike  some  things  in  the  service-book, 
without  invalidating  the  whole  ?  Did  not  his  grace  know, 
that  they  ofiisred  to  subscribe  to  the  use  of  the  service- 
book,  as  fiur  as  they  could  apprehend  it  consonant  to 
ttuth,  though  they  could  not  give  it  under  their  hands,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  nor 
promise  to  use  the  whole,  without  the  least  variation, 
in  their  public  ministry?  But  according  to  the  arch* 
iHshop's  logic,  the  church  must  be  infialliblc,  or  no  church 
at  all.  The  liturgy  must  be  perfect  in  every  phrase  and 
sentence,  or  it  is  no  true  semce  of  Grod ;  and  every  article 
of  the  church  must  be  agreeable  to  scripture,  or  they 
oontain  no  true  doctrine  at  all.  He  told  the  ministers, 
dnt  all  who  did  not  subscribe  his  articles  were  schisma- 
Vci;  that  they  had  separated  themselves  from  the  churchy 
and  declared  peremptorily,  that  they  should  be  turned  out 
ofit. 

Loud  were  the  cries  of  these  poor  sufferers  and  their 
distressed  feunilies  to  heaven  for  mercy,  as  well  as  to  their 
superiors  on  earth!  Their  temptations  were  strong,  for 
as  men  they  were  moved  with  compassion  for  their  wives 
and  little  ones  I  and  as  fidthful  ministers  of  Christ,  they 
were  desirous  to  be  useful,  and  to  preserve  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience.  Some  through  frailty,  were  over- 
come and  submitted,  but  most  of  them,  cast  themselves 
and  fiunilies  upon  the  providence  of  God ;  having  wrote 
to  the  Queen;  to  the  Archbishop,  and  to  the  Lords  of  the 
oOuncil;  and  after  some. time  to  the  parliament,  for  a 
friendly  conference,  or  a  public  disputation,  when  and 
where,  and  before  whom  they  pleased;  though  without 
success. 

The  punisters  of  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Essex,  OKford- 
abire,  Kent,  London,  and  those  of  the  diocese  of  Ely  and 
CavAbridgeshire,    v^TOte    to    the    Lords    of  the    council. 
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represcntiag  in  most  moving  hnguage-  their  unhappf 
eiKcumitances,— *^^  We  oonmcnc^  lay  they,  to  jour  honoui^a 
oompassion  our  poor  fiunilics,  but  much  mora  do  «c 
commend  our  doubtful,  fearful,  and  distieaaed  oonadence^ 
together  with  the  cries  of  our  poor  people,  who  ant 
hungering  afiter  the  weed,  and  are  now  as  sheep  having  tia 
shepherd.  We  have  applied  to  the  Archbishop^  but  can 
get  no  relief,  we  therefbre  humbly  beg  it  at  your  honour** 
hands.^'-— They  dechire  their  readiness  to  subscribe  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  church,  according  to  the  statute^ 
13  Eliz.  cap.  12.  and  to  the  other  articles,  as  fcr  as  they 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.  And  they  proaaiae 
further,  if  they  may  be  dispensed  with  as  to  subscription^ 
that  they  will  make  no  disturbance  in  the  churcli,  nor 
rate  from  it. 

The  Kentish  ministers  in  their  supplication  to  the 
Lords  of  the  council,  professed  their  re^'erence  for  the 
established  church,  and  their  esteem  for  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  so  far  as  that  they  saw  no  necessity  of 
separating  from  the  unity  of  the  church  on  that  acooonet : 
that  they  believed  the  word  preached,  and  the  sacraments 
administered  according  to  authority,  touching  the  sub^ 
stance,  to  be  lawful,  lliey  promised  to  shew  themselves 
obedient  to  the  Queen,  in  all  onuses  esslesiastical  and 
civil ;  but  then  they  added,  that  there  were  many  things 
that  needed  reformation^  which  therefore  they  could  not 
honestly  set  their  hands  to.  They  conclude  with  prayiag 
for  indulgence. 

The  London  ministers  applied  to  the  convocation^  and 
fifteen  of  them  offered  to  subscribe  to  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  to  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 
to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church,  if  diey  might  be 
restored ;  but  then  add, — «  We  dare  not  say  there  b 
nothing  in  the  three  books,  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God, 
till  we  are  otherwise  enlightened;  and  therefore  humbly 
pniy  our  brethren  ip  convocation,  to  be  a  means  totlie 
Queen  and  parliament,  th3t  .we  may  not  be  pressed  to  an 
absolute  subscription,  &c."  This  petition  was  presented 
to  the  convocation,  in  the  first  session  of  the  next  par- 
liament, in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  London  tlia^  had 
refused    to  subscribe   the   articles   lately   enforoed  upon 
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them  ;  with  an  humble  request  to  have  their  doubts  satisfied 
by  conference^  or  any  other  way. 

Among  the  suspended  ministers  of  London,  was  the 
learned  and  virtuous  Mr.  Barber,  who  preached  four  times 
a  week  at  Bow  church :  his  parishioners  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  signed  a  petition  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  for  his  release,  but  that  court 
could  not  obtain  it.  March  fourth  the  learned  Mr.  Field 
and  Mr.  Egerton  were  suspended.  Mr.  Field  had  been 
often  in  bonds  for  non-conformity ;  he  was  Minister  of  Al- 
dermary,  and  had  admitted  an  assembly  of  ministers  to  be 
held  at  his  house,  among  whom  were  some  Scots  divines, 
who  being  disaffected  to  the  hierarchy,  the  assembly  was  de- 
clared an  unlawful  conventicle,  and  Mr.  Field  suspended 
firom  his  ministry  for  entertaining  them ;  but  the  rest  were 
deprived  for  not  subscribing. 

Many  gentlemen  of  reputation  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try,  appeared  for  the  suspended  ministers,  as  well  out  of 
regard  to  their  poor  families,  as  for  tlie  sake  of  religion, 
it  being  impossible  to  supply  so  many  vacancies,  as  were 
made  in  the  church  upon  this  occasion.  The  gentlemen, 
of  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire  and  Kent,  interceded  with 
the  Archbishop,  alleging  that  it  was  very  hard  to  deal  with 
men  so  severely  for  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies,  when  they 
were  neither  heretics  nor  schismatics,  and  when  the  country 
wanted  their  usual  preaching.  The  parishioners  of  the 
several  places  from  whence  the  ministers  were  ejected, 
ngned  petitions  to  the  Lord  treasurer,  and  others  of  the 
Queen^s  council,  beseeching  them,  that  their  ministers 
being  of  an  upright  and  holy  conversation,  and  diligent 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God,  might  be  restored. 

A  petition  was  sent  to  the  council  from  Nonvich, 
signed  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  six  hands,  and  many 
letters  and  supplications  from  the  most  populous  towns  in 
England.  But  these  appeals  of  the  puritans  and  their  friends, 
did  them  no  service ;  for  the  watchful  Archbisliop,  whose 
eyes  were  about  him,  \*Tote  to  the  council  to  put  them  in 
mind, — ^^  That  the  cause  of  the  puritans  did  not  lie  before 
them  :  that  he  wondered*at  the  presumption  of  the  ministers, 
to  bring  his  doings  in  question  before  their  lordships,  and 
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•t  their  proiid  Spirit,  to  dare  to  offer  to  dispute  befinre  so 
great  a  body,  against  the  religion  established  by  law ,  and 
against  a  book  so  painfully  penned,  and  confirmed  hj  the 
highest  authority/' — He  then  adds, — ^  That  it  was  not  for 
him  to  sit  in  his   place,  if  every  curate  in  his  diocese  mast 
dispute  with  him  ;  nor  could  he  do  his  duty   to  the  QueeOy 
if   he  might   not  proceed    without  intennqytion ;    but    if 
they  would  help  him,  he  should  soon  bring  them  to  com- 
ply."— As  to    the   gentlemen    who   petitioned   for    their 
ministers,  he   told  them  to  their  faces,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  their    factious    ministers,  unless    they  would  sub- 
scribe :  that  no   church  ought  to  suffer  its  laudable  rites 
to  be  neglected :   that  though  the  ministers  were   not  here- 
tics, they  were  schifimatics,  because  they  raised  a  cmitentiott 
in  the  church,    about  things   not  necessary   to  sahration. 
And  as  for  lack  of  preaching,  if  the  gentlemen  or  parish- 
ioners would  let  him  dispose  of  their  livings,  he  would  take 
eare  to  provide  them  with  able  men.     Thus   this  great 
prelate,  who  had  complied  with  the  popish  religion^  and 
kept  his  place  in   the  university  through   all    the    re|gn 
of  Queen  Mary,   was  resolved  to  bear  down  all  opposition, 
and  to  display  his  sovereign  power  against  those,  whose 
consciences  wxie  not  as  flexible  as  his  own. 

But  not  content  with  his  episcopal  jurisdiction^  Us 
grace  solicited  the  Queen  for  a  new  Ecclbsiasttcal  C<nr- 
MissioN,  and  gave  her  Majesty  these  weighty  reasons  for 
it,  among  others,  i.  Because  the  puritans  contemn  the 
ecclesiastical  censures.  2.  Because  the  commission  may 
order  a  search  for  seditious  books,  and  examine  the  writers 
or  publishers  upon  oath,  which  a  Bishop  cannot.  3.  Be- 
cause the  ecclesiastical  commission  can  punish  by  fines» 
which  are  very  commodious  to  the  government;  or  by 
imprisonment,  which  will  strike  more  terror  into  the 
puritans.  4.  Because  a  notorious  fault  cannot  be  notori- 
ously punished,  but  by  the  commission.  5.  Because  tiie 
whole  ecclesiastical  law,  is  but  a  carcase  without  a  sooV 
unless  it  be  quickned  by  the  commission.  The  Queen, 
who  was  already  disposed  to  methods  of  severity,  easily 
gave  way  to  the  Archbishop's  arguments,  and  ordered  il 
new  high  commbsion  to  be  prepared. 

The  C<Murt  of  High  Com missiov  was  so  called,  bMMse 
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it  claimed  a  larger  jurisdiction^  and  higher  powers,    than    ^ 

tfcc  ordinary  courts  of  the  Bishops ;  its  jurisdiction   ex-  v.  try^-t^)- 

tended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was   the  same  in  a^^^A^ 

manner  with   that   which  had  been  vested  in  the  single  /»    _ ,    - 

person  of   Liord  Cromwel,    vicar  general  to  King  Henry 

the  Eighth,  though  now  put  into    commission;   but  the  ^il<^^« 

emmcil  fior  Mr.    Cawdrey,  whose  case  was  argued  before 

all  the   judges,    questioned  whether  the  court   had    any 

fcmndadon  at  dl  in  law;  it  being  doubtful  whether  the 

Queen  could  delegate  her  ecclesiastical  authority,    or  the 

commissaiies  act  by  virtue  of  such  delegation. 

But  admitting  the  court  to  be  legal,  it  will  appear  that 
hofStk  the  Queen  and  her  commissioners,  exceeded  the 
powers  granted  them  by  law  ;  for  it  was  not  the  intendment 
erf  the  act  of  supremacy,  to  vest  any  new  powers  in  the 
crown,  but  only  to  restore  those  which  were  supposed  to 
be  its  ancient  and  natural  right.  Nor  do  the  acts  above 
rMited,  authorize  the  Queen  to  dispense  with  the  laws 
^  the  realm,  or  act  contrary  to  them ;  or  to  set  aside  the 
€iidiiiary  legal  course  of  proceeding,  in  other  courts  of 
judicature,  by  indictments,  witnesses,  and  a  jury  of  twelve 
BMH ;  nor  do  they  empower  her  to  levy  fines,  and  inflict 
what  oorporal  punishments  she  pleases,  upon  offenders; 
Imt  hi  all  criminal  cases,  where  the  precise  punishment 
b  not  determined  by  the  statute,  her  commissioners  were 
to  be  directed  and  governed,  by  the  common  law  of  the 
Ind. 

Yet  contrary  to  the  proceedings  in  other  courts,  and 
to  the  essential  freedom  of  the  English  constitution,  the 
Queen  empowerd  her  commissioners,  to  enquire  into  all 
mbdemeaners,  not  only  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men,  and 
witnesses,  but  by  all  other  means  and  ways  thet 
eoULB  DBVISB ;  that  is,  by  inquisition,  by  the  rack  by 
torture,  or  by  any  ways  and  means,  that  forty-four 
aiyveieign  judges  should  devise.  Surely  this  should  have 
been  Umited  to  ways  and  means,  warranted  by  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  realm.  Further,  her  Majesty  empowers 
her  eommissioners^  to  examine  such  persons  as  they  sus- 
pected upon  their  corporal  oaths,  for  the  better  trial 
and  openiog  of  the  truth,  and  to  p\mi$h  those  that  refused 
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the  oath,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  according  to  their  di»- 
cretion.  Tliis  refers  to  the  oath  ex  officio  mero^  and  was 
not  in  the  five  first  commissions. 

It  was  said  in  behalf  of  this  oath,  by  Dr.  Aubsey,  the 
civilian,  that  though  it  was  not  warranted  by  the  letter 
of  the  statute  of  the  First  of  Elizabeth,  yet  the  canoa  kif 
being  in  force,  before  the  making  of  that  statute,  and  tk^ 
commission  wan-anting  the  commissioners  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  tlic  law  ecclesiastical,  they  might  lawfully  admi- 
ninistcr  it,  according  to  ancient  custom.  To  which  it  was  , 
answered,  That  such  an  oath  was  never  allowed  by  any  canon 
of  the  church,  or  general  council,  for  a  tlunisand  years  after 
Christ ;  that  when  it  was  used  against  the  primitive  chris* 
tians,  tlic  pagan  emperors  countermanded  it ;  that  it  wal 
against  the  pope's  law  in  the  decretals,  which  admits  of 
sucli  an  inquisition  only  in  cases  of  heresy;  nor  was  it 
ever  used  in  Euglund,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  Fourth^  and 
then  it  was  enforced  as  law,  only  by  a  haughty  Archbishop^ 
without  consent  of  the  commons  of  England,  till  the  25th 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  it  was  utterly  abrogated.  <  This 
pretended  law  was  again  revived  by  Mary,,  but  repealed 
by  the  first  of  Elizabeth,  and  so  remained.  Besidc^s,  as  this 
purging  men  by  oath,,  has  no  foundation  ia  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  is  undoubtedly  contrary  to  the  kw  of  n^^tuie 
and  nations,  where  tliLs  is  a  received  maxim.  No  man-  is 
bound  to  accuse  liimself.  The  Queen  therefore  had  m^ 
power  to  authorize  her  commissioners,  to  set  up  an  tn«)iai- 
sition,  and  admij}istcr  an  oath  to  the  suspected  person,  to 
answer  all  questions  die  court  should  put  to  him,  and  to 
convict  lujn  upon  those  answers ;  or  if  diey  could  con« 
front  his  declarations,  to  punish  him  as>peijured. 

If  any  persons  disobeyed  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
court,  by  not  appearing-  at  their  summons,  &c.  the  com-r 
missioncrs  were  empowered  to  punish  them  by  fine  or  im* 
prisonment,  at  their  discretions.  Tliis  also  was  contrary 
to  law,  for  the  body  of  a  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  Magna  Cluwta  and  the 
law  saitli.  The  clerk  felon  in  the  Bisliop's  prison,  is  the 
King's  prisoner,,  and  not  the  Bishop's^  If  then  the  Queen 
by  her  ecclesiastical  commission,  could  not  dispense  with 
4|e  laws  of  the  land,  it  is  evident  that  the  long  and  arbi- 
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tniiy  ]inpris(Mmiciits  of  the  puritan  clergy^  before  they 
had  been  legally  convicted^  and  all  their  confinements 
^erwards,  beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  statutes,  were 
so  many  acts  of  oppression ;  and  every  acting  Bishop  or 
commissioner,  was  liable  to  be  sued  in  an  action  of  false 
imprisonment. 

The  law  says,  no  man  shstll  be  fined  beyond  his  estate 
or  ability.    But  the  fines  raised  by  this  court  in  the  two 
next  reigns,  were  so  exorbitant,  that  no  man  was  secure 
in    his  pr<^rty ;    though    according  to  Lord    Clarendon, 
their  power  of  levying.any  fine  at  all,  was   very  doubtfiiL 
Some  for  speaking  an  unmannerly  word,  or  writing  what 
the  ^ourt  was  pleased  to  construe  a  libel,  were  fined  from 
£ve  hundred   to  ten  thousand  pounds,   and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;   some  had  their  ears  cut  off  and  their  noses 
fllit,    after    they   had    been  exposed   several   days  in  the 
piUpry ;  and  many  families  were  driven   into  banishment  ^ 
till  ia  process  of  time  the  court  became  such  a  general 
iuusance,  that  it  was  dissolved  by  parliament,  with  a  clause 
that  ho  such  court  should  be  erected  for  the  future.     Fur- 
ther,   the  commission  gives  uo  authority  to  tlie  count  .to 
frame   articles,   and  oblige  the  clergy  to  subscribe  them. 
It  empowers  them  t«  reform  all  errors,  heresies  and  schisms, 
(irhichsiay  lawfully  be  reformed,   according  to    the  power 
aad  authority,   limits  and  appointed  by  the  laws  and  star- 
tutes  of  the  realm.     But  there  never  was  a  clause  in  any 
cf  the  commissions,    empowering   them  to    enforce  sub- 
scription to  articles  of  their  own    devising.       Therefore 
their  doing  this,  without  a  special  ratification  under  the 
great  seal,  was   no  doubt  an  usurpation  of  the  supremacy, 
and   brought  them  within   the  compass   of  a  priemnnire. 
Lastly,  though  all  spiritual  courts   (and  consequently  the 
higli  commission)   are  and  ought  to   be  subject  to  prohi- 
bitions from  the   supreme  courts  of 'the  law,  yet  the  com- 
missioners would     seldom  or  never  admit  them,     and   at 
length  terrified  the  judges  from  granting  them.    So  that 
upon  tlie  whole,  their  proceedings  were  for  the  most  part 
contrary  to  the  act  of  submission  of  the  clergy,  contrary 
to  tlie  statute  laws   of  the  realm,  and   noj^etter  than  a 
spiritual  inquisition. 
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If  a  clergyman  omitted  any  of  the  ciciemotwea  m  Ui 
pablic  ministrations,  or  if  a    parishioiier  boie  an  ill-iriil 
to  hb  minister;  he  might  inform  the  oommianoiien  hf 
letter,  that  he  was  a  suspected  perMm;  upon   wfaidi  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  his  house  widi  a  dtatkm  to  appear 
before  the  commission.       The    messenger    who  lirwiglit 
them  up,    had  thirty-three  shillings    and   four-penet  for 
forty-one  miles.    Upon   their  appearing  before  the 
missioners,   they  were  coipmitted   prisoners  seven 
before   they  were  called  to  their  trial.    When  brought  to 
the  bar,  the  court  immediately  tendered  them  the  oath^  to 
answer  all   questions  to  the  best  of    their  knowledge ;  by 
which  they  were  obliged   not  only  to  accuse  themaehneSy 
but   frequently  to  bring  their  relations    and   friends  tnlo 
trouble.      The  party  to  be   examined,  was  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  interrogatories  before-hand,  nor  to  have 
a  copy  of  his  answers  which  were  lodged  with  the 
tary  of  the  court,   against  the  day  of  his  trial.    If  the 
missioners  could  not  convict  him  upon  Us  own  confessioay 
then  they  examined   their  witnesses,    but  never  cleaml 
him  upon  his  own  oath.      If  they  could  not  reach  him^  by 
their  ordinary  jurisdiction  as  Bishc^,   they  would  then  sit 
as  ecclesiastical  commissioners.     If  they  could  not  convict 
him  \ipon  any  statute,  then  they  had  recourse  to  their  old 
obsolete  law  ecclesiastical;    so  that  the  prisoner  aeldom 
knew  by  what   law  he  was  to  be  tried,  or  how  to  prepaie 
for  his  defence.      Sometimes  men  were  obliged  to  a  long 
attendance,  and  at  other  times  condemned  in  haste  without 
any  trial.    Mr.  Brane,  a  Cambridge  minister,  being  sent 
for  to  Lambeth,  made   his  appearance  before  the  Ardi- 
bishop    and  two    other  commissioners,    and    being  com- 
manded to  answer  the   interrogatories  of    the  court  upon 
oath,   he  refused  unless  he  might  first  see  them,  and  vrrite 
down  his  answers  with  his  ohu  hand ;  which  his  grace  re- 
fusing, immediately  gave   him  his  canonical  admonitions, 
once,  twice,   and  thrice ;  and  caused  him  to  be  registered 
for  contempt,  and  suspended.     The   twenty-four  articles 
which  the  Archbishop  framed  for  the  service  of  the  court, 
no  honest  man  could  answer  upon  oath,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  adversaries.      The  wit  ot  man 
could  invent   nothing  more  like    an   inquisition.     When 
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the  Loid  treasurer  Burleigh  had  read  them^  and  seen  the 
execution -they  had  done  upon  the  clergy,  he  wrote  his  grace 
the  following  letter:  from  which  the  reader  will  £DFm  a 
tolerable  judgment  of  their  spirit  and  beariAg« 
^  May  it  please  your  grace^ 

^  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  so  oft  as  I  do,  but  I  am 
Biore  troubled  myself,  not  only  with  many  private  petitions 
of  sundry  ministers,  recommended  for  persons  of  credit^ 
judd  peaceable  in  their  ministry,  who  are  greatly  troubled 
by  your  grace,  and  your  colleagues  in  commission;  but  I 
am  also  .daily  charged  by  couhsellors  and  public  per- 
aonSy  with  n^lect  of  my  duty,  in  not  staying  your  grace's 
▼ehement  proceedings  against  ministers,  whereby  p&pists 
•re  greatly  encouraged,  and  the  Queen's  safety  endan- 
gered.—*! have  read  over  your  twenty-four  articles,  found 
in  a  Romish  stile,  of  great  length  and  curiosity,  to  examine 
all  manner  of  ministers  in  this  time,  without  distinction 
of  persons,  to  be  executed  ex  officio  mero. — ^And  I  fiAd  them 
ao  curiously  penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances, 
that  I  think  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  used  not  so  many 
quttions  to  comprehend  and  to  trap  their  priests.  I  know 
your  canonists  can  defend  these  with  all  their  particles ; 
but  surely,  under  correction,  this  judicial  and  canonical 
sifdng  poor  ministers,  is  not  to  edify  or  reform.  And  in 
charity  I  think  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  all  these  nice 
points,  except  they  were  notorious  papists  or  heretics.  I 
write  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  I  desire 
the  peace  and  imity  of  the  church.  I  favour  no  sensual 
and  wilful  recusant;  but  I  conclude,  according  to  my 
simple  judgment,  this  kind  of  proceeding  is  too  much 
favouring  of  the  Romish  inquisition;  and  is  a  device 
rather  to  seek  for  ofienders,  than  to  reform  any. — It  is  not 
charitable  to  send  poor  ministers  to  your  common  register, 
to  answer  upon  so  many  articles  at  one  instant,  without  a 
copy  of  the  articles  or  their  answers. — ^I  pray  your  grace 
bear  with  this  one  (perchance)  fault,  that  I  have  willed  the 
ministers  not  to  answer  these  articles,  except  their  consci- 
ences may  suffer  them.'' 

July  15,  1584.  JF.  Cecil. 

This  excellent   letter  was   so  far    from   softening  the 
Jlrchbisbop,  that  two  days  after^  he  returned  his  lordship 
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a  long  answer,  vindicating  his  interrogatorieSy  from  the 
practice  of  the  Star-chamber,  the  Court  of  Marches,  and 
other  places.  "Hie  treasurer  found  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
contend,  and  therefore  replied  in  a  short^mt  smart  letter, 
in  which  he  tells  him,  "  That  after  reading  his  grace's 
long  answer,  he  was  not  satisfied  in  the  point  of  seeking  by 
examination  to  have  ministers  accuse  themselves,  and  then 
punbh  them  for  their  own  confessions :  that  he  would  not 
call  liis  proceedings  captious,  but  they  were  scarcely  chari- 
table ;  his  grace  might  therefore  deal  with  his  friend  Mn 
Brayno  as  he  thought  fit, — but  when  by  examining  him,  it 
was  meant  only  to  sift  him  with  twenty-four  articles,  he  had 
cause  to  pity  the  poor  man." 

The  Archbishop  being  desirous  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  treasurer,  sent  him  two  papers  of  reasons,  one  to 
justify  the  articles,  and  the  other  the  manner  of  proceeding 
ex  mero  (officio.  In  the  latter  his .  lordship  gives  the  fol* 
lowing  reasons  among  others,  for  proceeding  ex  mero 
officio.  If  we  proceed  only  by  presentment  and  witnesses, 
then  papists,  brownists,  and  family  men  would  expect  the 
like  measure.  It  is  hard  to  get  witnesses  against  the  pu* 
ritans,  because  most  of  the  parishioners  favour  them,  and 
^■.;/'«i«  therefore  will  not  present  them,  nor  appear  against  them. 
;;.  3.  There  is  great  trdubie  and  charge  in  examining  wit- 
nesses, and  sending  for  them  from  distant  parts.*  4.  If 
Archbishops  and  fiishops  should  be  driven  to  use  proofe 
by  witnesses  only,  the  execution  of  the  law  would  be 
partial,  their  charges  in  procuring  and  producing  witnesses 
would  be  intolenible;  and  they  should  not  be  able  to 
make  quii  k  dispatch  enough  with  the  secretaries.  These 
were  the  arguments  of  a  protestant  Archbishop  !  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  wise  treasurer; 
for  surely,  all  who  have  any  regard  for  the  laws  of  their 
countrj',  or  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  must 
be  ashamed  of  them. 

The  treasurer  having  given  up  the  Archbishop,  the 
lords  of  tlie  council,  tiK)k  the  cause  in  hand,  and  wrote  to 
his  grace  and  the  Bisho})  of  London,  in  favour  of  the  de- 
prived ministers.  In  tlieir  letter  they  tell  their  lordships, 
*'  That  tliey  had  heard  of  sundry  complaints  out  of  divers 
couutlcs  of  procecdhigs  against  a  great  number  of  ecclesi- 
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astical  persons,  some  parsons,  some  vicars,  some«  curates, 
but  all  preachers;  some  deprived,  and  some  suspended 
by  their  lordships'  officers,  chancellors.  Sec,  but  that  they 
had  taken  no  notice  of  these  things,  hoping  their  lordships 
would  have  staid  their  hasty  proceedings,  especially  against 
such  as  did  earnestly  instruct  the  people  against  popery. 
But  now  of  late,  hearing  of  great  numbers  of  zealous 
and  learned  preachers  suspended  from  their  cures  in  the 
county,  of  Essex,  and  that  there  is  no  preaching,  prayers, 
or  sacraments  in  most  of  the  vacant  places :  that  in  some 
few  t>f  them,  persons  neither  of  learning  nor  good  name 
are  appointed;  and  that  in  other  places  of  the  country, 
great  numbers  of  persons  that  occupy  cures,  are  notori- 
ously unfit ;  most  for  lack  of  learning ;  many  chargeable 
with  great  and  enormous  faults,  as  drunkenness,  filthiness 
of  life,  gaming  at  cards,  hunting  of  alehouses,  &c.  against 
whom  they,  the  council,  heard  of  no  proceedings,  but 
that  they  were  quietly  suffered." — ^To  fix  this  charge  home 
on  the  Bishops,  they  sent  with  their  letter  a  catalogue  of 
names ;  one  column  of  learned  ministers  deprived ; '  a 
second  of  unlearned  and  vicious  persons  continued ;  a 
matter  very  lamentable,  say  they,  for  this  time !  and  a 
third  of  pluralists  and  non-residents;  '^  against  these  latter 
we  the  council  have  heard  of  no  inquisition  ;  but  of  great 
diligence,  and  extreme  usage  against  those  that  were 
known  to  be  diligent  preachers:  we  tlierefore  pray  youf 
lordships,  to  have  some  charitable  consideration  of  their 
causes,  that  people  may  not  be  deprived  of  their  diligent 
learned,  and  zealous  pastors,  for  a  few  points  ceremonial, 
which  entangled  their  consciences."  But  this  excellent 
remonstrance  had  no  nianner  of  influence  upon  our 
Archbishop.  Afl  that  the  puritans  could  obtain,  was  a  kind 
of  conference  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Wincliester  on  the  one  part,  and  Dr.  Sparke 
and  Mr.  Travcrs  on  the  other,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Jx)rd  Gray,  and  Sir  Francis  VValsing- 
ham.  The  conference  was  at  I^mbetb,  concerning  things 
needful  to  be  reformed  in  the  Book  of  Connnon  Prayer. 
I>r.  Sparke  requested  they  might  open  the  conference  by 
prawr,  when,  framing  himself  to  begin  to  pray,  the  Arch- 
bishop interrupted  him  saying,  h«  should  make  no  prayers 
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there,  nor  turn  that  place  into  a  cooTenticle.  Mr.  TVavcni 
joined  with  Dr.  Sparice,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  law- 
ful for  them  to  pray  before  they  proceeded  any  further ; 
but  the  Archbishop  not  yielding  thereunto,  terming  it  a 
conventicle  if  any  such  prayer  should  be  offered  to  be 
made;  Lord  Leicester  and  Sir  Francis  Walnngbam  de- 
sired Dr.  Sparke  to  content  himself,  seeing  they  doubted 
not,  but  that  he  had  prayed  already  before  his  coming 
thither.  Dr.  Spark  therefore  omitting  to  use  such  pny«r 
as  he  had  proposed,  made  a  short  address  to  God  in  veiy 
few  words,  though  the  Archbbhop  continued  to  intenrapt 
him  all  the  while. 

The  conference  continued  two  days,  at  the  close  of  which 
neither  party  being  satisfied,  the  noblemen  requested  some 
favour  for  the  ministers.  Mr.  Strype  says  the  mimstcis 
were  convinced  and  confirmed ;  but  it  is  evident  he  knew 
not  the  disputants,  nor  had  seen  the  debate.  Travers  was 
a  non-conformist  to  his  death,  and  Sparke  appeared  at  thev 
head  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  the  beginning  af 
the  next  reign.  Nor  was  the  Archbishop  softened^  but 
rather  confirmed  in  his  former  reK>lution. 

Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  came  not  behind  his  metro- 
politan in  acts  of  severity.  Strype  says,  he  was  the  chief 
mover  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  had  as  high  a 
spirit  as  the  greatest  lord  in  the  land.  During  Grimhl's 
disgrace,  he  harrassed  the  London  clergy  with  new  inter- 
rogatories and  articles,  three  or  foiur  times  a  year.  He 
advised  the  heads  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (with 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  do)  to  call  in  all  their  licences, 
and  expel  every  man  who  would  not  wear  the  apparel, 
saying,  that  the  <<  folly  that  &is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  child,  is  to  be  expelled  with  the  rod  of  discipline.''  In 
his  visitation  this  summer,  he  suspended  about  thirty-eigfat 
clergymen  in  Essex,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Carew,  of 
Hatfield ;  Mr.  Knight,  of  Hampstead ;  and  Mr.  Giflfordy  of 
Maiden. 

Mr.  Carew  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  welfare  of 
souls,  and  mourned  over  the  want  of  a  learned  and  preach- 
ing ministry.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  licensed  by  Archbishop  Grindal  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  himself^  who  conmiended  his  preaching}  but 
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too  forward  in  acquainting  his  diocesan  by  letter, 
that  in  Essex,  within  the  compass  of  sixteen  miles,  there 
were  twenty-two  non-residents,  thirty  insufficient  ministers, 
«nd  at  the  same  time,  nineteen  preachers  silenced  f<Hr  not 
subscribing;   Us  lordship  instead  of  being  pleased  mth 
the  information,  sent  for  Carew  before  the  commissioners, 
and  charged  him  fakely  without  the  least  evidence,  with 
setting  up  a  presbytery,  and  with  contemning  ecclesias- 
tical censures.     It  was  alleged  against  him  further,  that 
be  was  chosen  by  the  people;  that  he  had  defaced  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  had  put  several  from  the 
communion,  when  there  was  more   need  to  allure  them  to 
it,  &c.    But  to  make  short  work,  the  Bishop  tendered  him 
the  oath  ex  officio^  which  Carew  refusing,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Fleet,  and  another  clergyman  sent  down  to 
supply  his  place.     Mr.  Allen  the  patron,  in  whom  the  right 
of  presentation  was  by  inheritance,  refusing  to  admit  the 
Bishop's  reader,  was  summoned  before  his  lordship,  and 
committed  to  prison ;  because  (as  the  warrant  expresses 
it,)  he  behaved  seditiously  in  withstanding  the  authority 
of  the  Court :   nay,   the  very  sexton  was  reprimanded,  and 
ddered  not  to  meddle  with  the  church  any  more;  and 
because  he  asked  his  lordship  simply,  whether  his  meaning 
was,  that  he   should  not  come  to  church  any  more;   he 
committed  him  for  ridiculous  behaviour.    Both  Allen  and 
Carew  oflTered  bail,  which  was  refused  unless  they  would 
admit  his  lordship's  clergyman.      After  eight  weeks  im* 
pirisonment,  they  appealed  to  the  privy  council  and  were 
leleased ;   with  which  his  lordship  was  so  displeased,  that 
be  sent  the  council  a  very  angry  letter,  calling  the  prisoners 
knaves,  rebels,  rascals,  &c.  and  told  their  honours,  that  if 
such  men  were  countenanced,  he  must  yield  up  his  autho- 
nty :   and  the  Bishop  never  left  him,   till  he  had  hunted 
bim  out  of  the  diocese. 

Mr.  Knight  suffered  six  months  imprisonment,  for  not 
wearing  the  apparel,  and  was  fined  one  hundred  marks. 
Mr.  Negus  was  suspended  on  the  same  account :  twenty- 
eight  of  his  parishioners  signed  a  letter,  beseeching  him 
to  conform :  but  he  protested  he  could  not  do  it  with 
a  good  conscience,  and  so  \\'as  deprived.  Mr.  GifFord  of 
Maiden  was  a  modest  man,  and  irreproveable  in  his  lifci, 
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and  a  great  preacher.    He  had  written  learnedly  against 
.  the  Brownists,  and  hy  his  diligence  had  wrought  a  won* 
derfiil    refdrmation    in    the    town;   but    being  informed 
against  for  preaching  up  a  limited  obedience  to  the  magia- 
trate^   he   was  sus]>ended  and    imprisoned.     After  some 
time,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial,  and  his  accuser  fiuling 
in  his  evidence,  he  was  released.    But  the  Bbhop  of  Loo- 
don  setting  liis  spies  upon  him,  he  was  imprisoned  again 
for  non-conformity.      Upon  this  he  applied  to  the  Lo^f 
treasurer,  who  applied  to  the  Arclibishop  in  his  favour ;  but 
his  grace  having  consulted  his  brotlier  of  London,  told  his 
lordship  that  he  was  a  ring-leader  of  the  non-conformists; 
that  he  himself  had  received  complaints  against  him,  and 
was  determined  to  bring  him  before  the  high  commission. 
The   parishioners  of  Maiden  presented  a  petition   in  his 
behalf;   but  to  put  an  end  to  all  furtlier  application,  the 
'  Archbishop  wrote  to  the  treasurer, — "  that  he  had  rather 
die,  or  live  in  prison  all  the  days  of  his  life,  than  relax  the 
rigour  of  his  proceedings,  by  shewing  favour  to  one,  which 
might  give  occasion  to  others  to  expect  the  same,  and 
undo  all  that  he  had  been  doing ;   he  therefore  beseeches 
his  lordship   not  to  animate  this  froward  people  by  WTiting 
in  their  favour/' — Sir  Francis  Knollys  the  Queen's  kins- 
man, and  treasurer  of  her  chamber,  seconded  the  treasurer. 
Some  of  the  ministers  were  indicted  at  the  assizes,  for 
omitting  the   cross  in  baptism,  and   for   not  wearing  the 
surplice   once  every    month,   and    at    every  communion. 
Most  of  them  were  deprived,  or  to  avoid  it,  forced  to  quit 
their  livings  and  depart  the  country.    Among  these  were 
the   excellent   Mr.  Dyke,  preacher  first   at  Coggeshal  in 
Essex,   and   aften^-ards   at    St.  Albans'   in   Hertfordsliire, 
whose  character  was  without  blemish,  and  whose  practical 
writings  discover  him  to  be  a  divine  of  considerable  learn- 
ing and  piety;  he  was  suspended,   and  at  last  deprived^ 
because  he  continued  a  deacon,  and   did  net   enter   into 
priest's  orders,  which  the  Bishop   supposed  he  accounted 
popish.     He  also  refused  to  wear  the  (surplice,  and  troubled 
his  auditory  with  notions  that  thwarted  the  established  re- 
ligion.    The  parishioners  being  concerned  for  the  loss  of 
their  minister,  petitioned  the  Lord  Burleigh  to  intercede 
for  them. 
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Upo0  which  Lord  Burleigh  wrote  to  the  Bishop  to  re- 
8t<Nre  him^  promising  that  if  he  troubled  the  congregation 
¥rith  innovations  any  more^  he  would  join  with  the  Bishop 
against  him ;  but  his  lordship  excused  himself^  insinuating 
that  he  was  charged  with  incontinence ;  this  occasioned  a 
further  enquiry  into  Dyke's  character^  which  was  cleared  up 
by  the  woman  herself  that  accused  him,  who  confessed  her 
wicked  contrivance,  and  openly  asked  him  forgiveness.  His 
lordship  therefore  insisted  upon  his  being  restored,  foras- 
much as  the  best  clergyman  in  the  world  might  be  thus 
slandered.  For  this  favoiu-,  says  the  treasurer,  I  shall  thank 
your  lordship,  and  will  not  solicit  you  any  more,  if  hereafter 
he  should  give  just  cause  of  public  offence,  against  .)he  orders 

-  <rf  the  church  established.  But  all  that  the  treasurer  could 
say  was  ineffectual ;  the  Bishop  of  London  was  as  inexorable 
as  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 

The  inhabitants  of  Essex  had  a  vast  esteem  for  their 
nunisters;  they  could'  not  part  from  them  without  tears : 
when  they  could  not  prevail  with  the  Bishop,  they  applied  to 
the  parliament,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  I 
have  before  me  two  or  three  petitions  from  the  hundreds  of 
Essex,  and  one  from  the  county,  signed  by  Francis  Bar- 
rington,  Esq.  at  the  head  of  above  two  hundred  gentlemen 
and  tradesmen,  house-keepers ;  complaining  in  the  strongest 
terms,  that  the  greatest  number  of  their  present  ministers 
were  unlearned,  idle,  or  otherwise  of  scandalous  lives ;  and 
that  those  few  from  whom  they  reaped  knowledge  and 
comfort,  were  molested,  threatened,  and  put  to  silence  for 
small  matters  in  the  common  prayer,  though  they  were 
men  of  godly  lives  and  conversations. 

The  Bishop  was  equally  severe  in  other  parts  of  his 
diocese.  Mr.  Benison,  a  city  divine  of  good  learning, 
had  been  suspended  and  kept  in  prison  several  years,  on 
pretence  of  some  irregularity  in  his  marriage  :    the  Bishop 

'  charged  him  with  being  married  In  an  afternoon,  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  hundred  people  by  Mr. 
Field  a  non-conformist ;  for  this  he  was  committed  to  the 
Gate-house,  where  he  had  lain  ever  since  157»>.  At  length 
he  applied  to  the  Queen  and  council,  and  in  the  state  of 
his  case,  declares  that  he  had  invited  only  forty  persons 
to  the  solemnity,  and  that  of  them  there  were  only  twepty 
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present ;  that  he  was  married  in  a  mornings  and  according 
to  law;  and  when  the  Bishop  sent  for  him^  and  charged 
him  with  sedition,  he  cleared  himself  to  his  satisfiMion; 
but  that  after  he  was  gone  home,  he  gave  prifwte  onlcr 
under  his  own  hand,  for  his  being  apprehended  and  sent  to 
the  Gate-house;  thst  he  was  shut  up  there  in  a  dungeon 
eight  days,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  his  imprisonmoilt 
though  Dr.  Hammond,  and  hu  faithful  father  Fox,  iriMi 
were  both  at  the  wedding,  and  saw  the  whole  proceedii^ 
went  to  the  Bishop  and  assured  him,  that  he  was  witboot 
wickedness  or  fault  in  that  way  he  went  about  to  chaige 
him;  his  lordship  however,  would  not  release  him,  without 
such  bonds  for  his  good  behaviour  and  appearance,  as  the 
prisoner  could  not  procure. 

The  council  were  so  moved  with  Benison's  case,  that 
they  sent  his  lordship  a  letter  in  his  favour  urging  the 
injustice  of  his  sufferings,  and  praying  for  suitable  relief 
After  some  time  the  Bishop  returned  this  answer  ^*-Ibe» 
seech  your  lordships  to  consider,  that  it  is  a  rare  ezampk 
thus  to  press  a  Bishop  for  his  zealous  service  to  the  Queen 
and  the  peace  of  the  church,  especially  the  man  being 
found  worthy  to  be  committed  for  non^conformity^  to  Wf 
nothing  of  his  contemptuous  using  of  me;  nevertheksSi 
since  it  pleaseth  your  lordships  to  require  some  reasonable 
sum  of  money,  I  pray  you  to  consider  my  poor  estate  and 
great  charges  otherwise,  together  with  the  great  vaunt  the 
man  will  make  of  his  conquest  over  a  Bishop.  I  hope 
therefore  your  lordships  will  be  favourable  to  me,  and  refer 
it  to  myself,  either  to  bestow  upon  him  some  small  bene* 
fice,  or  otherwise  to  help  him  as  opportunity  offers.  Or 
if  this  shall  not  satisfy  the  man,  or  content  your  lordships 
leave  him  to  the  trial  of  the  law,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  'so  plain  for  him  as  he  taketh  it.  Surely,  my  Lords, 
this  and  the  like  must  greatly  discourage  me  in  this  poor 
service  of  mine  in  the  commission.  What  recompence  the 
poor  man  had  for  long  imprisonment  I  cannot  find.  But 
he  was  too  wise  to  go  to  law  with  a  Bishop  of  the  court  of 
high  commission,  who  had  little  conscience  or  honour,  and 
who  notwithstanding  his  poor  et^tate  and  great  chargei, 
left  behind  him  above  sixteen  thousand  pounds  in  mooej 
an  immense  sum  for  those  times. 
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His  lordship  C0II^>kiIled  that  he  was  hated  like  a  dog^ 
and  cominonly  styled  the  oppressor  of  the  children  of  God  ; 
and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  mobed  in  his  progress 
at  Maiden,  and  other  places ;  which  is  not  strange,  con- 
sidering his  mean  appearance,  .being  a  very  little  man, 
and  his  high  and  insulting  behaviour  towards  those  who 

were  examined  by  him,  attended  with  ill  language  and  a 
ciuel  spirit. 

How  £flGerent  was  this  from  the  apostolic  character  of 
a  Bishop  ?  Nay,  how  difiisrent  was  this  Bishop  from  him- 
•elf  before  he  put  on  his  lawn  sleeves !  For  in  his  book, 
entitled  ''  A  harbour  for  faithful  subjects,'^  published  soon 
afler  the  Queen's  accession,  are  these  words. — *^  Come  off 
ye  Bishops,  away  with  your  superfluities,  yield  up  your 
thousands ;  be  content  with  hundreds,  as  they  be  in  other 
reformed  churches,  where  be  as  great  learned  men  as  you 
tie.  Let  your  portion  be  priest-like  and  not  prince-like ; 
let  the  Ctueen  have  the  rest  of  your  temporalities  and 
other  lands,  to  maintains  these  wars  which  you  procured, 
and  your  mistress  left  her ;  and  with  the  rest  to  build  and 
found  schools  throughout  the  realm;  that  every  parish 
may  have  his  preacher,  every  city  his  superintendent, 
to  Kve  honestly  and  not  pompously,  which  will  never  be, 
iBiltss  your  Iwds  be  dispersed  and  bestowed  upon  many, 
which  now  feedeth  and  feitteth  but  one ;  remember  that 
AUmelech,  when  Darid  in  his  banishment  would  have 
dfaied  with  him,  kept  such  hospitality,  that  he  had  no  bread 
in  his  house  to  give  him,  but  the  shew-bread.  Where  was 
all  his  superfluity,  to  keep  your  pretended  hospitality  ? 
For  that  is  the  cause  you  pretend  why  you  must  have 
Aousands,  as  though  you  were  commanded  to  keep 
hospitality  rather  widi  a  thousand,  than  with  a  hundred. 
I  would  our  countryman  Wicklifl^s  book  ck  eceleHa  were  in 
print,  there  should  you  see  that  your  wrinches  and  cavil- 
lations  be  nothing  worth.^— When  the  Bishop  was  put  in 
mind  of  this  passage,  he  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of 
St.  Paul,  '<  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child  !*' 

The  case  of  those  clergymen  who  were  sent  for  up  to 
Lambeth,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  yet 
karder.    Among  these,  the  case  of  Mr.  IHiget,  minister 
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of  the  parish  church  of  Kilkhamptop,  in  the  diocese  of 
Exon,  was  very  moving ;  this  divine,  at  tlie  time  of  Us 
presentatioQ,  acquainted  his  patron  and  ordinary,  that  he 
could  not  with  quietness  of  conscience  use  some  rites^ 
ceremonies  and  orders  appointed  in  the  service-book; 
who  promised,  tliat  if  he  would  take  the  charge  of  the  said 
cure,  he  should  not  be  urged  to  the  precise  obscrvatioH 
of  thorn;  u)K)n  which  condition,  he  accepted  the  charge^ 
and  was  admitted  and  regularly  inducted.  Mr.  Paget  was 
a  lame  man,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  8tr)'pe,  a  learned, 
peaceable,  and  quiet  divine,  who  Imd  complied  with  the 
customs  and  devotions  of  the  church,  and  was  indeiatigahlc 
in  his  work,  travelling  up  and  down  the  neighbouring 
countr}',  to  preach  the  plain  principles  of  religioii;  but 
Mr.  Fanner,  curate  of  Barnstable,  envying  his  popubrity, 
complained  of  liim  to  the  high  commission.  1 .  Because  he 
did  not  mention  in  his  prayers  the  Queen's  supremacy 
over  both  estates.  2.  Because  he  had  said  that  the  sacia* 
ments  were  but  dumb  elements,  and  did  not  avail  without 
the  word  preached.  3.  Because  he  had  preached  that 
Christ  did  not  descend  into  hell  both  body  and  souK  4. 
Hiat  the  Pope  might  set  up  the  feast  of  jubilee,  as  well 
as  the  feast  of  caster  and  pentecost.  5.  That  holy  days 
and  fasting  days  were  but  the  traditions  of  men,  which 
were  not  obliged  to  follow.  G.  Tliat  he  disallowed  the 
of  organs  in  divine  service.  7*  Tliat  he  called  rainistefs 
that  don't  preach  dumb  dogs;  and  those  tliat  have  two 
benefices,  knaves.  8.  Tliat  he  preached  that  the  late 
Queen  Mary  was  a  detestable  woman  and  a  wicked 
Jezebel. 

But  when  Mr.  Paget  appeared  before  the  commis- 
sioners, he  was  only  articled  according  to  the  common 
fonn,  for  not  obscr\ing  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  To  wliich  he 
made  a  suitable  answer.  But  his  answer  not  proving 
satisfectory,  he  was  immediately  suspended ;  and  ventur- 
ing to  preach,  after  his  su8))ension,  was  deprived:  and 
the  patron  disposed  of  the  living  to  another.  Having  a 
numerous  family  he  set  up  a  little  school,  but  the  arms  of 
the  commissioners  reached  him.  even  there;  for  being 
required  to  take  out   a   licence^  they  tendered    hjm  the 
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articles  to-  aubscribe^  which  he  refusing,  they  shut  up  hid 
•cbool  and  sent  him  a  begging.  Thus  this  learned  and 
vsefiil  divine,  was  silenced  till  the  death  of  -  Whitglft,  after 
which  he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  St.  Anne,  within 
Aldersgate. 

Mr.  Walter  Travers,  sometime  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  came  into  trouble  this  year.  He  had  been  or« 
daiiied  at  Antwerp,  and  being  an  admired  preacher,  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  of  great  learning,  became  domestic  chaplain 
to  secretary  Cecil,  and  lecturer  at  the  temple.  Dr.  Alvey 
the  master  dying  about  this  time,  Travers  was  recom? 
mended  to  succeed  him,  by  the  doctor,  on  his  death-bed, 
and  by  the  benchers  of  the  house,  in  a  petition  to  the 
treasurer  on  his  behalf;  but  the  Archbishop  interposed, 
declaring  peremtorily,  that  unless  he  would  be  re- 
oidained  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England, 
aad  subscribe  to  the  articles,  he  would  not  admit  him. 
Upon  which  he  was  set  aside,  and  Mr.  Hooker  preferred. 
£[e  eontiDued  lecturer  about  two  years  long^,  and  )va9 
then  deprived  of  his  lectureship,  and  deposed  from  the 
ministry*  The  treasurer,  and  others  of  Travers'  friends, 
advised  him,  for  peace  sake,  to  be  re-ordained;  but  he 

xeplied  in  a  letter  to  his  lordship,  that  this  would  be  to 
invalidate  his  former  orders;  and  not  only  so,  but  as  far 
Ba  in  him  My^  to  invalidate  the  ordinations  of  all  foreiga 
churches.     He  prayed  his    lordship  to    consider  further, 
whether  his  subscribing  the  articles  of  religion,  which  only 
aneem  the  profession  of  the  true  christian  faith,  and  doc- 
trine ci  the  sacraments,  as  agreed  upon  in  the  convocation 
of   1562  which  most  willingly,   and  with  all  his  heart,  he 
psscfntfd  to  according  to  the  statute,  did  not  qualify  him 
|or  a  minister  in  the  church,  as  much  as  if  he  liad  beep 
fBtdained  according  to  the  English  form.    But  the  Arch- 
bishop was  determined  to  have  a  strict  eye  upon  the  Inns 
0t  Court,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  public  standard;  and 
ijhe  rather,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  pretended  to  be 
ilEcanpted  from  his  jurisdiction ;   for  though  in  all  other 
places,    the   sacrament    was   received  in    the   posture  of 
luieeliiof  ,  the  templcrs  received  it  to  this  very  time  sitting. 
Tiavei9    wovld  have  introduced  the  posture   of  standing 
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at  tilt*  si/te  of  thi*  ta1)li%  Imt  tliv  Tiriiclicrs  insisted  upon 
their  privilege,  nml  wmild  rrecive  ir  in  no  other  posture 
ch:iii  si(tlIl^^  The  .\rc1ihish(i|i,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
ti»  thiN  practis't*.  woiilri  nrhirit  none  hut  an  high  conformisti 
that  tlu'v  niii:hi  Ik*  uhli|r(*d  to  receive  it  kutreling  or  not 
ki  all. 

Tlu*  harder  the  i-hurel)  pressed  u])on  the  puritmns,  the 
Oiore  were  tliey  di«<sn(rected  to  the  national  e^tabliahmenf, 
nrid  th<*  nion*  rexdtite  in  their  attempts  for  a  rcfornntion 
uf  di<eiplinr.  There  \\n^  a  h(N)k«in  hi^li  ONtocm  anNHi|r 
them  at  this  time,  entitle<l,  •*  'Hie  holy  diMMpline  of  the 
chiireh  deserihed  in  the  word  of  CmkI,"  in  Latin,  by  Mr. 
'rrav<*rs,  and  printed  at  (ienevn.  It  wa.s  translated  into 
I'nplisli  this  year,  A\ith  a  preface  hy  Mr.  Cartwright,  and 
desipied  to  he  pnbli^liod  for  more  general  use;  but  it  was 
*«el/cd  at  the  pnrss:  the  Arclibishop  advised  that  all  the 
copicjr  should  lie  burnt,  as  factious  and  seditious,  bat  ene 
was  fonnd  in  Mr.  Cartwri^ht's  study  after  his  death,  and 
re-^)rintcd  under  this  new  title,  "  A  directory  rf  govem* 
nient,  anciently  contended  for,  and  as  far  as  the  time 
would  suffer,  practised  hy  the  first  non-conformists,  m 
the  days  of  Quivn  Klizaheth,"  Ac.  It  contains  the  sub> 
stance  of  tiiose  alterations  in  discipline,  ivhich  the 
puritans  ot  these  times  contended  for.  Another  ticatisr 
dispersed  privately  alwut  tl  is  time,  against  the  diseipline 
of  the  church,  was  entitled,  "  An  abstract  of  certain  acts 
uf  parliament,  and  of  certain  of  her  Majesty's  iigancdnis 
and  canons,  &c."  The  author's  design  was  to  shew,  that 
the  Risliops  in  their  ccclesiiisticsil  courts  had  exceeded 
rluMr  iH)wer,  and  hmke  through  the  laws  and  statutes  tf 
the  realm;    which  was   so  notorious,    that    the 


mstcad  ot  contutmg  the  abstracter,  blftmes  him  for  stabbiift 
re]igit)n  hy  the  sides  of  the  Bishops.  But  who  wat  ftl 
fiiuh  ?  Sliall  the  liberties  and  properties  of  mankind,  be 
trampled  upon  by  a  despotic  power,  and  the  poor  snflb^ 
n<»t  allowed  to  hold  up  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  land  16 
their  iippressors,  because  of  their  great  names  or  relUoui 
chanjicter } 

The  affiiirs  of  the  cliurch,  were  in  this  ferment,  nken 
the  i^Jiaroent  ni^t  in  which  the  puritans,  despairing  of  ail 
otbj^r  relief,   rcfkilvcd  to   make   their  utmost  efli>rts  Ibr  a 
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further  reformation  of  church  discipline,  and  if  the 
Queen  would  have  taken  the  advice  of  her  two  houses, 
they  had  been  made  easy.  Three  pet  tions  were  offered 
to  the  house;  one  touching  lil)crty  for  godly  preachers; 
a  second  to  exercise  and  continue  their  ministry ;  and  a 
third  U)r  a  speedy  supply  of  able  men  for  destitute  places. 
Soon  after,  this  Dr.  Turner  stood  up,  and  put  the  house 
in  remembrance  of  a  bill  and  book,  which  he  had  here- 
tofore offered  to  the  house  ;  the  bill  was  entitled,  ^'  An  act 
concerning  the  subscrption  of  ministers,"  and  proposed, 
**  That  no  other  subscription  but  what  is  enjoined  by  the 
thircteenth  of  Elizabeth,  he  required  of  any  minister  or 
preacher  in  the  church  of  England,  &c.  The  book  consisted 
of  thirty-four  articles  of  complaint,  but  by  advice  of  the 
house,  the  substance  of  the  petitions  were  reduced  by  the 
tainbters  into  sixteen  articles,  which  he  desired  might  be  im- 
parted to  the  house ^f  Lords,  and  they  be  requested  to  join 
with  the  Commons,  in  exhibiting  them  by  way  of  humble 
luit  to  the  Queen. 

This-  petition  was  attended  with  a  moving  supplication 
to  the  Queen  and  parliament,  in  the  name  of  thousands 
of  the  poor  untaught  people  of  England,  in  which  they 
complain,  that  in  many  of  their  congregations,  they  had 
none  to  break  the  bread  of  life,  or  preach  the  word  of 
God?  that 'the  Bishops  in  their  ordinations,  had  no  regard 
to  such  as  were  qualified  to  preach,  provided  they  could 
onljf*  read,  and  conformed  to  the  ceremonies :  that  they 
deprived  such  as  were  capable  of  preaching,  on  account 
of  cfefiroonies  which  do  not  edify,  but  are  rather  unpro- 
fitflible  biafthens  to  the  church ;  and  that  they  molest  the 
fiofih-  that  go  from  their  own  parish  churches  to  seek  the 
bread'  of'  life,**  when  they  have  no  preaching  at  home. 
Thcj  complain,  that  there  are  thousands  of  parishes 
jlertitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  salvation,  and 
theretoTC  pray  the  Queen  and  parliament  to  provide  a 
f^medy:      •       • 

Id  rfhswer  to  the  petition  last  mentioned,  th6  Bishop  of 
Winchester^  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  drew  up  a  reply 
perfectly  corresponding  with  the  temper  and  character 
pf  the  bench.      The  debates  tipon  the  last  head  of  thcii 
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reply  runntnp  very  hifrli,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  bnnglrt 
ifi  iininodiately  against  pluralitM  and  noD- 
and  for  apix-iU  from  tlic  ecclesiastical  rtnirts.  It 
ssiid  in  favour  of  the  bill,  tliat  none-residcnces  and  phi- 
ralltieii  \\ore  e\il  in  their  own  nature ;  that  they  anancred 
do  valuable  (Hirpose,  but  hindrcd  the  industry  of  the 
der^ry,  and  were  a  means  to  keep  the  country  in  igno- 
rance, at  a  time  when  there  were  only  three  thounnd 
preach(*ni  to  supply  nine  thousand  parishes.  ^The  Aieh* 
bishtip  drew  up  hiii  reations  apiinst  the  bill,  and  picvaikd 
with  the  convocation  to  prcM'nt  them,  in  an  addresa  to  the 
Queen  j  wherein  they  style  tlicmselvcs  her  Majesty's  poor 
di^ttrcssed  supplicants,  now  in  danger,  from  the  bill  iepini* 
thg  in  the  house  of  commons  against  pluralities  and  noo-ical- 
dencies;  **  which  say  they,  iiu])eacherh  your  Majesty's  pre- 
Kigative;  lessencth  the  revenues  of  the  crown)  overtbraist 
the  study  of  divinity  in  both  universities ;  will  deprive  am 
of  the  livings  they  lawfully  possess;  will  bc^ggar  tilt 
clergy  ;  will  bring  in  a  base  and  unlearned  miniatiy ;  lessci 
the  hospitality  of  cathedrals;  be  an  enooun^meal  tO 
jitudcnts  to  go  over  to  foreign  seminaries,  where  they  maf 
be  better  provided  for ;  and  in  a  word,  will  make  way  for 
fmarchy  and  confusion." 

And  to  give  some  satisCsction  to  the  public^  they  pi% 
scntcd  six  articles  to  the  Queen,  as  the  sum  of  all  that 
needed  amendment.  The  first  was,  that  none  ahindd  be 
admitted  into  holy  orders  under  twenty-fiour  yeara  af  1^11^1 
that  they  should  have  presentation  to  a  cure;  that  Acf, 
should  bring  testimonials  of  their  good  life ;  and  thai  tha 
Bishop  might  refuse  whom  he  thoiyht  fit,  witbom  dio 
danger  of  a  quare  impediL  The  second  was,  to 
the  commutation  of  penance  except  upon  great 
deration,  of  which  the  Bishop  to  be  judge.  The  thU 
was  to  restrain  licences  to  marry  without  hanfa;  Tkii 
fourth  to  moderate  some  excesses  about  ex( 
The  fifth  for  restraining  pluralities  of  beneficca. 
sixth  concerning  fees  to  ecclesiastical  officers  ao4 
servants.      But    even  these  articles  lay  by  till  the 

1597,    wlici^    ^^^y  ^^^^  confirmed  in  convocatioi^ 
afterwards  incorporated  among  the  canons. 

In  the  aKan  time^  the  bill  agaiiyt  phmlhieo 
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llie  house  of  commons,  and  was  seiit'up  to  the  lords^ 
^hefe  the  Archbishops  of  Cantcrljury  and  York,  and  Bishop 
«f  Winchester  made  long  speeches,  shewing,  that  neither 
the  cathedrals,  loot  professors  in  the  universities,  could 
Mbsist  without  them.  To  prove  this,  they  produced  a  list 
of  the  small  value  ot  many  ecclesiastical  livings,  according 
M  the  Queen's  hooks.  To  which  it  was  replied,  that  there 
were  many  suspended  preachers  would  be  glad  of  the  small-' 
cat  of  those  livings,  if  they  might  have  them  without  mo- 
lestation; however  that  it  was  more  proper  to  go  upon 
ways  and  means  for  the  augmentation  of  smaller  livings^ 
than  to  suflerthe  poor  people  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
wUle  the  bcumbents  were  indidged  in  idleness  and  sloth; 
but  the  weights  of  the  bench  of  Bishops,  with  the  court 
interest^  threw  out  the  bill. 

This  exaspemted  the  commons  to  that  degree,  that 
after  the  holidays  they  resumed  the  debate  of  the  bill  of 
petitions,  and  ordered  several  other  bilb  to  be  brought  i% 
to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Bishops,  and  lessen  the  power  of 
the  spiritual  courts.  One  was  for  swearing  Bishops  in  the 
Csvts  of  Chancery  and  King*s-bench,  that  they  should 
art  nothing  against  di^  common  law  of  the  land.  Another 
to  icdooe  their  fiees.  A  third  for  liberty  to  marry  at  all 
timca  of  the  year.  A  fourth  for  the  qualification  of 
ministen.  And  a  fifth  for  restoring  of  discipline.  The 
met  tor  qualifying  ministers,  annuls  all  pq>bh  ordina- 
tions j  and  disqualifies  such  as  were  not  capable  of 
pseadupg,  as  well  as  those  who  were  convicted  of  pro- 
of any  kind  of  immorality ;  but  obliges  the 
to  allow  the  deprived  mimster  a  sufficient 
*,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  of  the  quarter 
eeviooa;  and  if  the  living  be  not  sufficient,  it#istobe 
done  by  a  parish  rate.  It  insists  upon  a  careful  examine* 
tioo  and  trial  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  the 
jaiuisay  by  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  twelve  of  the  laity ; 
aod  makes  the  election,  or  consent  of  the  people,  necessary 
to  kis  induction  to  the  pastoral  charge,  llic  bill  for  dis- 
dpline  is  for  abolishing  the  canon  law,  and  all  the 
epiiihial  courts ;  and  for  bringing  the  probates  of  testa- 
and   all    civil     business    into     the     courts 

n  ^ 
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Wc&tminbter-liall ;  it  appoints  a  prcbbytcry  or  eldership 
in  each  pari&h,  which  together  witli  the  mimsleTy  shall 
determine  the  spiritual  business  of  the  parish,  withaaapr 
peal  to  higher  judicaturies  in  cases  of  compluint. 

'Ilic  bill  I'ur  the  qualification  of  ministers,  passed  the 
eommonsy  Avhidi  put  the  Archbishop  into  such  a  fright, 
that  the  very  next  dav,  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  in 
which  he  ad%isrd  her  Majesty  tu  make  alteration  by  MUiOfl, 
and  not  by  btatutc,  that  biic  might  resen'e  tlic  power  in  her 
own  haiftiN. 

The  Queeji  wa>  so  pleased  with  the  Archbisdiop's 
advice  thut  slie  inniu'diatcly  sent  a  message  to  the  com- 
iiion>  hy  the  I>»rd  trcasiircr,  to  reprimand  them  for  en- 
cToiiching  u|N>n  her  siiproniacy,  and  for  attempting  what 
slic  had  forbiddi'ii,  and  to  ctinunand  the- Speaker  to  see 
that  no  bills  towehiiig  ici'onnation  should  be  CKliibited; 
find  if  any  such  were  c\hil)itcdy  she  commands  him'  upon 
his  allegiance  not  to  read  them.  Hie  commons  now  saw 
their  mistake,  in  vesting  the  whole  poMer  of  reforming 
the  )X)licy  of  the  church,  in  the  single  person  of  the 
Queen,  who  knew  how  to  act  the  sovereign,  and  display 
her  prerogative  as  well  :is  her  father.  Hsid  it  been  rescr^'cd 
to  the  whole  legislature,  Queen,  Ix^rds  and  Ctnnmons, 
with  advice  of  i lie  representative  IkkIv  of  the  clergy,  it 
had  been  more  c(|uital)le ;  l>ut  now  if  tlic  whole  nation 
werd  dissatisfied,  not  an  insignificant  rite  or  ceremony 
must  be  changed,  or  a  bill  brought  into  either  liouse  of 
parliament,  without  an  infringement  of  the  prerogative; 
no  lay-|K*rscm  in  the  kingdom  nmst  meddle  with  religion 
except  the  Queeh;  the  hands  of  lords  and  commons  are 
tied  up,  her  Majesty  is  absolute  in  the  aflairs  of  the  church, 
and  no  motion  for  reformation  must  arise  from  any  fant 
herself. 

The  Archbishop's  reasons  against  the  bill  for  marr^g 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  are  very  extraordinary ;  it  is 
contrary  (says  Wm  grace)  to  the  old  canons  ;  and  it  tendeth 
to  the  ^lander  of  the  church,  as  having  hithekto  main- 
tained AN  KRiioH.  Is  it  then  a  slander  to  the  church  of 
England,  or  to  any  protestant  church,  to  say  she  is  MliUe 
and  may  have  maintained  an  error?  Have  not  iathen 
and  councils  erred  ?     Nay,  in  the  very  church  of    Rome, 
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which  done  laytf  claim  to  infallibility,  have  we  not  read 
of  one  Pope  aiid  council  reveising  the  decrees  of  anothdr  ? 
The  twenty-first  article  of  ihe  church  *of  England  says, 
that  general  councils  may  err^  and  sometimes  liave  erred> 
even  in  things  pertaining  to  God.  And  if  a  general  coun* 
dl  may  err,  even  in  things  of  importance  to  salvation, 
surely  it  can  be  no  slander  to  say  a  convocation)  a  parlia- 
ment, or'  a  tingle'  person  may  mistake,  in  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats,  and  forbidding  to  marry  at -certain 
times  of  the  yicar. 

While  the  puritans  were  attending  the  parliament, 
they  did  not  neglect  the  convocation:  a  petition  was 
presented  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  ministers,  who 
refused  to  subs(*ribc  the  Archbishop's  three  articles, 
wherein  they  desire  to  be  satisfied,  in  their  scruples, 
which  the  law  admits,  but  had  not  hitherto  been  attempted. 
The  convocation  rejecting  their  petition,  the  ministers 
printed  their  apology  to  the  church,  and  humble  suit  to 
the  hi|^  court  of  parliament,  in  which  they  mention 
s^venl  things  in  the  public  service,  as  repugnant  to  the 
vroid  of  God;  and  conclude  with  an  earnest  supplication 
to  be  continued  in  their  callings,  considering  their  being 
ati  apart  to  the  ministry,,  and  the  obligations  they  were 
under  to  God  and  their  people ;  they  protest  they  will  do 
any  thing  they  can  without  sin,  and  the  rather,  because 
tliey  are  apprehensive,  that  the  shepherds  being  stricken, 
tlieir  flocks  will  be  scattered. 

The  puritans  last  resort  was  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  had  a  prevailing  interest  in  the  Queen;  a  paper 
was  therefore  published,  entitled,  ^^  Means  how  to 
^f^le  a  godly  and  charitable  quietness  in  t\\e  church.'' 
But  the  Archbishop  would  abate  nothing,  nor  admit 
of  the  least  latitude  from  the  national  establishment.  He 
fruned  an  answer  tp  the  proposals,  in  which  he  insists 
i^on  a  fiiH  conformity,  -telling  the  petitioners,  that  it 
ytms  none  of  his  business  to  alter  the  ecclesiastical  laws, 
or  dispense  with  tliem ;  which  was  all  they  were  to  expect 
fipoiB  him.  What  could  wise  and  good  mep  do  more  in  a 
peaceable  way,  for  the  liberty  of  their  consciences,  or 
*  a  further  reformation  iit  the  church  ?  They  petitioned  the 
,<lueen,     applied    to    both    houses    of    parliament,    and 
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addressed  the  convocation  and  Bishops;  they  nuiFed  no 
seditions  or  riou,  but  fasted  and  prayed  for  fhe  Queen  and 
churchy  as  long  as  they  were  allowed ;  and  when  they  oouUl 
serve  them  no  longer,  they  patiently  submitted  to  suspen- 
bions  and  deprivations,  fines  and  imprisonHKnti,  tUl  it 
should  please  God,  of  hb  infinite  mercy,  to  open  a  door  for 
their  further  usefulness. 

Tiie  papists  made  their  advantages  of  these  dirisioDS} 
a  plot  was  discovered  this  very  year  against  the  Queen's 
life,  for  which  Lord  Paget  and  others  fled  their  countiy; 
nnd  one  Parry  was  executed,  w1k>  was  to  liave  killed  het 
Majesty,  as  slic  was  riding  abroad,  to  which  (it  is  said)  the 
Pope  encouraged  him,  by  granting  him  his  blessings  and 
n  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  all  his  sins;  assuring 
him  that  besides  ttie  merit  of  the  action  in  heaven^  hia  hcdi- 
ness  would  make  himself  his  debtor  in  the  best  flsanner  \m 
could,  and  therefore  exhorted  him  to  put  his  moat  holy  and 
Iionourable  purposes  in  execution.  Mary  Queen  of  Soota 
was  big  with  the  expectation  of  the  crown  of  England  at 
thb  time,  from  the  preparations  of  foreign  popish  priaees^ 
were  determined  to  make  the  strongest  eflbits  to  set  lier 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  restore  tlie  catholic  religion  in  Engi^ 
land ;  but  they  could  not  get  ready,  before  her  head  was 
laid  upon  the  block. 

The  parliament  which  met  again  in  November,  being 
sensible  of  the  im)x>rtance  of  the  Queen's  life,  entcmf 
into  a  voluntary  association  to  ro'cngc  her  death,  if  thMt 
should  happen  through  any  violence.  They  also  made  a 
severe  statute  against  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  or  others 
who  engaged  in  plots,  by  virtue  of  the  bull  of  exeomnm* 
nication  of  Pope  Pieus  the  fifth,  and  against  any  subject  ef 
England,  that  should  go  abroad  for  education  in  any  of  die 
popish  seminaries.  Yet  none  of  these  things  couM  move 
the  Queen  or  Bishops,  to  take  any  steps  towards  umtn^ 
protestants  among  themselves.  But  to  put  an  effectual  «tiQ|^ 
to  the  pens  of  the  church's  adversaries  his  grace  applied  -to 
the  Queen  for  a  further  restraint  of  the  press,  which  be 
obtained,  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Star-dHunbcri 
Honi'cver,  notwithstanding  this  edict,  the  Archbbhop  wea  fior 
from  enjoying  a  peaceable  trium]^,  the  puritans  findiiig 
ways  and  means  from  abroad,  to  propagate  t|ieir  ^'iftipy^ 
and  e^qMse  the  severity  of  their  adversaries. 
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Some  fidut  alteiiipts  wcfe  made  diis  jiimmer  for  re- 
viviqg  the  eierciaes  called  piophesyingBy  in  the  dioeese  of 
Chester,  i¥liere  the  clergy  were  ytrj  iguMnt:  Btthop 
Chadderton  drew  up  pioper  regoladont^  in  imitaiioai  of 
thoee  already  mentiooed ;  but  the  design  {iioved  abortive. 
The  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  CoYentiy»  also  published 
some  articles  for  his  visitation,  whidi  finroiured  of  purita- 
msm,  as  agvnst  non-residents,  for  making  a  more  strict 
enquiiy  into  the  qualifications  of  ministers,  and  for  re- 
stmining  unworthy  communicants.  He  also  erected  a  kind 
of  jndieatoiy,  consisting  of  four  learned  difinea  with 
himself,  to  examine  sudi  as  should  be  piesented  for 
ordination.  When  the  Archbishop  had  read  them  ove^ 
he  called  them  the  well-spring  of  a  pernicious  platform,  and 
represented  them  to  the  Queen,  as  contraiy  to  law,  and  to 
the  settled  state  of  the  church ;  the  Bishop  wrote  a  defence 
of  his  articles  to  the  ArchUshop,  shewing  their  consistency 
with  kw,  and  the  great  advantage  which  mig^t  arise  finom 
them ;  but  Whitgift  would  hear  of  nothing  that  looked  like 
a  pivitanical  reformation. 

The  LcMnd's  day  was  now  much  proiiMiied,  by  the  en- 
conraging  of  plays  and  sports  of  the  evening,  and  some- 
times in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  sermon  before 
Ae  University  of  Cambridge,  the  first  Somday  in  Lent, 
snamtained  the  unlawfolness  of  these  plays;  for  which  he 
ymm  aunmoned  before  the  vioe-chancdlor,  and  upon  exa- 
minatioii  ofiered  to  prove,  that  the  christian  sabbath  ought 
to  he  observed  by  an  abstinence  from  all  worldly  business^ 
smd  spent  in  the  winks  of  piety  and  charity ;  though  he 
did  not  apprehend  we  were  bound  to  the  strictness  of  the 
Jtowiah  precepts.  The  parliament  had  taken  tins  matter 
into  consideration,  and  passed  a  Ull  for  the  better  and 
SBore  veverent  observation  of  the  aabbath,  which  the  speaker 
nosmmcoded  to  the  Queen  in  an  degant  speedi,  but  her 
BAyesty  refused  to  pass  it,  under  pretence  of  not  suffeiing 
Ae  parliament  to  meddle  with  matters  of  reUgion,  wUch 
watt  her  prerogative.  However  the  thing  appeared  so  rea« 
gomMe,  that  without  the  sanction  of  a  law,  the  religious 
bbsaiiatlon  of  the  sabbath  grew  into  esteem  vrith  sU  sober 
peraens,  and  after  a  few  years  became  the  distinguishiiv 
naft  #f#  puritan. 
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This  summer  >Mr.  Cartwrigfat  returned  firom  abroad, 
luRrii^  apent  five  years  in  preaching  to  the  English  coii» 
gftBgaJfen  at  Antwerp ;  he  had  been  seized  with  an  agnc^ 
which  ended  in  an  hectic,  for  niiich  the  physicians  advised 
liim  to  his  native  air.  Upon  this  he  wrote  to  the  Elarl  of 
Leicester  and 'the  Lord  treasurer,  tor  leave  to  come  hooaej 
these  noblemen  made  an  honourable  mention  of  him  in  par> 
liamcnt,  but  hp  could  not  obtain  their  mediation  with  the 
Queen. for  his  pardon,,  so  tlint  as  soon  as  it  was  knowii  he 
was  landed,  though  in  a  weak  and  languishing  condition^ 
he  was  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison ;  when  he 
appeared  before  th^  Archbishq),  he  behaved  with  that 
mooesty,  and  rcsped,  aa  softened  the  heart  of  fab  gnat 
adversary,  who  upon  promise  of  his  peaceable  and  quiet 
behavioiir,  suffercad  him  tp .  go.  at  large ;  but  all  theb 
interest  could  not  procure  him  a  licence  to  preach.  Howw 
ever  the  Earl  made  him  governor  of  an  hospital  in  War» 
wick,  where  he  ^'as  connived  at  for  a  time,  and  preached 
with  a  licence. 

Messrs.  Fcnner  and  Wood,  two  (»tlicr  suspende  dministciSy 
were  released  after  twelve  mouths  imprisonment,  upon  a 
general  subscription  to  the  articles,  as  far  as  the  Ifiw  iia> 
quired,  and  a  promise  to  use  tlic  book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
and  no  other ;  but  such  was  the  clamour  on  all  hands,  by 
reason  of  the  t^irec  articles  to  be  subscribed  by  all  whp 
had  livings  already,  as  well  as  those  that  should  hereafter 
take  orders,  that  secretary  Walsingham  went  over  to  Lam- 
beth, and  told  his  grace,  that  it  would  stop  in  a  great  mei^ 
sure. the  complaints  whiclv  were  brought  to  court,  if  he 
would  require  subscriptioa  only  of  such,  as  were  hereafter 
to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  suffer  those  already  in  places 
to  proceed  in  the  discliargc  of  their  duty,  upon  condition 
of  their  giving  bond  to  read  the  Common  Prayer,  accQrduC 
to  the  usages  and^lauu  prescribing  the  same;  which  the 
Archbishop  promised  to  comply  witli, 

But  the  non-subscribing  divines,  who  were  unprefenred, 
might  not  so  much  as  teach  sclipol  for  a  livelihood,  for  the 
Archbishop  would,  grant  no  licence  without  subscribing; 
and  from  ^his  time ,  his  licences  to  teach  grammajr,  and 
even  reading  and  writing,  were  granted  only  from  year  ta 
)xar;   the  school-masters  were    to   be   fiill    eoQf<yQiists  j 
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they  were  limited  to  a  particular,  diocese,  and  T/fere  not 
authorized  to  teach  elsewhere ;  they  Were  to  instruct  their    . 
tchotars  in  nothing  hut  what  was  agreeable  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm;  and  all  this  only  durijiig  the  Bishop's 
plea^re.     Such  was  the  rigour  of  the  times ) 

Mr  Travers  had  been  lecturer  at  the  Temple  with  Mr. 
Hooker  the  new  master  about  two  years, .  but  with  very  /  ., 
little  harmony,  or  agreement,  one  being  a  atrict  Calvinist,  . 
•  the  other  a  person  of  lajrger  principles ;  the  sermon  in  the  ' 
morning  was  very  often  confuted  in  the  aftemooiit  and 
vin4i<»ted  ag^  tite    next.  JLiord'ii    day.     The  wntet  of 
H0okef*slife  reports,  .tlmt  the  morning  sermon  qi^ke  the 
UaigmageM  Canterbury,  the  aftemooa  that  o{  Geneva. 
HoQiker  eQiiiq[>laining  of  this  usage,,  the  Archbishop  took 
Ae  jQppoKtunity  to  suspend  Mr.  Travcrs  at  once,  withput 
^ny 'Warning ;  for«'as  he  was  going  up  into. the  pulpit  tQ 
pieach  on  the  Lord's  day  afternoon,  the  officer  served  him 
WtA.*a  psobibition  upoirthe  pulpit  stairs;.  upoB/whi^rb, 
iwtilid  of  a  sermon^ .  he  acquainted  the'  congregation  with 
hiftsu^pension,  and  dismissed  them.    The  reasons  given  for 
«it  were,   1.  That  he  was  not  ordained  acconUng  to  the  rites 
^fthc  /Church  of  England.    2.  That  he  had  bndien  the 
Oldens  of.'ithe  7th  of  the  Queen,  that   disputes  sjunil^  not 
be  .brought  into  the  pulpit*  ^t  -  " 

•,  -  Itfri^TraveFs  in  his  o^^n  vindication  drew  up  a  petition, 
qf  supplication  to  the  council,  in  which  bc:  complins  of 
.  being  judged  and  condemned  before  he  was  heard ;  and 
then  .gqcs-  on  to.  answer  the  objections  alleged  against 
him  in  :tlu^  prohibition.  To  this  lV(r.  Hooker  wipte  an 
i^iswer,  which  he  concludes  with  hi&  unfeigned  desires  that 
all  ai^imosities  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion;  and  that 
there  may  be  no  strife  among  them  but  this,  who  shall 
pursue  peace,  unity,  and  piety,  with  the  greatest  vigour 
and  diligence. 

-  But .  the  council  interfered  not  in  the  aflSur,  Trivers 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Archbishop,  who  could  never 
be>  prevailed  with  to  take  oif  his  suspensions  or  license 
him  to  preach  in  any  part  of  England:  upon  which  he 
accepted  an  invitation  into  Ireland,  and  became  provost 
of  Trinity  college  in  the  University  of  Dublin  j  here  he 
was  tutor  to  the  &moi«3  Dr.  UahcT;  afterwards  Archbisbop 
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tt  Armagh,  ^  ho  always  had  him  in  hfgh  estaeai ;  b«^ 
being  driven  from  thence  by  the  wan,  he  wtwaed  afa* 
aome  yean  into  Kngland,  and  apent  the  remainder  of  h% 
days  in  ailence,  obscurity,  and  great  poierty;  he  wan  m 
learned  man,  a  p<4ite  pieacfaer,  an  admirable  orator,  aad 
one  of  the  worthiest  divines  of  his  age.  Bat  all  these 
lifications  put  together,  could  not  atone  for  the  single 
of  his  nou-confonnity, 

ftlr.  Cartwright  being  forbid  preaching,  had  been  cup 
eovraged  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Secretary  Wal« 
aingham,  to  answer  the  Khemist  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  with  annotations  in  favour  of  popery; 
divers  doctors  and  heads  of  houses  of  the  Univeiaitj  of 
Cambridge,  solicited  him  to  the  same  work,  as  appears  by 
their  epistle  prefixed  to  the  book ;  the  like  enoouragemeat 
be  receiircd  from  sundry  ministers  in  London  and  8uffiilk| 
none  being  thought  so  equal  totho  task  as  himself}  and 
because  Cartwright  was  poor,  the  secretary  of  state  sent  him 
one  hundred  pounds  with  assurance  of  such  further  ataia* 
tance  as  should  be  necessary ;  Cartwright  accorditqfly  ap» 
pHed  himself  to  the  w<h1i,  but  the  Archbishop  by  hia  aovt^ 
reign  authority,  forbid  him  to  proceed,  being  afraid  that  his 
writings  would  do  the  hierarchy  more  damage,  than  thcj 
would  do  serv  ice  to  the  protestaiit  cause :  the  book  tbcf^ 
lore  was  left  unfinished,  and  not  published  till  the  year 
1618,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  learned  world,  and  reproach 
of  the  Archbishop. 

The  sufferings  of  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  deprived  mhiistcr 
of  Maiden  in  Essex,  vrauld  have  moved  compassion  in  any 
except  the  Bisliop  of  London.  I  will  represent  them  in  hb 
own  words,  as  they  were  sent  to  him  ih  form  of  a  aiqppK* 
cation. 

^  Jfy  dtitff  in  humbie-wise  remrmber,  my  /oitfj 
*  I  am  east  into  prison  by  your  lordship,  for  a  matter 
which  about  seven  years  past  was  slanderously  raised  up 
against  me  |  I  was  by  course  of  kw  cleared,  i  have  been 
extremely  sick  in  prison ;  I  thank  God  I  am  amended,  but 
yet  so  that  the  physicians  say  my  infection  from  the  prison 
will  be  very  dangerous.  I  have  a  poor  wife  and  fivtL 
children  which  are  in  a  haneouUe  case :  I  had  six  (biir 
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iren  at  the  beginning  of  my  imprisonment;  but  l^ 
ftason  of  my  sickness  in  prison^  my  niife  being  constnuned 
€o  attend  upon  me,  one  of  my  children  for  want  of  some- 
body to  oversee  them^  was  drowned  in  a  tub  of  wort«  If 
your  lordship  hare  no  compassion  on  me,  yet  take  pity 
upon  the  widow  and  fatherless  (for  in  that  state  are  now 
my  wife  and  poor  infants)  whose  tears  are  before  the  Lord. 
I  crave  no  more  but  this,  to  be  bailed;  and  if  I  am  found 
ginlty  of  any  breach  of  law,  let  me  have  extremity  without 
«liy£mMr, 

^  lotir  lords/np'9  to  commwd  in  Christy 

«  JOHN  GARDINEIL'^ 


Mr.  Giles   Wigginton,   minister  of  Sedbrugh, 

deprived  at  Lambeth  for  non-conformity,  and  another 
lift w  ted  into  his  living,  went  home,  ai)d  being  denied 
Mtomce  in  the  church,  preached  a  kind  of  ferewell  sermon 
to  his  parishioners  in  the  church-yard,  and  administered  the 
Ifecrament,  having  no  peace  in  his  mind,  till  he  had  done 
il^  thoogfa  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  would  havedissuadeA 
Uni ;  after  this  he  retired  with  his  wife  and  children,  to 
BoroQ^i-bridge,  but  was  arrested  in  his  journey,  by  a  pur- 
dvant  from  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  sent  to  Lancas- 
gaol^  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  vrsA 
iMBfted,  in  a  hard  and  cold  winter;  there  he  ^^^as  shut  up 
ttDong  felons,  and  condemned  prisoners,  and  worse  used 
Aum  they,  or  than  the  rescusant  papists.  From  hence  he 
ient  up  his  caso  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  one  of  the  privy 
council,  but  with  little  success ;  for  he  was  a  i^^arm  non- 
conformist, and  a  bold  preacher  against  the  lordly  proceed- 
jQgs  of  the  Bishops,  for  which,  and  for  refusing  the  oath 
JW  qfilcio,  he  sufTered  a  long  imprisonment.  He  was  afltcr- 
vvds  apprehended  again  upon  suspicion  of  his  being  one 
tf  die  authors  of  Martin  Mar  Prelate,  which  he  denied,  but 
tonfessing  he  did  not  dislike  the  book,  he  was  therefore  con- 
fined in  the  Compter  and  the  Gate-house,  till,  I  believe,  he 
consented  to  leave  the  realm. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  this  year^  the  puritan  mi- 
fhtt^  QradvL  mgAkm  effort  6h  parliaioetttaxy  relief  fer 
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wliich  purpose  tbcy  presented  an  humble  suppliettkm  to 
the  house  of  cummons.  To  thiK  supplicatKHi  was  annexed 
a  survey  of  Mime  shires  and  counties^  by  which  the  mistr- 
able  5tute.  of  the  church  for  wf^lt  of  an  able  and  su^ . 
ficicut  ministry  appears;  it  was  taken  in  the  year  IS8S 
and  15S(>,  by  some  persons  employed  for  that  poipose 
against  the  meeting  of  the  parliament^  but  it  is  too  large  to 
be  inserted. 

This  sun'ey  takes  noticci  that  after  twenty-eight  years 

establishment  of  the  Church  of  Enp;land9  there  .w^^  only  - 

two  thousand  preachers  to  serve  near  ten  thousand  parish 

churches,  so  that  there  were  almost  eight  thousand  parishes 

without  ministers.      To   this  account  agrees  that   of  Mr. 

Tenner  who  lived  in  these  times,  and  says,  that  a  third  part 

of  the  ministcTs  of  England ,  were  covered  with  a  cloud  of 

.suspi^nsions ;   that   if  persons   would  hear  a  sermon,  they  | 

must  go  in   some  places,  fivo,  seven,  twelve,,  yea,  in  some  4 

counties  twenty  miles,  and  at  the  same  time  he  fined  twelve  k 

pence  n  Sahlmth  for  being  absent   from  their  on*n  perish  S 

church,  though  it  be  proved  they   were  hearing  a  sermon 

elsewhere,  because  they  had  none  at  home.     Nor  is  it  all 

strange  it  .should  l>c  thus  in  the  eountr}',  when  the  Bishop  xif 

l»ndon,  enjoined  his  clergy  in  his   visitation  this  vcr}*  year, 

I.  lliat  every  pnr.'^on  should   have  a  Bible  in    I^^atin  and 

I'lngllsh.     '2.  That  they    should  have  BuUinger'a  DlccadSi 

:i.  Tliat  they  should  luivc  a  paper  bo<>k,  and  write  in  it  the 

quantity  of  a  senuon  every  week,     4.  That  such  as  coeU 

not  preach  themselves,  should  be  taxed  at  four  purchased 

sermons   a  year.     What  a  miserable  state  of  things,  iwas 

this  !    when  many   hundreds    of  pious   and   conscicntioes 

preachers  were  excluded  the  eliurch,  and  star\-ing  with  thdr 

families  for  want  of  employment.  .     .;  . 

\\\tl\  the   .supplication   and  Muvey  above-mc;itioucdt  a 

bill   was  oiiercd  to  the  house  of  commons   for  a  further 

reformatwn;   wherein   after   a   ntcital   of  their  grievaiKWS^ 

they  pray  that  the  book    hereunto  annexed,  entitled,!  ^  A 

book   of    the   form    of  Common    IVaycr,   &c.    and   every 

thing  therein  contained,  may  be  from   henceforth  autho- 

ri/ed  and    put   in    use   and   practice,  throughout    all  her 

Majesty's  dominions,  any  former  iaw^  custom^   or  statute 

u  the  eoutniry,  iii-any  wise  nothwithstandiiig."  .  Tlic  book 
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contained  prayers  before  and  after  sermon,  but  left  a 
liberty  for  I'ariatioh  if  it  was  thought  proper.  The  minister 
was  to  pray  and  give  thanks  in  the  words  there  preseribed, 
or  such  like.  In  the  creed  it  leaves  the  article  of  Christ's 
descent  into  hell  more  at  large.  It  omits  three  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  (viz.)  the  d4th,  35th,  and  36th.  It 
takes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  spiritual  courts,  and  places  it  in  an  assembly  of  mini- 
sters  and  elders  in  every  shire,  who  shall  have  poorer  to 
examine,  approve,  and  present  ministers,  to  the  several 
parishes  for  their  election,  and  even  to  depose  them  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  upon  their  misbehaviour. 

Some  bold  speeches  were-  made  in  parliament  against 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Bishops,  by  Mr.  Went* 
worth  and  others,  for  which  those  members  were  sent  to 
the  Tower ;  at  which  the  house  was  so  intinudated,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  the  bill  to  be  read.  Besides  the 
Queen  sent  both  for  the  bill  and  petition  out  of  the  house, 
and  ordered  the  speaker  to  ac^qiuiint  them,  ^^  That  she  was 
already  settled  in  her  religion,  and  would  not  begin 
againf;  that  changes  in  religion  were  dangerous;  that  it 
WM  not  reasonable  for  them  to  call  in  question  the  estab* 
Ushed  religion,  while  others  were  endeavouring  to  over* 
throw  it;  that  she  had  considered  the  objections,  and 
looked  upon  them  as  frivolous ;  and  that  the  platform  itself 
was  most  prejudicial  to  her  crown,  and  to  the  peace  of  her 
government." — Nay,  so  incensed  was  the  Queen  with  these 
attempts  of  the  puritans,  tliat  in  drawing  up  a  general , 
pardon  to  be  passed  in  parliament,  she  ordered  an  excep- 
tkm  to  be  made  of  such  as  committed  any  ofTcnce  against 
the  act  of  uTiiformity,  or  were  publishers  of  seditious  books 
or  pamphlets. 

The  convocation,  contrary  to  all  custom  and  usage, 
oontinucd  sitting  after  the  parliament,  and  gave  the  Queen 
a  subsidy  or  benevolence.  This  precedent  Archbishop 
Laud  made  use  of  in  the  year  IG40,  to  prove  the  lawfulness 
of  a  convocation  sitting  without  a  parliament.  All  they  did 
further,  was  to  address  the  Queen  with  an  offer  to  maintain 
by  disputation,  that  the  platform  of  the  puritans  was  absurd 
in  divinity,  and  dangerous  to  the  state ;  which  the  non-con- 
formists would  willingly  have  debated,  but,  the  others  knew 
the  Queen  and  council  would  not  admit  it. 
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Tlie  piress  was  m  the  huidi  of  the  Archlnihop^  who 

took  all  possible  care  to  stifle  the  writiDgs  of  the  piui- 

tans,  while  he  gave  licence  to  Aacanio  an  Italian  merchant, 

and  bookieller  in  London,  to  import  what  popish  hooka 

he  thought  fit,   upon  this  veiy  odd  pretence   that   die 

advenarics  aiigunients  being  better  known  by  learned  men^ 

might  be  more  easily  confuted.    But  was  it  not  a  shorttr 

way  to  confute  them  in  the  high  commission  ?  Or  ought 

not  the  same  reason  have  served  for  Hcenaing  the  hooka 

of  the  puritans  ?    But  his  grace  seems  to  have  beoi  in  no 

fear  of  popery,  though  this  very  year  another  assatttnation 

plot  was  discovered,  for  which  fiallard  a  priest,  and  abooC 

tu'elve  or  fourteen    more,    were  executed.      Remarkable 

are  the  words  of  this  Ballard,  who  declared  ufoa  aaoBa- 

nation   of  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  treasurer  of  the  Qneen'a 

household,  and  a  privy  counsellor,  **  lluit  he  would  desire 

no  better  books  to  prove  his  doctrine  of  popery,  than  the 

Archbishop's  writings  against  Cartwright,  and  his  injunc* 

taons  set  forth  in  her  Majesty's  name.    Tliat  if  any  amo 

among  the    protcstants    lived  virtuously,  they  were  the 

puritans,  who  renounced  their  ceremonies,  and  would  not 

be  corrupted  with  pluralities.    That  unlearned  and  readipg^ 

ministers  were  ratiier  a  furtherance  than  a  hinderance  to 

the  catholid  cause.    That  though  the  Bislu^  owned  her 

Majesty  to  be  supreme  governor  in  causes  ecclesiaadeaV 

yet  dicy  did  not  keep  their  courts  in  her  Majesty's  aaae^ 

and  tliat  though  the  names  and  authority  of  ArchlMshofa 

and  Bishops,  &c.  were  in  use  in  the  primitive  church,  tl^ 

forgot  that  they  were  then  lords  or  magistrates  of  order 

only,  made  by  the  prince,  and  not  lords  of  absolute  power» 

ruling  without  appeal. — ^lliis    was  written  by  Mr«  Trei^ 

surer  himself,  upon  which  Sir  Francis  advised  in  coune^, 

tlwt  special  care  should  be  taken  of  popLs4i  recusants  ;  and 

that  the   absolute    authority  of  pri^-ate  Bishops,    withom 

api)eal  should  be    restrained;    that    they  might  not  coi^ 

demn  zealous  preachers  against  the  Pope's  supremacy^  fiw 

refusing   to    subscribe  unlawful  articles;  nor  without  tiic 

assembly  of  a   synodieal  council  of  preiieliers,  forasmui^ 

a<i  the   absolute  authority  of  the  Bisiiops,  and  their  «ta» 

bitiou  and  eoietousness,  had  a  tendency  to    lead  people 

'ftack  to  popery.    But  liow  much  truth  soever  there  wea.i|i 
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these  observations^  the    Queen  and  Archbishop  were  not 
to  be  convinced. 

The  puritans   being  wearied  out  with  repeated  appli- 
cations to  their  superiors  for  relief,  began  to  despair,  and 
in  one  of  their  assemblies  came  to  this   conclusion;  that 
since  the  magistrate  could  not  be  induced  to  reform  the 
discipline  of  the  church,    by  so  many  supplications   that 
therefore  after  so   many  years  waiting    it  was  lawful  to 
act  without     and   introduce    a    reformation    in  the    best 
manner  they  could.    And  their  book  entitled,  ''The  holy;    i  '^r<uvi 
discipline  of  the  church,   described  in  the  word  of  God/"     ^v  r/i,; 
being  revised,    was    subscribed  by  above     five    hundred^  ..»•,-'. v^i  i ' 
names,  all   beneficed   in  the   church  of  England,   useful  ^w^if'*^',^ 
preachers,  of  unspotted  lives  and  characters,  and  many  of  *.  /  '  , 
them  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  they  had  a  strong'  ' 
and  powerful  interest. 

Besides  the  puritans,  already  mentioned  as  sufiering 
this  year,  the  learned  Dr.  Walward,  divinity  professor  at" 
Oxford,  was  enjoined  a  public  recantation,  and  suspended 
till  he  had  done  it,  for  teaching,  that  the  order  of  the  Jewish 
gymgiigiit  and  eldership,  was  adopted  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  into  the  christian  church,  and  designed  as  a. 
perpetual  model  of  church  government.  He  was  also 
bound,  in  a  recognizance  of  lOOl.  for  his  good  behaviour. 
Mr.  Harshet  of  Pembroke-Hall,  was  imprisoned  at  the 
same  time,  for  not  wearing  the  surplice.  Mr.  Edward 
GiUibrand,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  Cambridge  was  forbid 
preaching,  and  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  1001.  to  revoke 
ma  ennors  in  such  words  as  the  commissioners  should 
ai^KHnt.  His  crime  was  speaking  against  the  hierarchy^ 
and  against  the  swelling  titles  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ; 
for  which  Whitgift  told  him,  he  deserved  not  only  to  be 
imprisoned  and  suspended,  but  to  be  banished  the  univer- 
sity. Mr.  Farrar,  minister  of  Langham  in  Essex,  was 
charged  with  rehelUmi  against  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and 
ansjpended  for  not  wearing  the  habits.  Bishop  Aylmer  told 
him,  that  except  he  and  his  companions  would  be '  con- 
formable, in  good  faith  he  and  his  brethren  the  Bishops, 
would  in  one  quarter  of  a  year,  turn  them  all  out  of  the 
church. — ^Mr.     Udal    of    Kingston  up9n.  Tbf^esj    was 

vol:  I.  '    R       ' 
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suspended  and  imprisoned,  for  keeping  a^  privste  bst  in 
his  |iarish : — and  four  other  ministers,  were  imprisoned, 
and  obliged  to  give  bond  for  tlieir  good  behaviour. 

In  the  month  of  Mav,  Mr.  Settle  was  summoned  beCore 
tlie  Archbishop,   and  charged  with   denying  the  article,  of 
the   descent  of  our  Saviour's  soul  into  hell,  or  the  place  of 
the  damned.     Mr.  Settle  confessed  it  was  his  opinioii,  that 
Christ   did  not  descend  locally  into  hell,   and   that  Calrin 
and  Hci'd  were  of  his  mind  ;  wliich  put  the  Archbishop  into 
such  a  passion,  that  he    called   him   ass,   dolt,   fool.     Blr. 
Settle  said,  he  ou«^ht  not   to  mil  at  him  being   a  minister. 
<tf  the  gospel.      \Miat,   said   the    Archbishop,    dost  thou 
tliiiik  much  to  be  called  ass  and  dolt  ?     I  liave  called  many 
of  thy  betters  so.     True,  said  Mr  Settle  j   but  the  question 
is,   how  lawfully  have     you    done    so  r     Then    said     the 
Archbishop,    thou  shah   preach    no  more  in  my  diocese. 
Mr.  Settle  answered,  1  am  called  to     preach  the   gospel, 
and  I  will  not  cease  to  do  it.      Tlie  Archbishop .  replied 
with  a  stern  countenance,    neither  you,    nor  any  one  in 
England,  shall  preach  without  my  leave.     He  then  charged 
Mr.  Settle  with   not  observing  the   order   of  the  senice* 
book  ;   with  not  usin^  the  cross  in  baptism  ;   with  disallow- 
ing the   baptism   of   niidvvives ;  and    not  using  the   wordi 
in   marriage,    whh   this  ring   1  thee  wed.      The  Dean  oP 
WinchcsUT,   Hiked  him,    if    he    had   subscribed.      Settle 
answered,  yes,  as  far  as  tlic  law  required ;  that   is,   to  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and    the   sacraments,    but   as   touching 
other    rites  and  ceremonies,   he  neither  could   nor  would. 
Then  said  the  Archbishop,    thou  shah  be  subject  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.     Mr.  Settle  replied,  I  tliank  God 
you  can   use    no  violence  but  ui>on  my  p*)or  body.     So  his 
grace  committed  him  to  the  Gate-house,  there  to  be  kept 
close  prisoner.      Sandys,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  no  less 
active  in  his  province.     He  was  a   severe  governor,  hasty 
and  passionate ;  but  it  was  said  in  excuse  for  him  and  some 
othci-s,  that  the  civilians  by  their  emissaries  and  spies  turned 
informers,    and  then  pushed  the  Bishops  foiward,  to  brii^ 
business  into  the  spiritual  courts. 

''  About  this  time  Dr.  Bridges,  aftenvards  BisTiop  of  Ozfofd, 
wrote  against  the  puritans,  and  maintained  that  they  were 
not  grievously  afflicted  unless  it  were  caused  by  their  own 
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deserts.     TKc  docter  was  answered  by  Mr.  Fenher.    But 
afti^   all  it  may  be  questioned^    whether  the    history  of 
foriner  ages  can   furnish  an  example  of  so  many  severities 
against  divines  of  one  and  the  same  faith,  for  a  few  tfifling 
ceremonies ;    or  of  a  more     peaceable  and  christian   be- 
haviour under  sufferings.      Camden  indeed  complains  of 
their  dispersing  pamphlets  against  the  church  and  prelates, 
in  a  tiine  of  common  danger,  when  the  nation  was  in  arms 
against  the  Spanish  invasion  3  but  these  pamphlets  were 
only  to  shew,   that   the  danger  of  the   return  of  popery 
(which  all    men  were    now  apprehensive   of)   arose   from 
stopping  the  mouths  of  those  ministers,  who  were  most 
zealous  against  it.    It  had  been  easy  at  this  time  to  have 
distressed  the  government  and  the  hierarchy,   for  the  cry 
of  the  people  was  against  the  Bishops ;   but  the   puritans 
here   and  in  Scotland  were  more  afraid  of  the   return   of 
popery  than   their  adversaries:   those  in  Scotland  entered  ;.   -^^^• 
into  an  association,    to  assemble  in  arms  at  what  time  and     .   u  a  ^ 
place  their  King  should  require,   to  assist  the  Queen  of  ^  ^  ^  v-  - 
Elngland,     against  the   Spaniards;   and  their  brethren  in    pr,A<  v^ 
LoiukMi  took  the   opportunity  to  petition  tlie   Queen   for 
the  liberty  of  their  preachers,  that  the  people   might  be 
better  instructed  in  the   duties  of  obedience  to  their  civil 
goveroors,  and  not  be  left  a  prey  to  priests  and  Jesuits, 
who  were  no  better  than  traitors  to  her  Majesty  and  the 
kingdom.    But   the   Queen  gave  them    no   answer;    the 
whole     refoimation    must    be     hazarded  rather  than    the 
|}aritans  relieved.     After  this,  they   applied  to  the   Lord 
Mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  beseeching  them  to  address 
the  Queen,  to  make  some  better   provision  for  the  city; 
and  to  enforce  their  petition,   they  laid  before  them  a  new 
survey  of  the  ministry  of  London,  taken  this   very  year, 
with  the  names  of    every  parish  priest  and  curate  set  down 
agunst  his  living  and  curacy.       With    the  survey    they 
t>ffiered  divers  reasons  to  prevail  with  the  court  to  appear 
finr  them;    but  the   aldermen   were    afraid    to    interpose. 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  preachers,  and  the  thirst  of  the 
people    after  knowledge,  that  the  suspended  ministers  of 
Easex^    petitioned    the    parliament    for   some  jemedy, — - 
<*-  $uch-  say  they  is  the  cry  of  the  people  to  us  day  and 
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night  for  the  bread  of  life^  that  our  bowels  yearn  within  ua; 
and  remembering  the  solemn  denuneiatkm  of  the  apoadey 
"  Woe   be  to   us  if  we  preach  not  the  gospel,"  wc  bcgia 
to  think   it  our  duty  to  pnrnch  to  our  people  as  we  have 
opportunity,  notwithstanding  our  susi;ension,  andtooom- 
nut  our  lives  nnd  whole  estates  to  almighty  God,  as  tar  a. 
fuithful  creator  ;  and  under  God  to  the  gracicws  deaaenef. - 
of  the     Queen,   nnd  of   this    lionourable  hoiise."-^Iifaiiy 
suspended  preachers  came  out  of  the  countries  and  taak- 
shelter  in  the  city.    But  to  prevent  as   much   as  poaaiUa 
their  getting  into  any  of  the  pulpits  of  IxHidon,   all  die. 
ministers  and  church- wardens  of  the  city  were  chained  Iqf' 
the  high  commissioners,  "  Not  to  suffer  any  to  preadi  ia. 
their  churches,  or  to  read  any  lectures,  they  not  heiog  UL 
their  own  cures,  but  only  such  whose  licences  they  shall 
first  Iiave  seen  and  read,  and  whom   thev   shall  find  to  be 
liconoed  thereto,  either  by  the  Queen,  or  by  one  of  dv 
universities  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford,   or  by  the  ArehtMshdj^: 
uf  Canterbury,   or  the  Bisliop  of  London. 

Under   all  these    discouragements    the    puritans*   IPOft 
close  together,  hoping  one  time  or  other  that  prtiirhicnci 
would  appear   for    their   relief.      They  maintained    ^but- 
j:lasscs  and   associations,    wherein  they  agreed  upoa  eo^ 
tain    general    rules     for    their    behaviour.        In    aDodM: 
provincial    synod    it    ^^    agreed,    that    the    n|ni:(niD«i 
offered  to  others^  and  especially  to  the  ministersy  by  At 
Bishops  and  their  officials  in  their  spiritual  courts^'  should 
be  collected  and  registered.     If  tliis  had  been  prtsemut 
entire,  more  of  the  sufferings  of  these  great  and  {(Md  nsea 
would    have    appeared,     and  many    works    of    iliitrtrML 
oppression  and   cruelty,  would  have  been  broughf -to  *l^glfCi 
which  now  must  be   concealed  till  the  day  of  judgnuttti 
Tlie  danger  with  which  the  nation  was  tlureatenedfiroKn 
foreign  invasion,    gave  a    little   check  to  the  aeid'of'dii 
Bishops  against   the  puritans  for  the  preaeni ;    liowluwif^ 
this  year  Mr.  Cawdery,  minister  of  South  L«ffingliii%  wfei 
suspended,    imprisoned,   and  deprived   by  the    BUhtff-^ 
London ;  he  had  a  wife  and  sc\'en  children,  wtitch  weii 
cast  upon  pnn-idence;  but  this  divine  gave  Ms  kidAq^ 
6ome  farther    trouble,    as    will  be  seen  hereafter.      Idr. 
Wilson,    who    had  been   suspended  some    tioie    bcJbre, 
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tooved  for  a  release  in  the  Bishop's  court ;  but  becaase  he 
refused  to  subscribe,   his  suspension  was   continued,  and 
himself  treated    by   the  civilians  with    great  inhumanity. 
Mr.  Hildersham,  whom  Mr.   Fuller  represents  as  a  hea- 
Tenly  divine,  being  at  this  time  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,    was    suspended  by    the    commissioners,    for 
preaching  occasionally  before  he  had  taken  orders,    and 
oibliged  to  sign  his  recantation.     This  recantation  was  by 
the  -Arddrifthop'a  appoincment,    to  be  uttered  in  Trinity 
Hall  chapel,  beibre  Easter.    In  the  mean,  wiiile  he  was 
suspended  femi  the  profits  of  his .  fellowship,    and  stood 
boandta  ai^pearbefore  the  commissioners  the  .first  court- 
day  of  Eairter  term,  if  he  did  not  before  that  time  reoant. 
1Vliedier'Mr»  Hildersham  recanted  I  am  <K)t. pertain,  but  he 
left  the  univenity  and  settled  at  Ashby  de  la.Zouch,  where 
he  ccmtimied  a  deep  sufierer  for  non-conformity  forty-three 
jean^  having  been  suspended  and  put  to  silence  by  the 
higk  commission  no  less  than  four  times,  and  continued 
under  that  hardship  almost  twenty  years. 

;Thii'year  put   an  end  to  the  life  of  the  Ceimous  mar- 
tynbgiit  John   Fox,    a  person  of   indefatigable  labour 
md  iadustry,  and  an  exile  for  religion  in  Queen  Mary's 
fays :  he  spent  all  his  time   abroad  in  compiling  the  acts 
md  monuments  of  the  church  of  England^    which  were 
lublished  first  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  when  he  returned 
o  his  native  country,    in  English,    with  enlargements; 
ist  was  the    pains  he  took    in    searching  records,    and 
idlfeccing  materials  for  his  work ;  and  such  was  its  esteem, 
hut  it  was  ordered  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  parish  churches 
n  England.    Mr.  Fox  was  born  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
1517*   educated  in  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxon.     He  was 
fiowards  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  children,  who 
a  {be  days  of  Queen  Mary  conveyed  him  privately  out 
t  die  kingdom.    He  was  a  most  learned,    pious,     and 
adicious  divine,  of    a  catholic  spirit    and     against    all 
Mrthffd*  of  severity  in  religion.    But  he  was   shamefully 
qj^iected  for  some  years  because  he  was  a  non-conformist, 
nd  refused  to  subscribe  the  canons  and  ceremonies ;  nor 
id.  he  get  any  higher  preferment  in  the  church  than  a 
rebend  of  Salisbury,  though  the  Queen  used  to  call  him 
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father,  and  professed  a  high  veneration  for  him.  He  died 
ill  lA)iiilon  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  Uet  buried 
in  Crip[iK'gate  church,  where  his  monument  is  still  to  be 
seen  aipiiii!»t  tlie  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  a  flat 
marble  stone  over  his  remains. 

It  has  been  obscnt d,  that  our  first  reformers  admitted 
only  two  orders  of  church  officers  tO  be  of  divine  appoiDt- 
nient,  viz.  bishops  and  deacons,  a  presbytcir  and  bishop 
according  to  tlicm  Inking  two  names  for  the  same  oiBce; 
hut  l)r.  Bancroft  the  Archbishop's  cliaplain,  in  a  sermon 
at  Paurs  Cross,  maintained,  that  the  Bishop's  of  Euglaild 
were  a  distinct  order  from  priests,  and  had  superiority 
over  them  jure  riirhio,  and  directly  from  God.  He 
affirmed  this  to  be  God's  own  appointment,  though  not  by 
express  words,  yet  by  necessar)'  consequence;  and  that 
the  denial  of  it  was  heresy.  The  doctor  confessed,  that 
Acrius  had  maintained,  there  was  no  difterence  between 
a  priest  and  a  bishop;  but  that  Kpiphanius  had  pio- 
nounced  his  assertion  full  .of  folly ;  and  that  it  bad  been 
condemned  as  heresy  by  the  general  council  of  the  church ; 
that  Martin  and  his  companions  had  maintained  the  same 
opinion:  Imt  tliat  St.  Ilierom  and  Calvin  had  confessed, 
that  Bishops  have  had  sii])eriorily  over  presbyters,  ever 
since  the  times  of  St.  Mark  the  evangelist.  T\\is  was  new 
and  strange  doctrine  to  the  churchmen  of  these  times. 
It  had  heen  always  said,  that  the  superiority  of  the  order 
of  Bisliops  above  presbyters,  had  been  a  )>olitic  human 
ai)p«>intnu'nt,  for  the  more  orderly  government  of  the 
church,  begun  aUmt  the  third  or  fourth  century;  but 
Bancroft  was  one  of  the  first,  who  by  the  Archbbhop*s 
directions,  advanced  it  into  a  divine  Ricnr.  His  scnnon 
gave  offence  to  many  of  the  clergy  and  to  all  tlie  friends 
of  the  puritans  about  the  court,  wlio  would  have  brouglit 
tlie  preacher  into  a  prvmmure^  for  saying,  that  any  subject 
of  this  realm  hath  superiority  over  the  ])ersons  of  tliic 
clergy,  othcnvise  than  from  and  by  her  Majesty's  authoritv« 
But  the  doctor  retorted  this  argument  nprn  the  disciplin- 
arians, and  added,  tliat  it  was  no  better  than  a  sophism, 
because  the  prince's  authority  may,  and  very  often  does 
confirm  and  corrol)orate  that  which  is  primarily  fmm  the 
laws  of  God.     Sir  Francis  Knollys,   who  had  this  affiiir  at 
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lieait^  told  the  Archbishop  that  Bancroft's  assertion  was 
contrary  to  thfe  command  of  Christ,  ^ho  condemned  all 
superiority  among  the  apostles.  Whitgift  said,  the  doc- 
tor's sermon  had  done  much  good,  though  he  himself 
rather  wished  than  believed  it  to  be  true;  it  was  nev^ 
doctrine  at  this  time.  Most  of  the  clergy  who  approved 
the  superiority  of  the  episcopal  order,  were  against  the 
divine  right;  but  the  Bishop's  in  the  next  age  reviv^ed 
the  debate,  and  carried  their  pretensions  so  ?iigh,  as 
to  subvert  the  very  foundations  upon  which  they  built. 

The  Queen  having  suffered   Mary   Queen  of  Scots  to 
be     beheaded,    all    the    Roman    Catholic    princes    were 
alarmed,    and   threatened    revenge ;    among    others,    the 
Spaniards  hastened  their    Invincible   Armada,    to  reduce 
England  to  the  catholic  faith,  which  had  been  three  years 
preparing  at  a  prodigious  expence :     the   fleet    w^s  well 
ibanned,  and  furnished  with  strange  instruments  of  torturo 
for  the  English  heretics ;  they  came  through  the  chann^ 
like  so  many  floating  castles,   being  to  take  in  a  land  army 
fiom  the  Low  Countries;  but  partly  by  storms,  and  partly 
by  the  valour  and  wise  conduct  of  the  Queen's  admirals 
and  sea  captains,  the  whole  fleet  was  burnt  and  destroyed, 
so  that  not  a  Spaniard  set  foot  upon  English   ground ;   iior 
was  there  a  ship  left  entire  to  carry  the  news  back  to  Spam. 
The  Queen   ordered  the  coasts  to  be  well  guarded,  and 
raised  a  land  army,  which  she  animated  by  appearing  at 
the  head  of    them.       A  terror   was  spread  tlwough   the 
whole   nation,  by  reports  of  the   engines  of  cruelty   that 
were  aboard  the  fleet;   their   barbarous  Usage  of  the  poor 
protestants  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the   Duke  D'Alva 
was  remembered,  as  well  as  their  bloody  massacres  of    the 
poor  Indians  in  America :    but   the   storm    blowing  over  by 
the*  blessing  of  God  upon  the   Queen's  arms,   the   nation 
was  soon  restored  to  its  former  tranquility. 

The  following  winter  the  Queen  summoned  a  parlia- 
roenty  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  year,  and  make  some  new  laws  against  the  papists. 
The  piu*itans  having  expressed  their  zeal  for  the  Queen 
and  the  protestant  religion,  by  listing  in  her  army  and 
navy,  thought  it  advisable  once  jnore  to  iiddnss  the 
houses  for  some  favour  in  point  of  sub^icription.      I  pon  the 
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delivery  of  the  petition,  one  of  the  membcn  stop^  vp 
tnd  moved,  that  an  enquiry  might  be  made,  ham  bic 
the  Bbhops  had  exceeded  the  laws  in  the  proaecutioii  of 
her  Majesty's  protestant  subjects.  Another  moved,  for 
reviving  the  bill  against  pluralities  and  Don-rtsideotiy 
which  was  brought  in,  and  having  passed  the  commons 
ivas  sent  up  to  the  lords.  Tliis  alarmed  the  coBfocatioD^ 
who  addressed  the  Queen  to  protect  the  church;  -and 
flattered  her  with  the  title  of  a  goddess.  Hereupoa  the 
Queen  forbid  the  house  of  Lords  to  proceed,  and  sent  fiv 
those  members  of  the  house  of  comjions  into  custody 
who  had  dared  to  break  through  her  orders,  of  *  not 
meddling  with  affairs  of  religion  without  her  special  al- 
lowance ;  which  put  an  end  to  all  expectations  of  relief  fer 
the  present. 

This  year  died  the  learned  Mr.  Thomas  Sawipaoai 
he  was  born  about  the  year  ISlTy  and  educated  at  Qxifbid; 
he  afterwards  studied  at  the  Temple,  and  was  a  meai|s  of 
converting  the  famous  martyr  John  Bradfofd  to  the  pro- 
testant religion ;  he  took  orders  from  Archbishops  Cfanmcr 
and  Ridley,  who  dispensed  with  the  habits  at  his  re^ueslf 
and  became  rector  of  All-hallows  Bread-street :  he  was 
a  famous  preacher  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward;  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Mary  he  fled  to  Strasbuigfa,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  Tremelius.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  she  off*ered  him  the  Bishopric 
of  Norwich,  which  he  refused  for  no  other  reason,  but 
because  he  could  not  confirm  to  the  habits  and  cere- 
monies. In  1561,  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Christ  church, 
Oxon :  but  soon  after  was  deprived  by  sentence  of  Ardi- 
bishop  Parker  for  non-conformity  .  He  afterwards  content- 
ed himself  with  the  mastership  of  an  hospital  in  Leicester, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace.  He 
was  seized  with  the  dead  palsy  on  one  side  before  be 
died;  but  continued  preaching  and  writing  to  the  last, 
and  was  in  high  esteem  over  all  England  for  his  leamiii^ 
piet}',  and  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion.  He  died  at 
his  hospital  with  great  tranquility  and  comfort  in  his  non- 
conformity, in  the  sieventy-second  year  of  his  age.  • 

Soon    after  him  died  the  very    learned   Dr.  Lawrence 
Humphries,  a  great  friend  and  companion  of  Sampson'a ; 
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he-  wfis-  :bom  .  in  Bueluoj^amsluftf^  umij  ndacalii  in 
Magdalen  GoUq;e,  Oxon,  of  which  lie;  was  [perpetaalfeU 
km.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  obtained  kat>e  to  Crsfd^-and 
continued  at  Zurich  till  Queen  'EXmhtAtS  iMOCMkiiiy 
when  he  was  made  Queen's  professor  in  divinity:  he 
was  afterwards  President  of  Magdalen  CoUq^e,  and  Dean 
of  GkNicester,  which  was  the  highest  preferment  be 
could  obtain,  because  he  was  a  non-conformist  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  Oxford  historian 
says,  he  was  a  moderate  and  conscientious  non^conformist, 
and  stocked  hb  college  with  a  generation  of  that  sort 
of  men,  that  could  not  be  rooted  out  in  many  years: 
he  was  certainly  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  papists;  he  was  a  great  and  general  scholar,  an  able 
linguist,  and  a  deeper  divine  than  most  of  his  age:  he 
published  many  learned  works,  and  at  length  died  in  his 
college,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  having  had  the 
honour  to  sec  many  of  his  pupils  bbhops,  while  he  who  was 
every  way  their  superior,  was  denied  preferment  for  his  puri- 
tanical principles. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  venerable  Edwin  Sandys, 
Archbishop  of  York,  an  excellent  and  frequent  preacher 
in  his  younger  days,  and  an  exile  for  religion  in  Mary's 
reign.  He  was  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, London,  and  York,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
laws  against  non-conformists  of  all  sorts;  when  argu- 
ments failed,  he  would  earnestly  implore  the  secular 
arm;  though  he  had  no  great  opinion  either  of  the 
discipline  or  ceremonies  of  the  church,  as  appears  by  hit 
last  will  and  testament,  in  which  are  these  remarkable  ex«* 
pressions. 

'M  am  now,  and  ever  have  been  persuaded,  that  some 
of  these  rites  *and  ceremonies  are  not  expedient  for  this 
church  now ;  but  that  in  the  church  reformed,  and  in  all 
this  time  of  the  gospel,  they  may  better  be  disused  by 
little  and  little,  than  more  and  more  urged.''  'Such  a 
testimony  from  the  dying  lips  of  one  who  had  been  a 
severe  persecutor  of  honest  men,  for  things  which  he 
always  thought  had  better  be  disused  than  urged,  deserves 
to  be  remembered.    He  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
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his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  ot  South- 
well, where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  meniory, 
With  his  own  effigies  on  the  top,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  his 
children  kneeling  round  the  sides  of  it. 
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Publication  of  Satyrical  Pamphlets. — Mr.  UdaVs  B^ffer^ 
ings  and  death. — Examination  of  Mr.  Cartwrigkt  and 
his  Brethreti, — Star-chamber, — Po^vers  of  the  .  Com'- 
missioners  debated. — Queen* s  Message  to  Parliament. 
— j^tt  for  punishing  those  who  refused  to  attend  the 
Established  Church. — Broumists  persecuted. — Barrow 
and  Greenwood  put  to  death  jor  their  Non-conformity. 
Affecting  Narrative  of  Mr.  Penry.-^— Sufferings  qf 
Papists. — .'Iffairs  of  Scotland. — Remarks. — Bishop  bf 
L/fmdon  persecutes  the  Puritans, — Sabbatarian  Can't! 
troversy. — DarrePs  Case. — Puritans  turned  over  to  the 
jissines. — Proceedings  of  the  Spiritual  Courts. — Chii'- 
racter  of  the  Puritafis. — State  of  Religion  during  this 
Reign. — The  Queen* s  Death  and  Character. 

'WILT HlhE  there  was  any  hopes  of  compromising  matters 
^  ^     between  the    churcli  and  puritans,  the  controversy- 
was  carried  on  with  some  decency ;  but  when  all  these  hopes 
were  at  an  end,  the  contending  parties  loaded  each  other, 
with  the  heaviest  reproaches.     The  public  press  being  shut 
against  the  puritans,  some  of  them    purchased  a  private 
one,  and  carried  it  from  one  county  to  another  to  prevent 
a  discovery.     It  was  first  set  up  at  Moulsey  in  Surry  ;  from 
thence  it  was   conveyed  to  Fawsley  in  Northamptonshire; 
from   thence  to  Norton,  from  thence  to    Coventiy;  from 
Coventry,  to  Woolston  in  Warwickshire,  and  from  thence 
to  Manchester    in    Lancashire,  where    it  was  discovered- 
Sundry  satyrical  pamphlets  were  printed  and  dispersed  all' 
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over  the  kingdom,  displa}ing  on  both  sides,  abundance 
of  Ae  lowest  buffoonery  and  ridicule.  It  is  sad,  when 
a  controversy  about  serious  matters  runs  these  diegar 
ridicule  and  personal  reflection  may  expose  an  adTersaiy 
and  make  him  asliamed,  but  will  never  convince  or  re* 
concile ;  it  carries  Hith  it  contempt  which  sticks  in  the 
heart,  and  is  hardly  ever  to  be  removed ;  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber any  cause  that  has  been  served  by  such  methods.  Yet 
after  all,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bishops  to  wipe  off  from 
themselves  the  charge  of  persecution  and  violation  of  the 
kws. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  pamphlets,  the  Queen  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishop,  commanding  him  to  make  diligent  en- 
^{oiiy  after  the  printing  press,  and  issued  out  her  royal  |m>- 
eiamation,  '^  for  the  bringing  in  all  seditious  and  achiMiia- 
tscal  books,  and  prohibiting  any  of  her  subjects  from  kecpinig 
any  books  in  their  custody,  against  the  order  of  the  churchy 
or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  it." 

As  soon  as  the  printing  press  was  discovered,  his 
grace  wrote  to  the  treasurer  to  prosecute  the  persons  with 
whom  it  was  found ;  but  like  an  able  politician,  wishes  it 
might  be  done  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  rather  than  by 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  because  they  had  already 
suffered  for  supporting  the  government,  which  was  wounded 
thtough  their  sides.  Accordingly  those  who  had  poasesaion 
of  the  puritan  press,  together  with  the  printer  and  disperser, 
were  deeply  fined  in  the  star-chamber;  and  others  irere 
put  to  death. 

^The  Aiichbishop  being  now   in  his  visitation,  had.fia- 

Hied    fwenty-two    articles   of    enquiry,    upon    which    the 

ohimh-wardens  of    every    parish  were  to    be  '  examined 

upon  oath.     By  these  articles  they  were  to  swear^  that 

tbcsir  minister  was  exactly  conformable  to  the  orders  of  the 

ohurehy  or  else  to  impeach  him ;  and  to  declare  further, 

whether  they  knew  of  any  of  their  neighbours  or  fellow- 

pmishioners,    that     were    common    swearers,    drunkasda^ 

usurers,  witches,   conjurerors,  heretics  ;   any  man  that  kad 

two  wives;  or  woman  that  had   two  husbands;  whether 

they  knew  any  that  went  to  conventicles  or  meetings  for 

saying  prayers  in  private  houses ;   any  that  were  of  age  and 

did  not  receive  the  sacmment  at  church  three  times  a  yaori 
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with  others^  calculatedr.to  dissolfe  all  firicndshipiii  ceuntrf 
toffiM^  and  act  a  whole  diaeese  in  a  flame.  When  SirFraiH 
cb-KnoUyB'  had  read 'the  articles-  he  sent  them  to  the  trea^ 
surer^  callmg  them  by  thdr  proper  name^  artidca  of  inqui-^ 
sitiotiy  highly  Tprejudicial  to  the  royal  prerogative: :  but  there  > 
was  no. stopping  bis  grace*Srcareer. 

Aaaoqg  the  divines  .^  who  suffered  death^  for  the^:  lib^ 
above^raentionedi  wfeefe^Mir,.  Udal^*  whoee  cane  being  psr 
cttUailf  hard,  I  shall  give  the  reader  an.abstract  of  it.  Hft 
had  been jnintster*  efiKin^ioft  uppih.Thainefl ;  whei«.haWQ( 
been  sileocedihy  the.ofl&eM  Dti  Hon^  he  lay  by  for  hi^ 
a  year».  having  no.  fiEartber  prospefst  ^  u^efubaess^  ii»  the 
cfaurek  At  length .  the  people  of.  New<astle-upoQ-Tyn^ 
wanting  a.  minister^  prevailed  with  the:  EarL  of  Hunti^ 
donito.  send  him  to  them ;  when  he  had  .been  there. abofil 
^XWf;  .^  ^^^  *^^  f^  ^  London  by  ]U>rd  Hm^tdo^ 
aiiiU  the .  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  tl^e  name:  of.  the  privy 
ooHPcil.:  and  on  the  thirteenth  of.  January^  appeared  Ur-* 
lioroctheQommissiQners,  when  he  vas  interrogate.  b)^;tl^ 
Bwtep  -of  Rocliester,  and  I«ord  Chief  J.u3tice.  Ani^iffogi^ 
Tbo. Bishop  began, the  examination  in  tliis  manne|^  :iBi;4w|U 
Have.you  the  allowance  of  the  Bishop  ofthe  dioqsse^t^ 
plMch>  at  Newcastle  ?  Udai.  There  was  neither.  Bishq^ 
of  the  diocese,  nor.  Archbi^op  of  York  at  tliat.  time.  Fox;^ 
teacaie..  By  what  law  then .  did  you  preach,  at  Nev^ca^Ue^ 
being  silenced  at  Kingston?  Udal.  I  know  no  law; ^gainst 
!t^. seeing  I  was  silenced  only  by  the  official,.. whpfi^.avlho- 

rity*'  reaches  no^  beyond,  his  arcbdeacoivT-  .  L«i  C*  J^ 
Anderson,  You  are  called-  to  answer  concerning,  certain. 
books»  thought  to  be  of  yourt  writing.  Udal.  ^  If  it  be  ajny 
^.  Martin's  bojc^,  (one  of  the  pamphlets  bef(»:^.  al|\ided 
to)  I  have  disowned  them  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  at  Lam^ 
beth.  L.  C.  J.  Anderson.  Who  was  the  authq^r.  of  the 
dbemonslration,  or  the  dialogue  ?  Udal.  I  shall  qot  answer* 
Anderson.'  Why  will  you  clear  yourself,  of  Martin,  and 
iM  of  these?  Udal.  Because  I  would  not  be  thought  to 
banrilr  the  cause  of  discipline  as  Martin  did  ;  but  I  think 
plherwife-  of  jthe  other  books,  and  care  not  though  they 
shonhlbe  fathered  upon  me  ;  I  think  the  author  did  well, 
snd.' therefore  would  not  discover  him  if  L  knew  him;  but 
wouMk-  hinder,  k  «ll  I  wuld,  •  h.  C.  J,  Afldersop,    WTiy 
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Martin  oame  first  out,  and  by  their  suggestions  whom  be 
liad  proved  since  to  be  very  bad  oieu.  Mr.  Udal  added, 
that  the  book  was  published  httore  this  conversatioii  with 
Chatfield. 

The  estaminatioD  of  Nicholas  Tomkins  before  the  cem- 
nkiN?»i(mcrs,  was  next  produced.  This  Tomkins  was  now 
iK^-ond  sea,  but  the  paper  said,  that  Udal  had  told  him^ 
h«  \va«  the  author.  But  Tomkins  himself  seAt  word,  thrt 
he  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds  affirm  any  more,  than 
that  he  had  heard  Udal  say,  that  lie  would  not  doubt-  but 
set  his  name  to  the  l>ook,  if  he  had  indifferent  judgesi 
And  whtMi  Udal  ofl'cred  to  produce  his  witnesses,  the  judge 
ssiid,  that  Jtcrnuse  tike  witnesses  iverc  against  the  QiieeM*9 
Mfffisfff  they  eoidd  not  be  heard, 

't\\v  confession  of  Henry  Sharp  of  Northampton,  was 
then  read,  who  upoh  o:ith  before  tlie  I<ord  Chancellor 
hud  declared,  tliat  lie  heard  Mr.  Pcnry  say,  that  Mr. 
Udal  was  the  author  of  the  Dkmonstratiox.  This  was 
the  uholc  evidcnee  of  the  fact  u|K)n  which  he  \i«as  con- 
victed, not  a  single  living  witn&^s  being  produced  in 
court;  so  that  the  prisoner  had  no  opportunity  to  ask 
any  questions,  or  refute  the  evidence.  And  what  me- 
thods were  used  to  extort  these  confessions,  may  easily 
be  imagined  from  the  confessors  flying  their  countryi 
and  then  testifying  tlieir  sorrow  for  what  they  had  said. 

To  prove  the  sedition,  and  bring  it  within  tlie  statute, 
the  council  insisted  u|X)n  his  threatening  the  Bishops, 
who  being  the  Queen's  ofhciTs,  it  was  construed  a  threat- 
ening of  the  Queen  herself.  The  prisoner  de&ircd  liberty 
to  explain  the  passage,  and  liis  council  insisted,  that  aft 
offence  against  the  Bishop,  was  not  sedition  against  the 
Queen;  but  the  judge  gave  it  for  .law,  that  they  who 
spal^c  against  tlu:  Queen's  government,  in  causes  eccle^ 
siastical,  or  lier  laws,  proceedings,  and  ecclesiastical 
officers,  defamed  the  Queen  herself.  I'pou  this  the  jiiiy 
were  directed  to  find  him  guilty  of  the.  fact,  and  the 
iudges  took  upon  them  the  |x>int  of  law,  and  condemned 
uini  ns  a  felon.  'I'hey  miglit  as  well  have  condemned 
'lim  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  for  the  statute  wpM 
ndoubtcdly  strained  beyond  the   intent  of   it,  to  reach 
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his  life.  He  behaved  modestly  and  discreetly  at  the  bar : 
and  having  said  as  much  for  himself  as  must  have  satisfied 
any  equitable  persons^  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

Mr.  Udal  was  convicted  at  summer  assizes,  1 590,  but 
did  not  receive  sentence  till  the  lent  assize ;  in  the  meau 
time  he  was  ofiered.  his  pardon,  if  he  would  sign  an  acknow- 
ment  of  his  guik  and  contrition,  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  Queen's  mercy  as  a  felon.  But  no  aiguments  or  threat- 
enii^  of  the  ju^es  could  prevail  with  him  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  his  innocence  and  sincerity. 
But  the  day  before  sentence  was  to  be  passed  he  oflered  a 
very  oianly  and  humble  submission  drawn  up  by  himself. 
tie  also  often  and  with  great  earnestness,  petitioned  his 
judges  for  their  mediation  with  the  Queen,  in  most  duti- 
fol  Janguage;  but  the  court  would  do  nothing  unless  he 
signed  their  submission. 

At  the  close  of  the  lent  assizes  being  called  to  the  bar 
widi  the  icst  of  the  felons,  and  asked  what  he  had  to  say, 
why  judgment  should  not  be  given  against  him,  according 
to  the  verdict,  he  delivered  in  a  paper  consisting  of  reasons 
against  the  judgment,  in  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
speaks  thus  }— ^  If  all  thb  prevail  not,  yet  my  Redeemer 
Uvcthy  to  whom  I  commend  myself,  and  say  as  sometime 
Jemniah  said  in  a  case  not  much  unlike.  Behold,  I  am 
in  your  hands  to  do  with  me  whatsoever  seemeth  good 
onto  you,  but  know  you  this,  that  if  you  put  me  to  death 
yon  shall  bring  inn&cent  blood  upon  your  own  heads,  and 
upoQ  the  land.  As  the  blood  of  Abel,  so  the  blood  of  Udal 
wBl  cry  to  God  with  a  loud  voice,  and  the  rigliteous  judge 
of  the  land  will  require  it,  at  the  liands  of  all  that  shall  be 
giiQty  of  it.'' 

Bttt  nothing  would  avail,  unless  he  would  sign  the  sub- 
mission the  court  had  drawn  up  for  him;  which  his 
eocscience  not  sufiering  him  to  do,  sentance  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  and  execution  openly  awarded- 
hut  next  morning  the  judges,  by  direction  of  the  court 
pive  private  order  to  respite  it  till  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
wmB  further  known.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  Dr, 
ladrews  were  sent  to  persuade  him  to  sign  the  submis- 
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?ioD ;  which  he  peremptorily  rcfusicd.  But  as  tlie  QuMH 
had  boon  ini!»iniormt'd  of  liis  iMrlicf,  he  sent  hct  Mqtsty 
a  short  coufesision  of  his  faith,  with  an  hiuuble  requnt, 
tliat  if  hor  Majesty  wouhl  not  graciously  be  pleased  to 
parilon  liiin,  she  would  change  his  sentence  into  hanisb-' 
uient,  that  tlie  land  might  not  be  cliarged  with  his  bloody 
King  James  of  Scotland  wrote  to  tlie  Queen,  requesting 
most  earnestly,  tliat  for  the  sake  of  bis  intcrcessiobi 
l'd;il  might  be  relieved  of  his  present  straiglit,  piuniisiqg 
to  do  the  like  for  her  Majesty  in  any  matter  she  shduH 
recommend  to  liim.  'Hie  Turkey  merchants  oflcitd 
also  to  send  him  as  chaplain  to  one  of  their  factoirfes 
abroad,  if  he  might  have  his  life  and  liberty;  tP  which 
Udal  consented.  The  writer  of  Archbishop  Whi^ft's  life 
says  the  Archbishop  yielded  to  this  petition;  that  the 
I/ord  keeper  promised  to  further  it ;  and  tliat  the  £all  of 
Essex  had  a  draught  of  a  pardon  ready  prepansd,  with  tius 
condition  annexed,  that  lie  should  never  return  without 
the  Queen's  licence;  but  her  Majesty  never  signed  it, 
and  the  Turkey  ships  going  away  without  him,  poor,  un- 
happy Udal  died  a  few  months  after  in  the  Marshabea 
prison,  quite  heart-broksn  with  sorrow  and  grief,  FnHer 
says  he  wiis  a  learned  man,  and  of  a  blameless  life,  poim* 
fui  in  prayer,  and  no  less  profitable  than  diligent  in  preach'' 
ing.  He  was  decently  interred  at  St.  Geoige,  Southwafk^ 
being  honoured  with  the  attendance  of  great  numbers  of 
the  Lfondon  ministers,  who  visited  him  in  prison,  and  aoir 
wept  over  the  remains  of  a  man,  wh9  after  a  long  and 
severe  trial  of  his  fiiith  and  patience,  died  for  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  stands  upon  record  as  a 
ment  of  the  oppression  and  cruelty  ojf  the  gorenunent 
which  he  suffered. 

Though  the  moderate  puritans  publicly  disowned  Ae 
Tibials  above-mentioned,  and  condemned  the  spirit  with 
which  they  were  written,  they  were  nevertheless  hiaatj^ 
into  trouble  for  their  associations.  Among  othen,  Gvt- 
Wright,  father  of.  the  puritans,  and  master  of  the  aeir  j 
hospital  at  Wann'ick,  was  suspended  by  his  iliocesan,  and  ' 
summoned  before  the  high  commissioners,  who  commilled  ] 
him  to  the  Fleet  with  fifteen  of  his  brethren.  At  thck  fist  I 
ji)^l»camK*e  the    como4ssioners  asked  them,  when  iiwf  | 
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held  their  associations  or  assemblies,  and  how  often?  Who 
were  present,  and  what  matters  were  treated  of?  Who  cor- 
Klcted  oir  set  forth  the  book  of  discipline,  and  who  had 
subscribed    or  submitted  to  it?    Whether  in  a  christian 
iD0pah:b7  the  IQng  is  supreme  governor  of  the  church  ?  or 
%hedier  he  is  under  the  government  of  pastors,  doctors, 
nOd  such  like?  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  sovereign  prince 
tp'onbin  ceremonies,  and  make  orders  for  the  church? 
Wlieihttthe  ecclesiastical  government  established  in  Eng- 
land be  lawful,  and  allowed  by  the  word  of  God  ?   Whether 
the'sactaitfents  ministered  according  to  tbp  book  of  Common 
]l^fajer,  are  godly  and  rightly  ministered,  &c. 
]   Mr.  Cartwright's  answer  to  these  interrogatories  was 
Mid  "fay  the  civilians  to  be  insufficient;  upon  which  they 
Whibited  thirty-one  articles  against  him,  September  the 
&iit,  I5d6,  and  icequired  him  to  answer  them  on  oath.    The 
Crtt  twenty-four  articles  charge  him  with  renouncing  his 
^episcopal  carders,  by  being  re-ordained  beyond  sea,  with  inler- 
n^tting  ihe  peace,  and  breaking  the  orders  of  the  church 
suioe'&e  came  home;  and  with  knowing  the  authors  or 
printers  of  Martin  Mar  Prelate.    Article  25.  Chaiges  him 
Ithh  paining,  or  procuring  to  be  penned,  the  Book  of  Dis- 
;.  and  with  recommending  the  practice  pf  it.  Article 
Chaiges  him  with  being  present  at  sundiy  pretended 
I,  classes,  or  conferences  of  ministers  in  divers  coun- 
Article  27*    That  at  such  synods  they  sul^scribed 
tbe  'Book  of  Discipline,    and  promised  to  govern  them- 
i^es  by  it  as  for  as  they  could.    Article  28.  Charges  him 
ilriih'  setting  up  particular  conferences  in  several  shires, 
jH^Uch  were  to  receive  the  determinations  of  the  general 
'Assembly,  and   put   them    in   practice.     Mr.  Caitwright 
oflf^red  to  clear  himself  of  some  of  these  articles  upon 
^ih,  and  to  give  his  reasons  for  not  iinswering  the  rest, 
Vit  if  this  would  not  satbfy,  he  was  determined  to  submit 
to  the  punishment  the  commissioners  should  award  [which 
mb  imprisoiunent  in  the  Fleet ;]   praying  the  Lord  trea- 
aurer  to  make  some  provision  for  the  poor  people  of  War- 
wick who   had  no  minister.      The   rest  of  Cartwright's 
Ifrethren  refusing  the  oath  for  the  simc  reasons,  viz.  be- 
'teusc  they  would  not  accuse  themselves,  nor  bring  their 
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friends  into  trodbk^  wane  oommitted  to  divers  pnsoiis,  .BiA 
the  Archbishop,  by  advice  of  the  treasarar,  wis  nol  picwBt 
at  the  commitment  of  his  old.adversaiy. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May  they  were  brought  hcftve  the- 
Star^Chambbr,  which  was  a  court  made  «p  ef  co^m 
noblemen,  bishops,  judges,  and  counsellors  of  the  Qneei^ 
nomination,  to  the  num.bcr  of  twenty  or  thirty,  iri&'tcf 
Majesty  at  their  head,,  who  is  the  sole  joigt  when. 
the  other  memben  heing  only  to  give  their 
their  sovereign  by  way  ot  advice,  which  he  (or  die)  db» 
alloH^  at  their  pleasure:  but  in  the  absence  ot  .At 
sovereign  the  determination  is  by  a  majority,  difl  JJati 
chancellor  or  keeper  having  a  casting  vote.  Tpti  jbNr- 
minations  of  this  court,  (says  Mr.  Rushworth)  wcie:pot 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  nor  acooiding  to  any  wHJMtitlfgft 
of  the  land,  but  Recording  to  the  royal  irill  and  pUsMii 
and  yet  they  were  made  as  binding  to  the  subject  as  an  act 
of  parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sevend^'  dK 
practice  of  that  court  was  thought  to  intrench  njfa^  .As 
common  law,  though  it  seldom  did  any  business;  bgtli 
the  latter  end  of  this,  and  during  the  two  nest  reigim  dil 
court  sat  constantly,  and  was  90  unmerciful  in  its 
and  punishments,  that  the  whole  nation  cried  alood 
it  as  a  mailc  of  the  vilest  slavery.  Lord  Clarendon  sagf% 
f  Hiere  were  very  few  persons,  of  quality  in  those  tiiNS 
that  had  not  suffered,  or  been  perplexed,  by  the  wq|^ 
and  fear  of  its  censures  and  judgments^  for  having  «B" 
tended  their  jurisdiction  from  riots,  peijuriea^  and  the 
most  notmous  misdemeanors,  to  an  assertii^  of  all  jtot 
clamations,  and' orders  of  state,  to  the  vindicating  iPcgf 
icommissions  and  jprants  of  monopolies,  no  man  could  hofit 
to  be  'any  longer  free  from  the  inqubition  of  that  00^ 
than  he  resolved  t6  submit  to  those  and  the  like  cgctnoff- 
Hrrnrf  courses.*' 

When  Cartwright  and  his  brethren  qtpeared  bdbn 
the  court,  Mr.  Attorney  general  inveighed  bitterly  agunit 
them  for  refusing  the  oath,  and  when  Mr.  F^iUery  coomd 
ibr  l!he  prisoners  stood  up  to  answer,  he  was  commandsi^ 
silence,  and  told,  that  Seut  less  crimes  than  tbeiii  hud  beiR 
punished  with  the  galUes  or  perpetual  iMuiishmeni,  whieli 
Utter  he  thought  proper  for  Uienfj  provided  it  wu  ilk 
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sooM  remote  place  from  whence  they  niigfat  not  return* 
fwom  the  star-chamber  they  were  remanded  back  to  the 
high  commimioo,  where  Bancroft  had  a  long  aigument 
with  Cartwright  about  the  oath;  from  thence  they  were 
returned  again  to  the  star-chamber,  and  a  bill  was  exhi- 
bited, against  them  with  twenty  articles;  in  answer  to 
which  they  nudntain,  that  their  associations  were  very 
useful,  and  not  forbidden  by  any  law  of  the  realm ;  that 
they  exercised  no  jurisdiction,  nor  mov^.d  any  sedition, 
nor  tmsacted  any  afiiurs  in  them^  but  with  a  due  regard 
to  their  cbity  to  theii  prince,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
church  |.  that  they  had  agreed  upon  some  regulations  to 
rrnder  their  ministry  more  edifying,  but  all  was  voluntary, 
and  in  breach  of  no  law ;  and  as  for  the  oath,  they  refused  it, 
not  IB  comtempt  of  the  court,  but  as  contrary  to  the  )aws  of 
God  Jmd  nature. 

This  answer  not  being  satisfinctory  they  were  remanded 
to '  prison,,  where  they  continued  two  years  f^ithout  any 
fiilAtf. process,  or  being  aiimitted  to  bail;  in  the  mean 
time  Kipg.  James  of  Scotland  interceded  for  them,  with 
the.  Queen,  requesting  her  Majesty  to  shew  (a\'sour  to 
Mr^^Citftwright  ai^d  liis  brethren,  because  of  their  great 
learning  and  faithful  travels  in  the  gospel.  Cartwriglit 
hioisdf  petitioned  for  his  liberty,  as  being  afflicted  with 
esMSsive  pains  of  tlie  gout  and  sciatica,  which  were 
aanch'-incfeased  by  lying  in  a  cold  prison;  he  wrote  a 
m99t  humble  and  pious  letter  to  the  Lady  Russel,  and 
imodier  to  the  Lord  tieasurer,  beseeching  them  to  pro- 
his  enlargement  witii  tlie  Queen,  thougli  it  wer^ 
bond,  .  expressing  a  very  great  concem  that  her 
Majesty  should  be  so  slightly  oftended  with  him,  since  he 
had  pcioted  no  books  fur  tliirtecn  years  fast  that  could 
give  the  least  uneasiness;  and  tlmt  he  never  bad  a  finger 
ill  any  other  satyri(!al  psimphlets ;  and  further,  that  in  the 
eounoi  of  his  ministry  for  five  years  past  at  Warwick,  he 
had  avoided  all  controversy.  Dr.  Gcuid,  Dr.  Whitaker, 
ami  tmo  otheia  of  the  University^  wrote  an  excellent  letter 
to. the  treasurer  in  favour  of  the  prisoners,  beseeching 
his  kardship  that  they  might  not  be  more,  hardly  dealt  with 
tliaa  papists:   but   this  not  prevailingy  after  six  months 
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they  petitioned  the  Lords  of  the  council  to  b^  cBhiged%|iQa 
hail,  and  wrote  to  the  treasurer  to  second  h,  aasuiiiig  Ul 
lord^fhip  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  peaceable  bf^a* 
viour  in  the  church. 

They  also  applied  to  the  Archbuhop,  ivho  refined  to 
coascnt  to  their  enlargement,  unless  they  would  under 
their  hands  declare  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true 
church,  and  the  whole  order  of  public  prayers,  &g.  oob- 
sonant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  renounce  for  the  future  aU 
their  assemblies,  classes  and  synods;  which  they  declined. 
These  applications  proving  ineffectual,  they  resolved  at  last 
to  address  the  Queen  herself,  for  which  purpose  Aey  dreir 
up  a  declaration,  containing  a  full  answer  to  tbe 
charges  brought  against  them. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  this  that  Mr. 
was  released,   upon   promise    of  his  quiet  and 
behaviour,  and  restored  to  his  hospital  in  ^Varwick, 
he  continued  without  further  disturbance  the  rest  of  bfe 
days;  but  many  of  his  brethren  remained  under  suspaa 
sion,  while  their  families  were  standing.    Mr.  Hubfaoek  ef 
Oxford,  one  of  the  number,  an  excellent  divine,  wascit 
led  before  the  commission  for  saying,  that  a  great  nobk 
man  (meaning  the  Archbishop)  had  kneeled  down  to  hff" 
Majesty,  for  staying  and  hindering  her  intent  to  lefam 
Teligion.    But  his  grace  not  being  willing  to  insist  itfim, 
this,  commanded  him  to  subscribe,  and  in  case  of  refusal  ta 
enter  into  bonds  not  to  preach  any  more,  nor  to  coBoe  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Oxford;   which  Mr.  Hubbock,  declinedy 
saying, — '^  He  had  rather  go  to  prison  than  consent  tobe 
silent  from  preaclung,  unless   he  was  convinced  that'ks 
had  taught  false  doctrine,  or  committed  any  fsiult  woitk)r 
of  bpnds/'    Sir  Francis  Knollys  and  the  treasurer  interaed- 
ed  for  him,  but  to  no  puq)ose. 

These  high  proceedings  of  the  commissionen,  brou^ 
their  powers  mider  exannnation;  most  were  c^  opinna 
that  they  exceeded  the  law,  but  some  thought  the  toy 
court  itself  was  illegal,  imagining  the  Queen  could  not 
delegate  her  supremacy  to  others,  Mr.  Cawdery,  tale 
minister  of  Luffingham  in  Suffolk,  had  been  suspended  by 
the  Bisliop  of  London  far  refusing  the  oath  ex  oficio  ;  bitt 
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lot  acquitrscing   in  his  lordslitp's  sentence,    the   Bishop  ^ 
^mnioncd  him  before  th^  high   commissioners,  who  de-f 
NTived  him  for  non-conformity  and  lack  of  learning,  imd  , 
prre  away  liis  living  to  another,  though  Mr.  Cawdery  was  : 
lae  of  the  most   learned  clergj-racn,  and  best  preachers  ' 
n  the  country,  and  oifered  to  give  proof  of  his  learning  i 
>efore  his  judges.    When  this  would  not  be  accepted,  hef 
>Ieaded  with  tears  his  wife  and  eight  poor  children  thatj 
lad  no  maintenance,  but  the  hearts  of  the  commissioners/ 
lot   being  mollified,   Mr.  Cawdery  was  advised  to  appeal! 
o  the  court  of  the  exchequer,  and  proceed  against  the  chap-4 
ain  who  had  possession   of  his  living.    On   this  occasion 
he  jurisdiction   of  the  court  was  argued  before  all  ther 
udges.      Dr.  Aubrey    the   civilian    confessed,  that   theii( 
Mioceedings    were    not  warrantable  by    the  letter  of  the( 
statute  1st  Elizabeth,  but  were  built  upon  the  old   canonl 
aw  still  in  force ;  though  it  has  been  shewn  that  their  pro4 
eeeding  by  way  of  inquisition  was  warranted  by  no  law  a{ 
ill;   yet  the    judges    confirmed    the   proceedings   of  th^ 
court)  and    left   Mr.   Cawdery   with   his  large   family  X( 
starve  ,as  a  layman.    The  suit  cost  Mr.  Cawdery 's  friend| 
a  lound  sum  of  money,  besides  two  and  twenty  joumeM 
irfuch  he  made  to  London.    But  it  was  a  brave  stand  fc 
the  rights,  of  the  subject,  and  staggered  the  Archbishop  s 
iBUciliy  that  he  declined  the  business  of  the  commissio 
afterwards,  and    sent  most  of  his   prisoners  to  the  staif 
chamber.      While  these  causes    were  depending,   sundi; 
boqlis  were  wrote   for  and  against  the  oath  ex  officio  \ 
vtnaDg  others  Mr.  Morrice,  attorney  of  the  court  of  Wardi 
and  member  of  parliament,  published  a  treatise  to  provj 
that  no  prelates,  or  ecclesiastical  judges,  liave  authority  \ 
ecmipel  any  subject  of  the  land  to  an  oath,  except  in  caus^ 
testamentary  or  matrimonial.      Morricc's  book   was    a 
awered  by  Dr.  Cosins   a  civilian,  in  his  apology  for   t 
eeclesiastical  proceedings ;  to  which  Morrlcc  had  preparj 
a  lefdy,  but  the  Archbishop  hearing  of  it,  sent  for  him,  txi 
forbid  the  publication.    This  was  his  grace's  shortest  wJ 
of  ending  controversies. 

Though  Mr.  Cartwright  and  his  bretlu-cn  above-meif 
tioned  had  the  resolution  to  lie  in  gaol  for  two  yeai 
rather  than  take  the  oath  ex  officio^  others  out  of  weaknei 
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or  some  lower  principle,  yieklcd  to  h,  and  disoofcied  tlidr 
classes,    with  the  namea  of  those  that  were   prasent  at 
them.      Tlicse  divines  confessed   upoa  raamination^  that 
they  had  sevenil  meetings  with  their  brethren  in  London ; 
that  there  had  been  assemblies  of  ministers  in  Cambrid{py 
Nurtliamptunshire    and     Wan^ickshire ;     that     at     these 
meetings   there  were   usually  between  twelve  and  twentj 
ministers  present;  that  they  had  a  moderator;  that  they 
begun  and  ended  >%ith  prayer;   and  that  their  usual  de- 
hates  were,  how  far  they  might  comply  with  the  estaldish- 
nicnt  rather  than  forego  their  ministry ;   here  they  revised 
their    lKX)k    of    discipline,   and    consulted    of    peaceaUe 
methods   in  suliordination  to    the   laws,  for  promoting  a 
reformation  in  the  church,  and  Ikiw  fiurthey  might  exercise 
their  own  platform  in  the  mean  time :   but  the  wont  psit 
of  their  confession  was,  their  discovering  the  names  of 
the  brethren  who  were  present,  which  brought  them  into 
trouble.    The  reasons  they  gave  for  taking  the  oath  wen^ 
I .  Because  it  was  administered  by  a  lawful  magistrate.    2* 
Because  the  magistrate  had  a  right  to  search  out  the  tnth 
in  matters  relating  to  the  public  safety.     3.  Because  it  vu 
impossible  to  keep  things  any  longer  secret.     4.  Becsmt 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  their  assemblies^  and  tk 
magistrate  might  suspect  worse  things  of  them  than  wen 
trOe;   and    though   their   confessions  might    bring  sow 
into  trouble,  they  might  deliver  others  who  were' suspect- 
ed.    How  for  these  reasons  will  justify  the  confesson,  I 
leave  with  the  reader;  but  it  is  certain  they  purchased  their 
own  liberties  at  the  expence  of  their  brethren's ;  lor  thej 
had  the  favour  to  be  dbmissed,  aud  live  without  disturiwocc 
aftcr^-ards. 

To  render  the  puritans  odious  to  the  public,  all  en* 
tlni^iasts  without  distinction  were  ranked  among  then; 
even  Hacket  and  his  two  prophets,  Arthington  and  Cop- 
pinger:  Hacket  was  a  blasphemous,  ignorant  wxetdit 
who  could  not  so  mueh  as  read ;  he  pretended  to  be  King 
Jesus,  and  to  set  up  his  empire  in  the  room  of  tlie  Qiieen*8| 
who,  he  said,  was  no  longer  to  be  Queen  of  England: 
he  defaced  her  Majesty's  arms,  and  stabbed  her  pictine 
through  with  h!s  dagger,  in  the  house  where  he  lodged. 
Being  apprehended  aud  put  upon  the  rack,  he  conficMcd 
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eveiy  thinly  they  would  hav^  him;  and  upon  his  trial 
pleaded  guilty,  declarixig  he  was  moved  thereunto  by  (he 
spirit ;  he  was  hanged  July  18th,  and  died  ra\ing  like  a 
madman.  Coppinger  starved  himself  in  prison,  but  Arthing- 
.  ton  lived  to  recover  his  senses  and  was  pardoned.  Dr* 
Nichols  says,  that  by  the  solicitations  of  these  men,  the 
puritans  stirred  up  the  people  to  rebellion,  their  design 
being  communicated  to  Cart wright,  Egerton,  andWIggin- 
ton;  whereas  there  was  not  a  single  puritan  concerned  with 
them.  Fuller  speaks  candidly  of  the  matter ; ''  This  business 
of  Hacket,  saj-s  he,  hap|)ened  unseasonably  for  the  presby- 
terj'ans  ;  tnie  it  is,  they  as  cordially  detested  his  blasphe- 
mies as  any  of  the  episcopal  party ;  and  such  of  them  as 
loved  Hacket  the  non-conformist,  abhorred  f  lacket  the  heretic, 
after  he  had  mounted  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  impiety.'^  How- 
ever Cart  wright  wrote  an  apology  for  himself  and  his  brethren, 
against  the  aspersions  of  Dr.  SutclifT,  in  which  he  dc- 
claKs,  he  Iiad  never  seen  Hacket  nor  Arthington,  nor 
ever  liad  any  conference  with  them  by  letter  or  message. 
Had  there  been  any  ground  for  this  vile  charge,  we  should 
no  doubt  have  found  it  among  their  articles  of  impeach^* 
ment 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  the*  Queen 
signified  her  pleasure  to  the  house,  that  they  might  redress 
such  popular  grievances  as  were  complained  of  in  their 
several  counties,  but  should  leave  all  matters  of  state  to 
herself  and  the  council ' ;  a^d  all  matters  relating  to  the 
churcli,  to  herself  and  the  Bishops.  Wiiat  an  insignificant 
thing  is  a  representative  body  of  tlic  nation,  that  must 
not  meddle  with  matters  cither  of  church  or  state !  But 
her  Majesty  was  resolved  to  let  them  see  she  would  be 
obeyed,  for  when  Messrs.  Wentworth  and  Bromley  moved 
the  house  to  address  the  Queen  to  name  her  successor,  she 
sent  for  them,  together  with  Messrs.  Welsh  and  Stephens, 
and  committed  them  to  prison,  where  Wcntwortli  remained 
many  years.  When  it  was  moved  in  the  house  to  address 
the  Queen  for  the  release  of  their  members,  it  was  an- 
swered by  those  privy  counsellors  who  were  of  the  house, 
that  her  Majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes  best  known 
to  herself;  that  the  house  must  not  call  the  Queen  to 
account  for  what  she  did  of  her  royal  authority  ;  that  she 
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^uscs  of  their  restraint  might  be  high  tnd  dtngerout^ 
that  her  Majesty  did  not  like*  such  quesdons,  nor  did  it 
become  the  house  to  deal  in  such  matters. 

After  this  it  was  a  bold  adTenture    of  Mr.    Attorney 
Morrice.  and  for  which  he  paid  very  dear,  to  move  the 
house,    to  enquire   into   the  proceedings  of  the  Bbhopt 
in  their  spiritual  courts,  and  how  fitr  they  could  justify 
their  inquisition,    their  subscriptions,    their  binding  Ae 
C3ueen*s  subjects  to  their  good  behaviour,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  the  realm ;  their  compelling  men  to 
to  take  oaths  to  accuse  themselves  ;  and  upon  tlieir  refusal 
to  degrade,  deprive,  and  impriiion  them  at  pleasure,  and 
not  to  release  them  till  they  had  complied.    At  the  same 
time  he  offered  two  bills  to  the  house ;  one  against  the 
oath  ex  officio-  and  the  other  against  their  illegal  impri- 
sonments ;  which  last  he  prayed  might  be  read  presently. 
Sir  Francis  Knollys  seconded  the  attorney,  and  was  fol«. 
lowed  by  Mr.  Beal,  who  spoke  on  the  same  side ;  on  which 
the  Queen  forbid  him  the  court,    and    commanded   him 
to    absent  from    parliament.      These    debates  awakened 
the  civilians  in  the  house,  and  particularly  Mr.  Dalton, 
who  opposed  the   reading  of  the  bill,  because  the  Queen 
had  often  forbid  them  to  meddle  with  the  reformation  of 
the  church  )  which  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
secretaries  of    state  confirmed.     As  soon  as  the  Queen 
was  acquainted  with  the    proceedings  of  the  house,  she 
sent  for  the  speaker  Coke,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  the 
house,  that  it  was  wholly  in  her  power  to  call,  to  determine^ 
to  assent  or  dissent,  to  any  thing  done  in  parliament ;  that 
the  calling  of  this  was  only,  that  such  as  neglected  the 
service  of  the  church  might  be  compelled  to  it  with  some 
sharp  laws ;  and  that  the  safety  of   her  Majestjr's  person 
and   the  realm  might   be  provided  for;    that   it  was  not 
meant  that  they  should  meddle  with  matters  of  state  dt 
causes    ecclesiastical;    that   she   wondered   they    should 
attempt  a  thing  so  contrary  to  her  commandment;    thtt 
she  was  highly  offended  at  it,    and  that  it  was   her  royal 
pleasure,  that  no  bill  touching  any  matters  of    state  tfid 
causes    ecclesiastical    should  be  there  exhibited.    At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Attorney  Morrice    was  seized  on  in  the 
house  by  a  Serjeant  at  arms,    discharged  from  his    office 
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in  the  court  of  the  Dutchy  at  Laneaster^  disabled  fiooi: any 
practice  in  his  pnrfessiony  at  a  barrister  at  law^  and  kept  for 
some  yean  jlrifloiier  in  Tutbnry  Castle. 

If  there  had  been  a  just  spirit  of  English  liberty  in  the 
hoQse  of  commons,  they  would  not  have  submitted  to 
temely  to  the  insults,  of  an  arbitrary  court,  which  afiested 
Aeir  members  for  liberty  of  speech,  and  committed  them 
to  prison;  which  forbid  their  redressing  the  grievances 
of  diurch  and  state,  and  sent  far  their  bills  out  of  the 
Iiouse  and  cancelled  them.  These  were  such  acts  of 
sovereign  power  wliich  none  of  her  Majesty's  predecessors 
bad  dared  to  assimie,  which  cost  one  of  her  successon 
his  crown  and  his  life.  But  this  parliament,  instead  of 
asserting  their  own  and  the  people's  liberties,  stands  upon 
leccxrd  for  one  of  the  severest  acts  of  oppression  and 
cmelty,  that  ever  was  past  by  the  representativts  of  a 
fcotestant  nation,  and  a  free  pec^le.  It  is  entitled,  an 
act  for  the  punishment  of  persons  obstinately  refusing  to 
come  to  church,  and  persuading  others  to  impugn  the 
Queen's  authority  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  It  is  here  H^ 
enacted, — ^  That  if  any  pwson  above  the  age  of  sixteen 
shall  obstinately  refuse  to  repair  to  some  church,  chapel,  \ 
or  usual  place  of  common  prayer,  to  hear  divine  service, 
for  the  space  of  one  month,  without  lawful  cause;  or  shall  * 
at  any  time,  forty  days  after  the  end  of  this  session,  by 
printing,  writing,  or  express  words,  go  about  to  persuade 
any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  deny,  withstand,  or 
impugn  her  Majesty's  power  or  authority  in  causes  eccle- 
siastical ;  or  shall  dissuade  them  from  coming  to  diurch^ 
to  hear  divine  service,  or  receive  the  communion  according 
as  the  law  directs;  or  shall  be  present  at  any  unlawfol 
assembly,  conventicle,  or  meeting,  under  colour  or  pre<- 
tence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,  that  every  person  so 
oflfending,  and  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  committed 
to  prison  without  bail,  till  they  shall  conform  and  yield 
themselves  to  come  to  church,  and  sign  a  declaration  oL 
their  conformity.  But  in  case  the  ofienders  against  this 
statute,  being  lawfully  convicted,  shall  not  submit  and 
sign  the  declaration  within  three  months,  then  rhey  shall 
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And  if  they  do  not  dqpart  within  the  time  limited  by  the 
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quatter  sessions,  or  justices  of  peaee;  to  if  tlief  letm  «l 
anj  time  afterwards  without  the  Qoeen's  licence,  they 
shall  surrKR  dkatii  wrraocr  BKNBrrr  op  clbegv.—So 
that  as  the  Lord  chancellor  King  observed  at  the  trial 
ef  Dr.  Saehe\'erely  the  case  of  the  non-confonnists  hf  • 
this  act,  was  worse  than  that  of  feiona  at  comiiKm  l«ir» 
for  these  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  thi^ 
others  were  not.  This  statute  was  levelled  against  th^ 
laity  as  well  as  the  cler^* ;  and  the  severe  execution  of  it 
with  that  of  the  23rd  of  Elizabeth,  in  tliisand  the  following 
reigns,  brought  infinite  mischiefs  upon  the  kingdom; 
many  families  being  forced  into  banishment ;  some  put  ta 
death,  as  in  cases  of  treason ;  and  others  as  the  authors  of 
seditious  pamphlets. 

The  moderate  puritans  made  a  shift  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  law,  by  coming  to  church  when  common  piayer 
was  almost  over  and  by  receiving  the  sacrament  in  some 
churches  where  it  was  administered  with  some  latitude  }  but 
the  weight  of  it  fell  upon  the  separatists,  who  renounced 
all  communion  with  the  church  in  the  word  and  sacramentSy 
as  well  as  in  the  common  prayer  and  ceremonies  j  theso 
were  cntled  brownisth  or  barrowists,  from  one  Banoip 
a  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  who  was  now  at  their  head. 
We  have  given  an  account  of  their  distinguishing  princi* 
pies  in  1580,  since  which  time  their  numbers  were 
prodigiously  increased,  though  the  Bisliops  pursued  them^. 
and  shut  them  up  in  prison  without  bail,  or  troubling 
themselves  to  bring  them  to  a  trial.  Sir  Wftltcr  Raleigh 
declared  in  parliament,  that  they  were  not  less  then  twenty 
thousand,  divided  into  several  congregations  in  Norfolk 
and  Essex,  and  in  the  parts  about  London :  there  were 
several  considerable  men  now  at  their  head,  as  Mr.  Smith,  , 
Mr.  Jacob,  the  learned  Mr.  Ainswortli,  the  Rabbi  of  %is 
age,  and  otiiers. 

The  congregation  about  London  being  pretty  numerous, 
-/ormed  themselves  into  a  church,  Mr.  Erancis  J<dinson 
being  chosen  pastor  by  the  suffrage  of  the  brotherhood, 
Mr'.  GreenH'ood  teacher,  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Lee,  dcii* 
ct^ns^  Messrs.  Studley  and  Kinnston,  elders,  all  in  c»De 
day,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  Nicholas-Lane,  in  15Ml 
Seven  persons  were  baptised  at  the  same  time  withoiR 
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godfiithefi  or  godmothers,  Mr.  Johnson  only  washing 
their  feces  with  water,  and  pronouncing  the  form,*  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  name,  &c.  The  Lords  supper  was 
also  administered  in  this  manner ;  five  white  loaves  being 
set  upon  the  tabl^  the  pastor  blessed  them  by  prayer,  after 
which  having'  broke  the  bread,  he  delivered  it  to  some, 
and  the  deacons  to  the  re^t,  some  standing  and  others 
sitting  about  the  table,  using  the  words  of  the  apostle,  1 
Cor.  xi.  24.  In  the  close  they  sung  a  hymn,  and  made  a 
Collection  for  the  poor.  When  any  person  came  first  into 
the  church  he  made  this  protestation  or  promise,  that  he 
would  walk  with  them  so  long  as  they  did  walk  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  and  as  &r  as  might  be  warranted  by  the  word 
of  God. 

The  congregation  being  obliged  to  meet  in  difierent 
places  to  cover  themselves  from  the  Bishop's  officers,  -  was 
at  length  discovered  on  a  Lord's  day  at  Islihgton,  in  the 
very  same  place  where  the  protestant  congregation 
met  in  Queen  Mary's  reign;  about  fifty-six  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  sent  two  by  two  to  the  gaols  about  London, 
where  several  of  their  friends  had  been  confined  for  a 
considerable  time.  At  their  examination  they  confessed, 
Aat  for  some  years  they  had  met  in  the  fields  in  the  sum- 
kner  time,  at  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  of  the  Lords 
day,  and  in  the  winter  at  private  houses ;  that  they  con- 
tinued all  day  in  prayer  and  expounding  the  scriptures; 
that  they  dined  together,  and  after  dinner  made  a  collec- 
tion for  ^eir  diet,  and  sent  the  remainder  of  the  money  to 
their  brethren  in  prison;  that  they  did  not  use  the  Lord's 
prayer,  apprehending  it  not  to  be  intended  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  be  used  as  a  form,  after  the  sending  down  of  the 
Spirit  at  pentecost.  Their  adversaries  charged  them 
with  several  extravagancies  about  baptism,  marriage,  lay- 
preaching,  &c.  froq|  which  they  vindicated  themselves  in  a 
very  solid  and  judicious  reply,  shewing  how  far  they  disown- 
ed, and  with  what  limitations  they  acknowledged  the  charge. 
But  the  Bbhops  pbser\'ing  no  measures  with  this  people, 
ihey  ventured  to  h|y  their  case  before  the  Lords  of  the 
council  in  an  humble  petition.  But  the  privy  council  were 
atiaid  to  move  in  an  affair  tliat  lay  more  immediately  before 
the  high  commission. 
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Mr.  Smith  one  of  their  ministen,  after  he  had  baea  im, 
prison  twelve  months,  ift'Ui  called  before  the  oommiaugii- 
ers,  and  being  asked  whether  he  would  go  to  chvrdj 
answered,  tluii  he  should  diMemule  and  plaj  the  hypo- 
crite  if  he  should  do  it  toavmi  trouble,  for  he  thovj^ 
it  utterly  unlawful  j  to  which  one  of  the  commisakmen 
answered.  Come  to  church  and  obey  the  Queen's  lavs,  and 
he  a  dUscmbler,  be  a  hypocrite,  or  devil  if  thou  wilt.  Upon 
hi^  refusal  he  was  remanded  to  the  Clink,  and  his  bre-; 
Chren  to  the  Fleet,  where  by  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Youi^ 
one  (»r  tlie  commissioners,  they  were  shut  up  in  close 
rooms,  not  being  alowed  the  liberty  of  the  prison ;  here 
thi*y  died  like  rotten  sheep,  some  of  the  disease  of  the 
prison,  sonic  for  want,  and  others  of  infectious  distem- 
pers. Among  those  who  perished  in  prison  was  Mr.  Roger 
Kippon,  who  dying  in  Newgate,  his  fellow-prisoners  put 
this  inscription  upon  his  coffin. 

*'  lliis  is  the  corpse  of  Roger  Rippon,  a  servant  of 
Christ,  and  her  Majesty's  faithful  subject;  who  is  the 
last  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  which  that  great  enemy  of 
God,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  his  high  conuniskm- 
crs  have  murdered  in  Newgate  within  these  five  years, 
manifestly  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,"  &c.  Many 
copies  of  this  inscription  were  dispersed  among  friends, 
for  which  some  were  apprehended  and  confined.  The 
privy  council  taking  notice  of  the  above-mentioned  sup- 
plications, the  prisoners  in  the  several  gaols  about  London, 
to  the  number  of  fifty-nine,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  Lord 
treasurer,  to  which  they  subscribed  their  names.  Amoqg 
the  names  subscribed  to  this  petition  is  Mr.  H.  Banowe, 
an  ingeniiis  and  learned  man,  but  of  too  warm  a  spuit^ 
as  appears  by  his  book,  entitled,  "  A  brief  discoveiy  of 
false  churches."  Tliis  gentleman  having  been  several 
years  in  prison,  sent  another  supplication  to  the  attorney- 
general  and  also  to  the  privy  coimcii,  for  a  conference 
with  the  Biiihops,  or  that  their  ministers  might  be  confer- 
red with  in  their  hearing,  without  taunts  or  railing,  far 
scnrching  out  the  truth  in  love.  But  all  these  petitions 
were  njfctcd ;  and  tiiese  pious  and  conscientious  persons, 
aftor  a  lon^  and  illegal  imprisonment,  were  abandoned 
^o  the   severity  of   an   mirighteons  law ;    some  of    them 
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«eiog  'publicly  executed  as  {clous,  and  others  proscribed 
ind  sent  into  banishment. 

Among  the  former  were^  Mr.   Barrowe  of  Gray's  Inn, 
and  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Penry,  ministers;  the  two  first 
had  been  in  prison  some  years,  and  several  times   before 
the  commissioners.      Barrowe    w^s      apprehended  at  the 
Clink  prison   in  Southwark,    where  he  went  to  visit  his 
brother  Greenwood ;  he  was  carried  immediately  to  Lam- 
betli,  where  the   Archbishop  would  have  examined    him 
upon  the  oath  ex  officio,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  or  to 
swear  at  all  iipon  the  bible ;  but, .  says  ho,  by  God*s  grace, 
I  will  answer  nothing  but  the  truth.      So  the  iVrchbishop 
took  a  paper  of   interrogatories  into  his  liand  and  asked 
him,   1.    Whether  the  Lord's  prayer  might  be  used  in  the 
church  ?     He  answered,   that  in  his  opinion  it  was  rather 
a  summary  than  a  form,  and  not  finding  it  used  by  the 
apostles,  he   thought  it  should  not  be  constantly  used  by 
us'.     2.    Whether  forms  of    prayer  may  be  used  in  the 
thurch?   He  answered,  that  none  such  ought  to  be  im- 
posed.   S.   Whether  the  Comirion  Prayer  be  idolatrous  or 
superstitious  ?     He  answered,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  so. 
4.  Whether  the  sacraments  of  the  church  are  true  sacra- 
ments and  seals  of   the  favour  of  God  ? '  He  answered^ 
he  thought  as  they  were  publicly  administered  they  were 
not.    5.    Wliether  the  laws  of  the  church  are  good  ?     He 
anwered,  that  many  of  them  were  unlawful  and  anti-chris- 
tian.    G.  Whether  the  church  of  England  is  a  true  church  ? 
He  answered,  that  as  it  was  now  farmed  it  was  not ;  yet 
that  there  are  many  excellent  good  christians  of    it.    7< 
Whether  the  Queen  be  supreme  governor  of  the  church, 
and  may  make  laws  for  it  7      He  answered,  that   the  Queen 
was  supreme  governor  of  the  church,  but  might  not  make 
laws  other  than  Christ  had  left  in  his  word.     8.  Whether 
a  private  person  may  reform  if  the    prince    neglects  it? 
He  answered  that  no  private    persons   might  reform   the 
•tate,    but  they    are  to  abstain   from   any  unlawful  tiling 
commanded  by  the  prince.     9.  Whether  every  particular 
church  ought  to  have  a  presbytery  ?     He  answered  in  the 
affirmative.      After  this  examination  he  was  remanded   to 
close  prison,    and  denied  a  copy  of  hiis  answers,  though 
he  earnestly  desired  iu 
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His  next  examination  was  before  the  Ajrcfabishop^  tbi 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Treaaurer,  Lord  Buckhunt,  ant 
the  Biihop  of  London,  at  Whitehall,  where  he  found  twelva 
of  his  brethren  in  tht^  same  &m'umstances  with  himielC 
but  was  not  admitted  to  speak  to  them.  Being  called  into 
another  room,  and  kiiceling  down  at  the  end  of  the  tabl^ 
the  Lord  Trcii:surer  spoke  to  him  thus.  IVeasurer,  Why'' 
are  yoa  in  prison?  Barrowe,  upon  the  statute  against 
recusants.  Treasurer,  Why  will  you  not  go  to  church? 
Barrowe,  because  I  think  the  church  of  England  as  esta- 
blished by  law  not  a  church  of  Christ,  nor  their  manntf 
of  Wi)r«liip  lawful.  After  a  long  debate  on  this  head  the 
treasurer  said,  you  complain  of  injustice,  where  hare  you 
wrong  ?  Barrowe,  in  being  kept  in  prison  without  due 
trial;  and  in  the  misery  we  suflerby  a  close  imprison- 
ment contrar}'  to  law.  Tlie  Archbishop  said,  he  had  matter 
to  call  him  before  him  for  an  heretic.  Bairowe  repliedf 
that  you  shall  never  do,  I  may  err,  but  heretic  by  the  gmce 
of  God  I  will  never  be.  It  being  observed  that  he  did 
not  pay  such  reverence  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop  of 
London  as  to  the  temporal  Lords,  the  chancellor  asked  hiniy 
if  he  did  know  those  two  men,  pointing  to  the  Bishops.  To 
which  he  answered,  that  he  had  cause  to  know  them,  but 
did  not  own  them  for  Lord  Bishops.  Being  then  asked  by 
what  name  he  would  call  the  Archbishop }  he  replied  that 
he  was  a  monster,  a  persecutor,  a  compound  of  he  knew  not 
what,  neither  ecclesiastical  nor  civil,  like  the  second 
beast  spoken  of  in  the  revelations  :  Upon  which  the  Arch- 
bishop rose  out  of  his  place,  and  with  a  seyere  coun- 
tenance said.  My  Lords,  will  you  suffer  him  ?  So  he  was 
carried  away. 

Mr.  Greenwood  the  minister  was  examined  after  the 
same  manner  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  the  Lords  chief  justices^ 
the  Lord  chief  baron,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  :  He  had 
interrogatories  put  to  him  as  Banowe  had,  but  refused  to 
swear,  and  made  much  the  same  answer  with  the  other. 
At  length,  they  together  with  Saxio  Bellot,  gent.  Daniel 
Studley,  and  Robert  BowUe,  were  indicted  at  the  session* 
house  in  the  Old-Bailey,  upon  the  statute  of  23  Eliz.  for 
writing  and  publishing  sundry  seditious  books  and  pam- 
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phlets,   tending  to  the  slander  of  the  Queen  and  govcni- 
ment;  when  they  had  only  ivrote  against  the  church;  but 
Ais  was  the  Archbishop's  artful  contri\^ncc,  to  throw  off 
die  odium  of  their  death  from  himself  to   the  civil  ma- 
gistrate ;  for  as  the  learned  Mr.   Hugh  Broughton  obsenes^ 
**  though  Messrs.  Barrowc  and  Greenwood  were  condemned 
for  disturbance   of  the   state;  yet  this  would  liave  been 
pardoned,  and  their  lives  spared,  if  they  would  have  pro- 
mised to  come  to  church.'* — Upon  their  trial  they  behaved 
with  constancy  and  resolution,   shewing  no  token  of  recog- 
nition,   says  the  attorney,    nor  prayer  for  mercy :    they 
protested  their  inviolable  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  obe- 
dience to  her  government ;   that  they  never  wrote,  nor  so 
Buch  as  intended  any  thing  against  her  highness,  but  only 
against  the  Bisliops   and  the   hierarchy,   of    the    cliurch; 
which  was  apparent  enough.      However  the  jury  brought 
them  all  in   guilty.       Bellot    desired  a  conference,    and 
with  tears  confessing  his  sorrow  for  what  he   had   done, 
was  pardoned.      Bowlle   and  Studley  being  looked  upon 
only  as  accessaries,   though  they  continued  firm,  declaring 
their  unsludcen  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  refusing  to  ask 
fiir  mercy,  were  reprieved,  and  sent  back  to  prison;  but 
Barrowe  and    Greenwood    were    to  be  made    examples. 
Sentence  of  death  being  passed  upon  them,  sundry  divines 
were  appointed    to  persuade  them    to   recant ;    who    not 
succeeding,  they   were   brought  in  a  cart  to  Tyl.nirn,   and 
exposed  under  the  gallows  for  some  time  to  the  people 
to  see  if  the   terrors  of  death   would  affright  them;   but 
remaining  constant,  they  were  brought  back  to  Newgate, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  April,  carried  a  second  time  to  Tyburn, 
and  executed.     At  the  place  of  execution  they  gave  such 
testimonies   of    their   unfeigned  piety  towards  God,    and 
loyalty  to  the  Queen,    praying   so  earnestly   for   her  long 
and '  prosperous   reign,   that   when  Dr.  Reynolds   who  at- 
tended them,  reported  their  behaviour  to  her    Majesty,  she 
repented   that  she  had  yielded  to  their  death.     They  had 
been  in  close  prison   ever  since  the   year    15J)0,  exposed 
to  all  the  severities  of  cold,   hunger,  and  nakediio<Js,  which 
Mr-   Barrowe  represented  in  a  supplication  to  the  Queen, 
concluding  with  an  earnest  desire  of  deliverance  from  their 
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havi*  t>ccn  indicted  within  one  year ;  otlierM'Lie  the  statute 
ilM-lt"  rlcar**  him  in  express  words. 

'D.c  court  apprchciidinfr  thi^  declaration  might  ocoa- 
ftinn  an  ar^ninicut  at  law,  !>ct  aside  his  printed  hooks,  aod 
coiivicti'd  hiiii  ii|N)n  the  petition  and  private  ohsen'atioaB 
alM»vi'-niriitIoiii-d,  which  wa<i  still  harder,  as  he  represented 
h  hiniM-lt'  in  a  U'tter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  inimcdiatdj 
after  his  i-oi idem  nation,  with  which  he  inclosed  a  pioteslft- 
tion,  flee  hiring  that  he  wrote  his  ohsen'ations  in  Scotland  ; 
that  tlicy  were  the  <^um  of  ccnain  oiijeetions  made  by  people 
jn  thi>:»e  parts  against  her  Majesty  and  her  government^ 
whic'li  hi*  intended  to  examine,  but  had  not  so  much  as  look- 
ed into  them  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  montli>  past,  that  even 
in  these  writings  so  imperfect,  unfinished,  and  inclosed 
within  his  private  study,  he  had  shewn  his  dutifulness  to 
the  Queen,  nor  had  he  ever  a  secret  wandering  thought  of 
the  least  disloyalty  lo  her  majesty. 

It  was  never  known  before  this  time,  that  a  niimster 
and  a  sehohir  was  condemned  to  death  for  pri\'ate  ptpeis 
found  in  his  study,  nor  do  I  remember  more  than  once 
since  that  time,  in  whose  case  it  was  given  for  law,  thst 
strUnrc  tst  at^err^  that  to  write  has  been  construed  an 
overt-act;  but  IVnry  must  die  right  or  wrong;  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  first  man  who  signed  the  warrant  for  hi^ 
execution,  and  after  him  Puckering  and  Pophani.  Hic 
warrant  was  sent  immediately  to  the  sherifl',  who  the  i-oy 
same  day  erected  a  gallows  at  St.  T.  Waterings;  and 
while  the  pris<jncr  was  at  dinner,  sent  his  officers  to  Mi 
him  make  ready,  for  he  must  die  that  afternixm;  aecoid- 
ingly  he  was  hurried  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution; 
when  he  came  thither  the  sheriff  would  not  suffer  him  tD 
speak  to  the  peoj)le,  nor  make  any  profession  of  his  faith 
towards  God,  or  his  l*)yalty  to  the  Queen,  bat  ordered  him 
to  be  turned  off  in  a  hnm-. 

The  court  beii.g  stiuek  with  this  behaviour  of  the 
Brownists,  began  to  be  asliamed  of  hanging  men  for  se- 
dition against  the  state,  who  died  with  such  strong  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  government,  and 
therefore  could  sufter  only  for  the  cause  of  religion.  Tte 
raised  an  odium  against  the  Bishops  and  the  high  coa- 
missioners^  w  ho  all  men  knew  were  at  the  bottom  of  these 
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intercede  far  so  much  favour,  that  he  might  by  her  autho- 
rity^ have  libe/ty  to  go  into  Wales,  his  native  country,  to 
preach  the  gospel.  With  this  petition  he  came  from 
Scotland^  resolving  to  finish  and  deliver  it  with  his  own 
hand,  as  he  should  find  opportunity ;  but  u]X)n  his  arrival 
he  was  seized  with  his  papers  in  Stepney  parish,  by  the 
information  of  the  vicar,  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  ar*^ 
raignedj  condemned,  and  executed  hastily  the  very  same 
month. 

It  appears  by  this  petition,  as  well  as  by  his  letter  sent 

to  the   congregation  of    separatists  in  London,   tliat  Mr. 

Penry  was  a  Brownist.     His  book  of  observations  was  also 

seized,    out  of  which  were  drawn  articles   of  accusation 

against  him.      He  was  indicted  upon  the   statute   of  23 

Eli7.   chap.  2d,  for  seditious  words  and  rumours  uttered 

against  the   Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  tending  to 

the  stilting  up  of  rebellion  among  her  subjects ;  and  was 

convicted  of  felony  in  the  King's-bench,  before  the  Lord 

chief  justice  Popham.     He  received  sentence  of  death  May 

35,  and  was  executed  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.    It 

designed  to  endict  him  for  the  books  published  in  his 

;  but  by  the  abvice  of  counsel,  Mr.  Penry  drew  up  a 

paper,  entitled,  Mr.   Penry*s  declaration,  Tliat  he  is  not  in 

danger  of  the   law  for  the  books   published  in  his  name. 

Here  he  observes,   that  the  statute  was  not  intended  against 

such  as  wrote  only  against  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ;  for 

then  it  must  condemn  many  of  the  most  learned  protestants 

both  at  home  and  abroad;  but  relates  to  such  as  defame 

her  Majesty's  royal  person :   whereas  he  had  always  wrote 

most   dutifully  of    her  person  and    government,     having 

never   encouraged    sedition,    or    insurrection  against   her 

Majest}',  but  the  contrary :  nor  had   he  ever  been  at  any 

assembly  or  conventicle,  where  any,  under  or  above  the 

number  of  twelve,  were  assembled  with  force  of  arms,  or 

otherwise,  to  altar  any  thing  established  by  law  :   nor  was 

it    his  opinion  that   private  persons  should   of    their  own 

authorit}',    attempt  any    such  thing ;     for  he  had  always 

wrote  and  spoke  to  the  contrary.      J3ut  however,  if  all  this 

hmd  been  true,  he  ought  to  have  been  accused  within  one 

month  of  the  crime,   upon  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  and 
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haw  been  indicted  within  one  year ;  otherwise  the  statute 
itsell'  c-lear**  him  in  express  words. 

The  court  apprchendinf^  this  declaration  might  occa- 
•ion  an  urpmient  at  law,  set  aside  his  printed  hooks,  and 
convicted  liiin  uiN)n  the  petition  and  private  observatioas 
a1)i)ve- mentioned,  which  was  still  harderi  as  he  represented 
h  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  immediatelj 
after  his  condemnation,  with  which  he  inclosed  a  protestar 
tion,  declaring  tiiat  he  wrote  his  obscn'ations  in  Scotland  ; 
tliat  they  were  the  smn  of  certain  ohjeetions  made  by  people 
in  tlukse  parts  against  her  Majesty  and  her  government^ 
w  hich  he  intended  to  examine,  but  had  not  so  much  as  look- 
ed into  them  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  montlks  past,  that  even 
in  these  writings  so  imperfect^  unfinished,  and  inclosed 
witliin  his  private  study,  lie  had  shewn  his  dutifulness  to 
the  Queen,  nor  had  he  ever  a  secret  wandering  thought  of 
the  least  disloyalty  lo  her  majesty. 

It  was  never  known  before  this  time,  tlmt  a  miuster 
and  a  s(*holar  was  coiulemned  to  death  for  pri\'ate  papeis 
found  in  his  studv,  nor  do  I  remember  more  than  once 
since  that  time,  in  whose  case  it  w*as  given  for  law,  that 
Htrihrre  est  as*err^  that  to  write  has  been  construed  an 
overt-act ;  but  I Vnry  must  die  right  or  wrong ;  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  first  man  who  signed  the  warrant  for  hii^ 
execution,  and  after  him  I'uckcring  and  Pophani.  Tlie 
warrant  was  sent  immediately  to  the  sheriff,  who  the  vary 
same  day  erected  a  gallows  at  St.  T.  Waterings;  and 
while  the  prisoner  was  at  diimer,  sent  his  officers  to  hid 
him  make  ready,  for  he  must  die  that  afternoon ;  accord- 
ingly he  was  huiTied  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution; 
when  he  came  thither  the  sherifl'  would  not  suffer  him  to 
speak  to  the  peo])le,  nor  make  any  profession  of  his  faith 
towards  God,  or  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  bat  ordered  him 
to  be  turned  off  in  a  hnm*. 

The  court  beiiig  stiuck  with  this  behaviour  of  the 
Brownists,  began  to  be  ashamed  of  hanging  men  for  se- 
dition againit  the  state,  who  died  with  such  strong  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  government,  and 
therefore  could  suffer  only  for  the  cause  of  religion.  This 
raised  an  odium  against  the  Bishops  and  the  high  com- 
missioners, who  all  men  knew  were  at  the  bottom  of  these 
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proceedings.  It  is  said  the  Queen  herself  was  displeased' 
with  them  when  she  heard  of  the  devotion  a^  loyalty  of 
the  sufferers.  It  was  therefoiv  resolved  to  proceed  for  the 
future  on  the  late  statute  of  the  31st.  Eliz.  to  retain  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  their  obedience ;  and  instead  of  putting 
the  Brownists  to  death,  to  send  them  into  banishment. 
Upon  this  statute  Mr.  Johnson,  (Mistor  of  the  Brownist 
church,  was  convicted,  and  all  the  gaols  were  cleared  for  the 
present;  though  the  commissioners  took  care  within  the 
compass  of  another  year,  to  fill  them  again. 

The  papists  were  distressed  by  this,  and  the  statute  of 
28.  Eliz.  as  much  as  the  Brownists,   though  they  met  with    ,       . 
much   more  favour  from  the    ecclesiastical    courts ;     the 
Queen   either  loved  or  feared  them,  and  would  often  say,  ^  ■    '    '      \)^ 
abe  would  never  ransack  their  consciences  if  they  would      --    "*  ■  ^' 
be  quiet ;  but  they  were  always  libelling  her  Majesty,  and  in 
ooDtinual  plots  against  her  government.     While  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  alive,   they  supported  her  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  and  after  her  death  they  maintained  in  print  the 
title  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain :   Tliey  were  concerned  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  invasion  of  1588,  which  obliged  the 
Queen  to  confine  some  of  their  chiefs  in  Wisbech   Castle, 
and  other  places  of  safety,   i)ut  she  was  tender  of  their 
lives.      In   the   first  eleven  years   of  her  reign,  not    one 
Roman    catholic  was   prosecuted    capitally    for    religion; 
IB.  the  next  ten  years,  when  the  pope   had   excommuni- 
arted  the  Queen  and  the  whol?  kingdom,   and  there  had 
been  dangerous  rebellions  in  the  north,   there     were   only 
twelve  priests  executed,  and  most  of  them  for  matters  against 
the  state.      In  the  ten  following  years,  wlicn  swarms  of 
priests  and  Jesuits  came  over  from  foreign  seminaries,  to  in- 
vite the  catholics  to  join  witli  the  Spaniards,    the  laws  were 
girt  closer  upon  them,  fifty  priests  being  executed,  and  fifty 
five  banished;    Init   as  stK»n  as  the  danger  was  over,    the 
laws  were  relaxed,    and  by  reason  of  the   ignorance  and 
laziness  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  tlic  missionaries  gained 
over  such  numbers  of  j)roselytes   in  the  hitter   end  oi'  tills 
reign,   as  endangered  the  whole  government  and  refornia- 
tjon  in  the  beginning  of  tiio  next. 

The  last  and  finishing  hand  was  put  to  the  presbyteiian 
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havo  been  indicted  within  one  year ;  otherwise  the  statute 
itseU*  clours  him  in  express  words. 

The  eoiirt  appreliendinj^  this  declaration  might  ocoa- 
•ion  an  argimieut  at  law,  set  aside  his  printed  books^  aod 
convicted  him  uiK>n  the  petition  and  private  observatiOBS 
alMtve-meiHioned,  which  was  still  harder^  as  he  represented 
h  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer,  immediatelj 
after  his  condemnation,  with  which  he  inclosed  a  piotestar 
tion,  dechiring  that  he  wrote  his  obscn'ations  in  Scotland  ; 
that  tliey  were  tlic  sum  of  certain  objections  made  by  people 
in  those  parts  against  lier  Majesty  and  her  government^ 
whicl)  he  intended  to  examine,  but  iiad  not  so  much  as  look- 
ed into  them  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  past,  that  even 
in  these  writings  so  imperfect,  imfinished,  and  inclosed 
witliin  his  private  study,  he  had  shewn  his  dutifulness  to 
the  Queen,  nor  had  he  ever  a  secret  wandering  thought  of 
the  least  disloyalty  lo  her  majesty. 

It  was  never  known  1)efore  this  time,  that  a  minister 
and  a  scholar  was  condemned  to  death  for  pri\'ate  papers 
found  in  his  study,  nor  do  I  remember  more  than  once 
since  that  time,  in  whose  case  it  was  given  for  law,  thst 
xrrihcrc  est  afferv^  that  to  write  has  lieen  construed  an 
overt-act;  but  Pcnry  must  die  right  or  wrong;  the  Arch- 
bishop was  the  first  man  who  signed  tlie  warrant  for  hi^ 
execution,  and  after  him  l^uckcring  and  Popham.  The 
warrant  was  sent  immediately  to  the  sheriff',  who  the  \-«ry 
same  day  erected  a  gallows  at  St.  1\  Waterings;  and 
while  the  prisoner  was  at  dinner,  scut  his  oificers  to  hid 
him  make  ready,  f«>r  he  must  die  that  afternotm;  accord- 
ingly he  was  hurried  in  a  cart  to  the  place  of  execution; 
wlien  he  came  thither  the  sberift'  would  not  suffer  liim  to 
speak  t(»  the  peoj^le,  nor  make  any  profession  of  his  faitb 
towards  God,  or  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  bat  ordered  him 
to  be  turned  off  in  a  hnriT. 

The  court  beii.g  stiuck  with  this  behaviour  of  the 
Brownists,  began  to  be  ashamed  of  hanging  men  for  se^ 
dition  againit  the  state,  who  died  with  such  strong  pio- 
fcssions  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen  and  government,  and 
therefore  could  sufter  only  for  the  cause  of  religion.  This 
raised  an  odium  against  the  Bishops  and  the  high  com- 
missioners, who  all  men  knew  were  at  the  bottom  of  these 
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proceedings.  It  is  said  the  Queen  herself  was  displeased' 
with  them  when  she  heard  of  the  devotion  ai^  loyalty  of 
the  sufferers.  It  was  therefoiv  resolved  to  proceed  for  the 
future  on  the  late  statute  of  the  31st.  £liz.  to  retain  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  their  obedience ;  and  instead  of  putting 
the  Brownists  to  deaths  to  send  them  into  banishment. 
Upon  this  statute  Mr.  Johnson,  (Mistor  of  the  Brownist 
church,  was  convicted,  and  all  the  gaols  were  cleared  for  the 
present ;  though  the  commissioners  took  care  within  the 
compass  of  another  year,  to  fill  them  again. 

The  pajiists  were  distressed  by  this,  and  the  statute  of 
23.  Eliz.  as  much  as  the  Brownists,   though  they  met   with    ^  /.      , 
much   more  favour  from  the   ecclesiastical    courts ;     the  ^ 

Queen  either  loved  or  feared  them,  and  would  often  say,  ^  ■  '  "  -y 
she  would  never  ransack  their  consciences  if  they  would  i^-'  -•  ^' 
be  quiet ;  but  they  were  always  libelling  her  Majesty,  and  in 
coDtinual  plots  against  her  government.  Wliile  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  alive,  they  supported  her  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  and  after  her  death  they  maintained  in  print  the 
title  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain :  They  were  concerned  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  invasion  of  1588,  which  obliged  the 
Qneen  to  confine  some  of  their  chiefs  in  Wisbech  Castle, 
and  other  places  of  safety,  but  she  w.is  tender  of  their 
lives.  In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign,  not  one 
Homan  catliolic  was  prosecuted  capitally  for  religion; 
in  the  next  ten  years,  when  the  poj)e  had  excommuni- 
oited  the  Queen  and  the  whoh  kingdom,  and  there  liad 
been  dangerous  rebellions  in  the  north,  there  were  only 
twelve  priests  executed,  and  most  of  them  for  matters  against 
the  state.  In  the  ten  following  years,  when  swarms  of 
priests  and  Jesuits  came  over  from  foreign  seminaries,  to  in- 
vite the  catholics  to  join  witli  the  Spaniards,  the  laws  were 
girt  closer  upon  them,  fifty  priests  being  executed,  and  fifty 
five  banished ;  but  ns  scK)n  as  the  danger  was  o\  or,  the 
laws  were  relaxed,  and  by  reason  of  the  ignorance  ajid 
laziness  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  the  missionaries  gained 
over  fluch  numbers  of  proselytes  in  tlie  latter  end  ot  this 
reign,  as  endangered  tlie  whole  government  and  refi)rma- 
tlon  in  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

The  last  and  finishing  hand  was  put  to  the  prcibytciian 
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diM'ipHne  in   Scotland  this   yemr.     That  kingdom  had  been 
governed  by  dift'erent  factions  during  the   minority  of  King 
Jamt*^,  which  prevented  a  full  jettleinent  of  religion.    The 
general  assembly   in    \MG  had  approved     of    the   Genefa 
discipline,  l/Jt  the  parliament  did  not  confirm  the   votes  of 
the  assembly,    nor  formally  deprive  the  Bishops    of   their 
INmer,    though    all    church    affairs    from  that  time  were 
managed  by  jire^byterics   and   general  assemblies.      In  the 
year    \'u  U   they  voted  tbe    Bishops  to  be  only  paston  of 
one  parish ;    and  to  shew  their  p«)wer,   they  deposed    tbe 
Bisbop  of  Duiikcid,  and  delated  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow.     In 
tlie  year    I.')??*   tbey  ordained  that  all  Bishops  be  called  by 
their  own  names  ;   and  the  next   year  voted  tbe  very    name 
of    a    Bishop  a  grievance.      In  tbe  year  1580,  the  general 
assembly  with  one   voice  declared  diocesan   episcopacy  to 
be  unscriptural  and  unlawful.      The  same  year  King  James 
with  his  family,  and  tbe  whole   nation,  subscribed  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  with   a  solemn  league  and  covenant  an- 
nexed, obliging  themselves    to   maintain    and    defend  the 
protestant     doctrine     and    the    presb}tcrian    government 
After  this  the  Bishops  were  restored  by  parliament  to  some 
piirts  of  tbeir  ancient  dignity :   and    it   was    made   treason 
for  any   man  to  procure  tbe   innovation  or  diminution  of 
tbe  |y)wer    and  authority  of  any  of  the  three  estates ;  but 
when  this  act  was    proclaimed,     the  ministers    protested 
against  it,  as  not  having  Iwcn  agreed  to  by  tbe  Kirk.       In 
the  year  1587,  things  took  another  turn,  and   his  Majesty 
being  at  tbe  full  age  of  twenty-one,   consented  to  an   act 
to  take  away  Bishops'  lands  and  annex  them  to  the  crown. 
In  the  year  1 5»0  it  was  ordained  by  the   general  assembb, 
that  all  that  bore  office  in  the  kirk,   or  should   hereafter 
do  so,   should  subscribe  to  the  book  of  discipline.      In  the 
year  1 59i?,   all  acts  of  parliament  wha|foever  made  by  the 
King's  highness  or  any  of  his  predecessors,  in   favour  ol 
popery  or  episcopacy,  were   annulled ;   and   in   particular, 
tbe  act  of  May  22,   1581,  "For  granting  commissions  to 
Bishops  or  other  ecclesiastical  judges,  to  receive  presenta- 
tions to  benefices,  and  give  collations  thereupon." 

This  act,  for  the  greater  solemnity,  was  confirmed 
again  in  1593,  and  again  this  present,  year,  so  that  from 
this  time,  to  1612,  presbytery  was  undoubtedly  the  legal 
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establishment  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  as  it  had  been  in 
fcct  ever  since  the  reformation.  To  return  to  England. 
Several  champions  appeared  al>out  this  time  for  tlic  cause  of 
episcopacy,  but  the  most  celebrated  performance,  and  of 
greatest  note,  was  Hooker*s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  in  eight 
books :  the  four  first  of  which  were  published  this  year ;  the  c^  ?  •  1 .  i'' 
fifth  in  15D7>  and  the  three  last  not  till  many  years  after 
his  death,  for  which  reason  some  have  suspected  them  to 
be  interpolated,  though  they  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
Archbishop  Abbot,  from  whose  coj)y  they  were  printed, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  cinl  wars. 

This  is  esteemed  the  most  learned  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  wherein  all  that  would  be  acquainted 
with  its  constitution  (says  a  learned  prelate)  may  see  upon 
what  foundation  it  is  built.  Hooker  begun  his  work  while 
master  of  the  Temple,  but  meeting  with  some  trouble, 
and  many  interruptions  in  that  place,  the  Archbishop  at 
his  request,  removed  him  to  Boscum  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  and  gave  him  a  minor  prebend  in  that  church ; 
here  he  finished  his  four  first  books ;  from  thence  he  was 
Temoved  to  the  parsonage  of  Bishopsbom  in  Kent,  where  he 
fimshed  his  work  and  his  life  in  the  forty-seventh  year  cf  "" " 
his  age. 

The  main  pillars  of  Mr^-  Hooker's  fabric,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  human  establishments,  are  these,  that  the 
church,  like  other  societies,  is  invested  with  power  to  make 
laws  for  its  well-being;  and  that  where  tlie  scripture  is 
silent,  human  authority  may  interjwse.  All  men  allow, 
that  human  societies  may  form  themselves  after  any 
model,  and  make  what  laws  they  please  for  their  well- 
being;  and  that  the  christian  church  has  some  things  in 
common  with  all  societies  as  such,  as  the  appointing  time 
and  place,  and  the  order  of  public  worship,  &c.  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  christian  church  is  not  a 
mere  voluntary  society,  but  a  community  formed  and 
constituted  by  Christ  the  sole  king  and  lawgiver  of  it,  who 
has  made  sufficient  provision  for  its  well-being  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  the  cTiurch  is  empowered  to  mend  or  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  Christ,  by  creating  new  officers,  or  making 
new  laws,  though  the  christian  world  has  ventured  ujwn 
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it.  Christ  fravc  his  church  prophets,  evangelists^  paslois 
and  tcacluTs,  for  the  perfecting  the  saints,  and  edifyiag 
hJN  Uxly  ;  iuit  the  succt-ssors  of  the  apostles  in  the  govcfn- 
nuMit  of  t!ie  churcli  apprehending  these  not  sufficient,  have  « 
added  (Kiiriarchs,  cardinals,  deans,  archdeacons,  canoBSj 
andotiier  f>f)ieials.  The  church  is  represented  in  scripture 
us  a  s|iiriTual  Inxly;  her  ordinances,  privileges,  and  oen- 
8ure>,  U'in^  purely  budi;  but  later  ages  have  wrought  tke 
civil  ]><)wer!»  into  her  eonstitution,  and  kept  men  within 
tier  pule,  by  ail  the  teiTvirs  of  this  world,  as  fines,  im- 
prisonments, bani>iiinent>,  fire  and  sword.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  the  gospel  worship  to  be  plain  and 
simple,  free  from  the  yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies;  but  the 
anticitri^tian  ixmcrs  thinking  this  a  defect,  have  loaded  it 
witli  numberless  ceremonies  of  their  omii  invention;  and 
tliouirb  there  are  laws  in  scripture  sufficient  fix  the  direc- 
tion of  the  church,  as  constituted  l)y  Clmstaud  his  apostles, 
they  have  tiiought  fit  to  add  so  many  volumes  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  canons,  and  injunctions,  as  liave  confounded,  if 
nol  subverted  the  laws  of  Christ. 

Wiiereas  if  men    considered  the  church  as  a  spiritnl 
body,  consiiuited  by   C  hris<   its  sole   lawgiver  for  spiritotl 
])Ui|j<*si's,  they  would  then  see   that  it  had   no  concern  with 
their  civil  rii;bts,  properties  and^estates,   nor  any  power  to 
force  men  to   be  of  its   comnumion,   by  the  pains  and  pe- 
nalties of  this   world.     The  laws  of  the   New  Testameot 
would  appear  sufficient  for  the  well-being  of  such  a  society; 
and  in  cases  where  there  are  no  particular  lulcs  or  injimc- 
tions,  that  it   is  the  will  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  there  -= 
should  be    liberty    and   mutual   forbearance;  there   wouldtf 
then  be  no  occasion  for  christian  courts  (as  tliey  arc  called)^ 
nor  for  the   interposition  of  human  authority,  any  furtherr^ 
than  to  keep  the  peace.     Tpon  the  whole,  as  far  as  anj 
church   is  governed  by  the  laws  and  precepts  of  the  Nei 
Testament  so  far    is    it  a  chuich  of  Christ;    but  when  ii 
sets  up  its   own  by-laws  as  terms  of  communion,  or  w 
the  policy  of  the  civil  magistrate   into  its  constitution,  it  ia 
so  far  a  creature  of  the  state. 

Hooker's    two    last    pro[)ositions    are    inconsistent  with — ' 
tlie  first  princii?lcs  of  the  reformation,  viz.  that  all  tliat 
born  within  the  confines  of  an  established  church,  and 
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baptized  into  it^  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  ecclesiastical 
laws,  under  such  penalties  as  the  church  in  her  wisdom 
shall  direct.  Must  I  then  be  of  the  religion  of  the  country 
wliere  I  am  bom  ?  that  is,  at  Rome  a  papist ;  in  Saxony 
a  lutheran;  in  Scotland  a  presbyterian ;  and  in  England  a 
diocesan  prelatist ;  and  this  under  such  penalties  as  the 
church  in  her  wisdom  shall  think  fit  ?  Must  I  believe  as  the 
church  believes,  and  submit  to  her  laws  right  or  wrong  ? 
Have  I  no  right  as  a  man  and  a  christian,  to  judge  and 
act  for  myself,  as  long  as  I  continue  a  loyal  and  faithful 
subject  to  my  prince  ?  Surely  religious  principles  and  church 
communion  should  be  the  effect  of  examination  and  a  de- 
liberate clioice,  or  they  lose  their  name,  and  degenerate  into 
hypocrisy  or  atheism. 

From  general  principles,  Hooker  proceeds  to  vindicate 
the  particular  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  to 
clear  them  from  the  exceptions  of  the  puritans,  which  may 
easily  be  done  when  he  has  proved,  that  the  church  has  a 
discretionary  po\ver  to  appoint  what  ceremonies,  and  estab- 
lish what  order  she  thinks  fit ;  he  may  tlien  vindicate  not 
only  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  all  those 
of  Rome,  for  no  dou!)t  that  church  alleges  all  her  ceremo- 
nies conducive  to  her  well-being,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  Christ. 

■  This  year  died  Dr.  John  Alymer,  Bishop  of  London, 
whose  character  has  been  sufficiently  drawn  in  this  history ; 
he  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  educated  in  Cambridge,  and  in 
Mar)''s  reign  as  an  exile  for  religion  ;  he  was  such  a  little 
oian,  that  Fuller  says,  when  the  searchers  were  clearing 
the  ship  in  which  he  made  his  escape,  the  merchant  put 
him  into  a  great  wine  butt  that  had  a  partition  in  the 
middle,  so  that  Aylnier  sat  enclosed  in  the  hinder  part, 
while  the  searchers  drank  off  the  wine  which  they  saw 
drawn  out  of  the  head  on  the  other  part ;  he  was  of  an 
active,  busy  spirit,  quick  in  his  language,  and  after  his 
adiTincement  of  a  stout  and  imperious  behaviour ;  in  his 
younger  days  he  was  inclined  to  puritanism,  but  when  he 
was  nirfle  a  liishop  he  became  a  resolute  champion  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  a  bitter  persecutor  of  his  former  friends. 
In  his  latter  days  he  was  verj'  covetous,  and  too  lax  in  hLs 
morals;   he   usually  played  at  bowls  on  Sundays  in  the 
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afternoon ;  and  used  such  language  at  his  game,  as  justly 
exposed  his  cliaractcr  to  reproach ;  but  with  all  these  ble- 
mishes, the  writer  of  his  life,  Mr.  Str}'pe,  will  have  him  a 
learned,  pious,  and  humble  bishop.  He  died  at  Fulham^  in 
the  seventy-fourth  \car  of  liis  age. 

Aylmer  wiis  succeeded  hy  Dr.  Fletcher,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, who  in  his  primary  visitation  gave  out  twenty-seven 
articles  of  enquiry  to  the  church-wardens  concerning  their 
preachers ;  as,  whether  they  prayed  fur  the  Queen  as 
supreme  head  over  all  persons  and  chuses  within  her 
dominions,  ecclesiastical  and  tenipoml  ?  Whether  they 
were  learned,  or  frequented  conventicles,  or  taught  in- 
novations, or  coninieuded  the  new  discipline,  or  spoke 
in  derogation  of  any  part  of  the  Common  Prayer,  or  did 
not  administer  the  sacrament  in  their  own  persons  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  ?  &c.  By  these,  and  such  like 
enquiries,  the  prisons  which  had  been  lately  cleared, 
were  replenished;  for  by  an  account  sent  to  the  Queen 
from  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  towards  the  close  of 
tills  year,  it  appears  that  in  the  ditfereiit  prisons  there 
were  eighty-nine  prisoners  for  religion;  some  popish  re- 
cusants,  and  the  rest  protestant  non-conformists  ;  of  whom 
twenty-four  had  been  committed  by  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, and  the  rest  by  the  council  and  the  bishops' 
courts.  But  his  lordship  s  proceedings  were  quickly  in- 
terrupted, by  his  falling  under  her  Majesty's  displeasure 
a  few  months  after  his  translation,  for  marrying  a  second 
wife,  which  the  Queen  looked  upon  as  indecent  in  an 
elderly  clergyman;  for  this  she  banished  him  the  cou)rt, 
and  commanded  the  Archbishop  to  suspend  him  from  his 
bishopric ;  but  after  six  months  her  Majesty  being  a  little 
pacified,  ordered  his  suspension  to  be  taken  otf,  though  she 
would  never  admit  him  into  her  presence,  which  had  such 
an  influence  u|)on  his  great  spirit,  as  was  thought  to  hasten 
liis  death,  which  happened  the  next  year,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  chair  smoaking  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  The  year  following 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  great  adversary  of 
the  puritans. 

These  violent  proceedings  of  the  Bishops  drove  great 
numbers  of  the  Brownists  into  Holland,  where  their  leaders^ 
Johnson,  Smith,  Ainsworth^  Robinson,  Jacob,  and  others 
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were  gone  beforehand^  and  with  the  leave  of  the  states 
were  erectuig  churches  after  their  own  model  in  various 
places.    Their  church  at  Amsterdam  had  like  to  have  been 
torn  in  pieces  at  first  by  intestine  divisions^  but  afterwards 
flourished  under  a  succession  of  pastors  for  above  a  hun* 
dred  years.    Mr.  Robinson  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ley-     .,  / 
den,  first  struck  out  the    congregational  or   independent    \\ 
form  of  church  government,  and  at  length  part  of  this    ^"   ^'V 
church  transplanting  themselves  into  America,  laid  the  foun*      >  « •  \  ^  <} 
dation  of  the  noble  colony  of  New  England,  as  will  he  seen    ^^      j^ « ^ 
hereafter.  v-.-^ 

Hitherto  the  controversy  between  the  church  and^  ^^^1,^.' c 
puritans  had  been  chiefly  about  habits  and  ceremonies,  ,<(.  V  ^t  « 
and  church-discipline,  but  now  it  began  Xq  open  upon 
points  of  doctrine ;  for  this  year  Dr.' Bound  published  his 
treatise  op  the  sabbath,  wherein  he  maintains  the  mo-  v 
rality  of  a  seventh  part  of  time  for  the  worship  of  God ; 
that  christians  are  bound  to  rest  on  the  Lord's  days  as 
much  as  the  Jews  on  the  Mosaical  sabbath,  the  command-  .,  (/kCI 
ment  of  rest  being  moral  and  perpetual;  that  therefore 
it  was  not  lawful  to  follow  our  studie.^  or  worldly  business 
on  that  day ;  nor  to  use  such  recreations  and  pleasures  as 
were  lawful  on  other  days,  as  shooting,  fencing,  and  bow- 
ling, &c.  This  book  had  a  wonderful  spread  among  the 
people,  and  wrought  a  mighty  reformation;  so^  that  the 
Lord's  day,  which  used  to  be  profaned  by  interludes, 
may-games,  morrice-dances,  and  other  sports  and  recrea- 
tions, •  began  to  be  kept  more  precisely,  especially  in 
corporations.  All  the  puritans  fell  in  with  this  doctrine, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  spending  that  part  of  v  .  j 
sacred  time  in  public,  family,  and  private  acts  of  devorion, 
which  the  governing  clergy  exclaimed  against  as  a  re-  .  r^  '- 
straint  of  christian  liberty ;  as  putting  an  unequal  lustre 
on  the  Sunday,  and  tending  to  eclipse  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  appointing  other  festivals.  Mr.  Rogers,  author 
of  a  commentary  on  the  thirty-nine  articles,  writes  in  his 
preface.  That  it  was  the  comfort  of  his  soul,  and  would  be 
to  his  dying  day,  that  he  had  been  the  man,  and  the  means, 
that  the  Sabbatarian  errors  were  brought  to  the  liglit  and 
knowledge  of  the  state.  But  I  should  have  thought  this 
clergyman  might  have  had  as  much  comfort  upon  a  dying 
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bed,  if  he  had  speiit  his  zeal  in  reoommeiKliiig  the 
religious  obsen'ation  of  that  sacred  day.  Bound  might  * 
carry  his  doctrine  too  liigfa,  if  he  advanced  it  to  a  level 
with  the  Jewish  rigors  ;  but  it  was  certainly  unworthy  the 
character  of  divines  to  eneouragt  men  in  sliooting,  fenc- 
iniTy  and  other  diversions  on  the  Lord's  day^  which  they 
are  forward  enough  to  give  way  to,  without  the  countenance 
and  example  of  their  spiritual  guides.  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  called  in  all  the  copies  of  Bound's  book,  by  his  letters 
and  officers  at  synods  and  visitations,  and  forbid  it  to  be 
reprinted ;  and  the  Lord  chief  justice  Popham  did  the 
same ;  lioth  of  tliem  declaring,  that  the  sabbath  doctrine 
agreed  neither  with  the  doctrine  of  our  church,  nor  with 
the  laws  and  order  of  tliis  kingdom  ;  tliat  it  disturbed  the 
peace  of  tlie  commonwealth  and  church,  and  tended  to 
schism  in  the  one,  and  sedition  in  the  other  ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  tliis  caution,  the  book  was  read  privately 
more  than  ever.  Tlie  Archljishop's  head  was  no  sooner 
laid,  than  Bound  prepared  his  book  for  the  press  a  second 
time,  and  published  it  with  large  additions,  and  sueli  was 
its  reputation,  that  scarce  any  comment  or  catechism  was  \ 
published,  by  the  stricter  divines  for  many  yesirs,  in  which 
the  morality  of  the  sabbath  was  not  strongly  recommended 
and  urged :  but  this  controversy  will  return  again  in  the 
next  reign. 

All  the  protestant  divines  in  the  church,  whether 
puritans  or  others,  seemed  of  one  mind  hitherto  about 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  but  now  there  arose  a  party  «iwhicb 
were  first  for  softening,  and  then  for  overthrowing  die 
received  opinions  al>out  predestination,  perseverance,  free- 
will, effectual  grace,  and  the  extent  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
demption. Tlie  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
thoij^ht  by  all  men  hitherto  to  favour  the  explication 
of  Cah-in ;  but  these  divines  would  make  them  stand 
neuter,  and  leave  a  latitude  for  the  subscriber  to  take 
either  side  of  the  question.  All  the  ]niritans  to  a  man 
maintained  the  articles  of  the  church  to  be  calvinistical, 
and  inconsistent  with  any  other  interpretation,  and  so  did 
far  the  greatest  number  of  the  conforming  clergy ;  but  as 
the  new  explications  of  Arminius  grew  into  repute,  the 
calviniscs    were  reckoned  old  faafaioned  divines,  and    it 
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length  biaaded  with  the  diaracter  of  doctrinal  purl- 
tans. 

The   debate    began    in  the   University    of  Cambridgej^ 
where  Mr.  Barret^  in  a  sermon  dechured  himself  against 
Calvin's  doctrine    about  predestination  and  flailing  from 
grace ;   reflecting  with  some    sliarpness  upon    that  great 
divine,  and  advising  his  hearers  not  to  read  liim.    For 
this  he  was  summoned  before  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads 
of  coUeges,  and  obliged  to  retract  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
according  to  a  form  prescribed  by  his  superiors }  which  he 
read  after  a  manner  that  shewed  he  did  it  only  to  save  his 
place  in  the  University.     This  was  so  offensive  to  the  scho- 
larsy  that  forty  or  fifty  graduates  of  the  several  colleges 
signed  a  petition,   desiring  some  further  course  might  be 
taken  with    him,    tliat  the    great  names  which    he  had 
reproached,  as  P.  Martyr,   Calvin,   Beza,   Zanchius,  &c. 
might  receive  some  reparation.    Both  parties  appealed  to 
the  Archbishop,  who  blamed  the  University  for  their  too 
hasty  proceedings,  and  seemed  to  take  part  with  Barret ; 
but  die  heads   of   colleges  in    a  second  letter  vindicated 
their    proceedings,    desiring  his    grace    not  to  encourage 
auch  a  bold,  corrupt,   and  unlearned  young   fellow,  and 
insisted  on  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  University. 
At  length   Mr.  Barret  was  sent  for  to  Lambeth,  and  having 
been  examined  before   the    Archbishop  and   some    other 
divines,  they  agreed  that  he  had  maintained  some  errors^ 
aad  eiyoined  him  in  an  humble   manner  to  confess  his 
ignorance  and  mistake,  and  not  to  teach  the  like  doctrines 
for  the  future  ;   but  he  chose  rather  to  quit  the  University. 
This  Barret  was  a  conceited  youth,  who  did  not  treat  his 
superiors  with  decency :   in  one  of  his  letters  he  calls  the 
grave    and   learned    Mr.  Perkins,    a    little    contemptible 
fellow:  but   at  last  he  turned  papist.      The  fire  was  no 
sooner  kindled,  than  it  was  observed  that  Barret  and  his 
friends  were  countenanced  by  the  higli   conformists   and 
Roman  catholics,  and  that  his  adversaries  took  part  with 
the  puritans,  wliich  was  like  to  produce  a  new  division   in 
the  church. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  the  heads  of  ths 
•University  sent  Dr.  Whitaker  and  Dr.  Tyndal  to  Lambeth, 
to  consult  with  the  Archbbhop,  and  some  other  learned 
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divine!«  upon  these  points ;  who  at  length  concluded  upon 
the   following    nine    propositions,    commonly  called    the 
I^amhcth  artich^Sy  to  which  the  scholars  in  the  Univenity 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  conform  their  judgments.    The 
articles  were  as  follow: — 1.  That  Ood  from  eternity  has 
predestinated  some  persons  to  life,  and  reprobated  others 
to  death.    2.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predestina- 
tion to  life,  is  not  foreseen  faith  or  good  works,  or  any 
other  coninicndablc   quality  in  the  persons  predestinated, 
but  the  good  will  and  pleasiu-e  of  God.     8.  llie  number  of 
the   predestinate  is  fixed,   and  cannot  be   lessened  or  en- 
crcascd.     4.   Tlicy  wlio  arc  not  predestinated  to  salvation, 
sliall  be  necessarily  condemned  for  their  sins.     4.  A  true, 
lively,    and  justifying  faith,  and  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  spirit,  is  not  extinguished,   nor  does  it  fail,  or  go 
oft'  either  foully  or  totally.     G.  A  justified  person  has  a 
full  as.surance  and  certainty  of  the  remission  of  his   sins, 
and   of    his  everlasting   salvation   by  Christ.      7»    Saving 
giHce  is  not  communicated  to  all  men  ;  neither   have  all 
lutfii  sueli  a  measure  of   dix  iiic  nssistance,   that  they  may 
be  saved  if  they  will.     8.    No  person  can   come   to  Christ 
unless  it  be  given  liini,  and  unless  the  Father  draws  him; 
and  all  mvu  are  not   drawn  by  the  Father  that  they  may 
come  to  Christ.     9.   It  is  not  in  every  one's  will  and  power 
to  be  saved. 

These  high  propositions  were  drawn  up,  and  consented 
to  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  Dr.  Fletcher,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Dr.  Vaughan,  elect  of  Bangor,  and  some  other :  they 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Dr. 
Young  of  Koehestcr,  wlio  subscribed  them,  only  wisMng 
that  the  word  jfrrcssarih/  in  the  fourth  article,  and  those 
words  in  the  seventh  article,  if  the?/  wiiiy  might  be  omitted. 
The  Archbishop  in  his  letter  whieh  he  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sity with  the  articles,  says  they  are  to  look  upon  them  not 
as  new  laws  and  decrees,  but  only  as  an  explication  oC 
certain  i)oints  whieh  they  apprehended  to  be  true,  and  cor- 
respondent to  the  doctrine  professed  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  already  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  But 
forasmuch  as  they  had  not  the  Queen's  sanction,  he  de* 
sires  they  nuiy  not  become  a  public  act,  but  used  pri* 
i-atcly  and  with  discrcticm.    Uc    add*?,  that  her  &fajesty 
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was  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  them  ;  which  is  strange 
when  she  commanded  Sir  R.  Cecil  to  signify  to  the  Arch- 
bishop, that  she  disliked  much  that  any  allowance  had 
been  given  by  bis  grace  and  his  brethren  for  any  such  points 
to  be  disputed,  &c. 

The  Queen's  design  was  to  stifle  the  controversy  in 
its  birth ;  for  if  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Archbishop's 
private  determinations,  she  was  downright  angry  with  Dr. 
Baro,  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  divinity  professors  at 
Cambridge,  for  continuing  the  debate.  She  said,  that 
being  an  alien,  and  humanely  harboured  and  infranchised 
both  himself  and  family,  he  ought  to  have  carried  him- 
self more  quietly  and  peaceably.  His  case  was  this ;  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  University,  he  asserted,  1. 
That  God  created  all  men  according  to  his  own  likeness 
in  Adam,  and  consequently  to  eternal  life,  from  which  he 
rejects  no  man  but  on  the  account  of  his  sins,  2.  That 
Christ  died  for  all  mankind,  and  was  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  original  and  actual :  the  remedy 
provided  by  him  being  as  extensive  as  the  ruin  of  the  fall. 
3.  That  the  promises  of  eternal  life  made  to  us  m  Christ, 
are  to  be  generally  and  universally  taken  and  understood, 
being  made  as  much  to  Judas  as  to  Peter.  For  these  pro- 
.  positions  he  was  summoned  before  the  vice-chancellor  and 
heads  of  colleges,  who  examined  him  by  several  interroga- 
tories, and  commanded  him  peremptorily  to  abstain  from 
those  controversies  in  his  lectures  and  sermons  for  the 
future.  They  acquainted  Secretary  Cecil  by  letter  with 
their  proceedings,  in  the  which  they  call  his  doctrines 
popish,  and  say,  that  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  he  has 
taught  in  his  lectures,  and  preached  in  liis  sermons, 
divers  points  of  doctrine  contrary  to  those  which  have  been 
taught  and  read  ever  since  her  Majcsty*s  reign,  and 
agreeable  to  the  errors  of  popery,  by  which  means  they 
fear  the  whole  body  of  that  religion  will  break  in  upon 
them ;  they  therefore  pray  liis  lordship's  assistance  for  the 
suppressing  them. 

On  the  other  hand  Baro  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  to  keep 
him  in  his  place,  promising  obedience  to  his  grace's  com- 
mands, and  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  University  by  dropping 
the  controversy  in  silence.      He  also  wrote   to  Secretary 
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Cecil  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Tice-ckuied- 
lor,  which  he  together  with  the  Archbkhop  accompliikeJ ; 
but  ttie  University  not  beii^  satisfied  with  him,  he  wm 
obliged  next  year  to  quit  his  professorship  and  retire  to 
LrMidtin,  where  he  died  two  or  three  years  after.  Hie 
divines  of  Oxford,  and  indeed  all  the  first  reformers, 
were  in  the  same  sentiments  with  those  of  Cambridge 
about  the  disputed  points ;  Calvin's  institutions  being  read 
publicly  in  the  schools  by  appointment  of  the  convocation, 
though  perhaps  they  might  not  go  the  full  length  of  the 
Lambeth  articles,  nor  express  themselves  with  the 
straightness  of  those  who  lived  afterwards,  when  those 
doctrines  had  been  publicly  opposed  by  Arminius  and  his 
followers. 

The   article  of    our  Saviour's    Kx^l  descent  into  hell 

began   to  be  questioned  at  this   time.     It  had  been  the 

received  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  sool 

of  Christ  being  separated  from  his  body,  descended  locally 

into  hell,  that  he  might  there  triumph  over  satan,   as  before 

he   had    over  death  and    sin.      But    the    learned    Hugh 

Broughton,    the   rabbi    of  his   age,    whom   King   James 

would  have  courted  into   Scotland,   convinced   the   world 

that    the  word  hades,  used  by  the  greek  fathers   for  the 

place  into  which  Christ  went  after  his  crucifixion,   did   not 

mean  hell,  or  the  place  of  the  damned,  but  only  the  state 

of  the  dead,  or  the  invisible  world.     It  was  further  debated, 

whether  Christ  underu'ent  in  his  soul  the  wrath  of  God, 

and  tlic  pains  of  hell,  and  finished  all  his  suflferings  upon 

the  cross  l)efore   he  died.     This   ^'as    Cahin's  sentiment, 

and  witli  him  agreed   the  puritan  divines,  who  preached  it 

in  their  sermons,  and  inserted  it  in  their  catechisms.    On 

the   other  hand.  Bishop  Bilson  in  his   sermons  at    Paul's 

Cross   maintained,  tlmt  no  text  of  scripture  asserted  the 

death  of  Christ's  soul,  or  the  pains  of  the  damned   to  be 

requisite  in  the  person  of  Christ  before  he   could  be  our 

ransomer,   and   the   Saviour  of  the    world.     But  still  he 

maintained  the  local  descent  of  Cjirist  into  hell ;  and  that 

by  the  course  of  the  creed  the  article  must  refer  not  to 

Christ  living  upon  the  cross,  but  to  Christ  dead ;  and  that 

he  went  thither  not  to  suffer,  but  to  wrest  the  keys  of  hell 

and  death  out  of  the  hands  of  the  de^il.    When  these  ser- 
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moDS  were  printed^  tliey  were  presently  answered  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  a  learned  Brownist.  Bilson,  by  the  Queen's 
Gominand,  defended  his  sermons,  in  a  treatise  entitled,  a  sur- 
vey of  Christ's  sufferings.  The  controversy  was  warmly  de- 
bated in  both  universities  ;  but  when  the  learned  combatants 
had  spent  their  artillery  it  dropt  in  silence,  without  any  de- 
termination from  authority,  though  it  was  one  of  the  articles 
usually  objected  to  the  puritans,  for  which  they  were  sus« 
pended  their  ministry. 

Among  other  reproaches  cast  upofi  their  clergy,  one 
was,  that  they  deluded' the  people  by  claiming  a  power  to 
exercise  the  devil.  One  would  think  there  was  a  plot  of 
some  cunning,  designing  men,  to  conjure  the  people  into 
the  belief  of  the  discipline ;  but  all  vanishes  in  the  pecu- 
liar principles  of  a  weak  and  honest  man,  whose  name  was 
Diunrel)  and  minister  of  Nottingham.  This  divine  was 
of  opinion,  that  by  the  power  of  prayer  the  devil  might 
be  cast  out  of  persons  possessed;  and  having  tried  the 
oqieriment  upon  one  Darlln,  a  boy  of  about  fourteen 
years  old  with  supposed  success,  and  upon  some  others, 
be  was  ipportui^d  by  one  of  the  ministers,  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  to  visit  one  W. 
Seiners,  a  boy  that  had  such  convulsive  agonies,  as  were 
Aougfat  to  be  preternatural^  insomuch  that  when  Darrel 
had  seen  them,  he  concluded  with  the  rest  of  the  spec- 
tators that  he  was  possessed,  and  advised  his  friends  to 
desire  the  help  of  godly  and  learned  ministers  to  en-^ 
deevoiir  his  recovery,  but  excused  himself  from  being 
eoocemed,  lest  if  the  devil  should  be  dispossessed,  tI>o 
common  people  should  attribute' to  him  some  special  gift  of 
easting  out  devils ;  but  upon  a  second  request  from  the 
mayor  of  Nottingham,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Aldridge  and 
two  other  ministers,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
neighbouring  christians,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  entreat  the  Lord  to  cast  out  3atan,  and  deliver 
the  young  man  from  his  torments ;  and  after  some  time 
the  Lord  they  say  was  entreated,  and  they  blessed  God 
for  the  same.  A  few  days  after,  the  mayor  and  some  of 
'the  aldermen  began  to  suspect  that  Somers  was  a  cheat^ 
end  to  make  him  confess,  they  todc  him  from  his  parents 
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and  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  two  mcD,  who  wtth 
threatuings  prevailed  with  him  to  acknowledge^  that  lie 
had  dissembled  and  counterfeited  all  he  did.  Upon  this 
he  was*  carried  before  the  commission,  where  at  fint  be 
owned  himself  a  counterfeit,  and  then  presently  denied 
it  again ;  but  being  thoroughly  frighted,  he  fell  into  fits 
before  the  commissioners,  which  put  an  end  to  his  exa- 
mination for  the  present.  After  some  time,  being  still  in 
custody,  he  returned  to  his  confessing,  and  charged  Darrel 
with  training  him  up  in  the  art  for  four  years.  Upon 
this  Darrel  was  summoned  before  the  commissioners^ 
and  brought  witnesses  with  him  to  prove,  that  Somers  had 
declared  in  a  very  solemn  manner  tliat  he  had  not  dissem- 
bled; upon  which  he  was  dismissed^  and  the  commission 
dissolved;  but  the  af&ir  making  a  great  nois^  in  the 
eountry,  Darrel  was  sent  for  to  Lambeth,  and  after  a  long 
hearing  before  the  Aichbishop,  and  others  of  ^the  high 
commission,  he  was  deposed  from  his  ministry,  and  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-bouse,  for  being  acces- 
sary to  a  vile  imposture,  where  he  continued  many  yean. 
While  Darrel  was  in  the  prison,  he  wrote  an  apology,  to 
shew  that  people  in  these  latter  days  may  be  possessed 
with  devils;  and  that  by  prayer  and  fasting  the  unclean 
spirit  may  be  cast  out.  In  the  end  of  which  he  makes 
this  protestation;  ^  If  1  have  confederated  more  or  less 
with  Somers,  Darlin,  or  any  of  the  rest ;  if  ever  I  set 
eye  on  them  before  they  were  possessed,  then  let  me  not 
only  be  made  a  laughing-stock  and  a  by-word  to  all  men, 
but  erase  my  name  also  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  let  m« 
have  my  portion  with  hypocrites.** 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Bishops  had  now  wisely 
transferred  the  prosecution  of  the  puritans  from  them- 
selves to  the  temporal  courts,  so  that  instead  of  beiiy 
summoned  before  the  high  commission,  they  were  indicted 
at  the  assizes,  and  tried  at  common  law;  this  being  thou^ 
more  adviseablc,  to  take  of  the  odium  from  the  churdu 
Judge  Anderson  discovered  his  zeal  against  them  this 
summer  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  in  his  chaige  to 
the  jury  at  Lincoln  he  told  them,  that  the  coimtiy  was 
infested  with  Brownists,  with  disciplinarici  and  erectoit 
i)f   presbyteries;    which  he  spoke  with  so  an^  inntl^ 
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idth  so  many  ooths^  aiid  such  reviling  language,  as  of- 
fended the  gentleriien  upon  the  bench.  He  called  the 
preachers  knaves,  sayili^,  that  they  would  start  up  into 
the  pulpit  and  speak  aghinst  every  body.  He  was  for  ex- 
^encfing  the  ^tute  of  recusancy  to  such  who  went  at  any 
time  to  hear,  sermons  Aroih  their  own  parish  churches, 
though  they  usually  attended  in  their  places,  and  heard 
divine  service  dutifully.  When  Lord  Clinton  and  the 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  justices  of  those  parts,  obtained 
the  Bislid|>'s  allowance  for  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  at 
Lowth,  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion,  his  Lordship 
urged  the  jury  to  find  a  bill  against  them,  upon  the  sta- 
tute of  conventieles. 

Mr.  All^n  mim'ster  of  that  parish,  being  indicted  by 
ikieanfl  6f  a  revengeful  justice  of  peace,  for  not  reading 
all  the  prayer^  at  once,  was  obliged  to  hold  up  his  hand  at 
the  bar,  wken  Judge  Anderson  standing  up, .  spoke  to  him 
with  a  fierce  countenance;  and  having  insinuated  some 
grievoos  faults  against  the  man,  called  him  oftentimes, 
knave,  rebellious  knave,  with  more  such  approbious  lan- 
guage, though  it  was  known  all  over  the  country  that 
Mr.  Allen  was  a  good  preacher;  that  he  had  subscribed; 
waa  esteemed  by  the  Bishop;  was  conformable  in  his  affec- 
tions ;  and  behaved  upon  this  occasion  with  all  humility 
and  fubmission.  But  his  lordship  had  said  in  his  charge, 
that  he  would  hunt  all  the  puritans  out  of  his  circuit. 
One  thing  was  remarkable  in  Mr.  Allen's  arraignment, 
that  when  upon  some  point  wherein  judgment  in  divinity 
was  required,  Mr.  Allen  referred  himself  to  the  bishop  (his 
oidinary  then  sitting  upon  the  bench),  the  judge  took  him 
up  with  marvellous  indignation,  and  said,  he  was  both  his 
ofdinary  and  Bishop  in  that  place. 

Thus  the  puritan  clergy  were  put  upon  a  level  with 
rogues  and  feloQS,  and  made  to  hold  up  their  hands  at 
the  bar  among  the  vilest  criminals ;  there  was  hardly  au 
assize  in  any  county  in  England,  but  one  or  more  mi- 
nisters, through  the  resentments  of  some  of  their  jiarish- 
ioners,  appeared  in  this  condition,  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
order,  and  the  loss  of  their  reputation  and  usefulness; 
b^des  bemg  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rude  multitude. 

u  2 


Archbishop  Whitgift  ww  bv^  this  simuDer  about  dpe*' 
tioDsfbr  the  ensuipg  piriMnamt.    ,S)tr|pe«aj*»  ^  P^- 
took  what  care  he  could   to  prerajKituchai.  wer«  dhifr* 
fected  to  the  constitution  of  the  cnuMTchy  that  b,  aD  |«- 
ritans,  from  coming  iikto  the  house;  but  some  thoiq^j^, 
a  little  out  of  character  for  an  Archbishop  to  aiipear  fp^ 
publicly  in  the  chmce  of  the  people's  xepces^tativiea.    Tli^. 
house  being  thus  modeUed,  did  not  moUle  with  the  fqaiH 
daikms  of  discipline^  or    fonn  of    public  wcish^ ;    l«t' 
several  bills  were  bioii^t  in  to  regulate  abuse  in 
courts.     These  and  all  other  bills  of   this  i^tuR^ 
according   to    custom  quashed  by  a  messi^  tnm  Iha 
Queen^  forbidding  them    to    touch  her    prrfiifrtiiitj  ml^ 
assuring  them,  that  she  would  take  the 
plained  of  into  her  princely  consideiation. 
her  Majesty  referred  these  matters  to  the  connMsntioni  it 
being  her  steady  mazimj  not  to  proceed  in  afiin  of  die 
church  by  statutes,    which   the    parliam^t  alone  couii 
repeal,  but  rather  by  canons,  which  she  could  confirm  sr 
dispense  with  at  pleasure.      The  convocation  drew  up  somt 
regulations  relating    to  ecclesiastical    courts,    whidi  the 
Qticcn  coniinned  by  hec  letters  patent. 

But  still  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  an  insufficndilt 
grievance :  the  oppressions'  which  people  underwent 
the  bottomless  deep  of  the  canon  law,  put  them 
removing  their  causes  into  Westminster-haU,  by 
prohibitions  to  stay  proceedings  in  the  Bishops*  courtB,  sr 
in  the  high  commission.  This*-  awakened  the  ArchlnAQ|^ 
who  in  order  to  support  the  civilians,  drew  up  eertaia 
queries  to  be  considered  by  the  lords  and  judges  of  dr 
land  touching  prohibitions. 

The  Archbishop  caused  a  list  to  ba  made  of  diwm 
cases,  wherein  the  christian  court,  as  he^  called  it^  hai 
been  interrupted  by  the  temporal  jurisdiction;  and  sf 
many  causes  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  ^ 
the  Bishops'  courts,  the  high  commission,  and  the  eouit  of 
delegates;  the  former  authorbed  by  immedkte  ^comAuH 
sion  from  the  Queen,  and  the  latter  by  a  special  comnuK' 
sion  upon  an  appeal  to  her  court  of  Chancery.  But  not«^ 
withstanding  all  these  efforts  of  Whi^ft  and  bis  sac^ 
cessor  Bancroft,  t|ie  pumber   of   prohibitions  iaatf^ 
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every  year;  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  judges,  being  too 
wise  to  subject  their  estates  and  liberties  to  a  number 
of  artfiil  civilians,  versed  in  laws  of  most  uncertain 
authority,  and  strangers  to  the  common  and  statute  law^ 
without  the  check  of  proliibition ;  when  it  was  notorious^ 
that  the  canon  law  had  been  always  since  the  reformation 
controlled  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  Thus 
the  civilians  sunk  in  their  business  under  the  two  next 
Archbishops,  till  Laud  governed  the  church,  who  terrifying 
the  judges  from  granting  prohibitions,  the  Spiritual  court$. 
Star-chamber,  Council  table,  and  high  commissioners  rode 
tciumphant,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  banishing  men  at  their^ 
pleasure,  till  they  became  as  terrible  as  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, and  brought  upon  the  nation  all  tlie  confusions  and  de- 
solations of  a  civil  war. 

From  this  time  to  the  Queen's  death,   there  was  a  kind 
of  cessation  of  arms  between  the  church  and  puritans ;  the 
combatants   were  out    of  breath,    or  willing  to  wait  for 
better  times.      Some  apprehended  that  the  puritans   were 
vanquished,    and    their   numbers  lessened    by  the  severe 
execution   of  the  penal  laws;    whereas  it  will  appear  by 
a  survey  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  that  the  non- 
conforming clergy  were  about  fifteen   hundred.     But  the- 
reason  was  this,  the  Queen  was  advanced  in  years,  and  could 
not  live  long  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  next  heir  to  the 
cjtown  being  a  presbyteriah,  the  Bishops  were  cautious  of 
actifig  against  a  party  for  whom  his  Majesty  had  declared, 
not  knowing  wliat  revenge  he  might  take,  when  he  was  fixed 
on  the  throne  ;  and  the  puritans  were  quiet  in  hope  of  the 
expected  change. 

Notwithstanding    all    former  repulses  from   court,     the 
Queen's  last  parliament  renewed    their  attacks   upon  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;    a  bill  being   brought  in  to   examine 
into  Bishops'  leases,  and  to   disable  them  from  taking  fines. 
another    against  pluralities  and  non-residents,  and  another 
against  commissjirics  and  Archdeacons*  courts.     Multitudes 
of  complaints   came   to   the  house  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  ordinaries  ex  mero   officio^    without   due  present- 
ments preceding,  and   against  the  frequent  keeping  their 
courts,  so  tliat  the  church- wardens   weie  sometimes  cited 
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to  two  or  tliree  spiritual  courts  at  once ;  complaint  was 
made  of  their  charging  the  country  with  quarterly  bills  i 
of  the  great  nimi1)er  of  apparitors,  and  petty  summonen, 
who  seized  \ipou  people  for  trifling  offences;  of  the 
admbsion  of  curates  by  officials  and  commissariesi 
without  the  Bishops'  knowledge,  and  without  testimonials 
of  their  conversation;  of  scandalous  commutations  of 
penance,  and  divers  abuses  of  the  like  kind ;  but  the 
Queen  would  not  suffer  the  house  to  debate  them,  refer- 
ring them  to  the  Archbishop,  who  wrote  to  his  brethren 
tlic  Bishops,  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  reform 
the  al)ove-mentioncd  grievances,  which  says  he,  have 
produced  multitudes  of  complaints  in  parliament;  and 
had  they  not  been  prevented  by  great  circumspection,  and 
promise  of  careful  reformation,  there  might  perhaps,  han^ 
ensued  the  taking  a\%'ay  of  the  whole,  or  most  of  those 
courts. 

There  was  another  bill  brought  into  the  house,  to  punish 
voluntary  absence  from  the  church;  the  forfeiture  was 
to  be  twelve  pence  each  Sunday,  to  be  levied  by  distre^ 
by  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  peace;  but  the  bill  was 
opposed,  because  there  was  a  severe  law  already  against 
recusants,  of  twenty  pounds  })er  month;  and  because,  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  a  justice  of  peace's  house  would  like  a 
quarter  sessions,  be  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  informers. 
It  ^"as  likewise  against  magna  chartay  which  entitles  every 
man  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  whereas  by  this  act,  two 
witnesses  before  a  justice  of  peace  were  sufficient.  The 
^ill  however  was  engrossed,  and  being  put  to  the  quesrion, 
it  was  lost. 

This  year  died  the  learned  William  Perkins,  bom  at 
Marston  in  Warn-ickshire,  and  educated  in  Christ's  College 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fellow.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  practical  writers  and  preachers  of  his  age ;  and 
being  a  strict  Calvinist,  he  published  several  treatises  in 
favour  of  those  doctrines,  which  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Arminius  then  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
tliat  continued  to  his  death.  He  was  a  Puritan  non-ccm- 
formist,  and  a  favourer  of  the  discipline,  for  which  he 
was  once  or  t^ice  before  the  high  commission;  but 
liis  peaceable  beliaviour,  and  great  feme  in  the  learned 
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worlds  procured  him  a  dispensation  from  the  persecutibns 
of  his  brethren.  His  works  which  were  printed  in  three 
vols,  folio^  shew  him  to  have  been  a  most  pious,  holy,  and 
industrious  divine,  considering  he  lived  only  forty*four 
years. 

To  suno  up  the  state  of  religion  throughout  this  lon^ 
reign.  It  is  evident  that  the  parliament,  the  people,  and 
great  numbers   of  the  inferior   clergy,  were   for  carrying 

the  reformation  further    than   the   present  establishment. 
The  first  bishops  came  into  it  with  this  view ;  they  declared 
against  the  popish  habits  and  ceremonies,  and  promise^ 
to  use  all  their  interest  with  the  Queen  for  their  removal ; 
but  how  sooo  they  foigot  themselves,  the  foregoing  his- 
tory has   fully  discovered.      Most  of  the  reformers  were 
of  erastian  principles,  looking  upon  the  church  as  a  mere 
cietture  of  the  state.    They  gave  up  every  thing  to  the 
ciown,  and  yielded  to  the  supreme  magistrate  the  absolute 
directicm  of  the  consciences,  or  at  least  of  the  religious 
pmfession  of  all   his  subjects.     They  acknowledged  only 
two  mders  of  clergy  of  divine  institution,  viz.   bishops  or 
priests,   and  deacons.     They   admitted  the  ordinations  of 
foreign  churches,    by    mere  presbyters,  till    to^'ards   the 
middle  of  this  reign,  when  their  validity  began  to  be  dis- 
puted and  denied.     Whitgift  was   the  first  who  defended 
the  hierarchy,  from  the  practice  of  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  when  the  Roman  empire  became  christian; 
but  Bancroft  divided  the  Bishops  from  the  priesthood,  and 
advanced  them  into  a  superior  order  by  divine  right,  with 
the  sole  power  of  ordination,    and  the  keys  of  discipline ; 
so  that   from  this  time  tiiere  were  reckoned  three  orders 
of  clergy  in  the  English  hierarchy,   viz.  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.     Thus  the  church  advanced  in  her  claims, 
and  removed  by  degrees  to  a  greater  distance  from    the 
foreign  protestants. 

The  controversy  with  the  puritans  had  only  a  small 
beginning,  viz.  the  im}K)sing  of  the  popish  habits  and  a 
few  indifferent  ceremonies ;  but  it  opened  by  degrees 
into  a  reformation  of  discipline,  whicii  all  confessed  was 
wanting ;  and  at  last  the  doctrinal  articles  were  debated. 
The  Queen  and  the  latter  bishops  would  not  )mrt  with  a 
pin  out  of  the  hierarchy,  nor  leave  a  latitude  in  the  mofct 
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triffing  Geremonies,  bat  iniuted  iipoa  an  cxnct  nnHifinBkf 

both  in  doctrine  and  c«ereiiionies,  that  all  mifjbit  m&bt  ik 

the  public  standard.    The  Puritans  in  their  writings  and 

conferences,  attempted  to  shew  the  defiectB  of  the  PStaMiA* 

meut  from  scripture,  and  from  the  earliest   ages  of  the 

church;   and  what  they  suffered  for  it  has  been  in  p«t 

related;    the    suspensions  and  deprivations    of  tlus  hag 

reign  amounting,  to  several  thousands ;  but  when  it  appov^ 

ed  that  nothing  was  to  be  almted,  and  that  penal  htm 

wore  multiplied  and  rigorously  executed,  they  endeavomai' 

to  erect  a  sort  of  voluntary  discipline  within  the  ehind^ 

for  the   ease   and  satisfaction   of  their  own    conscifflei 

being  unwilling  to  separate; .till  at  length  the  violenor 

of  persecution  jJrove  some  of  them  info  the  eiiienics  of 

Brownism,  which  divided  the  puritans,  and  gave  me  to  « 

new  controversy,  concerning  the  necessity  of  a 

from  tlie  established  church,  of  which  we  shall 

hereafter;  but   under  all  their  hardships  their  loyalty  ta 

the  Queen  was  untainted,  and  their  behaviour  peaceaUe; 

they  addressed  the  Queen  and  parliament,  and  Bbhops  iior 

relief,  at  sundry  times;   and  remonstrated  against  the  ailii-    \ 

trary  proceedings  of  the  spiritual  courts,  making  use  of  no 

other  weapons  but  prayers  and  tears,  attended  ^dth  scriptnn 

and  argument. 

The  chief  principles  of  the  Puritans  have  beea 
already  related.  They  were  no  enemies  to  the  name  or 
function  of  a  Bishop,  provided  he  was  no  more  thaa  a 
stated  president  of  the  college  of  presbyters  in  his  dioeeiC^ 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  it  with  their  concurrence  and 
assistance.  They  did  not  object  against  prescribed  fion* 
of  prayer,  ]>rovidcd  a  latitude  was  indulged  the  minister 
to  alter  or  vary  some  expressions  ;  and  to  make  use  of  a 
prayer  of  his  own  conception  before  and  after  sermon. 
Nor  had  they  an  aversion  to  any  decent  and  distinct 
habits  for  the  clergy  tliat  were  not  derived  from  popery. 
But  upon  the  whole,  they  were  the  most  resolved  protein 
tants  in  the  nation,  zealous  Calvinists,  and  warm  and  afbo* 
tionate  preachers. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Puritans  were  withoot 
thcip  failings;  no,  they  were  men  of  like  passions  and 
inhrmitits  with  their  adversaries;  and  while  they  endca- 
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VDured  to  aroid  one  extreme,  they  might  fall  into  another, 
thpir  zeal  for  their  platform  of  discipline,  would  I  fear, 
have  betrayed  them  into  the  imposition  of  it  upon  others, 
if  it  had  been  established  by  law.  Their  notions  of  the 
ciidl  and  religious  rights  of  mankind  were  narrow  and  con- 
fused, and  derived  too  much  from  the  theocracy  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  now  at  an  end.  Their  behaviour  was 
severe  and  rigid,  far  removed  from  the  fashionable  freedoms 
and  vices  of  the  age,  and  possibly  they  might  be  too  censo* 
rious,  in  not  making  those  distinctions  between  youth  and 
age,  gmndcur  and  mere  decency,  as  the  nature  and  circum- 
stanees  of  things  would  admit ;  but  with  all  their  faults, 
they  were  the  most  pious  and  devout  people  in  the  land ; 
men  of  prayer,  both  in  secret  and  public,  as  well  as  in  their 
families  ;  their  manner  of  devotion  was  fervent  and  solemn, 
depending  on  the  assistance  of  the  divine  spirit,  not  only  to 
teach  them  how  to  pray,  but  what  to  pray  for  as  they  ought. 
They  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  holy  name  of  God, 
and  were  great  enemies  not  only  to  profane  swearing,  but 
to  fooKsh  talking  and  jesting}  they  were  strict  observers 
of  the  christian  sabbath  or  Lord's-day,  spending  the  whole 
of  it  in  acts  of  public  and  private  devotion  and  charity. 
It  was  the  distinguisliing  mark  of  a  puritan  in  these  times 
to  see  him  going  to  church  twice  a  day  with  his  Bible 
under  his  arm.  And  while  others  were  at  plays  and  in- 
terludes, at  revels,  or  walking  in  the  fields,  or  at  the  diver- 
sions of  bowling,  fencing,  &c.  on  the  evening  of  the  sabbath, 
these  with  their  families  were  employed  in  reading  the 
scriptures,  singing  psalms,  catechising  theu*  children,  re- 
peating sermons  and  prayer.  Nor  was  this  only  the  work 
of  the  LonVs-day,  but  they  had  their  hours  of  family  devo- 
tion on  the  week  days,  estccniing  it  their  duty  to  take  caic 
of  the  souls  as  well  as  bodies  of  their  servants.  They  were 
circumspect  to  all  tlic  excesses  of  eating,  drinking,  apparel, 
and  lawful  diversions,  being  frugal  in  house-keeping,  in- 
dustrious in  their  j)articular  callings,  honest  and  exact  in 
4heir  dealings,  and  solicitous  to  give  to  every  one  his  own. 
These  were  the  people  who  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
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AND  TM KIR   COUNTRY;   and  throughout  the  course  of  this 
reign  underwent  cniel  inocklngs,  bonds  and  imprisonment. 
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princes,  the  greatest  part  of  her  reign ;  and  thoagh  her 
protestant  subjects  were  divided  about  church  albirs,  they  aB 
discovered  a  high  veneration  for  her  n^al  person  and  go^ 
venunent ;  on  which  accounts  she  was  the  glory  of  the  age 
in  ^lich  she  lived,  and  will  be  die  admiration  of  postcfity; 
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CHAP.    I, 


JAMES     I. 

2%el£(mse  of  the  Stuarts. — Behaviour  of  King  Jmm$^  in 

Scotland. Expectationt  of  Puritans  and'^^BIHfiisi^ 

Millenary  Petitions. — Conference  at  Hampton  Cosari^ 
•^Kenuxrks^ — Proclamation  to  enforce  Conformity. -^^ 
Mr.  Cartwrighfs  death. — Death  of  Archbishop  Whit-' 
gift* — Proclamation  against  Jesuits  and  PurUans*"^ 
The  King^s  Arbitrary  Oovemmentj^^Proceedings  of 
Parliament  and  Convocation. — Abstract  of  the  Book  of 
Canons. — Persecution  of  the  Puritans. — Retire  to  Hol^ 
landi — The  persecuted  Broumists. — Lawfulness  of 
^  separation  from  the  Church  of  Bngland^Oun^Pow^ 
'  4er  Plot. — Oath  of  Allegiance. — Purttans-  unwilling  to 
separate  from  the  Church.-^Guemsey  and  Jersey  re^ 
duced  to  Conformity. — Death  and  Character  of  Armi'^ 
nius. — Proceedings  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  Puri-- 
tans. — Affairs  of  Scotland.'^Archbishop  Bancreffs 
Death  and  Character. 

fllHE  royal  house  of  the  Stuarts  has  not  t>eeii  morcf 
^  calamitous  to  the  EngUsh  church  and  nation,  in  the 
nale  descendents,  than  successful  and  glorious  in  the  fe- 
aude:  the  four  Kings  of  this  line  while  in  power,  were 
declared  enemies  of  our  ciiril- constitution;  they  governed 
without  law,  levied  taxes  by  the  prerogative,  and  endea* 
▼oared  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  being  of  parliament.  With 
regard  to  religion ;  the  two  fiist  were  neither  sound  |iio* 
tistants  hot  good  citthoUcs,  but  were  for  reconpilinf  tW 
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two  religions,  and  meeting  the  papists  half  way  ;  but  &e 
ti»'o  last  went  over  entirely  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
died  professedly  in  her  communion.  The  female  bnmdiea 
of  this  family  being  mamed  among  foreign  protestants,  were 
of  a  different  stamp,  being  more  enclined  to  puritanism  than 
popery;  one  of  them,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  the 
first,  was  mother  of  WILLIAM  the  THIRD,  the  glorious 
deliverer  oi  these  kingdoms  from  popery  and  slavery ;  and 
another,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  the  first,  was  grand- 
mother of  Gborgb  the  first,  in  whom  the  protestant  succes- 
sion took  place,  and  whose  numerous  descendants  in  the 
person  and  off-spring  of  George  the  second,  are  the  defence 
and  glory  of  the  whole  protestant  interest  in  Europe. 

Jamed  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
thft^Mglish  throne,  having  reigned  in  Scotland  from  his 
intecy.  In  1589,  he  married  the  Princess  Anne,  sister 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  three  children 
living  at  this  time,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age^  Elizabeth  married  to 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  Charles,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  his  kingdoms.  His  Majesty's  behaviour  in  Scotland 
raised  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  i^l  parties ;  the  puri- 
tans relied  upon  his  education ;  upon  his  subscribing  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant ;  and  upon  various  solemn 
repeated  declarations;  in  particular,  one  made  in  the 
general  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  15dO,  when  standing 
with  his  bonnet  off,  and  his  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
^'  he  praised  God  that  he  was  bom  in  the  time  of  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  sueh  a  place,  as  to  be 
King  of  such  a  church,  the  purest  kirk  in  the  w(Mrld. 
The  church  of  Geneva,  says  he,  keep  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas, what  have  they  for  them?  They  have  no  institu- 
tion. As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their  ser- 
vice is  an  evil ;  they  say  mass  in  English  ;  they  want  no- 
thing of  the  mass  but  the  liftings,  I  clmrge  you,  my 
good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,,  and 
barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  peo- 
ple to  do  the  same;  and  I  forsooth,  as  long  as  I 
brook  my  life,  shall  maintain  the  same."  And  upon  his 
leaving  ScotUnd,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Engludt  he  gave  public  thanks  to  God  in  the  kkfc  of 
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JBdinburgb^  ^  That  he  had  left  both  kirk  and  kingdom  in 
Ait  state  which  he  intended  not  to  alter  any  ynjs,  hia 
iul^ecfis  living  in  peace/'  But  that  all  this  was  Kingcraft, 
or  else  hb  Majesty  changed  his  principles  with  the  climate. 
Hie  Scots  ministers  did  not  approach  him  with  the  distant 
submission  and  reverence  of  the  English  Bishops,  and 
thereftnre  within  nine  months  after  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  he  renounced  presbytery,  and  established  it 
for  a  maxim,  ^*no  bi»hop  no  king**  So  soon  did  this 
jriottf  monarch  renounce  his  principles^  if  he  had  any,  and 
break  through  the  most  solemn  vows  and  obligations  I  When 
the  long  'parliament  addressed  Charles  the  first,  to  set  up 
presbyteiy  in  the  room  of  episcopacy,  his  Majesty  objected 
his  coronation  oath,  in  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the 
clergy  in  their  rights  and  privileges ;  but  James  had  no 
peniples  of  conscience ;  for  without  so  much  as  asking  the 
consent  of  parliament,  general  assembly,  or  people,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  most  effectual  measures  to  subvert  that  kirk 
discipline,  which  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  he  had 
iwom  to  maintain  at  his  coronation,  and  had  afterwards 
solemnly  subscribed  with  his  Queen  and  family. 

The  papbts  put  the  king  in  remembrance,  that  he  was 
born  of  Roman  catholic  parents,  and  had  been  baptized  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
that  his  mother,  of  whom  he  usually  spoke  with  reverence, 
was  a  nuirtyr  for  that  church;  and  that  lie  himself,  upon 
nmdry  occasions,  had  expressed  no  dislike  to  her  doctrines, 
though  he  disallowed  of  the  usurpations  of  the  court  of 
Rome  over  foreign  princes ;  that  he  had  called  the  Church 
of  Rome,  his  mother  church )  and  therefore  they  presumed 
to  welcome  his  Majesty  into  England  with  a  petition  for  an 
open  toleration. 

But  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  made  the 
earliest  application  for  his  Majesty's  protection  and  fa- 
vour. As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  dead,  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift  sent  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  express  into  Scotland,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  bishop;;  and  clergy  of  England,  to 
pve  his  Majesty  assurance  of  their  unfeigned  duty  and 
loyalty ;  to  know  what  commands  he  had  iot  them  with 
respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  recommen4 
the  Church  of  England,  to  his  countenance  aiid  fiivour. 
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The  King  replied,  that  he  would  uphold  the  govenunent  of 
the  church  as  the  Queen  left  it  y  which  comforted  the  tinMK 
rous  Archhisliop,  who  had  sometimes  six>ken  with  greet 
uneasiness  of  the  Scotch  mist. 

Upon  his  M<ijesty*s  arri\'al  all  parties  addressed  hini, 
and  among  others  the  Dutch  and  French  churches,  and 
the  English  puritans;  to  the  former  his  Majesty  pro- 
mised favour  and  protection ;  but  the  latter  whatever 
they  had  reason  to  expect,  met  with  very  different  usa^e. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  were  taken  to 
secure  the  elections  of  members  for  the  next  parliamant ; 
the  Archbishop  wished  he  might  not  live  to  see  it,  for  fiear 
of  some  alterations  in  the  churcli;  for  the  puritans  were 
preparing  petitions,  and  printing  pamphlets  in  their  own 
vindication,  though  by  the  Archbishop's  vigilance,  not  a 
petition  or  |)amphlet  escaped  without  a  speedy  and  effectual 
answer. 

While  the  King  was    in  his   progress   to  London,  the 
puritans  presented   their  millenary  petition,  so   called  be- 
cause it  was  said  to  be   subscribed  by  a  thousand  hands^ 
though  there  were   not  more  than   eight  hundred   out  of 
twenty-five  counties.    It  is  entitled  the  humble  petitk>a 
of  the   ministers    of    the    Church    of  England,   desiriog 
reformation    of    certain    ceremonies    and   abuses  of   the 
church.      The   King    was   presented    with    sundry  other 
petitions  of  the  like  nature,  from  most  of  the  counties  he 
passed  through;    but  the  heads   of  the  two   Universities 
having  taken  olBfence  at   the   millenary   petition,  for  de- 
mising away  the  impropriations  annexed  to  bishoprics  and 
colleges,   expressed    their    resentment    in  different   ways: 
those  of  Cambridge  passed  a  decree, — ^'^That  whosoever 
in  the  University  should  openly  oppose  by  word  or  writing, 
or  any  other  way,  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England  established  by  law,  or  any  part  thereof,  should 
be   suspended  from  any  degree  already  taken,  and  be   dis- 
abled from  taking  any  degree  for  the  future.*' — ^About  the 
same  time  the  University  of  Oxford  published .  an  aaswet 
to  the  ministers'  petition,  which  abundantly  displays  the 
high  spirit  of  the  University ;  it  reproaches  the  minbtan 
in  very  severe  language  for  subscribing,  and  then  eon- 
pfadQing;  it  reflects    upon   them  a&  factious    meo^    for 
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ailftctiiig  a  pathy  in  the  church,  and  then  fens  setrerety  on 
ihe  Scot0  reformation,  which  his  Majesty  had  so  publicly 
oommended  before  he  left  that  kingdom.  It  throws  an 
o£um  tipon  the  petitioners,  as  being  for  a  limited  monar- 
chy, and  for  srubjecting  the  thles  of  Kings  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  It  then  goes  on  to  vindicate  all  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  with  beseeching  his  Majesty 
not  to  suffer  the  peace  of  the  state  to4)e  disturbed,  by 
aHowing  theio  men  to  disturb  its  polity.  They  then  com- 
mend the  present  church  government  as  the  great  support 
of  the  crOMH  and  calculated  to  promote  unlimited  subjec- 
tion; and  aver^ — ^^  Th^t  there  are  at  this  day  more  learned 
men  In  this  land,  in  this  one  kingdom,  than  are  to  be  found 
amotig  all  the  ministers  of  religion  in  France,  Flanders, 
Germany,  Poland,  Denmark,  Geneva,  Scotland,  or  all  Europe 
beaidea." — Such  a  vain-glorious  piece  of  self-applause  is 
hardly  to  be  met  with,  lliey  must  have  a  mean  opinion  of 
die  long's  acquaintance  with  the  learned  ^^'orld,  to  use  him  in 
tUs  manner,  at  a  time  wlien  though  there  were  some  very 
cowidinable  divines  among  ourselves,  there  were  as  many 
letfOed  men  in  the  foreign  Universities,  as  had  been  known 
aince  the  reformation,  whose  woj^ks  have  transmitted  their* 
great  names  down  to  posterity. 

And  that  the  divines  of  Cambridge  might  not  come 
bdiuid  their  brethren  of  OxfcMrd,  the  heads  of  that  Uni- 
TCnity  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Oxonians,  for  their 
answer  to  the  petition,  in  whicli— ^'  Tliey  applaud  and 
eoonnend  their  weighty  arguments,  and  threaten  to  battle 
the  puritans  with  numbers  ;  for  if  Saul  has  his  thousands^ 
say  they,  David  has  his  ten  thousands."  A  mean  and  pitiful 
triumph  over  honest  and  virtuous  men,  who  aimed  at 
■othing  more  than  to  bring  the  discipline  of  the  church 
a  little  nearer  the  standard  of  scripture  !  But  that  his 
Miuesty  mfght  part  with  his  old  friends  with  some  decency, 
ana  seem  to  answer  the  request  of  the  petitioners,  he 
agreed  to  have  a  conference  with  the  two  parties  at 
flbunpton  Court,  for  which  purpose  he  published  a  pro- 
elamation,  for  their  hearing  and  determining  things  pre- 
tended to  be  amiss  in  the  church.  In  this  proclamation  he 
Aeclares  his   d^terdiinatiob  to  preserve  the  ecclesiastical 
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ftute  iQ  such  form  as  he  found  it  established  by  the  Uw» 
only  to  reform  such  abuses  as  he  should  find  apparently 
proved. 

llie  Archbishop  and  his  brethren  had  been  inde&tigable 
in  possessing  the  king  with  the  .excellency  of  the  English 
hierarchy,  as  coming  near  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
churchy  and  best  suited  to  a  monarchical  government ;  they 
represented  the  pjritans  as  turbulent  and  factious,  inconsi- 
derable in  number,  and  aiming  at  confusion  both  in  church 
and  state ;  and  yet  after  all,  the  old  Archbishop  was  doubt- 
ful of  the  event.  The  place  of  conference  was  the  draw- 
ing room,  within  the  privy  chamber  at  Hampton  Court; 
the  disputants  on  both  sides  were  nominated  by  the  King. 
For  the  church,  there  were  nine  Bishops,  and  about  as 
many  dignitaries,  viz.  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London.  Matthew,  Bishop  of  DurhaiB, 
Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Babington,  Bbh(^  of  Wor- 
cester, Rudd,  Bishcq)  of  St.  David's,  W^atson.  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Robinson,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  Dove,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  Andrews,  Dean  of  the  chapel,  Ovenl, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester,  Bridges, 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  King,  Arch- 
deacon of  Nottingham ;  besides  the  Deans  of  Worcester 
and  Windsor. 

For  the  puritans  were  only  four  ministers.  Dr.  J.  Ray- 
nolds.  Dr.  T.  Sparks,  professors  of  divinity  in  Oxford, 
Mr.  Chadderton  and  Mr.  Knewstubs  of  Cambridge.  The 
divines  for  the  church  appeared  in  the  habits  of  their 
respective  distinctions;  but  those  for  the  puritans  in  fiir 
gowns,  like  the  Turkey  merchants,  or  the  professors  in 
foreign  Universities.  When  the  King  conferred  with  the 
Bishops  he  beliaved  with  softness,  and  a  great  regard  to 
their  character;  but  when  the  puritan  ministers  stood 
before  him,  instead  of  being  moderator,  he  took  upon 
him  the  place  of  resjiondent,  and  bore  them  down  with  Us 
majestic  frowns  and  threatcnings,  in  the  midst  (rf  a 
numerous  croud  of  courtiers,  all  the  Lords  of  the  council 
being  present ;  while  the  Bishops  stood  by  and  were  little 
more  than  spectators  of  the  triumph.  The  confciepcc 
continued  three  days,  the  first  was  with  the  Bishopa  and 
Deans  alone,  the  puritan    ministen    not  beiag  preaent; 
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when  the  King  made  a  speecli  in  commendation  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  congratulated 
himself,  that — "  He  was  now  come  into  the  promised  land; 
that  he  sat  among  grave  and  reverend  men,  and  was  not  a 
King,  as  formerly,  without  state;  nor  in  a  place  where 
beardless  hoys  would  brave  him  to  his  face,  &t. 

In  the  Common  Prayer  'Book  his  Majesty  had  some 
scruples  about  the  confirmation  of  children,  as  if  it  im- 
ported a  confirmation  of  baptism.  But  the  Archbishop  on 
his  kuees  replied,  that  the  church  did  not  hold  baptism 
perfect  without  confirmation.  Bancroft  said  it  was  of 
apostolical  institution,  Heb.  vi.  2.  where  it  is  called,  the 
doctrine  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  But  to  satisfy  the 
King;  it  was  agreed  that  the  words  examination  of 
children  should  be  added  to  confirmation.  His  Majesty 
excepted  to  the  absolution  olF  the  church,  as  too  nearly 
resembling  the  Pope's  pardon.  But  the  Archbishop  is 
said  to  clear  it  up  to  the  King's  satisfaction,  only  to  the 
nibfic  of  the  general  absolution  these  words  were  to  be 
added  fat  explanation  sake,  remission  of  sins.  He  further 
€l)jected  to  private  baptism,  and  baptism  by  women.  It 
kad  been  customary  till  this  time  fbr  Bishops  to  licence 
midwifes  to  their  office,  and  to  allow  their  right  to  baptize 
in  eases  of  necessity,  under  an  oath. 

•    But    notwithstanding  the    oath,    Whitgift    assured  the 
IBng,   that  baptism  by  women  and  lay-persons   was  not 
allowed  by  the  church.     Others  said  it  was  a  reasonable 
practice,  the  minister  not  being  of  the  essence  of  the  sacra- 
ment.    But  the  Kin^  not  being  satisfied,  it  was  referred  to 
consideration,  whether  the  word  curate  or  lawful  minister, 
might  not  be  inserted  into  the  rubric  for  private  baptism. 
Concerning  excommunication  for  lesser  crimes  in  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  it   was  agreed,    that  the  name  should  be 
changed,  but  the  same  censure  retained,  or  an  equivalent 
thereunto  appointed.     These  were  all  the  alterations  that 
.were  agreed  upon  between   the  King  and  Bishops,  in  the 
first  day's  conference. 

Bjfr.  Galloway,  who  was  present  at  the  conference, 
^▼es  this  account  of  it  to  the  presbytery  of  EdinburgH 
^  That  on  January  12th,  the  King  commanded  the  Bishops^ 
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as  they  would  answer  it  to  God  ia  conscience^  and  to 
himself  upon  their  obedience,  to  advise  among  ihm 
selves,  of  the  conruptiona  of  the  chufch  in  do8trinr> 
ceremonies  and  discipline;  who  after  oonsnltation  vi» 
ported,  that  all  was  well ;  hut  when  his  Majily  with  gMttI 
fervency  brought  instances  to  thecontary,  the  Bishop  oii 
their  knees  craved  with  great  earnestness,  that  nodifaig  < 
might  be  altered,  kst  popish  recusants  punished  lij^ 
penal  statutes  for  their  disobedience,  and  ikm  piiiilHM 
punbhed  by  deprivation  from  their  callings  and  ltfin§» 
tor  non-conformity,  should  say,  they  had  juat  causa  t» 
insult  upon  them,  as  men  who  had  travailed  to  bind  tlMia 
to  that  which  by  their  own  mouths  now  was  confieased  take 
erroneous."  Mr.  Strype  calls  this  an  aspersioa;  but  1  aoi 
apt  to  tliuik  him  mistaken,  because  Mr.  GaUoway  addi^ 
**  When  sundry  persons  gave  out  copies  of  these  action^ 
I  myself  took  occasion,  as  I  was  an  ear  and  eye-witneaa  fm 
set  them  down,  and  presented  them  to  his  Majesty^  who  vink 
his  own  hand  mended  some  things,  and  deed  othen  that  i 
had  omitted." — ^It  is  very  certain,  that  Bishop  Barion^  hk 
the  account  he  published  of  the  conference,  and- of  whidl. 
he  repented  on  his  death-bed,  has  cut  off  and  conof  led  ill 
tlie  speeches  that  his  Majesty  made  against  the  ooguptiniMl* 
of  the  church,  and  the  practices  ai  the  prelates^  fioc  &9% 
hours  together,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Andrews, 
Dean  of  the  chapel,  who  said,  that  his  Maje&ty  dU  that  day 
wonderfully  play  the  puritan. 

The  second-  day's  conference,  when  the  four  minW^tf 
were  called  in,  with  Mr.  Galloway  minister  of  Perth  on  tb^ 
one  part,  and  two  Bishops  and  six  or  eight  Deana  oo  the 
other,  the  rest  being  secluded.    The  King  being  seated-  iii 
his  chair,  with  his  nobles  and  privy  counsellors  aiGund  him^ 
let  them  know,  he  was  now  ready  to  hear  theic  objectioai^ 
against    the    establishment.      Whereupon    Dr«  Rayiipld%. 
in  the  name  of  liis  brethren^  humbly  requested.     1.  Thut 
the  doctrine    of    the    church   might  be    preserved  puBC^ 
according  to  God's  word.     2.  That  good  pasitora  might hi» 
planted  in  all  churches^  to  preach  in  the  saine«    3.  IliaC 
the  book  of    Common  Prayer  mi^^t  be   fitted  to  mofn. 
increase  of  piety.    4.  Tliat  church  govemoieAt  might  b^ 
sincerely  ministered   according    to    God's  wofdr— W\tK 
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,  icigard  to  Uic  doctrine  of  the  churdi  lie  requested^  that  to 
liiQfie  words  in  the  sixteenth  article,  we  may  depart  from 
ipnioey  may  be  added,  (neither  totally  nor  finally;  to  make 
uem  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  predestination  ia  the 
seventeenth  article;  and  that  the  nine  articles  of  Lambeth  be 
iaserted.  That-  in  the  twenty-third  article  these  words,  in 
the  congregation,  might  be  omitted,  as  implying  a  liberty 
for  men  to  preach  out  of  the  congregation  without  a  lawful 
call.  That  in  the  twenty-fifth  article  the  ground  for  cdn- 
fiimation  might  be  examined ;  one  passage  confessing  it  to 
be  a  dqpraved  imitation  of  the  apostles,  and  another  ground- 
ing it  on  their  example ;  besides,  that  it  was  too  muck 
vork  ler  a  Kshop. 

Here  Bancroft  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  falling 
upon  his  knees,  begged  the  King  with  great  earnestness 
So  stop  the  doctor's  mouth,  according  to  an  ancient  canoi^ 
that  schismatics  are  not  to  be  heard  against  their  Bishops* 
It  is  not  reasonable,  says  he,  that  men  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  these  articles,  should  be  allowed  to  plead  against 
ihdr  own  act,  contrary  to  the  statute  1st  Eiiz.  Tlie  King 
p^eiving  the  bishop  in  a  heat,  said.  My  Lord,  You  ought 
poi  to  interrupt  the  doctor,  but  cither  let  him  proceed^  or 
anawer  what  he  has  obj<^rtcd.  Whereupon  he  replied,— 
^^  That  as  to  Dr.  Raynold^s  first  objection,  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  was  a  desperate  doctrine;  and  had  made 
many  people  libertines,  who  are  apt  to  say.  If  I  shall  be 
saved,  I  shall  be  saved ;  he  therefore  desired  it  might  be 
left  at  large.  That  his  second  objection  was  trifling 
because  by  the  practice  of  the  church,  none  but  licensea 
ministers  might  preach  or  administer  the  sacrament.  And 
as  to  the  doctor's  third  objection  he  said,  that  the  Bishops 
bad  their  chaplains  and  curates  to  examuie  such  as  were ' 
to  be  confinned  ;  and  that  in  ancient  time,  none  confirmed 
but  Bisliops." — ^To  whidi  RayiiOlds  replied  in  the  words  of 
iSt.  Jerom,  that  it  was  rather  a  compliment  to  the  order, 
than  from  any  reason  or  necessity  of  the  thing.  And 
whereas  tlie  Bishop  had  called  him  a  schismatic,  he  desired 
his  Majesty,  that  that  imputation  might  not  lie  upon  him ; 
which  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  mirth  and  raillery 
between  the  King   and    his    nobles  about   the   unhappy 
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puritans!  Jn  conclusion  the  King  said,  he  was  against 
increasing  the  number  of  articles,  or  stuffing  them  with 
theological  niceties  ;  because  were  they  never  to  capUdty 
there  will  be  no  preventing  contrary  opinions.  As  to 
coiifinnation,  he  thought  it  not  decent  to  refer  the  solem- 
nity to  a  parish  priest,  and  closed  his  remarks  with  this 
miixim,  NO  BISHOP,  NO  KING. 

After  a  long  interruption  the  doctor  proceeded,  and 
desired  a  new  catechism;  to  which  the  King  consented 
provided  there  might  be  ho  curious  questions  in  it,  and 
that  our  agreement  with  the  Roman  catholics  in  some 
|)oint$  mi^lit  not  be  esteemed  heterodoxy.  He  further 
desired  a  new  translation  cf  the  Bible,  to  which  his  Majesty 
agreed,  provided  it  were  without  marginal  notes,  saying, 
that  of  all  the  translations,  the  Gene\'a  was  the  wor^ 
because  of  the  marginal  notes,  w  liich*  allowed  disobedience 
to  Kings.  The  doctor  complained  of  the  printing  and 
dispersing  popish  pamphlets,  which  reflecting  on  Ban- 
croft's character,  the  King  said,  what  was  done  of  this  kind 
was  by  warrant  from  the  court,  to  nourish  the  schism 
between  the  seculars  and  Jesuits,  which  was  of  great  ser- 
vice. Doctor,  you  are  a  better  college-man,  than  states- 
man. To  which  Raynolds  replied,  that  he  did  not  intend 
such  books  as  were  printed  in  England,  but  such  as  were 
imjxjrted  from  beyond  sea ;  and  this  several  of  the  privy- 
council  owned  to  be  a  grievance.  The  doctor  having  prayed 
that  some  eftectual  remedy  might  be  provided  agunst  the 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  declared  he  had  no  more  to 
add  on  the  first  head. 

2.  Witli  regard  to  preaching,  the  doctor  complained  of 
pluralities  in  the  church ;  and  prayed  that  all  parishes 
might  be  furnished  with  preaching  ministers.  Upon 
which  Bancroft  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  petitioned  his 
Majesty,  that  all  parishes  might  have  a  praying  ministry, 
for  preaching  is  grown  so  much  in  fashion,  says  he,  that  the 
service  of  the  church  is  neglected.  Besides  pulpit 
harangues  are  very  dangerous;  he  therefore  humbly 
moved,  that  the  number  of  homilies  might  be  increaaedt 
and  that  the  clergy  might  be  obliged  to  read  them  instead 
of  sermons,  in  which  many  vented  their  spleen  agunst 
their    suiKnors.     The    King  asked  the    plaintiffi    their 
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opinion  of  the  Bishop's  motion:  who  Tq>1ied^  that  a 
preaching  ministry  was  certainly  best  and  most  useful, 
though  they  allowed,  where  preaching  could  not  be  had, 
godly  prayers,  homilies,  and  exhortations,  might  do  much 
good,  llie  Lord  cliancellor  said,  there  were  more  livings 
that  wanted  learned  men,  then  learned  men  livings ;  let 
all  therefore  have  single  coats,  before  others  have  doublets. 
Upon  which  Bancroft  replied  merrily,  that  a  doublet 
is  good  in  cold  weather,  llie  King  put  an  end  to  the 
debate,  by  saying  he  would  consult  the  Bishops  upon  this 
head. 

3.  But  the  doctor's  cliief  objections  were  to  *the  ser- 
vice book  and  church-government:  here  he  complained 
€if  the  late  subscriptions,  whereby  many  were  deprived 
of  their  minister,  who  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  church,  to  the  King's  supremacy, 
and  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  He  excepted  to  the 
reading  the  apocrypha ;  to  the  interrogatories  in  baptism, 
end  to  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  to  the  surplice,  and  other 
superstitious  habits;  to  the  ring  in  marriage;  to  the 
churching  of  women  by  the  name  of  purification.  He 
urged,  that  most  of  these  things  were  reliques  of  popery ; 
that  they  had  been  abused  to  idolatry,  and  therefore  ought, 
like  the  brazen  serpent,  to  be  abolbhed.  Mr.  Knewstubs 
said,  these  rites  and  ceremonies  were  at  best,  indifierent, 
and  thereibre  doubted,  whether  the  power  of  the  church 
could  bind  the  conscience  without  impeaching  christian 
Gberty.  Here  his  Majesty  interrupted  them,  and  said,' 
that  he  apprehended  the  surplice  to  be  a  very  comely 
garment ;  that  the  cross  was  as  old  as  Constantine,  and 
must  we  charge  him  with  popery  ?  Besides  it  was  no  more 
a  significant  sign  than  imposition  of  hands,  which  the 
petitioners  allowed  in  ordination ;  and  as  for  their  other 
exceptions,  th*?y  were  capable  of  being  understood  in  a 
sober  sense ;  "  But  as  to  the  power  of  the  church  in  things 
indifferent,  says  his  Majesty,  I  will  not  argue  that  point 
with  you,  but  answer  as  Kings  in  parliament,  le  JRoi 
s^avisera..  This  is  like  Mr.  John  Black,  a  beardless  boy, 
who  told  me  tiic  last  conference  in  Scotland,  that  he  would 
hold  conformity  with  me  in  doctrine,  but  that  every  man 
96  to  ceremonies  was  to  be  left  to  hb  own  liberty :  but  I 
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will  luivc  none  of  that ;  I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one  dia-;. 
cipliuc,  one  religion  m  substance  and  ceremony.  Never 
speak  more  to  that  pointy  how  far  you  are  bound  to 
obc>;' 

i.    Kaynolds    was   going   on,    to    complain  of   exoom- 
uiuuicatiou  by  lay-cbanct:llors ;  but  the  King  Iiaving  said 
he  ^hould  consult   the  Bishops  on  that  head,   the  doctor 
desired  that  the  clergy  mi^ht  1iave  a&semblies  once  in  thrft 
weeks  ;  that  in  rural  deanries  they  might  have  the   liberty 
of  prophesying^,  us  in  Archbishop  Grindal's  time  ;  that  those 
cases  whith  ct)uld  not  be  resolved  there,  might  be  refcnred 
to   the  archdeacon's   visitation,    and   from  thenqe  to   the 
dioeesan  synod,  where   the   Bishop    with    his    presbyters 
should  determine  such  points  as  were  too  difficult  for  the 
other  meetings ; — Here  the  King  broke  out  into  a  flamc^ 
and  instead  of  hearing  the  doctor's  reasons,  or  command- 
ing the  Bishop  to  answer  them,  told  the  ministers,  that  he 
found  tliey   were  aiming  at  a  Scots  presbytery,—-"  whicbi 
says  he,   agrees  with  monarchy  as   well   as  God  and  the 
devil;   then  Jack,  and  Tom,  Will,  and  Dick  shall  meet 
and   at   their  pleasure   censure  both  me  any  my  counciL 
Therefore   pray  stay  one  seven  yea^s  before  you  demand 
that  of  ine,  and   if  then  you  find  me  piursy  and  fat,   and 
my  windpipe  stulVed,  I  will  perhaps,  hearken  to  you;  for 
let  that  government  be  up,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept 
in   breath;   but  till  you   find  I  grow  lazy,  pray  let   that 
alone.      I  renicuibcr    how  they  used  the  poor  lady,  my 
mother   in  ScotUmd,    and   me   in    my  minority/'      Then 
turning  to  the  l^ishops,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  hat  and 

said, — "  My  Lords,  I  may  thank  you  that  these  puritans 
plead  for  my  supremacy,  for  if  once  you  Jire  out  and  they 
in  place,  I  know  what  would  become  of  my  supremaqrt 
for  uo  Bishop  no  King.  Well,  doctor,  have  yDu  any 
thing  else  to  offer  ?"  The  doctor  replied  in  the  negative, 
and  the  King  then  rising  from  his  chair,  said, — '*  If  this  be 
all  your  jwrty  have  to  say,  1  will  make  them  conform,  or  I 
will  hurry  them  out  of  this  land,  or  else  worse;"  and  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word. 

Thus  ended  the  second  day's  conference,  after  four 
hours  discourse,  with  a  iierfcct  triumph  on  the  side  of  the 
church;  ,thc  puritan  minbters  were    insulted^  lidiculed^ 
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and  laughed  to  scorn^  without  cither  wit  or  good  manners : 
one  of  the  council  saidj  he  now  saw  that  a  puritan  was  a 
protestant  frighted  out  of  his  wits.  Anotherj  tbiit  th^ 
ministers  Ldoked  more  like  Turks  than  CliristlanSi  as  ap- 
peared by  their  habits.  '  Sir  Edward  Peyton  confessedi 
that  Dr.  Raynolds  and  his  brethren  bad  not  freedom  of 
sp^^ch ;  bi4t  finding  it  to  no  purpose  to  reply  they  held 
their  peace.  On  the  other  h^nd,  the  bishops  and  courtjers 
flattered  the  King's  wisdom  and  learning  beyond  measure, 
calUnj^  him  the  Solomon  of  the  age.'  Bancroft  fell  upon 
bis  knees,  and  said,  '^  I  protest  my  heart  melteth  for  joy, 
that  Almighty  Godj  of  hi^  singular  mercyi  has  given  uf 
such  a  King,  as  since  Christ's  time  has  not  been/'  Chan** 
oellor  Egerton  said,  he  had  never  ^een  the  .King  and 
priest  so  fully  united  in  one  person.  I^is  Majesty  was  no. 
less  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct ;  for  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Blake,  a  Scotsman,  he  told  bun,  that  hfi  had  soundly 
peppered  cff  the  puritans,  that  they  had  fled  before  him, 
and  that  their  petitions  had  turned  him  more  earnestly 
agninst  them.  ^^  It  were  no  reason,  says  his  Msyesty,  that 
those  who  refuse  the  airy  sign  of  the  cross  after  baptism, 
ahould  have  their  purses  stuffed  with  any  more  solid  and 
substantial  crosses.  Th.ey  fled  me  so  from  aipiment  to 
argument,  without  ever  answering  me  directly,  that  I  was 
forced  to  tell  them,  that  if  any  of  them,  when  boys,  had 
disputed  thus  in  the  college,  the  moderator  would  have 
fetched  them  up,  and  applied  the  rod  to  their  backs.  I 
have  a  book  of  theirs  that  may  convert  infidels,  but  shall 
never  convert  mc,  except  by  turning  me  more  earnestly 
against  thcin."  lliis  was  the  language  of  the  Solomon  of 
the  age.  I  leave  tlie  reader  to  judge,  how  much  superior 
this  wise  monarcli  was  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or 
tlie  art  of  syllogism  to  Dr.  Raynolds,  who  was  the  oracle 
of  his  time  for  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  history, 
councdls  aTid  fathers,  and  bad  lived  in  a  college  all  his 
days. 

The  third  day's  conference,  tlu;  bishops  and  deans  were 
first  called  into  the  privy  chamber  with  the  civilians,  to 
satisfy  the  King  about  the  high  commission  and  the  oath 
ex  officio^  which  they  might  easily  do,  as  being  principal 
Wam^bes  of  his   pr'erq^tive^     When  the  King  said  be 
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approved  of  the  wisdom  of  the  law  in  making  the  oath 
€x  officio^  the  old  Archbishop  was  so  transported  as  to  cry 
out,  *'  undoubtedly  your  Majesty  speaks  by  the  special 
assistance  of  God's  sj)irit."  A  committee  of  Bbhops  and 
pri\T  counsellors  was  then  appointed  to  consider  of  lessen* 
ing  the  charges  in  the  high  commission,  and  for  phinting 
schools,  and  proper  ministers  in  the  kingdom  of  Irebund 
and  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.  After 
which  Raynolds  and  his  brethren  were  called  in,  not  to 
dispute,  but  only  to  hear  the  few  alterations  or  explana- 
tions in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  already  mentioned; 
which  not  answering  their  expectations,  Mr.  Cluddcrton 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  humbly  prayed,  that  the  surplice 
and  cross  miglit  not  be  urged  on  some  godly  ministers  in 
Lancashire ;  and  Mr.  Knewstubs  desired  the  same  favour 
for  some  Suffolk  ministers ;  which  the  Bishops  were  going 
to  oppose,  but  the  King  replied  with  a  stem  countenance 
^  We  have  taken  pains  here  to  conclude  in  a  resolution 
for  uniformity,  and  you  will  undo  all  by  preferring  the 
credit  of  a  few  private  men  to  the  peace  of  the  church; 
this  is  the  Scots  way,  but  I  will  have  none  of  this  arguing; 
therefore  let  them  confonn,  and  that  quickly  too,  or  they 
shall  hear  ot  it ;  the  bishops  will  give  them  some  time,  but 
if  any  are  of  an  obstinate  and  turbulent  spirit,  I  will  have 
them  enforced  to  oonfonnity." 

Thus  ended  the  MOCK  CONFERENCE,  for  it  de- 
served no  better  name,  all  things  being  previously  con- 
cluded between  the  King  and  the  Bishops,  before  the 
puritans  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  be  made  a  spec- 
tacle to  their  enemies,  and  born  down,  not  with  calm 
reason  and  argument,  but  with  the  royal  authority,  I  ap- 
prove, orldiscent;  the  King  making  himself  both  judge 
and  party.  No  wonder  therefore,  if  Dr.  Raynolds  fell 
below  himself,  and  lost  some  part  of  his  esteem  with  the 
puritans,  being  over-awed  by  the  place  and  company, 
and  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  sovereign  opponent. 
The  puritans  refused  to  be  concluded  by  this  conference, 
because  the  ministers  were  not  of  their  choosing,  nor  of 
ofie  judgment  in  the  points  of  controversy;  because  the 
points  in  controversy  were  not  thoroughly  debated ;  be- 
cause the  prelates  interrupted  at  their  pleasure  those  of 
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the  other  side;  that  they  were  checked  by  the  King 
himself^  and  tlwt  the  prelates  only  were  present  at  the 
first  day's  conference,  when  the  principal  matters  were 
determined.  "  Therefore  they  offered,  if  his  Majesty 
would  give  them  leave  in  one  week's  space  to  deliver  his 
majesty  in  writing,  a  full  answer  to  any  argument  or 
assertion  propounded  in  that  conference  by  any  prelate; 
and  in  the  mean  time  they  averred  them  to  be  most  vain 
and  frivolous." 

If  the  Bishops  had  been  men  of  moderation,  or  if  the 
King  had  discovered  any  part  of  that  wisdom  he  was 
flattered  with,  all  parties  might  have  been  made  easy  at 
this  time ;  for  the  Bishops  in  such  a  crisis  would  have  com- 
plied with  any  thing  his^ Majesty  had  insisted  on  ;  but  the 
King's  cowardice,  his  love  of  flattery,  his  high  and 
arbitrary  principles,  and  his  mortal  hatred  of  the  puritans; 
lost  one  of  the  fairest  opportunities  that  had  ever  offered,  of 
healing  the  divisions  of  the  church. 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  King  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  says,  "That  though  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  established  church  were  unexceptionable, 
and  agreeable  to  primitive  antiquity,  nevertheless  he  had 
given  way  to  a  conference,  to  hear  the  exceptions  of  the 
non-conformists,  which  he  had  found  very  slender;  but 
that  some  few  explanations  of  passages  had  been  yielded 
to  for  their  satisfaction,  therefore  now  he  requires  and 
enjoins  all  his  subjects  to  conform  to  it,  as  the  only  public 
form  established  in  this  realm ;  and  admonishes  them  not 
to  expect  any  further  alterations,  for  that  his  resolutions 
were  absolutely  settled.  It  was  a  high  strain  of  the 
prerogative,  to  alter  a  form  of  worship  established  by  law, 
merely  by  a  royal  proclamation,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament or  convocation,  for  by  the  same  power  that  his 
Majesty  altered  one  article  in  the  liturgy,  he  might  set 
aside  the  ^vliole  ;  every  sentence  being  equally  established 
by  act  of  parliament;  but  this  wise  monarch  made  no 
scrapie  of  dispensing  with  the  laws.  However  the  force  of 
all  proclamations  determined  with  the  King's  life,  and 
there  being  no  subsequent  act  of  pjuliament  to  establish 
these  amendments,  it  was  argued  very  justly  in  the  next 
wign,  that  this  was  not  the    liturgy  of   the    church  of 
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£iiglaQd  established  by  law,  and  consequently  not  bindipf 
-  upon  the  clergy. 

A  iartoight  before  this  conference  was  held,  died  the 
learned  Thomas  Cartwrighi,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  pviv 
tans,  and  a  great  sufierer  for  non-conformity.      He   waa 
bom  in  Ilertfordsliire,  and  entered  into  St.  John*s  college^ 
Cambridge,  where    he    became    a  hard    student,    never 
sleeping  aliove  five  hours  in  a  night.      During  the  reign  of 
Mary  he  left  the  university,  and  became  a  lawyer's  cleric ; 
but   upon    tlie  accession    of    Elizabeth  lie    resumed  his 
theological  studies,  and  was  chase  fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Tlie  year  after  he  bore  a  part  in  the  philosophy  act  before 
the  Queen.     In  1567,  he  commenced  batchelor  of  divim'ty^ 
and  three  years  after  was  chosen  Lady  Margaret's  pro- 
fessor.    He  nk-as  such  a  popular  preacher,  that  when  his 
turn  came  to  ivcach  at  St.  Mary's,  the  sexton  was  obliged 
to  take  down  the  windows.     But  Mr.  Cartwright  venturing 
in  some  of  his  lectures  to  shew  the  defects  of  the  discipline 
of  the  church,  as  it  then  stood,  was  questioned  for  it  before 
the  viee-clianeellor,  denied  his  doctor's  degree,  and    ex- 
pelled the  univcFbity,     as  has    been    related.      He  then 
travelled  to   Geneva,    and  afterwards   became  preacher  to 
the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp.      King  James  invited 
him  to  be  professor  in  his  imiversity  of  St.  Andrews,  which 
he  declined.      After  his  return  from  Antwerp  he  was  often 
in  trouble  by  suspensions,  deprivations,  and  long  impri- 
sonment ;  at  length  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,   wht>  knew 
his  worth,  made  him  governor  of  his  hospital  in  Warwick, 
where  he  ended  his  dai's.      He  was  ccrtaiuly  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  acute  disputants  of  his  age,  but  very  ill 
used  by  the  goveniing  clerg}*.      He  wrote  several  books, 
besides  his  controversy  with  Archbishop  Whitgift,   as  his 
Latin  comment  on  Ecclesiastcs,  dedicated  to  King  James,  in 
vi'hich  he    thankftilly    acknowledges   his    being xappoiiited 
professor  to  a  Scots   university ;    his  celebrated  conftitatM)n 
of  the   Rhemish   translation  of    the   New  Testament,   to 
which  work  he  was  solicited  by  tlie  principle  divine*  of 
Caml)ridge.      Such    an  opinion   had  these  great  men  cf 
his  abilities  and  learning.     He  was  a  person  of  nncomraon 
industry  and  piety,  fervent  in  prayer;  a  frequent  preaehdP 
and  of  a  meek  and  humble  spirit,     in  his  old  9^  he 
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m  troubltd  irilh  the  gtom  and  goat  hy  heqaeht  lytng  in 
pritooi,  that  he  was  oUiged  always  fo  atudy  cm  his  knees. 
Hit  last  termon  was  on  Eccles.  xii.  J.  '^Tl^eii  sfaaR  th^. 
dmtk  return  to  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  sAiall  Tetnrn  to  God 
wb0  gwve  it/*  Tlie  Tuesday  fbltowing  he  vma  two  hounr 
on  his  knee  in  private  prayer,  and  a  few  hofnrs  after  quietly 
jmagned  tas  spirit  to  God. 

Six  weeks  .after  him,  died  his  great  antagonist  John 
Wliftgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who  was  bom  at  Great 
Grimsby,  and  educated  in  Pembroke-hall,  and  was  feUow 
of  Piter-house,  Cambridge^  He  complied  with  the 
changes  in  Mary's  rrign,  though  he  disiqyproved  of  hes 
rrligion. 

Having*  been  a  celebrated  champion  for  the  hierarchy, 
theQaeeR  had  advanced  him  first  to  the  Bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester, and  then  to  the  province  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  a  severe  governor  of  the  church,  pressing  conformity 
with  the  utmost  rigor,  in  which  her  Majesty  always  gave 
faita  her  countenance  and  support.  He  regarded  neither 
tlie  entreaties  of  poor  ministers,  nor  the  intercessions  of 
cimftlferg^  being  steady  to  the  laws,  and  even  out-going 
them  in  the*  cause  of  umfbrmity.  Re  would*  ^ve  fair 
words  and  good  language,  but  would  abate  nothiug.  Cho- 
lerwasrlns  chief  infirmity;  which  has  sufficiently  appear- 
ed by  the  account  already  given  of  the  many  persecutions, 
o[ipressions,  and  unjustifiable  hardships  the  puritans  suf- 
'  feied  undet  his  administration ;  notwithstanding^  which 
tliey  encreased  prodigiously^  iasomuch  that  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  Bfe,  his  grace  grew  weary  of  the  invidioua 
employment;  and  being  afraid  of  King  James's  first 
parliament,  died  with  grief  before  it  met,  desiring  rather 
ta  give  an  account  of  his  Bishopric  to  God,  thfti  exercise 
it  among  men.  He  had  been  at  court  the  fijcst  Sunday  iQ 
Lent,  and.  as  he  was  going  to  the  council-chamber  to 
dinner,  was  seized  with  the  dead  palsy  on  the  rig^t  side,, 
and  witM  the  loss  of  his  speech ;  upon  which  he  was  earned 
first  to  the  lord  treasurer's  chamber,  and  thea  to  Lambethj 
where  the  King  visited  him,  but  not  being  able  to  converse, 
he.lifted>iip  his  eyes  and  hanfl,  and  said  pro  ecelesia  Hei^ 
which  were  his  last  words.  He  would  have  wrote  some-^ 
iUstigp  but  could  not  bold  \m  pen.     Hk  disease  increAaiiy^ 
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he  presently  expired  in  the  73d  year  of  Us  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Croydon,  where  he  has  a  fidr  moniaDenC^ 
with  his  effigies  at  leiigth  upon  it.  He  was  an  hospitable 
man,  and  usually  travelled  with  a  great  retinue ;  in  1S8B. 
he  came  into  Canterbury  with  a  train  of  five  hundied 
horse,  of  which  one  hundred  were  his  own  servants.  He 
founded  an  hospital  and  free  school  at  Croydon,  and 
though  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  puritans,  yet 
compared  with  his  successor  Bancroft,  he  was  a  valndde 
prekite. 

Before  tlie  meeting  of  the  parliament  the  King  issued 
two  proclamations,  one  commanding  all  Jesuits  and  priests* 
in  orders  to  depart  the  kingdom,  wherein  he  was  veiy 
careful  to  let  the  world  know,  that  he  did  not  banish  them 
out  of  hatred  to  the  catholic  religion  ;  but  only  far  main- 
taining the  pope's  temporal  power  over  princes.  The 
other  .was  against  the  puritans,  in  which  there  was  no 
indulgences  for  tender  consciences,  all  must  conform,  or 
suffer  the  extremities  of  the  law.  The  King  opened  his 
first  session  of  parliament  with  a  long  speech,  in  which 
there  are  many  strokes  in  favour  of  tyranny  and  arbitraiy 
power.  His  Majesty  acknowledges  the  Roman  church  to 
be  ^^  his  mother  church,  though  defiled  with  some  infir- 
mities and  corruptions.  That  his  mind  was  ever  free  £rom 
persecutions  for  matters  of  conscience,  as  he  hopes  those 
of  that  religion  have  proved  since  his  first  coming.  He 
pities  the  laity  among  them,  and  would  indulge  their 
clergy  if  they  would  but  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy, 
and  his  pretended  power  to  dbpense  with  the  murder  d[ 
Kings.  He  wishes  that  he  might  be  a  means  of  unitiog 
the  two  religions,  for  if  they  would  abandon  their  I)rte 
corruptions,  he  would  meet  them  in  the  mid  way^  as  having 
a  great  veneration  for  antiquity  in  the  points  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy.  But  then  as  to  the  puritans  or  novelists,  who 
do  not  differ  from  us  so  much  in  pcMnts  of  religion,  as  in 
their  confused  form  of  policy  and  purity;  those,  says  he,  are 
discontented  with  the  present  church  government;  diey  are 
impatient  to  suffer  any  superiori^,  which  makes  their  sect 
insufferable  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth.'' 

The  Bishops  and  their  adherents   were    pleased  with 
thb  speech,   because  the    King  resolved  not  to  induce 
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the  puritans  at  any  rate;  the  catholics  did  not  like  his 
Majesty's  distinction  between  the  laics  and  clerics;  but 
the  puritans  had  most  reason  to  complain,  to  see  so  much  ^ 
charity  expressed  towards  the  papists,  and  so  little  for  them-  \ 
selves.  All  protestants  in  general  heard  with  concern  the 
King's  offer  to  meet  the  papists  half-way.  What  does  he 
mean?  say  they;  \»  there  no  difference  between  popery 
and  protestantism,  except  the  pope's  authority  over 
princess?  Are  all  other  doctrines  to  be  given  up?  Are 
the  religions  the  same ;  And  is  this  the  only  point  upon 
which  we  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome?  Thus 
unhappily  did  tliis  pretended  prptestant  prince  set  out, 
with  laying  the  foundation  of .  discontent  among  all  ranks 
of  his  people. 

His  Majesty  made  frequent  mention  in  his  speech,  of 
Us  hereditary  right    to    the    crown,    and    of   his  lineal 
descent;   that  he  was  accountable  to  none  but  God;  and 
that  the  only  difierence   between  a   rightful  King  and  a 
tynnt  is,  that  the  '^  one  is  ordained  for  preserving  the 
prosperity  of  his  people,    the  other  thinks  his   kingdom 
and  people  are  ordained  to  satisfy  his  unreasonable  appe- 
tites."    Further,  his  Majesty  altered  the  writs  for  electing 
members,  and  took  upon  him   to  describe,  what  sort  c^ 
fepresentatives  should  be  elected,  not  by  way  of  exhor- 
tation but  of  command,   and  as  indispensible  conditions  of 
their  being  admitted  into  the  house,  and  which  were  to  be 
judged  of  and  determined  in  the  court  of  Chancery.   ''  He 
thxtttened  to    fine    and    disfranchise    those    corporations 
ihat  did  not  chose  to  his  mind,  and  to  fine  and  imprison 
their  representatives  if  they  presumed  to  sit   in  the  house. 
When  the  house  of    commons  met,  he  interrupted  their 
examinations  of  elections,  and  commanded  the  return  of 
Sir  Franciss  Goodwin,  whose   election  they  had  set  aside, 
to  be  be  brought  before  him  and  his  judges.    Most  of  those 
who  approached  his  person   laboured  to  inspire   him  with  a 
design  of    making  him   absolute;    or    rather  to  confirm 
him  in  that  resolution.      The  Bbhops  were  of  this  number: 
and  firom  this  time  there  has  appeared  among  the  clergy  a 
party  of  men,  who  have  carried  the  obedience  of    the 
subject,  and  the  authority  of  the  crown,  as  high  as  in 
die  noft  arbitrary  monarchies. 
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Baf  ihoagh  the  court  and  Bishops  were  so  well  agreed, 
the  parliament  passed  some  ads  which  gare  them  mea- 
siness  ;  as  the  revival  of  the  statute  of  Edm-nrd  Sixth,  whieb 
eaaecs,  that  all  processes,  eitatiofis,  judgments,  &c.  itt 
any  occlesiastieal  courts,  shall  he  issued  in  the  Kingfis 
name,  and  under  the  King^s  seal  of  arms.  Tlie  BiAops 
were  said  to  be  asjfeep  when  they  suflfered  this  clause  to 
pass;  but  the  Laudean  clergy  bnikethroagh  it  aftenvardsy 
as  tliey  did  through  every  thing  else  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  soveneijrnty.  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  all 
leases  or  grants  of  church  lands  to  the  King,  or  his  heirs, 
&c.  for  more  than  twenty-one  years  for  the  future,  tboiM 
he  made  void ;  which  |Hit  an  effectual  stop  to  the  riirnatioil 
of  the  church's  revenues.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy 
were  also  legitimated,  by  reviving  the  statute  of  BMard 
$AXth,  for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  convocation  which  sat  H*ith  the  parliam^tt  waa 
veiy  acti^  against  the  puritans.  The  see  of  Canterbiirf 
being  vacant,  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London  presided;  and 
produced  the  King's  licence  to  make  canons:  he  deli* 
vered  a  book  of  canons  of  his  own  preparing  to  the  loiwff 
*  house,  for  their  appmbation.  About  the  same  time  Messrs. 
Egerton,  Fleetm^Dod,  Clark,  and  other  puritan  divines, 
pisesented  a  petition  for  reformation  of  the  book  of  cobb* 
mon  player ;  but  instead  of  receiving  it,  they  admo- 
nished liiem  and  their  adherents  to  be  obeifient  and  con* 
faim  before  Midsununer-day,  or  else  they  should  uMkfgo 
the  censures  of  the  church.  In  the  mean  time  the  canons 
were  revising.  May  2dd,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  upper 
house  upon  the  cross  in  baptism,  when  Bancroft  and  some 
others  i^Kike  vriiemently  for  it;  but  Dr.  Rudd,  Bishop  of 
St.  Datvid's,  stood  up,  and  made  a  speech  replete  whb 
scmiments  of  charity  and  moderation  towards  the  peise- 
diited  puritans,  whom  he  was  ashamed  to  see  driven  to 
oblivion,  and- bitter  distress,  by  the  merciless  spirit  of  his 
hifotted  brethren. 

The  Bisbtpa  of  London,  &c.  answered  the  Blsbop  of  St 
David^  but  when  his  lordship  would  have  replied,  ks  wm 
forbid  In/  timprmideniy  and  nibmUied;  af&rming  that  as 
notUng  was  more  dear  to  him  than  the  peace  of  die 
cl^urcb^  he  was  dctjermined  to' use  the  best  meana  he-  ooald 
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to  draw  others  to  unity  and  conformity  with  himself,  and  the 
rest  of  his  brethren.     And  thus  the  debate  ended. 

The  book  of  Canons  found  an  easy  passage  through 
Voth  houses  of  convocation^  and  was   afterwards   ratified  v 
by  the  King's    letters  patent  under   his    great  seal,   but 
not  being  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  it  has  several 
times  been  adjudged  in  the  courts  of   Westminster-hall, 
that  they  bind  only  the  clergy,  the  laity  not  being  repre- 
sented in  convocation.     The  book  contains  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  articles,  collected  out  of  the  injunctions,  and  other 
episcopal  and  synodical  acts  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  Sixths 
and  Chieen  Elizabeth,  and  arc  the  same  that  arc  now  in    ^ 
force.      By  these  we  discern  the  sp-rit  of  the  church  at  this 
time,  and  how  freely  she  dispensed  her  anathema's  against 
those  who  attempted  a  further  reformation.     The  canons 
relating  to  the  puritans  deserve  a  particular  mention,  be- 
cause they  suffered  severely  under  them.     These  canons  or- 
dain that  whosoever     shall    affirm,    that    the  church    of 
England  is  not  apostolical ;  that  the  worship  of  the  church 
IS  corrupt,   superstitious,  and  unlawful,  or  contains  ANY 
THING  repugnant  to  scripture;  that  any  of  the  tliirty-nine 
articles  are  in  any  part  superstitious  or  erroneous;   that  the 
rites  Lnd  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  anti-cluistian  and 
superstitious  ;   that  the  government  of  the  church  is  repug  • 
nant  to  the  word  of  God ;  that  the  form  of  consecrating 
Bishops,  priests  or  deacons,  contains  any  thing  repugnant  to 
the  word    of  God,    &c.;  that  all  such  (A   the  establish- 
ed hierarchy  should  be  excommunicated  and  not  restored 
but  by  the  Archbishop,  after  repentance  and  public  revoca- 
tion of  their  wicked  error. 

Canon  IX.  Whosoever  sliall  separate  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  chmch  ot  England,  and  comlune  together 
in  a  new  brotherhood,  calling  themselves  true  and  kwful 
churches,  and  assuming  a  right  to  make  rules  for  church 
government  without  the  King's  authority,  and  publish, 
that  their  pretended  church  has  gi-oaned  under  the  burden 
of  certain  grievances  imposed  on  them  by  the  church  of 
England,  let  them  be  excommunicated,  ipso  facto,  and  not 

restored. 

They   who    are  acquainted    with    the    terrible   conse- 
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qiiencos  of  an  excommunication  in  the  spiiitual  courts^  must 
1)0  sensible  of  the  new  hardships  put  upon  the  puritans 
hy  tlicsc  canons ;  suspensions  and  deprivations  from  their 
livii:^s,  were  not  now  thoii^^ht  suflicient  punishments  for 
the  sin  of  non-conformity;  imt  the  puritans  both  clei]gj 
and  Inity,  must  be  tunu-d  out  of  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful:  they  nmst  l;e  rendered  incapable  of  sueing  for 
their  hiwfiil  debts ;  they  must  be  imprisoned  for  life  by 
ptocess  out  of  the  civil  courts,  or  until!  they  make  satis- 
faction to  the  church  ;  and  uhen  they  die,  they  must  be 
denied  christian  burial  ;  and  so  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of 
the  court,  be  excluded  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  O  un- 
cliaritablcncss  !  papists  exconinninicate  protestants, because 
by  rcnor.ncin^  the  catluJic  faith  they  apprehend  them 
guilty  of  heresy;  but  for  protestants  of  the  same  faith 
to  excommunicate  their  fellow-christians  and  subjects, 
and  deprive  them  of  their  liberties,  properties,  and  estates, 
for  a  few  ceremonies,  or  because  they  have  not  the  same 
veneration  for  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  with  them- 
selves, is  hardly  to  be  parallelled  in  the  annals  of 
barharitv. 

Tlie  King  in  his  ratification  of  these  canons,  com- 
mands them  to  he  diligently  obsen'ed  and  executed;  and 
for  the  l)ctter  ohservatiim  of  the  same,  that  every  parish 
minister  shall  rcjid  them  over  once  every  year  in  his 
church,  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  before  divine  service  ^ 
and  all  Archbislu»ps,  Bishops,  and  others,  having  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  arc  commanded  to  see  them  put  in 
execution,  and  not  spare  to  execute  the  penalties  in  them 
scveraly  mentioned  on  those  that  wilfully  break  or  neg- 
lect them.  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  com- 
nuMit  on  the  i)roceeding  of  this  synod,  only  observing,  that 
after  ihcy  had  finished  their  decrees,  they  were  prorogued, 
when  Dr.  Overal  being  prolocutor,  they  gave  the  King  four 
subsidies,  but  did  no  more  church  business  till  the  time  of 
their  dissolution. 

Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  being  translated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  was  succeeded  by  Vaughan,  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter ;  upon  his  advancement  the  Dutch  and  French  minis- 
ters within  his  diocese,  presented  him  with  an  address  for 
his    protection  and  favour,    which  hb    Lordship  declared 
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himself  ready  to  grant.     Thus  the  foreign  churches  enjoyed 
liberty  and  peace,  while  his  Majesty's  own  subjects,  of  the 
same  faith  and  discipline  with  them,  were  harrassed   out 
of  the  kingdom.      Bancroft   was  a  divine  of  a  rough  tern* 
per,  a  perfect  creature  of  the    prerogative  and  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  his  country. 
He  was   for  advancing  the  prerogative  above  law,  and  for 
enlarging     the    jurisdiction    of    the   spiritual    courts,    by 
advising  his  Majesty  to  take  from  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster-haH  to  himself,  the  whole  right  of  granting  prohibitions  4 
for  this  purpose  he  framed  twenty-five  grievances  of  the  ^ 
^^^Sy^  ^i^  presented  them  to  the  King  for  his  appro- 
bation I  but  the  judges  having  declared  them   to  be  con- 
traiy  to  law,  they  were  set  aside.     His  grace  revived  the 
persecution  of  the  puritans ;   enforcing  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  the  festivals  of  the  church ;  reviving  the  use 
«f  copes,  surplices,   caps,  hoods,  &c.  obliging  the  clergy 
to  subscribe  over  again  to   the  three   articles  of  Whitgift, 
which  by  the  3/>th  canon,  they  were  to  declare   they  did 
wiilingfy  and  from  the    heart.       By  these  methods  of 
severity  above  three  hundred    ministers   were  silenced  or 
deprived;  some  of  whom  were  excommunicated  and   cast 
into  prison,  otliers  were  forced  to  leave  their  native  countiy 
and  go  into  banishment,  to  preserve  their  consciences. 

To  countenance  and   support   the  Archbishops  proceed- 
ings the  King  summoned  the  twelve  judges  mto  the  star- 
ebamber,   and    demanded    their    judgments    upon     three 
questions ;   there  were  present  the  Bishops   of  Canterbury 
and  London,  and  about  'twelve  lords  of  the  privy  council. 
The   lord   chancellor  opened  the    assembly  with   a  sharp 
speech  against  the  puritans,  as  disturbers  of    the   peace, 
declaring  that  tlie  King  intended  to  suppress   them,    ]>y 
having  the  laws  put  in  execution ;  and  then  demanded  iu 
his  Majesty *s  name  tlie  opinion  of  the  judges,  by  wliose 
determinations  the  whole    body  of  the  clergy  are   excluded 
the  benefit  of  the  common  and  statute  law :  for  the  King 
without    parliament     may    make     what     constitutions    he 
pleases:    His  Majesty's   high  coijini issioners   may  proceed 
upon  these  constitutions   ex  officio^  and  the  subject  may 
not  open  his  complaints  to  the  King,   or  petition  for  relief 
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ivithuut  beinf:  fineuhle  at  pleasure,  and  comiDg  within  danger 
of  treason  or  felon  v. 

Before  the  hr«'aking  up  of  the  assembly  some  o£  the 
lords  declari'd,  tliat  the  puritans  had  raised  a  false  rumour 
of  the  Kin^,  its  intend«*d  to  grant  a  toleration,  to  papist ; 
which  oftonce  the  jud^res  coneeived  to  be  heinously 
iincable  by  tlie  rules  of  c*ommon  law*,  either  in  the  Beneh,- 
or  by  tlie  King  hi  council ;  or  now,  since  the  statute  of 
3  Hen.  VII.  in  the  Star  Chamber.  And  the  lords  severally 
declared,  tliat  the  King  was  discontented  with  the  said 
false  rumour,  and  had  made  but  the  day  before  a  pix>tef« 
tat  ion  to  them,  that  he  never  intended  it,  and  that  he  would 
si>end  the  last  dro])  of  blood  in  his  Ixxly  before  he  would  do 
it ;  and  prayed,  that  before  any  of  his  issue  should  maintaiii 
any  other  religion  than  what  he  truly  professed  and  maintun- 
cd,  that  God  would  take  them  out  of  the  world.  The  reader- 
will  remember  this  solemn  protestation  hereafter.  After 
these  determinations  the  Archbisliop  resumed  fresh  courage, 
and  pursued  the  puritaas  without  the  least  compassion.  A 
more  grievous  persecution  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
prince's  reign. 

The  whole  clerg)'  of  Lcmdon  being  summoned  to  Laro- 
l)cth,  in  order  to  subscribe  over  again,  many  absconded, 
and  such  numbers  refused,  that  the  church  was  in  danger 
ot  being  disfuriiished,  which  awakened  the  court,  who  had 
been  told  that  the  non-conformists  were  an  inconsiJerable 
body  of  men.  L'^wn  this  surprising  appearance,  the 
Bishops  were  obliged  to  relax  the  rigor  of  the  canons  for 
a  while ;  and  to  accept  of  a  profnise  from  some,  to  use 
the  cross  and  surplice  ;  from  others  to  use  the  surplice  only; 
and  from  (Jthers  a  verbal  promise,  that  they  might  be 
used,  not  obliging  themselves  to  the  use  of  them  at  all; 
tlie  design  of  which  was  to  serve  tlie  church  by  them  wt 
present,  till  the  universities  could  supply  them  with  new 
men;  for  they  l»ad  a  strict  eye  upon  those  seminaries  of 
learning,  and  would  admit  no  young  scholar  into  ordeii| 
without  a  full  and  absolute  subscription  to  all  the  articles  and- 
canons. 

The    puritans  who  separated  from  the  churchy  or  in* 
dined  that  way,  were  treated  with  yet  greater  rigor.    Mr.- 
Mounsel,  ministoi  of  Yarmouth^  and  Mr.  Lad,  a  meicfaant 
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of  that  town,  were  imprisoned  by  the  higli  commission, 
for  a  supposed   conventicle,    because  that  on  the   I^ord's 
day  after  sermon,  they  joined  with  Mr.  Jackler  their  late 
minister,  in  repeating  the   heads  of  the  sermon  preached 
that  day  in  the  church.     Mr.  Lad  was  obliged  to  answer 
upon  oath  certain  articles,  without  being  able  to  obtain  a 
sight   of  them  before  hand;    and  after  he  had  answered 
before  the  chancellor,  was   cited  up  to  Lambeth,  to  an- 
ther them  again  before   the  high  commissioners  upon  a 
new  oath,  which  he  refusing,   without  a  sight  of  his  fortner 
answer,  was  tlu'own  into    prison,    where,  he   continued  a 
long  time,   without  being  admitted  to  bail.      Mr.  Mounsel 
the  minister  was  charged  further,  with  signing  a  complaint 
to  the  lower  house   of    parliament,  and  for  refusing  the 
oath  ex  officio^  for  which  he  also  was  shut  up  in  prison 
mthout  bail.    At  length   being  brought  to  the  bar  upon 
a  writ    of    Habeas  Corpus;     and  having    prevailed    with 
Nic.  Fuller,  Esq.  a  bencher  of  Gray's-Inn,  and  a  learned 
man  in  his   profession,  to  be  their  counsel ;  be  moved,  that 
the  prisoners  might  be  discharged,   because   the  high  com- 
missioners were  not  empowered  by  law  to  imprison,  or  to 
administer  the  oath  ex  officio^  or  to  fine  any  of  liis  Majesty's 
subjects.     This  was  reckoned  an  unpardonable  crime,   and 
instead  of  serving  his   clients,  brought   the  indignation  of 
the  commissioners  upon  himself.    Bancroft  told  the  King, 
that  he  was   the  champion  of   the   non-conformists,    and 
ought  therefore  to  be  made   an  example,  to  terrify  others 
fiom  appearing  for  them ;  accordingly  he  was  shut  up  in 
close  prison,  from  whence  neither  the  intercession  of  his 
£nends,  nor  his  own  most  humble  petitions,  could  obtain 
his  release  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

This  high  abuse  of  the  church  power  obliged  many 
learned  ministers  and  their  followers  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  retire  to  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  places  of 
the  Low  countries,  where  English  churches  were  erected 
after  the  prcsbyterian  model,  and  maintained  by  the  states 
according  to  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  the  French 
and  Dutch  churches  were  in  England.  Besides,  the  Eng- 
lish being  yet  in  possession  of  the  cautionary  towns 
Siany  went  over  as  chaplains  to  regiments,  which  together 
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with  the  merchants  that  resided  in  trading  cities,   made  a 
aonsiderable  body. 

But  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  left  their  naxi^e 
country  for  religion  were  Bniwnbts,  or  rigid  separatists, 
of  whom  Messrs.  Johnson,  Ainsworth,   Smith  and  RobinsoD, 
were  the  leaders,   Mr.  Johnson  erected  a  church  at  Am- 
sterdam, after  the    model  of    the  Brownists,    liaving  the 
learned  Mr.  Ain^worth  for  teacher.     These  two  published 
to  the  world  a  confession  of  fieuth  of  the    people  called  . 
Brownists,  not  much  different  in  doctrine  ftom  the  har- 
mony of  confessions ;  but     being  men  of    warm   spirits, 
they  fell  to  pieces   about   points  of    discipline;  Johnson 
excommunicated    his   own    father  and  brother  for  trifling 
matters,  after  having  rejected  the  meditation  of  the  pres- 
bytery of  Amsterdam.    Tliis  divided  the  congregation,  in- 
somuch that    Mr.  Ainsworth  and  half   the  congregation 
excommunicated  Johnson,    who  after  some  time  returned 
the'  same  compliment  to  Ainsworth.     At  length  the  contest 
grew  so  hot,   that  Amsterdam  could  not  hold  them  ;  John- 
son and  his  followers  removed  to  Embden,  where   he  soon 
after   dying,    his  congregation   dissolved.       Nor    did  Mr. 
Ainsworth  and    his  followers  live    long  in    peace:    upon 
which  he  left  them  and  retired  to  Ireland,  ^-here  he  con- 
tinued some  time,  but  when  the  spirits  of  his  people  were 
quieted,  he  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  continued  with 
them  to  his  death.    Tliis  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  author  of  an 
excellent  little  treatise,    entitled  *^  an  arrow  against  ido- 
latry, and  of    a  most  learned  commentary  on    the   five 
books  of  Moses,  by  which  he  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
master    of  the  oriental    languages    and    of   Jewish,  ant^- 
quities.    His  death  was  sudden,  and  not  without  suspicion 
of    violence;    for  it    is    reported,    tliat    having  found  a 
diamond  of  very  great  value  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam 
lie  advertised  it  in  print,  and  when  the  owner,  who  was 
a  Jew,  came  to  demand  it,  he  offered  him  any  acknow- 
ledgment he  would  desire;  but  Ainsworth,  though  poor, 
would  accept  of  notliing  but  a  confierence  with  some  of 
his  rabbles  upon  the    prophesies  of  the  Old   Testament 
relating  to  the  Messias,  which  the  other  promised;  but-  not 
'Kaving    interest    enough    to    obtain*  it,     and  Ainsworth 
ktmjf  resolute,  it  was  thought  he  was  poiaooedf    His  con* 
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gregation  remained  without  a  pastor  for  some  years  after 
his  death,  and  then  chose  Mr.  Canne,  author  of  the  marginal 
references  to  the  Bible,  and  sundry  other  treatises. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  learned  man,  of  good  abilities,  but 
of  an  unsettled  head,  as  appears  by  the  preface  to  one  of 
his  books,  m  which  he  desires  that  his  last  writings  may 
always  be  taken  for  his  present  judgment.  He  was  for  re- 
fining upon  the  Brownists'  scheme,  and  at  last  declared  for 
the  principles  of  the  baptists ;  upon  this  he  left  Amsterdam 
and  settled  with  his  disciples  at  Ley ;  where  being  at  a  loss 
for  a  proper  administrator  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  he 
plimged  himself,  and  then  performed  the  ceremony  upon 
others,  which  gained  him  the  name  of  a  se  Baptist,  He 
afterwards  embraced  the  tenets  of  Ar^iinius,  and  published 
certain  conclusions  upon  those  points,  which  Mr.  Robinson 
answered,  but  Smith  died  soon  after,  and  his  congregation 
dissolved. 

}Ax.  Rawlinson  was  a  Norfolk  divine,  beneficed  about 
Yarmouth,  where  being  often  molested  by  the  Bishop's 
officers,  and  his  friends  almost  ruined  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  and  erected  a  congregation 
upon  the  model  of  the  Brownists.  He  set  out  upon  the 
most  rigid  principles,  but  by  converging  with  Dr.  Ames, 
and  other  learned  men,  became  more  moderate;  and 
though  he  always  maintained  the  lawfulness  and  neces- 
sity of  separating  from  those  reformed  churches  an\png 
whom  he  lived,  yet  he  did  not  deny  them  to  be  true 
churches,  and  admitted  their  meml^ers  to  occasional  com- 
munion, allowing  his  own  to  join  with  the  Dutch  churches 
in  prayer  and  hearing  the  word,  but  not  in  the  sacraments 
and  discipline ;  which  gained  him  the  character  of  a  semU 
separatist, 

Mr.  Jacob  was  bom  in  Kent,  and  educated  in  St. 
Mary  Hall,  where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  entered 
into  holy  orders,*  and  became  presentor  of  Christ  Church 
College,  and  afterwards  beneficed  in  his  own  country  at 
Cheriton.  He  was  a  person  thoroughly  versed  in  theo- 
logical authors,  but  withal  a  most  zealous  puritan.  He 
vrrote  two  treatises  against  Johnson  the  Brownist,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Church  of  England's  being  a  true  church, 
tnd  afterwards    published  Reasons  taken   out   of  God's 
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word,  and  best  human  testimonies,  proving  a  necessity  of 
reforming  our  churches  of  Engknd,  &c.  but  going  to  Ley* 
den,  and  conversing  ^nth  Mr.  KobinsoD,  he  embraced  hit 
sentiments  of  discipline  and  government,  and  transpbated 
them  into  England  as  will  be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

This  dificrencc  among  the  puritans  engaged  them  In  a 
warm  controversy  among  themselves,  about  the.  lawfulness 
and  necessity  of  separating  from  the  Church  of  England, 
while  the  confonning  clergy  stood  by  as  spectators  of  the 
combat.  Most  of  the  puritans  were  for  keeping  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  apprehending  it  to  be  a  true  church 
'in  its  doctrines  and  sacraments,  though  defective  in  dis- 
cipline, and  corrupt  in  ceremonies,  yet  being  a  true 
church  they  thought  it  lawful  to  seperatc,  though  they 
could  hardly  continue  in  it  with  a  good  conscience.  They 
submitted  to  suspensions  and  deprivations,  and  when  they 
were  driven  out  of  one  diocese  took  sanctuary  in  another, 
being  afraid  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  schism  by  forming 
tliemselves  into  separate  communions.  Whereas  the 
Brownists  maintained,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  its 
present  constitution,  was  no  true  church  of  Christ,  but  a 
limb  of  antichrist,  or  at  best  a  mere  creature  of  the  state  ; 
that  their  ministers  were  not  rightly  called  and  ordained, 
nor  the  sacraments  duly  administered ;  or  supposing  it  to  be 
a  true  church,  yet  as  it  was  owned  by  their  adversaries,  the 
conforming  puritaas,  to  be  a  very  corrupt  one,  it  must  be  as 
lawful  to  separate  from  it,  as  for  the  Church  of  England  to. 
separate  from  Rome.  Tlie  conforming  puritans  evaded  this 
consequence,  by  denying  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true 
church ;  nay  affirming  it  to  be  the  very  anti-christ ;  but 
the  argument  remained  in  full  force  against  the  Bishops, 
and  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  acknowleged  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  a  true  church. 

It  is  certainly  as  lawful  to  separate  from  the  cormp* 
tions  of  one  church  as  of  another ;  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  do  so,  when  those  corruptions  are  imposed  as  terms 
of  communion.  Let  us  hear  Archbishop  Laud,  in  his  con* 
ference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher. — *^  Another  church,  says 
his  grace,  may  separate  from  Rome,  if  Rome  will  sepanic 
from  Christ,  and  so  Car  as  it  separates  from  hin^  and 
the  fidth,   so  far  may  another  church  aepm^ta  from  ift 
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I  grant  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  church  in  essence, 
though  corrupt  in  manners,  and  doctrine.  And  comq>- 
tion  of  manners,  attended  with  errors  in  the  doctrines  of 
fidth,  is  a  just  cause  for  one  particular  church  to  sepa- 
rate from  another."  His  grace  then  adds,  with  regard  to 
the  Church  of  Rome;  ^^The  cause  of  the  separation  i& 
yours,  for  you  thrust  us  from  you  because  we  called  for 
truth  and  redress  of  abuses ;  for  a  scliism  must  needs  be 
theirs  whose  the  cause  of  it  is ;  the  woe  runs  full  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Christ,  even  against  him  that  gfres  the  offence, 
not  against  him  that  takes  it.  It  was  ill  done  to  those,  who- 
ever they  were,  who  first  made  the  separation  :  I  mean  not 
actual  but  casual,  for  as  I  said  before,  the  schism  is  theirs 
whose  the  cause  of  it  is ;  and  he  makes  the  separation 
who  gives  the  first  just  cause  of  it,  not  he  that  makes  an 
actual  separation  upon  a  just  cause  preceding."  Let  the 
reader  carefully  consider  these  concessions,  and  then  judge 
bow  far  they  will  justify  the  separation  of  the  protestant 
non-conformists  at  this  day. 

TThis  year  was  famous  for  the  discovery  of  the  GuN« 
POWDER-PLOT,  which  was  a  contrivance  of  the  papists  to 
blow  up  the  King  and  the  whole  royal  family,  with  the 
qhief  of  the  protestant  nobility  and  gentry,  November  fifth, 
the  first  day  of  their  assembling  in  parliament ;  for  thi» 
purpose  a  cellar  was  hired  under  the  house  of  Lords,  and 
stored  with  thirty-six  barrels  of  gun-powder,  covered  over 
with  coals  and  fiiggots.  But  the  plot  was  discovered  the 
night  before,  by  means  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  advising  him  to  absent  himself  from  thi^  house,  be- 
cause they  were  to  receive  a  terrible  blow,  and:not  to  know 
who  hurt  them.  Monteagle  carrying  the  letter  to  court, 
the  King  ordered  the  apartments  about  the  parliament- 
house  to  be  searched;  the  powder  was  found  under  the 
house  of  Lords,  and  Guy  Faux  with  a  dark  lanthom  in  the 
cellar,  waiting  to  set  fire  to  the  train  when  he  King  should 
come  to  the  house  the  next  morning.  Faux  being  appre- . 
bended  confessed  the  plot,  and  impeached  several  of  his  ac- 
complices, eight  of  whom  were  tried  and  executed,  and^ 
among  them.  Garnet  provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits, 
whom  the  Pope  afterwards  canonized. 

T^f    diicgrer^    of   .this    murder^N^s    cooiBincy    was. 
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ascribed  to  the  royal  penetration;  hut  Mr.  Osborne  and 
others  with  great  probability  say,  that  the  first  notice  of 
it  came  from  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  who  heard  of  it 
from  the  Jesuits  :  and  that  the  letter  to  Monteagle  wta  an 
artifice  of  Cecil's,  who  being  acquainted  beforehand  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  suffered  them  to  go 
their  full  length.  Even  Heylin  says,  that  the  King  and 
his  council  mined  with  them,  and  undermined  them,  and  by 
so  doing  blew  up  their  whole  invention.  However  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  tliat  if -the  plot  had  taken  place  it 
was  to  have  been  fathered  on  the  puritans ;  and  as  if  the 
King  was  in  the  secret,  his  Majesty  in  his  speech  to  the 
parliament  November  ninth,  takes  particular  care  to  bring 
them  into  reproach  ;  for  after  having  cleared  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  from  encouraging  such  murderous  prac- 
tices, he  adds,  that  the  cruelty  of  the  puritans  was 
worthy  of  fire,  that  would  not  allow  salvation  to  any 
papists.  So  that  if  these  unhappy  people  had  been  blown 
up,  his  Majesty  thinks  they  had  met  with  their  deserts. 
Strange !  that  a  puritan  should  be  so  much  worse  than  a 
papist,  or  deserve  to  be  burnt  for  uncharitableness,  when 
his  Majesty  knew  that  the  papists  were  so  much  more 
criminal  in  this  respect  than  they,  not  only  denying  sal<* 
iration  to  the  puritans,  but  to  all  who  are  without  the  pale 
of  their  own  church.  But  what  was  all  this  to  the  pkH; 
except  it  was  to  turn  otT  the  indignation  of  the  people 
from  the  papists,  whom  the  King  both  feared  and  lovedj 
to  the  puritans,  who  in  a  course  of  forty  years  sufimngs 
had  never  lAoved  the  least  sedition  against  the  state,  but 
who  would  not  be  the  advocates  or  dupes  of  an  unbounded 
prerogative  I 

The  discovery  of  this  plot  occasioned  the  drawing  up 
the  OATH  or  allbgiancb,  or  of  submission  and  obedience 
to  the  King  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  independent  of 
any  other  power  upon  earth ;  which  quickly  passed  both 
houses,  and  was  appointed  to  be  taken  by  all  the  King's 
subjects;  this  oath  is  distinct  from  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, which  obliges  the  subject  to  acknowledge  his  Ma* 
jesty  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  tlie 
state,  and  might  therefore  be  taken  by  all  such  Roman 
catholics  as  did  not  believe  the  Pope  had  power  to  depose 
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Kings,  and  give  away  their  dominions.  Accordingly  Black- 
well  their  superior,  and  most  of  the  English  eatholics 
submitted  to  the  oath,  though  the  Pope  absolutely  forbad 
them  on  pain  of  damnat!on;  which  occasioned  a  new 
debate,  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Pope's  power  in 
temporals,  between  the  learned  of  both  religions.  Car- 
dinal Bellarmine  under  the  feigned  name  of  Tortus, 
wrote  against  the  oath,  which  gave  occasion  to  King 
James's  apology  to  all  christian  princes  ;  wherein,  after 
clearing  himself  from  the  charge  of  persecuting  the 
papists,  he  reproaches  his  holiness  with  ingratitude,  con- 
sidering the  free  liberty  of  religion  that  he  had  granted 
the  papists,  the  honours  he  had  conferred  on  them,  the 
free  access  they  had  to  his  person  at  all  times,  the  general 
gaol  delivery  of  aH  Jesuits  and  papists  convict,  and  the 
strict  orders  he  had  given  his  judges  not  to  put  the  laws  ia 
execution  against  them  for  the  future.  All  which  was  true, 
while  the  puritans  were  imprisoned  and  fined,  or  forced 
into  banishment.  The  parliament,  on  occasion  oif  this 
plot,  appointed  an  annual  thanks^ving  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  passed  another  law,  obliging  all  persons 
to  come, to  church  under  the  penalty  of  twelve  pence  every 
Sunday  they  were  absent,  unless  they  give  such  reasons  as 
should  be  satisfactory  to  a  justice  of  peace.  This,  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  cut  down  all  separatists,  whether  pro- 
testants  or  papists. 

fb  return  to  the  puritans,  the  more  moderate  of  whom 
being  willing  to  steer  a  middle  course,  between  a  total 
separation  and  absolute  conformity,  were  attacked  by 
some  of  the  Bishops  with  thk  argument." — ^AU  those  who 
wilfully  refuse  to  obey  the  King  in  all  things  indifferent, 
and  to  conform  themselves  to  the  orders  of  the  church 
authorized  by  him,  not  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  are 
schismatics^  enemies  to  the  King's  supremacy  and  the 
state,  and  not  to  be  tolerajted  in  church  or  commonwealth. 
But  you  do  so,  therefore  you  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  church  or  commonwealth."  The  puritans  denied  the 
charge,  and  returned  this  argument  upon  their  accusers. 
^  All  those  who  freely  and  willingly  perform  to  the  King 
and  state  all  obedience,  not  only  in  things  necessary,  but 
Indifferent^   comnuinded    by    law,   and   that  have    been^ 
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always  ready  to  conforoi  themsches  to.  every  order  of  the 
•hurch  aathorized  by  him,  not  contraiy  to  the  word  of 
God,  are  free  from  all  schism,  friends  to  the  Kiof^s 
supremacy  and  to  the  state,  an4  unworthy  in  this  manner 
to  be  molested  in  church  or  commonwealth.  But  there  b 
none  of  us  that  are  deprived  or  suspended  frmn  our 
ministr}',  but  have  been  ever  ready  to  do  all  this;  thcra- 
fore  we  are  free  from  schism,  friends  to  tlie  King's  supre- 
macy,  and  most  unworthy  of  such  molestation  as  we 
sustain." 

This  being  the  point  of  difference,  the  puritans  offered 
a  public  disputation  upon  the  lawfulness  of  imposing 
ceremonies  in  general;  and  in  particular  upon  the  sur- 
plice, the  cross  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at  the  com- 
munion ;  but  were  refused.  Upon  which  the  Lincolnshire 
ministers  drew  up  an  apology  for  those  ministers  who  are 
troubled  for  refusing  of  subscription  and  conformity,  and 
presented  it  to  the  King ;  it  begins  with  a  declaration  of 
their  readiness  to  subscribe  the  first  of  the  the  three  arricles 
required  by  the  36th  canon,  concerning  the  King's  supre- 
macy;  but  to  the  other  two,  say  they,  we  cannot  subscribe, 
because  we  are  persuaded,  that  both  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  other  book  (of  articles)  to  be  subscribed 
by  this  canon  (which,  yet  in  some  respects,  we  reverently 
esteem)  contain  in  them  sundry  things  which  arc  not  agree- 
able, but  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  They  were  an- 
swered by  Bishop  Moreton  and  Dr.  Burges,  who  after 
having  sufiered  himself  to  be  deprived  for  non-conformity, 
was  persuaded  by  King  James  to  conform,  and  write  in  de- 
fence of  his  present  conduct  against  his  former  arguments. 
Moreton  endeavours  to  defend  the  innocence  of  the  three 
ceremonies  from  scripture,  antiquity,  the  testimony  of 
protestant  divines,  and  the  practice  of  the  non-conformists 
themselves  in  other  cases,  and  has  said  as  much  as  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  them ;  though  it  is  hard  to  defend  the  im* 
posing  them  upon  those  who  esteem  them  unlawful,  or 
who  apprehend  things  indifferent,  ought  to  be  left  in  the 
state  that  Christ  left  them. 

It  appears  tliat  the  puritans  were  now  removing  to  a 
greater  dbtance  from  the  church  ;  for  whereas  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  and  his  brethren  wrote  sharply  against  the  cere* 
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monies  as  Inconvenient,  iiow  they  are  opposed  as  absolutely 
unlawful^  neither  to  be  imposed  nor  used.  The  cruel 
severities  of  Bancroft  and  the  high  commissioners  were 
the  occasion  of  this ;  for  being  pushed  upon  one  of  these 
extremes,  either  to  a  constant  and  full  conformity,  or  to 
lay  down  their  ministry  in  the  church,  many  of  them  at 
one  of  their  conferences,  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  if 
they  cmild  not  enjoy  their  livings  without  subscribing 
over  again  the  three  articles  above-mentioned,  and  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time,  they  did  it  willingly  and  fro&i 
TiiKiR  HEARTS,  it  was  their  duty  to  resign.  These  were 
called  brethren  of  the  second  separation,  who  were  con- 
tent to  join  with  the  church  in  her  doctrines  and 
sacraments,  though  they  apprehended  it  unlawful  to' 
declarq  their  hearty  approbation  of  the  ceremonies  j  and 
if  their  conduct  was  grounded  upon  a  conviction  that 
it  was  their  duty  as  christians  to  bear  their  testimony 
against  all  unscriptural  impositions  in  the  worship  of  God^ 
it  must  deserve  the  commendation  of  all  impartial  and 
consistent  protestants.  No  men  could  go  greater  lengths 
for  the  sake  of  peace  than  they  were  willing  to  do;  for 
in  their  defence  of  the  ministers'  reasons  for  refusal  of 
subscription  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  they  begin 
thus,  "  we  protest  before  the  Almighty  God,  that  we 
acknowledge  the  Churches  of  England  as  they  be  estab- 
lished by  public  authority,  to  be  true  visible  churches 
of  Christ ;  that  we  desire  the  continuance  of  our  ministry 
in  them  above  all  earthly  things,  as  that  without  which 
our  whole  life  would  be  wearisome  and  bitter  to  us :  that 
we  dislike  not  a  set  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  our 
churches  ;  nor  do  we  write  with  an  evil  mind  to  deprave  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  ordination,  or  book  of  homilies ; 
but  to  shew  our  reasons  why  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all 
things  contained  in  them/' 

Tliese  extreme  proceedings  of  the  Bishops,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  Browmsts  in  Holland,  who  with  great 
advantage  declared  against  the  lawfulnefs  of  holding 
commumon  with  the  Church  of  England  at  that  time,  not 
only  because  it  was  a  coiTupt  church,  but  a  persecuting 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  younger  divines  in  the 
church  who  preached  for  preferment,  painted  the  scpara- 
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tists  in  the  most  odious  colouis,  as  heretics,  schbmadcs, 
fiuiatics,  precisians,  enemies  to  God  and  the  King,  and  of 
unstable  minds.  The  very  same  language  which  the  papisia 
had  used  agaiiLst  the  first  reformers. 

To  remove  these  reproaches,  and  to  inform  the  worM 
of  the  real  principles  of  the  puritans  of  these  times,  Mr. 
Bradshaw  published  a  small  treatise,  entitled  bngush 
ptraiTANisM,  containing  the  main  opinions  of  the  rigidesi 
sort  of  those  tliat  went  t>y  that  name  in  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, which  the  learned  Dr.  Ames  translated  into  Latin  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners.  The  reader  will  learn  by  the 
following  abstract  of  it,  the  true  state  of  their  case,  as  well 
as  the  near  affinity  between  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  non-conformists. 

Concennng  religion  in  general. — ^Tlie  puritans  hold 
and  maintain  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  scriptures, 
both  as  to  faith  and  worship ;  and  tluit  whatsoever  is  en- 
joined as  a  part  of  divine  service,  tliat  cannot  be  warranted 
by  the  said  scriptures,  is  xinla^^ful.  2.  That  all  inven- 
tions of  men,  especially  such  as  have  been  abused  to 
idolatorv,  are  to  be  excluded  out  of  the  exercises  of  reli- 
gion.  3.  lliat  all  outward  means  instituted  to*  express  and 
set  forth  the  inward  worship  of  God,  are  parts  of  divine 
worship,  and  ought  therefore  evidently  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  word  of  God.  4.  To  institute  and  ordain  any  mystical 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  to  mingle  the  same 
with  the  divine  rites  and  ceremonies  of  God's  ordinance,  is 
gross  superstition. 

Concerning  the  church. — 1.  Tlicy  maintain,  that  every 
congregation  ordinally  joining  together  in  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God,  is  a  true  visible  church  of  Christ.  2.  That 
all  such  churches  are  in  all  ecclesiasticsil  matters  equal, 
and  ought  to  have  tlie  same  officers,  administrations,  orders, 
anu  forms  of  worship.  %  That  Christ  has  not  subjected 
any  church  to  any  other  superior  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
than  to  that  which  is  within  itself,  so  that  if  a  whole  church 
should  err  in  any  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  no  other 
churches  or  spiritual  officers,  have  power  to  censure  or 
punish  them,  but  are  only  to  counsel  and  advise  them.  4. 
That  every  church  ought  to  have  her  own  spiritual  officers 
and  ministers  resident  with  her;   and  those  such  as  9X» 
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enjoined  by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament^  and  no  other. 
5.  That  every  church  ought  to  have  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  spiritual  officers.  6.  That  if  particular  churches  err 
in  this  choice^  none  but  the  civil  magistrate  has  power 
to  controut  them,  and  oblige  them  to  make  a  better  choice* 
7.  That  ecclesiastical  officers  or  ministers  in  one  church, 
ought  not  to  bear  any  ecclesiastical  office  in  another; 
and  they  are  not  to  forsake  their  callings  without  just 
cause,  and  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  congregation ; 
but  if  the  congregation  will  not  hearken  to  reason,  they 
are  then  to  api)cal  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  is  bound 
to  jjrocure  them  justice.  8.  That  a  church  having  chosen 
its  spiritual  governors,  ought  to  live  in  all  canonical  obe- 
dience to  them,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  if 
any  of  them  be  suspended,  or  unjustly  deprived,  by 
other  ecclesiastical  officers,  they  are  humbly  to  pray  the 
magistrate  to  restore  them ;  and  if  they  cannot  obtain  it, 
they  are  to  own  them  to  be  their  spiritual  guides  to  the 
death,  though  they  are  rigorously  deprived  of  their  ministry 
and  service.  9.  Th^t  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  churches 
warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  are  not  repugnant  to  civil 
government,  whether  monarchical,  aristcicratical  or  demo- 
cratical ;  and  we  renounce  all  jurisdiction  that  is  repugnant 
or  derogatory  to  any  of  these,  especially  to  the  monarchy  of 
this  kingdom/' 

Concerning  the  ministers  of  the  wordy  and  eiders,-^ 
I .  They  hold,  that  the  pastors  of  particular  congregations 
are  the  higliest  spiritual  officers  in  the  church,  over  whom 
there  is  no  superior  pastor  but  Jesus  Christ.  2.  That  no 
pastor  ought  to  exercise,  or  accept  of  any  civil  jurisdiction 
or  authority,  but  ought  to  be  wholly  employed  in  spiritual 
offices  and  duties  to  that  congregation  over  which  he  is 
set.  3.  That  the  supreme  office  of  the  pastor  is  to  preach 
the  word  publicly  to  the  congregation;  and  that  the 
people  of  God  ought  not  to  acknowledge  any  for  their 
pastors  that  are  not  able  by  preaching  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  word  of  God  to  them.  4.  That  in  public  wor- 
ship the  pastor  only  is  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  congregation 
to  God  in  i)rayer ;  and  that  the  people  are  only  to  testify 
their  assent  by  the  word  Amen.  6.  That  the  church  has 
no  power  to  unposc  upon  }\ct  pastors  or  officers,  any  other 
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ceremonies  or  injunction,  than  what  Christ  has  qipointed. 
7.  That  in  every  church  there  should  also  be  a  doctor  to 
instruct  and  catechize  the  ignonmt  in  the  main  prindpici 
of  religion.  8.  They  iiold,  that  the  congr^ation  should 
choose  other  officers  as  assistants  to  the  ministers  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  who  are  jointly  with  the  mi- 
nisters  to  be  overseers  in  the  manners  and  coavemtioQ 
of  all  the  congregation.  9.  That  these  are  to  be  diosen 
out  of  the  gravest,  and  most  discreet  members,  who  are  4ao 
of  some  note  in  the  world,  and  able,  if  possible,  to  maintain 
themselves. 

Concerning  the  civil  magistrate. — 1.  They  hold,  that 
the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  have  supreme  ci^il  povi'er 
over  all  the  churches  within  his  dominions :  but  that  aa 
he  is  a  christian,  he  ought  to  be  a  member  of  some  one 
of  them;  which  is  not  in  the  least  derogatory  to  his 
civil  supremacy.  2.  That  all  ecclesiastical  officers  are 
punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate,  for  the  abuse  of  their 
ecclesiastical  offices;  and  much  more  if  they  intrude 
upon  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  tlie  cinl  authority. 
3.  Tliey  hold  the  Pope  to  be  anti-christ,  because  he 
usurps  the  suprcm&cy  over  Kings  and  princes;  and 
therefore  all  that  defend  the  popish  faith,  and  that 
arc  for  tolerating  that  religion,  are  secret  enemies  of  the 
King's  supremacy.  i,  'T\\2X  all  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  officials,  &c.  hold  their  offices  and  functions,  at 
the  King's  will  and  pleasure,  merely  jure  htimano;  and 
whosoever  holdeth,  that  the  King  may  not  remove  them, 
nnd  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  is  an  enemy  to  hb 
supremacy. 

L#et  the  reader  now  judge,  whether  there  was  sufficient 
ground  for  the  calumny  and  reproach  that  was  cast  upon 
tlie  puritans  of  these  times.  But  their  adversaries  having 
often  charged  them  with  denying  the  supremacy,  and  with 
claiming  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the  King  himself,  they 
published  another  pamphlet  this  summer,  entitled  '^  pro- 
testation of  the  King's  supremacy,  made  in  the  name  of  the 
alHictcd  ministers,  and  opiK>sed  to  the  shamefiil  cahunnia- 
tions  of  tlic  prelates."  To  which  was  annexed,  an  humble 
petition  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
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But  thodgh  tbe  principles  of  submission  are  laid  down 
wkh  great  latitude,  and  though  the  practice  of  the  Puritans 
was   agreeable  to  them,    yet  their  enemies   did   noi  fail 
to  charge  them  with  disloyalty,  with  sedition,  and  uith  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  state.     Upon  which  the  ministers 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  publislied  another  small  treatise,  en* 
titled,   "  A  remoral  of  certain  imputations  laid   upon  the 
ministers,   &c."    in  whicii   they  say,  '"  Let  the   Bishops 
silt  well  our  courses  since  his  Majesty's  happy  entrance  in 
among  ua,  and  let  the  name  wherein  wc  have  done  aught 
that  may  justly  be  said  ill  to  become  the   ministers    of 
Jesus  Christ.     Have  we  drawn  any  sword  ?   Have  we  raised 
any  tumult  ?    Have  we  jcaised  any  threats  ?    Hath  the  state 
1>een  put  into  any  fear  or  hazard  through  us?    Manifold 
disgmces  have  been  cast  upon  us,  and  wc  have   endured 
Aem ;  the  liberty  of  our  ministry  hath  been  taken  from  us, 
Old,  though   wrth  bleeding  hearts,  we  have  sustained  it. 
We  have  been  cast  out  of  oiur  houses,  and  deprived  of  our 
<Mniinary   maintenance,  yet  have  we  blo>;\'n  no  trumpet  of 
sedition.    These  things  have  gone  very   near  us,  and  yet 
ad  we  never  so  much  as  entertain  a  thought  of  violence. 
The  tmth  is,  wc  have  petitioned  the  King  and  state ;  and 
who  hath  reason   to  deny  us  that  liberty  ?  we  have  craved 
of  the  prelates  to  deal  with  us  according  to  law;  and  is  not 
diis  the  common  benefit  of  every  subject?  We  have  besought 
diem  to  convince  our  consciences  by  scripture.     Alas  !  what 
would  they  have  us  to  do  ?   Will  they  have  us  content  our- 
adves  with  this  only,  that  they  are  Bishops,  and  therefore 
tor  their  greatness  ought  to  be  yielded  to  ?  The  weight  of 
episcopal  power  may  oppress  us  but  cannot  convince  us.'' 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  the  Puritans  were  the 
King's  ^thfiil  subjects';  that  they  complied  to  the  utmost 
Hmit  of  their  consciences,  and  that  when  they  could  not 
obey  they  were  content  to  suffer.  Here  are  no  princi- 
ples inconsistent  with  the  public  safety ;  no  marks  of  he- 
xesy,  im[nety  or  seditidh;  no  charges  of  ignorance,  or 
B^ect  of  duty;  how  unreasonable  then  must  it  be,  to 
silence  and  deprive  such  men  ?  to  shut  them  up  in  prison^ 
or  send  them  with  their  families  a-begging,  while  tiieir 
pulpit^doors  were  to  be  shut  up,  and  there  was  a  fEunine  in 
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Bumy  parts  of  the  country,  not  of  bmd,  bat  of  the  woid  off 
the  Lord  y  yot  these  honest  men  were  not  only  persecuted  it 
home,  hut  restnuned  from  retiring  into  his  Majesty's  dovi- 
mons  abroad ;  for  when  the  ecclesiasticri  courts  had  drifCB 
them  from  their  habitations  and  livelihood,  and  were  still 
hunting  them  by  their  infcvmers  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  several  families  crossed  the  ocean  to  Viiginia, 
and  invited  Uieir  friends  to  follow }  but  Bancroft  being  in-  - 
finmed  that  great  numbers  were  preparing  to  #!*n^f<r, 
obtained  a  proclamation  prohibiting  them  to  transport  them- 
selves to  Virginia,  without  a  special  licence  from  the  King^ 
a  severity  hardly  to  be  parallelled  !  nor  was  it  ever  imitated 
jfk  this  country  except  by  Archbbhop  Laud. 

Hie  Isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  having  enjoyed  tht^ 
dbcipline  of  the  French  churches  without  disturbance,  all 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  upon  the  accession  of  the  pieseiit 
King,  addressed  his  Majesty  for  a  confirmatioii  of  it ;  whick 
he  was  pleased  to  grant  by  a  letter  under  the  privy  seal. 
But  Bancroft  and  some  of  his  brethreii  the  bishoips,  hawing 
possessed  the  King  with  the  necessity  of  a  general  unifcr- 
mity  throughout  all  his  dominions,  these  blands  were  to  be 
included ;  accordingly  Sir  John  Peyton,  a  zealous  chnrdi- 
man,  was  appointed  governor,  with  secret  instructions  to 
root  out  the  Geneva  discipline,  and  plant  the  EngGsh 
liturgy  and  ceremonies  in  its  room..  This  gentleman  tdcing 
advantage  of  the  synod's  appointing  a  minister  to  a  vacant 
living  according  to  custom,  protested  against  it,  as  injurious 
to  the  King's  prerogative,  and  complained  to  court,  that 
the  Jersey  ministers  had  usurped  the  patronage  of  the  bene* 
ficcs  of  the  island;  that  they  admitted  men  to  livings  with* 
out  the  form  of  presentation,  which  was  a  loss  to  the  crown 
in  its  first  firuits ;  that  by  the  connivance  or  allowance  off 
former  governors,  they  exercised  a  kind  of  arbitrary  juris- 
^ction;  and  therefore  prayed  that  his  Majesty  would  settk 
the  English  discipline  among  them.  The  Jersey  ministen 
alleged  in  their  own  defence,  that  the  presentation  to 
livings  was  a  branch  of  their  discipline,  that  the  payment 
of  first  fruits  and  tenths  had  never  been  demanded  since 
they  were  disengaged  from  the  see  of  Constance ;  and  they 
pleaded  hb  Majest/s  royal  confirmation  of  their  discipline. 
But  this  pious  King  had  very  little  regard  to  promises,  oalhi^ 
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or  charttay  when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arbitrary  de- 
aigna;    he  ordered  therefore  his  ecclesiastical  officers  to 
pursue  his  instructions  in  the  most  eflfectnal  manner.    Ac- 
cordingly they  took  the  presentations  to  vacant  livings  into 
their  own  hands^  without  con*alting  the  presbytery ;  they 
annulled  the  oath,   whereby    all   ecclesiastical    and  •civil 
officers  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
discipline ;  and  whereas  all  who  received  the  holy  sacra- 
ment were  required  to  subjscribe  to  the  allowance  of  the 
general  form  of  church  government  in  that  island,  the 
King's   attorney-general  and   his  friends  now  refused  it, 
Tleir  elders  likewise  were  cited  into  the  tenlporal  courts 
and  stripped  of  their  privileges ;   nor  had  they  much  better 
quarter  in  the  consistory,  for  the  governor  and  jurats  made 
die  decrees  of  that  court  ineffectual,  by  reversing  them  in 
the  Town-HalL    C<Hnplaint  being  made  to  the  court  of 
these  innovations,  the  King  sent  them  word,  that  to  avoid 
all  disputes  for  the  future,  he  was  determined  to  revive  the 
office  and  authority  of  a  dean,  and  to  establish  the  English 
Common  Prayer  Book  among  them,  which  he  did  accord- 
^y ;  and  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  whose 
they  were,  to  draw  up  some  canons  for  the  dean's 
direction  in  the  exercbe  of  his  government ;   which  being 
done,  and  confirmed  by  the  King,  their  former  privileges 
woe  extingubhed.      Whereupon  niany   left  the    islands 
mod  retired  into  France  and  Holland ;  however  otiiers  made 
«  riiift  to  support  their  discipline  after  a  manner  in  the 
Uand  of  Guernsey,  where  the  episcopal  reguktions  could 
not  take  place. 

Mr.  Parker,    a  puritan    minister    already    mentioned, 
published  this  year  a  very  learned  treatise  "  of  the  cross 
in  baptism/'    But  the  Bishops  instead  of  answering  it, 
penuaded  the  King  to  issue  a  proclamation,  with  an  ofler 
of  a  reward  for  apprehending  him,  which  obliged  him  'to 
abscond.    A  treacherous  servant  of  the  family  iiaving  in- 
Ibnned  the  officers  where  he  had  retired,  they  came  and 
aearched  the  house,  but  by  the  special  providence  of  God 
he  was  preserved,  tiie  only  room  they  neglected  to  search 
bring  that  in  which  he  was  concealed,  from  whence  he 
Iseard  them  quarreling;  and  swearing  at  one  another;  one 
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sayingy  they  had  not  searched  thai  roomy  and  another  con- 
fidently asserting  the  contrary,  and  refusing  to  sufier  it  ^ 
be  searched  over  agiin.  Had  he  been  taken  he  had  been 
cast  into  prison,  where  without  doubt  he  must  have  die^L 
When  he  got  into  Holhi'^d  he  would  have  been  choaen 
minister  of  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam,  but  the  ma* 
gistrates  being  afraid  of  disobliging  King  James,  he  went  to 
Doesburgh,  and  liecame  minister  of  that  garrison,  where  hie 
departed  this  life. 

Tills  year  died  the  famous  Dr.  John  Raynolds,  King's 
.professor  in  Oxford,  at  first  a  zealous  papist,  while  his 
brother  William  was  a  protestant,  but  by  conference  and 
disputation  tlie  brothers  converted  each  other,  William 
dying  an  inveterate  papist,  and  John  an  eminent  protes- 
tant. He  was  born  in  De  vonshire,  and  educated  in  Corpu* 
Chrisii  College  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  presi- 
dent. He  was  a  prodigy  for  reading,  his  memory  beii^  a 
living  library.  Dr.  Hall  used  to  say,  that  his  memory  and 
leading  were  near  a  miracle.  He  had  turned  over  all  wiitccs 
profane  and  ecclesiastical,  as  councils,  fathers,  hiatories,  &c» 
He  was  a  critic  in  the  languages ;  of  a  sharp  wit  and  inde- 
fatigable industry ;  his  piety  and  sanctity  of  life  were  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  learned  Cracanthorp  used  to  say, 
that  to  name  Raynolds  was  to  commend  virtue  itself.  Yet 
he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  modesty  and  humility.  la 
short  says  the  Oxford  historian,  nothing  can  be  spoken 
against  him,  but  that  he  was  the  pillar  of  puritanism,  and 
the  grand  fiivourer  of  non-conformity.  At  lei^gth  after  a 
severe  and  mortified  life,  he  died  in  his  college,  nged  sixty<r 
eighty  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary'^^  diurch. 

Soon  after  died  tlie  famous  Mi.  Brightmon,  author  of 
a  commentary  upon  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Revela- 
tions. He  was  born  at  Nottingham,  and  bred  in  Queen*4 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  champion  for  noa- 
conformity  to  the  ceremonies  He  wns  aften%*ards  pre* 
sented  by  Sir  J.  Osbourne  to  the  rectoiy  of  Haunes  in 
Bedfordshire,  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  haid 
study,  and  constant  application  to  his  charge,  as  iar  as  his 
conscience  would  admits    His  life,  says  Mr«  Fuller,  was 

^  ilical;  his  learning  uncommon ;  he  was  a  close  studenty 
tie  stature,  and  such  a  paster  of  himself,  that  he  was 
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never  known  to  be  moved  with  auger.  Hjs  daily  diiicourse 
was  against  episcopal  government,  whicb  he  prophesied 
would  shortly  be  overthrown,  and  the  government  of  the 
ftreign  piotestant  churches  erected  in  its  place.  '  He  died 
suddenly  upon  the  road,  as  he  was  riding  with  Sir  J« 
Osboume  in  his  coach,  by  a  sudden  obstruction  of  the  liver 
or  gall,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

The  King  having  given  the  reins  of  the  church  into  the 
hands  of  the  prelates  and  their  dependants,  these  in  return 
b^ame  zealous  champions  for  the  prerogative,  both  in  the 
{Uilpit  and  from  the  press.    Two  books  were  published  this 
year,  which  maintained  the  most   extravagant  maxims  of 
arbitnuy  power ;  one  wrote  by  Cowcl,  vicar  general  to  tlie 
Archbishop,  wherein  he  affirms — U  'fint  the  King  is  not 
b^tuid  liy  the  laws,  or  by  his  coronation  oath.     2.  That  he  . 
i&  not  obliged  to  call  parliaments  to  make  laws,  but  may 
dli  it  without  thein.    3.  That  it  is  a  great  favour  to  admit 
the  consent  of  the  subject  in  giving  subsidies.    Tlie  other, 
1^  Dr.  Biaekwood'a  clergyman,  who  maintained  that  the 
£i]^lish  were  all  slaves   from  the  Norman  conquest.    The 
parliament  would  have  brought  the  authors  to  justice,  but 
the  KiMig  protected  them  by  proroguing  the  houses  in  dis- 
ptatfiMPe :  and  to  supply  his  necessities  began  to  raise  poney 
hf  inotkOfoiivs  of  divers  mnnuiactures,  to  the  unspeakable 
prejudice  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

This  year  died  tlie  famous  Jacobus  Arminius,  divinity 
pnrfessor  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  who  gave  birth  to 
the  famous  sect  still  called  by  his  name.  He  was  born  at 
Ondewater,  1560.  His  parents  dying  in  his  infancy,  he 
was  educated  at  the  public  expence  by  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam,  and  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  that  city  in  1588.  Being  desired  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fiessoi*s  of  Franequcr  to  confute  a  trt»atise  of  Beza's  upon 
the.  supralapsarian  scheme  of  predestination,  he  fell  himself 
into  the  contrary,  sentiment.  In  1600,  he  was  called  to 
succeed  Junius  in  tlie  divinity  chair  of  Leyden,  and  waS  the 
first  who  was  solemnly  created  doctor  of  divinity  in  that 
University.  Here  liis  notions  concerning  predestination  and 
grace,  and  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption,  met  with  a 
powerful  opposition  from  Gomarus  and  others.     But  though 
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his  disciples  increased  prodigioutly  in  a  few  yean,  yet  Ae  • 
troubles  he  met  with  from  Ids  adversaries,  and  the  ettacka 
made  upon  his  character  and  reputation,  broke  hb  spirits,  ao 
that  he  sunk  into  a  melancholy  disorder,  attended  with  a 

complication  of  distempers,  which  hastened  hb  end,  after 
he  had  been  professor  six  years,  and  had  lived  forty-nine. 
He  is  represented  as  a  divine  of  considerable  leamiB|^ 
piety  and  modesty,  far  from  going  the  length  of  his  suc- 
cessors, farsthi^j  EpiscopfiSj  and  CmrelUcus ;  yet  Ul 
doctrines  occasioned  such  confusion  in  that  country,  aa 
could  not  be  terminated  without  a  national  synod,  and  pro- 
duced great  distractions  in  the  Church  of  England, 'as  will 
be  seen  hereafter, 

In  the  parliament  wiiich  met  this  summer,  the  spirit  of 
English  liberty  began  to  revive ;  one  of  the  members  maAe 
a  bold  speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  containing  a  par- 
ticular representation  of  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  attempts  made  for  the  redress  of  them.  * 

But  to  put  a  stop  to  such  dangerous  speeches,  ihe  Kitig 
summoned  both  houses  to  Whitehall,  and  told  them  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  govern  by  the  absolute  power  of  a 
King,  though  he  knew  the  power  of  Kings  was  like  -the 
divine  power  ^  for,  says  his  Majesty,  as  God  can  create 
and  destroy,  make  and  unmake  at  hb  pleasure,  so  kingt 
can  give  life  and  dcathy  judge  all  and  be  judged  2y  immej 
they  can  exalt  and  abase;  and  like  men  at  chess,  m&ke  a 
paum  take  a  bishop  or  a  knight.  After  this  he  says,  as  it 
was  blasphemy  to  dispute  what  God  might  do,  so  it  waa 
sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  King  might  do  in  the 
height  of  his  power.  He  commanded  them  therefore  not^ 
to  meddle  with  the  main  points  of  government,  which  would 
be  to  lessen  his  crafty  who  had  been  thirty  years  at  hb 
trade  in  Scotland,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven' 
years  in  England. 

The  parliament  not  terrified  with  this  high  language,  went 
on  steadily  in  asserting  their  rights;  and  t^i'enty  of  the 
lower  house  presented  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  de- 
clare,-—*^ That  whereas  they  had  first  received  a  message, 
and  since  hy  his  Majesty's  speech  had  been  commanded  to 
refiiiiii  from  del>4i^ing  upon  things  relating  to  the  chief 
points  of  govcrnmcui ;  they  do   hold  it   their  undoubted 
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bright  tx>  examine  into  the  grievances  of  the  subject,  and  to 
enquire  into  their  own  rights  and  properties,  as  well  as  his 
Bfajesty's  prerogative  :  and  they  most  humbly  and  instantly 
]>eseech  his  gracious  Majesty,  that  without  oifence  to  the 
mme,  they  may  according  to  the  undoubted  right  and 
Kberty  of  parliament,  proceed  in  their  intended  course 
against  the  late  new  impositions.  But  the  King  instead 
•of  coQCttrring  with  his  parliament,  was  so  disgusted  with 
their  remonstrance,  that  he  dissolved  them,  without  passing 
any  one  act  this  session,  after  they  had  continued  above  six 
years ;  and  was  so  out  of  humour  with  the  spirit  of  English 
liberty  that  was  growing  in  the  houses,  that  he  resolved  if 
possible  to  govern  without  parliaments  for  the  future.  This 
was  done  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft  and  other  servile  court 
flatters,  and  was  the  beginning  of  that  mischief,  says  Wil- 
son, which  when  it  came  to  a  fuU  ripeness,  made  such  a 
bloody  tincture  in  both  kingdoms  as  never  will  be  got  Out 
^  the  BislK^s'  lawn  sleeves« 

-  FVom  the  time  that  James  came  to  the  English  tlirone 
and  long  before,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Heylin,  his  Majesty 
kad  prcgected  the  restoring  episcopacy  in  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
hud,  and  reducing  the  two  kingdoms  to  one  uniform  go- 
vernment and  discipline;  for  this  purpose  Archbishop 
Bancroft  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  him,  and 
ecMmipted  one  Norton,  an  English  bookseller  at  Edinburgh, 
to  betray  the  Scots  afiairs  to  him,  as  he  confessed  with 
tears  at  his  examination.  Upon  his  Majesty's  arrival  in 
England  he  took  all  occasions  to  discover  his  aversion  to  the 
Soots  preshyterians,  taxing  them  with  sauciness,  ill-manners, 
and  an  implacable  enmity  to  kingly  power ;  he  nominated 
bishops  to  the  thirteen  Scots  bishoprics  which  himself  had 
formerly  abolished;  but  their  revenues  being  annexed  to 
the  crown,  their  dignities  were  little  more  than  titular.  In 
the  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  IGOG^  his  Majesty  obtained 
an  act  to  restore  the  bishops  to  their  temporalities,  and  to 
repeal  the  act  of  annexation;  by  which  they  were  restored 
to  their  votes  in  parliament,  and  had  the  title  of  lords  of 
parliament,  contrary  to  the  sense  both  of  clergy  and  laity. 

In  the  convention  at  Linlithgow,  consisting  of  noble- 
men, statesmen,  and  some  court  ministers,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Bishops  should  be  perpetual  moderators  of  the  kirk 
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asseinlilics,  under  certiua  cautions,  and  with  a  dcchntioii 
that  they  had  no  |)ur|X)sc  to  subvert  the  discipline  of  Ae 
kirk,  or  ti»  exorcise  any  tyrannous  or  unlawful  juriadictioii 
over  their  brethren ;  but  the  body  of  the  ministcn  beii^ 
Mfieusy  at  this,  anotlier  convention  was  held  at  IdnUtligoir, 
and  a  conuiiittce  ai)|)ointed  to  compromise  the  diffeienct; 
who,  when  they  met  debated,  1.  Whether  the  modertttan 
of  kirk  assenildies  ^liouid  be  constant  or  circular;  and  2. 
\>'lu'ihei  the  caveats  should  be <)bser>'ed«  But  coming  to  Hi 
agreement,  they  adjourned  to  Striveling,  where  the  Biaiiopi 
witl)  ^reat  difUeuhy  carried  their  point.  And  to  increase 
tlieir  |K.wer,  liis  Majesty  pleased  next  year,  contrary  to  law, 
to  put  the  high  commission  into  their  liands.  Still  they 
wanted  the  sanction  of  n  general  ussembly,  and  a  spiritual 
character. — To  obtain  the  former  an  assembly  was  held  at 
Ghisgow,  means  having  been  used  by  the  courtiers  to  model 
it  to  their  mind.  In  tluit  costly  assembly  the  Bishops  were 
declared  moderators  in  every  diocesan  assembly,  and  they  ov 
their  deputies,  moderators  in  their  weekly  exercises;  ordina- 
tion and  deprivation  of  ministers,  visitation  of  kirks,  excommu- 
nication andalisolution,  with  presentations  to  benefices,  were 
pinned  to  the  lawn  sleeves  ;  and  it  was  farther  voted,  1.  That 
everv  minister  at  his  entrv  shall  swear  obedience  to  his 
ordinary,  i?.  That  no  minister  shall  preach  or  speak 
against  the  acts  of  this  assembly ;  3.  That  the  question  of 
the  p;irity  or  im]xirity  of  pistons  shall  not  be  mentioned  in 
tlie  pulpit  under  pain  of  deprivation.  This  was  a  vast 
advance  upon  the  constitution  of  the  kirk. 

To  obtain  a  spiritual  character  superior  to  the  order  of 
presbyters,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Bishops  elect  shouM 
be  consecrated  by  some  of  the  same  order ;  for  this  purpose 
the  fs^nfr  sent  for  three  of  them  into  England,  and  issued  a 
connnission  uikder  the  great  seal  to  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  Wath  and  Wells,  and  Rochester,  requiring  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  consecration  according  to  the  English  ordinal : 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Ely,  wiis  of  opinion,  tliat  before  their 
consecration  they  ought  to  be  made  priests,  because  they 
had  not  been  ordained  by  a  Bislmp.  This  the  Scots  divines 
were  unwilling  to  admit,  through  fear  of  the  consequences 
anionic  their  own  count rvmen  ;  for  what  must  thev  conclude 
concerning  the  ministers  of  Scotland,  if  their  ordination  as 
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vms.  not  valid?  Bancroft  thapetoe  yielded;  that 
ivhert  Bishops  could  not  be  had^  ordinattion  l^  presbyters 
j&nst  be  valid,  otherwise  the  character  of  the  ministers  in 
most  :of  the  refomied  churches  might  be  questioned.'  Abbotj 
Biahop  of  London,  and .  others  were  of  opinion,  that  there* 
pma  no  necessity  of  ])asfiing  tlirough  the  inferior  orders  of 
deacon  and  priest,  but  that  the  episcopal  character  might 
be  conveyed  at  once,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  St« 
Ambvosc)  Nectai'ius,  Eucherius,  and  others,  who  from  mere 
lay-men  were  ad>'&nced  at  once  into  the.  episcopal  cliair. 
But  whether  this  supposition  docs  tiot  rather  weaken  the 
arguttM^ts  of  Bishops,  bei:;g  a  distinct  order  from  presby* 
lek^  I  leave  with  the  reader.  However  the  Scots  divines 
were  consecrated,  and  upon  their  return  into  Scotland  con- 
veyed tlieir  new  character  in  the  same  manner  to  their 
W^hren.  Thus  the  King,  by  an  usurped  supremacy  over 
ik»  hirk'  of  Scotland,  and  otlier  violent  and  indirect  means, 
subverted  their  ecclesiastical  constitution ;  and  contrary  toi 
the  genius  of  the  j>eople,  and  the  protestation  of  the  general 
assembly,  the  bishops  were  made  lords  of  council,  lords  of 
parliament,  and  lords  commissioners  in  causes  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  but  with  all  their  high  titles  they  sat  uneasy  in  their 
chairs,  being  generally  hated  both  by  jthe  ministers  and 
people.  •    . 

About  ten  days  after  this  consecration,  Bancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  departed  this  life ;  he  was  born  at 
Faniworth,  in  Lanciishire,  and  educated  in  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  first  chaplain  to  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Tcversham,  near  Cambridge, 
In  l.iS5,  he  proceeded  D.  D.  and  being  ambitious  of  prefer- 
ment, jL^ot  into  the  service  of  Sir  C.  Hutton,  by  whose 
recommendation  he  was  made  prebendry  of  Westminster. 
Here  he  signaliyxd  himself  by  preaching  against  the  Puri- 
tans ;  a  sure  way  to  preferment  in  those  tinR's.  He  aho 
wrote  against  their  discipline ;  and  was  the  first  in  the 
Church  of  Enghind  \vho  openly  maintained  the  divine  right 
of  the  order  of  bishops.  While  he  sat  in  the  high  commis- 
sion, he  distinguished  himself  by  an  uncommon  zeal  against 
the  non-conformists,  for  wlvieh  he  was  prefeiTed,  first  to  the 
bishopric  of  Ix»n(lon,  and  ujion  Whitgift's  decease  to  tlic 
see   of  Canterbury  3   how  he  behaved  in    that  high  station 
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Ims  been  sufficiently  related.  Thb  prdiM  Icfk  bdind  him 
DO  extraordinaiy  chmnctcr  Ibr  piety,  letraiiig^  botpitalityy  or 
my  other  episcopal  quality.  He  was  of  a  roagh  inflcxibk 
temper,  yet  a  tool  of  the  prerogatiTe,  aad  an  enemy  to  dw 
laws  and  constitution  of  hb  country.  Some  have  lepceseaft- 
ed  him  as  inclined  to  popery,  because  he  maintained  aetenl 
secular  priests  in  his  own  house ;  but  this  was  done,  sayv 
hb  advocates,  to  keep  up  the  contiuieisy  between  tboa 
and  the  Jesuits.  Lord  Clarendon  mys,  that  he  undentool 
the  church  excellently  well,  that  he  luMi  almoet  rescned  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Calvinian  party,  and  very  modi 
subdued  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  non-ccmfbrmbt ;  and  that 
he  countenanced  men  of  leamiDg.  Hb  lordship  m^giit 
have  added,  that  he  was  covetous,  passionate,  ill-natured, 
and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  good  men ;  that  he  laid  aside  the 
hospitality  becoming  a  bbhop,  and  lived  without  state  or 
equipage,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  satire  upon 
death. 

Here  lies  hb  grace  in  cold  cky  clad. 
Who  died  for  ii'ant  of  what  he  hadw 
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4Mibot  succeeds  Bancroft. — Heretics  btimt. — Siate  of  the 
Court.— Death  of  the  Prince  of  fTaks.^IUformntion 
if*  Ireland. — Scots  Settletnent  in  Ireland. — Rise  of 
Independents  in  England. — 7%«  Kifig  preaches  in  the 
Star--  Chamber. — Synod  of  Dort. — Proceedings  in  Scot- 
land.— Book  of  Sports. — Puntans  settle  in  Neu^Eng-- 
land. — Rise  of  Americans  at  Court. — The  King's  arbi" 
trary  behaviour. — Laws  agiiinst  Papists  relaxed^-^ 
-  Remarks. — Archbishop  Abbot  accidently  kills  a  Man 
and  retires  from  Court. — Spanish  Match. — A  New 
Parliament.— The  King^s  Death.— State  of  Religion 
•  during  his  Reign. — The  Character  of  King  James.— 
Character  of  his  Court. 

"DANCROFT  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Gborgb  Abbot, 
•^^  Bishop  of  London,  a  divine  of  a  quite  different  spirit 
horn  his  predecessor.  A  sound  protestaot,  a  thorough 
Cklvinist,  an  avowed  enemy  to  fopetf,  and  even  «us- 
pected  of  puritanism,  because  he  relaxed  the  penal  laws, 
whereby  says  Lord  Clarendon,  ^  He  unravelled  all  that 
his  predecessor  had  been  doing  for  many  years,  who  if  he 
had  lived  a  little  longer,  would  have  subdued  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  non-conformists,  and  extinguished  that  fire 
in  England  which  had  been  kindled  at  Geneva ;  but  A3)bot 
•considered  the  christian  religion  no  otherwise  than  as  it 
abhorred  and  reviled  popery,  and  valued  those  men  most 
who  did  that  most  furiously.  He  enquired  but  little  after 
the  strict  observation  of  the  dbcipline  of  the  church,  or 
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conformity  to  the  articles  or  canons  established,  and  did  not 
think  so  ill  of  the  presbyteriaii  discipline  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  but  if  men  prudently  fortxMre  a  public  reviling  at  the 
hierarchy  and  ecclesiastic^  government,  they  were  secure 
from  any  inquisition  from  him,  and  were  equally  preferred. 
His  house  wus  a  sanctuary  to  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  facti- 
ous party,  and  he  licenced  their  pernicious  writings."  TUs 
b  the  heavy  charge  brought  against  one  of  the  most  religioiia 
and  venerable  prelates  of  his  age,  and  a  steady  friend  of  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  If  Abbot's  moderate- 
measures  had  been  constantly  pursued,  tlie  liberties  of  Eng- 
land had  been  secured,  popery,  discountenanced,  and  the 
church  prevented  from  running  into  those  excesses,  which 
first  proved  its  reproach  and  afterwards  its  ruin. 

Upon  the  death  of  Armiuius,  the  curators  of  tlie 
University  of  Leyden  chose  Couradus  Vorstius  his  suc- 
cessor. .  Tills  divine  liad  published  a  very  exceptionable 
treatise  concerning  the  nature  and  properties  of  God,  in 
which  he  maintained,  that  God'  had  a  body ;  and  denied 
his  proper  immensity  and  omniscionce,  as  they  are  com- 
monly understood.  He  maintained  the  divine  Being  to  be 
limited  and  rcstniinccl,  and  ascribed  quantity  and  mag- 
nittide  to  him.  The  clergy  of  Amsterdam  remonstTRted 
to  the  states  against  his  settlement  at  Leyden,  the  coutitry 
being  already  too  much  divided  about  the  Arininian  tenets. 
To  strengthen  their  hands  they  applied  to  the  English 
ambassador  to  represent  the  case  to  King  James;  and 
prevailed  with  the  curators  to  defer  his  induction  into  the 
professorship  till  his  Majesty  had  read  over  his  book; 
which  having  done,  he  declared  Vorstius  to  be  an  arch* 
heretic,  a  pest,  a  monster  of  1)lasphcinics :  and  to  shew- 
his  detestation  of  his  book,  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  pub- 
licly in  St.  Paul's  chur<'h-yar(l,  and  at  both  Universities ; 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  the  States  on  this  occa- 
sion he  says,  "  As  (lOtl  has  honoured  us  with  the  title 
of  defender  of  the  faith,  so,  if  you  incline  to  retain 
Vorstius  any  longer,  we  shall  be  obliged  not  only  to  sepa- 
rate and  cut  ourselves  off  from  such  false  and  heretical 
churches,  but  likewise  to  call  upon  all  the  rest  of  the 
reformed  churches  to  enter  upon  the  same  common  con- 
sultation, how  we  may  best  extinguish  aiid  send  back  to  ' 
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IieU  these  curaed  (Axminian)  heresies  that  hare  newly 
broken  forth.  And  as  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be  neoesai- 
tated  to  forbid  all  the  yoiith  of  our  subjecti  to  firequent 
an  uA&versit]'  that  is  so  infected  as  that  of  Leyden.**  His 
Majesty  also  sent  over  sundry  other  nielnorials,  in  which  he 
styles  Vorstius  a  wicked  Atheist;  Anninius  an  enemy  to 
God.  And-  Bertius  having  wrote  that  the  saints  might 
jEdl  from  grace,  be  said  the  autlkw  was  worthy  of  the 
fire. 

At  length  the  King  published  liis  poyal  deelaration  in 
aever^d  languages,  containing  an  account  of  all  he  had 
done  in  the  afiair  of  Vorstius,  with  his  reasons;  wUch 
were,  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  (Sod,  his  krve  for  his  friends 
jmd  alliei^  and  tear  for  the  saine  contagion  in  his  4iwii 
kiqgdom;  but  tlieir  high  Mightinesses  did  not  like  his 
:inteaneddling  so  far  in  their  affiiirs.  However,  Vorstius 
was  .dismissed  to  Gouda,  where  he  Uved  privately  till  the 
iiynod  .of  Dort,  when  he  was  baninhed  the  seven . provisoes ; 
lie  then  xetired  to  Tonningea,  whtf  e  be  died  a  piofesscid 
Socinian. 

His  Majesty  had  a  further  c^p(Htunity  of  discovimc^ 
liis  zeal  against  heresy  this  yeax^  upon  two  of  his  own 
subjects.  One  was  Bartholomew  jLegate  -uu  Axian;  hie 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  fluent  tcmgue,  CKoellently 
well  versed  in  the  scriptunes,  and  of  an  unblameable 
conversation.  James  himself  asidsome.of  his  Kshq^,  ip 
min  conferred  with  hun,  in  hope  ot  ODnvincing  himofhia 
errors.  Having  lain  a  oonsiderable  time  inKewgate,  he 
was  At  length  brought  before  Bishop  King  in  his  ;caMistQry 
at  Su  Paul's  who  with  other  divines  'and  lawyers  there 
assembled,  declared  him  a  oontunaoioss  and  ohdumfce 
heretic,  and  certified  the  same  into  chancery  by  a  sigQi- 
ficavit,  delivering  him  over  to  the  secMliar  pow^ ;  where* 
iipon  he  was  brought  to  Smilhfield,  and  in  the  jmidst  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  burnt  to  death*  A  partfc>n  was 
afiered  him  at  tbe  stake  if  he  would  recant,  \M  he  xef^jmA 
it. 

Next  month  Edward  Wightmap  of  Burton  upom  TmM^ 
was  convicted  of  heresy  by  Dr.  Neile,  Bjshop  of  CoA^enUyiand 
Idtchfield,  and  was  burnt  at  iiitchfield*  He  was  chained 
iQ  ithe  vnfmX  ^^b    ik^    b^jceiies  of  AliiHi    Cejdttthi% 
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Manichaiis,  and  the  Aatbaptisti.  There  wis  uiocher 
condemned  to  the  fire  for  the  same  heresktj  bnt  the 
constancy  of  the  above-mendoned  tufierera  morii^  pitj 
in  the  spectators,  it  was  thought  better  to  snfler  him  to 
linger  out  a  miserable  life  in  Newgate^  than  awaken  too  fiur 
the  compassions  of  the  people. 

Nothing  was  minded  at  court  but  lusrary  and  difcniaiii. 
The  afiairs  of  the  church  were  left  to  the  Bishops,  and 
the  affairs  of  state  to  subordinate  magistrates^  or  the  diief 
ministers,  while  the  King  himself  sunk  into  a  most  indolent 
and  voluptuous  life,  suffering  himself  to  be  governed  by  a 
favourite,  in  the  choice  of  whom  he  had  no  regard  to 
virtue  or  merit,  but  to  youth,  beauty,  gracefulness  of  per* 
ami,  and  fine  clothes,  &c.  This  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  of  foreign  powers,  who  from  this  time  paid  htm 
very  little  regard.  At  the  same  time  he  was  lavish  and 
pnrfuse  in  hts  expences  and  grants  to  his  hungry  covtieny 
whereby  he  exhausted  hia  exchequer,  and  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  arbitrary  and  illegal  methods  of  raising 
money  by  the  prerogative.  By  these  means  he  lost  die 
hearts  of  his  people,  which  all  his  king-craft  could  never 
recover,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  calamities,  that 
in  the  next  reign  threw  church  and  state  into  such  convul- 
sions, as  threatened  their  final  niin^ 

But  while  the  King  and  his  ministers  were  wounding 
the  protetsant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  lay  the  foundation  of  thdr 
recovery  by  the  marriage  of  the  King's  daughter  Elkabeth 
to  Frederick  V.  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  from  whom 
tbe  present  Royal  family  is  descended.  The  match  was 
promoted  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  and  universally  approved  by 
all  the  Puritans  in  England,  as  the  grand  security  of  the  pio- 
testant  succession  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  from  the  King^i 
son.  Mr.  Echard  says,  they  foretold  by  a  distant  fbra- 
sigfat,  the  succession  of  thb  family  to  the  crown ;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  that  they  were  always  the  delight  of  the 
puritans,  who  prayed  heartily  for  them,  and  upon  all  occa- 
•ions  exerted  themselves  fiur  the  support  of  the  family  in 
their  lowest  circumstances. 

The  solemnity  of    these  nuptiab  was  retarded    some 
VMitha,  by  the  untimely  death  of  Hsnet  Prince  of  \^lef • 
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Sfome  have  suspected  that  the  King  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  though  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  it;  the 
body  being  opened,  his  liver  appeared  white  and  his 
spleen  and  diaphragm  black,  his  gall  without  choler,  and 
Us  lungs  spotted  with  much  corruption,  and  his  head  fiiU 
of  blood  in  some  places,  and  in  others  full  of  water.  It 
is  certain  the  King  was  jealous  of  his  son's  popularity, 
and  asked  one  day,  if  he  would  bury  him  alive;  and  upon 
his  death  commanded,  that  no  person  should  appear  at 
court  in  mourning  for  him.  This  prince  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  persons  of  his  age,  sober^  chaste,  tem- 
perate, religious,  fiill  of  honour  and  probity,  and  never 
keard  to  swear  an  oath :  neither  the  example  of  the  King 
his  fiither,  nor  of  the  whole  courts  was  capable  of  cor- 
rupting him  in  these  respects.  He  had  a  great  soul  full 
of  noble  and  elevated  sentiments,  and  was  as  much  dis- 
pleased with  trifles  as  his  father  was  fond  of  them.  He 
had  frequently  said,  that  **  if  ever  he  mounted  the  throne^ 
his  first  care  should  be  to  try  to  reconcile  the  puritans  to 
die  church  of  England."  As  tins  could  not  be  done 
without  each  party's  making  some  concessions,  and  as 
ioch  a  proceeding  was  directly  contrary  to  the  temper  of 
die  court  and  clergy,  he  was  suspected  to  countenance 
purttanism.  To  say  all  in  one  word.  Prince  Henry  waa 
miU  and  affiible,  though  of  a  warlike  genius,  the  ^ling 
of  the  puritans,  and  of  all  good  men ;  and  though  he  lived 
about  eighteen  years,  no  historian  has  taxed  him  with  any 

Yice. 

To  furnish  the  exchequer  with  money  several  new  pro- 
jects were  set  on  foot.  His  Majesty  created  a  new  order  of 
Knights  Baronets :  the  number  not  to  exceed  two  hundred, 
and  the  expence  of  the  patent  -one  thousand  ninety-fiv& 
pounds.  He  sold  letters  x>&tent  for  monopolies.  He 
obliged  such  as  were  worth  forty  pounds  a  year  to  com- 
pound for  not  being  knights.  He  set  to  sale  the  highest 
honours  and  dignities  of  the  nation  :  the  price  for  a  Baron 
was  ten  thousand  pound;  for  a  Viscount  fifteen  thousand; 
and  twenty  thousand  for  an  Earl.  Those  who  had  defec- 
tive titles  were  obliged  to  compound  to  set  them  right. 
And  finally,  the  star  chamber  raised  their  fines  to  an 
degree.     But  these  projects  not  aoswedng  tke^ 
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Kini^'s  necessities,  ho  was  obliged  nt  last  to  call «  paiKa- 
meut,  Whoii  the  lioiises  met,  they  proceeded  immedUEtely 
to  consi«lcr  of  and  redress  grievances,  upon  which  the 
Kin^  dis<i(»lvt*d  them,  licfore  tliey  had  enacted  one  statnte;. 
and  coniniittt'd  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
hoasc  of  commons  to  prison,  tinthout  admitting  them  to 
hail,  resolving  again  to  raise  money  without  the  aid  of 
{Mirliamcnt. 

This  year  tlie  articles  ^*i    the  church  of  Ireland  were 
ratified  and  confirmed;    the  reformation  of    that  kingdom 
had  made  a  slow  progress  in  the  late  reign,  by  reason  of 
the  wars  between  the  English  and  natives,  and  tlie  small 
proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter.      The  natives  bad  a 
strong   prejudice   against  the  English,  as  coming  into  the 
country  by  conquest ;     and  being  bigotted   papists^    their 
prejudices  were  inflamed  by  Henry  the   Eighth's    throwing, 
off    the  pope's  supremacy,     which  thn.*atened  the  loss  of 
their  religion,   as  well  as  their  civil  liberties.      In  the  reign 
of  Phililp  and  Mary   they  were  more  quiet,  when  a  law  ^v 
passed  against  bringing   in  the  Scots   and  marrying   with 
them,  which  continued  in   force  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,    and  was   a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
the   protestant    religion  in  that  country;   however  an  uni- 
versity was  erected  at  Dublin  in  1593,  and  furnished  with 
learned    professors    from   Cambridge    of    the    calvinistidil 
persuasion.     James  Usher,   afterwards  the  renowned  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  was  the  first  student  who  was  entered  into 
the  college.      The     discipline    of    the   Irish    church   ^'m 
according    to   the    model  of    the  English ;    Bishops  ^-ere 
nominated     to    the    popish    dioceses,    but    their    revenue 
being  alienated,    or  In  the  hands  of  papists,   or  very'much 
diminished    by  the  wars,    they  were  obliged  to  throw  the 
revenues  of  several  bishoprics  together,  to  make  a  toler- 
able  subsistence  for  one.      The  case  was  the  same  with  the 
inferior   clergy,  forty    slullings  a    year  being    a   common 
allowance   for  a  vicar  in  the  province   of  Connaught,  and 
sometimes  only  sixteen.      Thus,  says  Collyer,  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops  went  off,  and  the  people  followed  their  own 
fimcies  in  tlie  choice  of  religiou. 

At   the  Hampton  court   conference  the    King  proposed 
Mi^duig  preachers  into  Ireland^  complaining  that  he    was 
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but  half  monarch  of  that   kiDgdon)^  thfs   bpdiiss  of  tl^e 
people  b^Dg  only  subject   to   liis   authority,  H^hi)e  the^r 
iOonciences  were  at  the  coipmaiid  of  the  Pope  j  yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  attempts  were  made  to  cofivert  them 
till  after  1607)  when  the  act  of  the   third  and  fourth  of 
Cbilip  and  Mary  being  repealed,  the  citizens   of  London 
undertook  for   the  province  at   Ulster.    These  adventurers 
built    Londonderry,    fortified   Colrain,    and    purchased  ^ 
great  tract  of  land  in  the  adjacent  parts.    They  sent  pver 
considerable  numbers  of  planters,  but  were  at  a  loss  for 
ministers ;  for  the  beneficed  clergy  of  tlie  Chiu'ch  of  Eng- 
land being  at  ease  in  the  enjoyn^ent  of  their  pirefermentSi 
voiild  not  engage  in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking,   it  fell 
dierefore  to  the   lot  of  the   Scots  and  £ngiish  pjurit^ns^ 
die  S^cots  by    reason    of   their  vicinity  to   the  northern 
parts  of   Ireland,    transported    numerous    colonies;   they 
jfanproved    the  country,  and   bjnought    preacliing  iiyto   the 
duircbes  where  they  settled ;  but  being  oi  the  presbyterian 
persuasion  they    formed    their    churches  after  their  own 
model.      The   Loudon  adventurers    prevailed  with  several 
4if  the  English  puritans  to  remove,  who  beii^S  persecuted 
ft  home,  were  willing  to  go  any  were  within  the  King's 
doimnions  for  the  liberty  of  their  conscience^ ;  and  more 
^would  have  gone,  could  they  have  been  secure  of  a  tolera- 
tatm  after  they  were  settled ;  but  their  chief  i:esource  was 
IBmmh  die  Scots. 

Mr.  Blair  one  of  their  number  was  a  zealous  preaby- 
•takny  and  scrupled  episcopal  ordination,  but  the  bishop 
4^  the    diocese    (Bangor)    compromised    the    difference, 
hf   agreeing    that    the    other    Scots  presbyters    of   Mr. 
flair's   persuasion  should  join  with   him,  and  that  such 
passages  in   the   established  form    of  ordination,   as  Mr. 
Slair  and  his    brethren   disliked,  should  be    omitted,    or 
CKiChanged  ibr    others    of  their  own   approbation.      Thus 
Mr.  Blair  ordained  publicly  in  the  Church  of  Bangor; 
IUsIk^  of  Raphoe  did  the  same  for  Mr.  Levingston ; 
all  the  Scots  who  were  ordained  in   Ireland  from  this 
to  1642,  were  ordained  after  the  same  manner  ;   all  of 
^bem  enjoyed  the  churches  and   tithes,  though  they  re- 
smained  presbyterian,  and  used   not  the  liturgy;  nay  the 
Sishops  consulted  them  about  affidrs  of  conuncip  coo* 
rQU,  h  A  A 
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ccmment  to  the  church,  md  aame  of  them  were  membeis 
of  the  convocation   in     1634.     They  had  their  montUy 
meetings  at  Antrim,   for  the  promoting  of  piety  and  the 
extirpation   of  popery.     They   had    also    their    quarterly 
communions,    by    which   oaeans    great    numbers    of  the 
inhabitants  were  civilized,  and  many  became  serioos  chris- 
tians.     Mr.   Blair   preached  before  the  judges  of  assize 
on  the  Lord's  day,  at  the  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  Dowoy  and 
his  curate  administered  the  sacrament  to  them  the  saoie 
day ;  so  that  there  was  a  sort  of  comprehension  bctweeR 
the  two  parties,  by  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  the 
great  Archbishop  Usher,  who  encouraged  the  ministen  in 
this  good  work.     And  thus  tnings  continued  till  the  admini- 
stration of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  by  dividing  the  protestants 
weakened  them,  and  made  vmy  for  that  eiK>rmous  growth 
of  popery,  which  ended  in  the  massacre  of  almost  all  the 
protestents  in  the  kingdom.     It  appears  from  ^pnce,  that 
the  reformation  of  Ireland  was  built  upon  a  puritan  faiUMb- 
tion,  though  episcopacy  was  the  legal  establishment;  but 
It  was  impossible  to  make  any  considerable  progress  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  because  of  their  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice  against   the  English  nation,  whose  language  they 
(X)u]d  not  be  persuaded  to  learn. 

The  protestant  religion  being  now  pretty  well  establish- 
ed, it  was  thought  adviseable  to  frame  some  articles  of  their 
common  faith,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  churches ; 
some  moved  in  convocation  to  adopt  the  articles  of  the 
English  church,  but  this  was  over-ruled,  as  not  so  honour- 
able to  themselves,  who  were  as  much  a  national  church  as 
England,  nor  so  consistent  with  their  independency ;  it  was 
therefore  voted  to  draw  up  a  new  confession  of  their  oiro ; 
the  draught  was  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Usher,  then  pn>> 
vost  of  Dublin  College ;  and  passed  both  houses  of  convo- 
cation and  parliament  with  great  imanimity,  and  being  sent 
over  to  the  English  court  was  approved  in  council,  and  ratir 
fied  this  year  in  tha  King's  name.  These  articles  seem  con- 
trived to  compromise  the  difierence  between  the  church  and 
the  puritans  ;  and  they  had  that  efiect  till  1634,  when  by 
the  influence  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  of  the  Earl  of  Stiaf- 
ford,  these  articles  were  set  aside,  and  those  of  the  Church 
^  ^  England  received  lA  their  room. 
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To  return  to  England.    Among  the  puritans  who  fled 
ftom  the  persecution  of  Bishop  Bancroft,   y^  as  Mr.  Jacob. 
This  divine   having  conferred  with  Mr.  Robinson^  pastor 
ct  an  English  church  at  Leyden,  embraced  his  sentiments 
of  church  discipline,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Inds- 
PSNDBNCY.      In   the   year    1610,  Mr.  Jacob  published  at 
Leyden  a  small  treatise   in  octavo,  entitled   *^  The  divine 
beginning   and    institution   of    Christ's    true  visible    and 
material  church  ;"  and  followed  it  inext  year  with  another 
from  Middleburgh,  which  he  called  ^*  Aji  explication  and 
confirmation  of  his  former  treatise."     Some  time  after  he 
returned  to  England,   and  having  imparted  his  design  of 
setting  up  a  separate  congregation,  like  those  in  Holland, 
to   the  most  learned  puritans  of  those  times,  it  was  not 
ocmdemned  as  unlawful,  considering  there  was  no  pros- 
pect   of  a    national    reformation.      Mr.   Jacob   therefore 
luiving    summoned    several    of  his    friends   together,   and 
having  obtained  their  consent  to  unite  in  church-fellowship, 
Ant  enjoying  the   ordinances  of  Christ  in  the  purest   man- 
ner, they   laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Independent,   or 
congregational    church  in   England,    after  the    following 
manner.     Having  observed  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and 
prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  their  undertaking,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  solemnity  each  of  them  made  open  confession 
€3it  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;   and  then  standing 
together    they   joined    hands,    and    solemnly    covenanted 
with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk 
together   in  all  God's  ways   and  ordinances,  according  as 
he  had    already  revealed,  or  should    further  make   them 
known  to  them.     Mr.  Jacob  was  then  chosen  pastor  by  the 
siiflBrage    of  the    brotherhood,   and   others   were  appointed 
to  the  ofiice    of    deacons,  with    fasting  and    prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands.     The  same  year  Mr.  Jacob  published 
a    protestation    of    confession    in    the   name    of    certain 
christians,  shewing  how  far  they  agreed  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  wherein  they  differed,  with   the  reasons 
of  their  dissent  drown  from  scripture ;  to  which  was  added^ 
a  petition  to  the  King  for  the  toleration  of  such  christians. 
And  some  time  after  he  published  a  collection  of  sound 
reasons,  shewing  how  necessary  it  i^  for  all  christians  t^ 
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m-alk  in  all  the  wejts  and  ordinaiiccs  of  God  in  poritr,  md 
fai  a  right  church  waj.  Mr.  Jacob  cootinucd  with  his 
people  about  ei|rht  years,  but  in  16S4,  being  deauoui  to 
enlarge  his  usefulness,  he  went  with  their  conseat  to  Vir* 
giuia,  wlicre  he  soon  after  died.  Thus  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Oxford  hbtorian,  and  some  othoi, 
Mr.  Jacob  was  the  first  Independent  minister  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  the  first  congiegational  church.  Upon 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Jacob  his  church  chose  Mr.  Latharp 
their  pastor,  whose  history  will  be  resumed  in  its  proipcr 
place. 

The    King  was    so   full  of    hi^  prerogative,    that   fao 
apprehended  he   could   convince  his  subjects  of  its  mli- 
inited    extent;   for   this  purpose    he    turned  preacher    in 
the    Star-chamber,   and    took   his   text,    Psalm,  facui.  1. 
"  Give  the  King  thy  judgments,  O  God,  and  thy  rigineaiis^ 
ness  to  the  King's  son."     After  dividing  and  subdivding^ 
and  giving  the  literal  and  mystical  sense  of  his  text,  he 
applied  it  to  the  judges  and  courts  of  judicature,  teHiiq; 
them  that  the  King  sitting  in  the  throne  of  God,  «H  ju^g* 
ments  centre  in  him,  and  therefore  fur  infetior  eomti   to 
determine  difficult  questions  without   consniting  him,  im 
to  encroach  upon  his  prrrogativey  and  to  limit  bb  povrer, 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  tlic  tongue  of  a  lawyer,  nor  wof 
subject  to  dispute.     As  it  is  atheism  and  blas|)heBiy  to  dis- 
pute what  God  can  do,  says  he,  so  it  is  presumptioii,  and 
an  high  contempt  to  dispute  what  Kings  can  do  or  9«y ;  it 
is  to  take  away  that  mystical  reverence  fliat  belongs  to  tbom 
who  sit  in  the  throne  of  God.    Tlien  addressing  Umsclf  to 
the  auditary  he  advises  them,  '^  Not  to  -meddle  with  the 
King's  prerogative  or  honour.     Plead  not,  says  he,  upea 
puritanical  principles,  which  midce  all  things  popular,  but 
keep  within  the  ancient  limits. 

In  speaking  of  recusants  he  says  there  are  three  fwrts, 
I .  Some  that  come  now  and  then  to  church  ;  thtsie  (the 
puritans)  are  formal  to  the  laws,  but  false  to  God.  H,  Otlieis 
tbat  have  their  consciences  misled,  some  of  those  (the 
papists  that  swear  allegiance)  live  as  peaceable  subjects. 
3.  Others  are  practking  recusants,  tdio  oblige  thehr aei  vttite 
and  tenants  to  be  of  their  opinion.  These  are  nen  of 
l^ride  aad   presumptioiu     I  Qn  loath  to  haQf  a   priert 
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ooly  for  his  religion,  and  saying  mass ;  but  if  they  refuse 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  I  leave  them  to  the  law.  He  eon- 
clvdes  with  exhorting  the  judges  to  countenance  the  clergy 
against  papists  and  puritans ;  adding,  God  and  the  King 
will  reward  your  zeal. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  from  hence,  his  Majesty's  impla- 
cable aversion  to  the  puritans,  was  founded  not  merely 
or  principally  on  their  refusal  of  the  ceremonies,  but  on 
their  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  enmity  to  absolute 
monarchy;  for  all  arguments  against  the  extent  of  the 
prerogative  are  said  to  be  founded  on  puritan  principles. 
A  King  with  such  maxims  should  have  been  frugal  of  his 
revenues,  that  he  might  not  have  stood  in  need  of  parlia- 
ments ;  but  our  monarch  was  extravagantly  profuse,  and  to 
suji^ly  his  wants  delivered  back  this  year  to  the  Dutch 
their  cautionaiy  towns,  which  were  the  keys  of  their  coun- 
try, for  less  than  a  quarter  part  of  the  money  that  had  been 
lent  on  them. 

This  year  died  the  learned  and  judicious  &$r.  Baynes, 
liom  in  London,  and  educated  in  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
Ividge,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He  succeeded  Mr.  Perkins 
iHthe  lecture  at  St.  Andrew's  church,  where  he  behaved 
with  that  gravity  and  exemplary  piety,  as  rendered  him  uni- 
versally acceptable  to  all  who  liad  any  taste  of  serious  reli- 
gion, till  ArchbislM>p  Bancroft  sending  Dr.  Harsnet  to  visit 
the  University,  called  upcTn  Mr.  Baynes  to  subscribe  accord- 
ii^  to  the  canons,  which  he  refusing,  the  doctor  silenced 
litittj  and  put  down  his  lecture.  Mr.  Baynes  appealed  to 
the  Archbishop,  but  his  grace  stood  by  his  chaplains,  and 
threatened  to  lay  the  good  old  man  by  the  heels,  for  appcar- 
ii^  before  him  with  a  little  black  edging  u|x>n  his  cuffs. 
After  this  Mr.  Baynes  preached  only  occasionally,  as  he 
could  ^t  opportunity,  and  was  reduced  to  such  poverty  and 
want  that  he  said,  "  lie  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head;" 
but  at  length  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  He  |>ub- 
lished  a  Commentary  upon  the  Ephcsians  ;  the  Dioclesans' 
trial  against  Dr.  Downham  ;  and  some  other  practical  trea- 
tises. Dr.  Sibbes  says,  he  was  a  divine  of  uncommon 
learning,  clear  judgment,  ready  wit,  and  of  much  commu- 
nion with  God  and  his  own  heart. 
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The  disputes   in  Holland  between  the   Calvinists  and 
Arminiansy  upon  the  five  points,  relating  to  election,  re- 
demption,  original  sin,  effectual  grace»  and   perseverance 
rose  to  such   an  height,  as  obliged  the  States-general  to 
have  recourse  to  a  national  synod.     Each  party  had  loaded 
the  other  wiih  reproaches,   and  in  the  warmth  of  di^Nitc^ 
charged  their  opinions  wirh  the  most  invidious  conseqaenee^ 
insomuch  that  all  good  neighbourhood  was  Ipst,  the  pul^ts 
were  filled  with   unprofitable  and  angry  ^disputes,  and  as 
each  party  prevailed,  the    other  were   turned  out  of  the 
churches.     The  magistrates  were  no  less  divided  than  ikt 
ministers,  one  city  and  town  being  ready  to  take  up  anw 
against  another.     At  length  it   grew  into  a  state  iactioB| 
which  endangered    the    dissolution    of   the    govenmieiit. 
Maurice,  Prince   of  Orange,    though  a    remonstrant,  pat 
himself   at   the  head   of  the  Calvinists,  or  contra-ienKMi- 
Ktrants,  because  they  were  for  the  Stadtholder,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates who  were  against  a  Stadtholder  sided  with  the  re- 
monstrants, or  Arminians,  among   whom  the  advocate  of 
Holland,   Oldenbamevelt,   and  the   pensioners   of  Leyden 
and   Rotterdam,   Hogerberts  and  Grotius,  were  the  chief. 
Several  attempts  were  made  for  an  accommodation,  or  tole- 
ration of  the  two  parties  ;    but  this  not  succeeding,  the  three 
heads  of  the  remonstrants  were  taken  into  custody,  and  the 
magistrates  of  several  towns  and  cities  changed,  by  authority 
of  the  prince,  which  made   way  for  the  choosing  such  a 
synod  as  his  highness  desired.    The  classes  of  the  several 
towns  met  first  in  a  provincial  synod,  and  these  sent  depu- 
ties to   the  national  one,  with  proper  instructions.    The 
remonstrants  were  averse  to  the  calling  a  synod,  becaaie 
their   numbers  were  as  yet  unequal  to  the  Calvinists,  and 
their  leaders  being  in  custody,  is  was  easy  to  foretel  their 
approaching   fate.     They  complained  of  injustice  in  their 
summons  to  the  provincial  assemblies ;  but  Trigland  says, 
that    were    the    remonstrants   were    weakest,    they  were 
equally  regarded  with  the  other  party ;  but  in  truth  their 
deputies  were  angr\'  and  dissatisfied,  and  in   many  places 
absented    from   their  classes,    and   so    yielded    up    their 
power   into    the    hands    of    their    adversaries,   who  con- 
demned  their  principles,    and  deposed   several    of   tbeii 
ministers. 
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Tlie  national  synod  of  Dort  consisted  of  thirt)'-eight 
Dutch  and  Walloon  divines,  five  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  twenty-one  lay-elders,  making  together  sixty- 
one  persons,  of  which  not  above  three  or  four  were  remon- 
strants. Besides  these,  there  were  twenty-eight  foreign 
divines,  from  Great  Britain,  from  the  Palatinate,  from 
He^sia,  &c. ;  the  French  King  not  admitting  his  protestant 
divines  to  appear.  After  the  divines  as  well  domestic  as 
foreign,  had  produced  their  credentials,  Mr.  Bogerman  of 
Leewarden  was  chosen  president,  Messrs.  Roland  and 
Herman  Faukclius,  of  Amsterdam  and  Middlelnirgh  asses- 
sors; Heinsius  was  scribe,  and  Messrs.  Dammon  and 
Festius  Honmnus,  secretaries;  a  general  fast  was  then 
appointed,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  business. 

The  names  of  the  English  divines  were  Dr.  Carlton, 
Bishop  of  LandafF,  Dr.  Hall,  Dean  of  Worcester,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Davenant,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  master  of  Sidney  Col- 
lege Cambridge ;  but  Dr.  Hall  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
climate,  Dr.  Goad  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  room.  .Mr.  BeUanqual  a  Scotsman,  but 
no  friend  to  the.  kirk,  was  also  commissioned  by  K^ng, 
James  to  represent  that  church.  He  was  taken  into  con- 
sultation, and  joined  in  suffrage  with  the  English  divines, 
JO  as  to  make  one  college ;  for  the  divines  of  each  nation 
gave  only  one  vote  in  the  synod,  as  their  united  sense : 
and  though  Balcanqual  did  not  .wear  the  habits  of  the 
JBogtish  divines,  nor  sit  with  them  in  the  synod,  having  a 
place  by  himself  as  representative  of  the  Scots  kirk,  yet 
his  apparel  was  decent,  and  in  all  respects  he  gave  much 
satisfaction.  His  Majesty's  instructions  to  them  were,  1. 
To  agree  among  themselves  about  the  state  of  any  question, 
and  how  far  it  may  be  maintained  agreeably  to  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  2.  To 
advise  the  Dutch  ministers  not  to  insist  in  their  sermons 
upon  scholastic  points,  but  to  abide  by  tlicir  former  con- 
fession of  faith,  and  those  of  their  neiglibour  reformed 
churches.  3.  That  they  should  consult  the  King's  honour, 
the  peace  of  the  distracted  churches,  and  behave  in  all 
things  with  gravity  and  moderation.  The  synod  co^ntinued 
to  the  2Dth  of  May,  in  which  time  there  were  one  hundred 
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and  eighty  !icssions.  lo  the  hundred  and  farty-fiftb 
ses<»iuiiy  the  Bclidc  confes&icm  of  fiuth  wms  debated  and 
put  to  the  (jiicstton,  which  the  English  divines  agreed  to 
except  the  articles  relating  :o  the  parity  of  ministefs  and 
ecclt.si;tstirnl  (li<iciprme.  They  said  they  had  carefnUy 
exAiniiicd  the  said  confession,  and  did  not  find  any  thing 
theri'in,  with  resi>ect  to  faith  and  doctrine,  but  what  waa 
in  the  main  conformable  to  the  word  of  God.  TVej 
added,  that  thev  had  likewise  considered  the  Arminiani' 
exceptions  agamst  the  said  confession,  and  declared  that 
they  were  of  such  n  nature  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made 
npiiiist  all  the  confessions  of  other  reformed  churchcs» 
They  did  not  pretend  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  the  arti* 
cles  relating  to  their  church  government,  but  only  main* 
taincd  tliat  their  own  church  government  was  founded  Ufoa 
aiwstolieal  institution. 

Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton,  chaplain  to  the  English  ambat* 
sador  Carlton,  sat  among  the  hearers  for  some  week% 
and  having  taken  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  transmitted 
them  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  his  excellency  at  the 
Hague.  After  his  departure  Dr.  Balcanqual,  the  Scots 
cotnmis!tioner,  and  Dr.  Ames  carried  on  the  correspon- 
dence. Mr.  Hales  observes,  tliat  the  remonstrants  be- 
haved on  several  occasions  very  imprudently,  not  only 
in  the  manner  of  their  debates,  but  in  declining  the 
the  authority  of  the  synod,  though  summoned  by  the  civfl 
magistrate  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner.  The 
five  points  of  difference  l)etween  the  Calvinists  and 
Arniinians,  after  a  long  hearing,  were  decided  in  faTOor 
of  the  former.  After  which  the  remonstrant  ministers  were 
dismissed  the  assembly,  and  banislied  the  country  within 
a  limited  time,  except  they  submitted  to  the  new  confes- 
sion ;  on  which  occasion  some  very  hard  speeches  were 
mutually  exchanged,  and  appeals  made  to  the  final  tribunal 
of  God. 

When  the  opinion  of  the  British  divines  fras  read 
upon  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption,  it  was  observed 
that  they  omitted  the  received  distinction  between  the 
suiBciency  and  cfHcacy  of  it;  nor  did  they  touch  upoti 
the  received  limitation  of  those  passages,  which  speaking 
of  Christ's    dying   for    the    "whole  world,"    are   utudly 
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interpreted  of  the  world  of  the  elect^  Dr.  Davenant  and 
some  of  his  brethren  inclining  to  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption.  In  all  other  points  there  was  a  perfect  har- 
mony;  and  even  in  this  Balcanquai  says.  King  James  and 
tlie  Archbbiiop  of  Canterbury  desired  them  to  comply^ 
though  Heylin  says,  their  instructions  were  not  to  expose 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  But  Davenant  and 
Ward  were  for  a  middle  way  between  the  two  extremes : 
they  maintained  the  certainty  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect, 
and  that  offers  of  pardon  were  sent  not  only  to  all  who 
should  believe  and'  repent,  but  to  all  who  heard  the  gospel ; 
and  that  grace  sufficient  to  convince  and  persuade  the  im- 
penitent, so  as  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  condemnation  upon 
themselves,  went  along  with  these  oilers ;  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  merits  were  applicable  to  these,  and 
Consequently  tiiere  was  a  i)ossibility  of  their  salvation. 
However,  they  complied  with  the  synod,  and  declared  their 
confession  in  the  main,  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God;  but 
this  gave  rise  to  a  report  some  years  after,  that  they  had 
deserted  the  d(  ctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 

When  the  synod  was  risen,  people  sjMdce  of  it  in  a  very 
diftcrent  manner;  the  states  of  Holland  were  highly 
satisfied ;  thsy  gave  handsome  ^  rewards  to  the  chief 
divines,  .and  ordered  the  original  records  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  be  preserved  amongst  their  archives.  The  English 
divines  expressed  full  satisfiEiction  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  synod.  Baxter  saj's,  the  christian  world  since  the 
days  of  the  a|K>stles  never  had  an  assembly  of  more 
excellent  divines.  The  learned  Jacobus  Capellus  pro- 
fessor of  Leyden,  declared  that  the  equity  of  the  fathers 
of  this  synod  was  such,  that  no  instance  can  be  given 
since  the  apostolic  age,  of  any  other  synod  in  which  the 
heretics  were  heard  with  more  patience,  or  which  pro^ 
ceeded  with  a  better  temper,  or  more  sanctity.  But  the 
favourers  of  Arminianism  poured  contempt  upon  the 
6ynod,  and  burlesqued  their  proceedings,  and  charged 
them  with  partiality  and  unjustifiable  severity.  Upon  the 
whole,  in  my  judgment,  ihcy  proceeded  with  as  much 
discretion  and  candour  as  most  assemblies  ancient  or 
modern  have  done,  who  have  pretended  to  establish  ar- 
iicles  for  other  men's  faith  with  penal  sanctions.    I  shall 
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take  leave  of  this  venerable  bodj  with  this  further  remaiki 

that    King  James  sending  over   divines  to  join  tlus 

sembly,   was    an   open    acknowledgeinent    of  the 

of  ordination  by    mere  presbyters;  here  being  a  Bishop 

of  the   Church   of  England  sitting  as  a  private  member 

in  a  synod  of  divines,  of  which  a  mere  presbyter  was  the 

president. 

In  the  summer  of  1G17,  the  King  made  a  progress 
into  ScotUnd,  to  advance  the  episco[jal  cause  io  that 
country ;  the  chapel  of  Edinburgh  was  adorned  after  the 
manner  of  Whiteiiall ;  pictures  Inring  carried  from  hence 
together  with  the  statutes  of  the  twelve  a|x>stles,  which 
were  set  up  in  the  church.  His  Majesty  treated  his  Scots 
subjects  with  a  haughty  distance ;  telling  them  both  in 
the  parliament  and  general  asscnibly,  '^  "^Fliat  it  was  a 
power  innate,  a  princely  special  prerogative  which  chris- 
tian Kings  have,  to  order  and  dispose  external  things  iii 
the  outward  polity  of  the  church,  as  we  with  our  Bishops 
sliall  think  fit ;  and  Sirs,  for  your  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing; deceive  not  yourselves,  I  will  not  have  mj  reason 
opposed."  Two  acts  relating  to  the  church  were  passed 
this  session;  one  concerning  the  choice  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  and  another  for  the  restitution  of  chapters; 
but  the  ministers  protesting  against  both,  several  of  them, 
were  suspended  and  deprived,  and  oihers  banished,  as  the 
Melvins,  Mr.  Forbes,  ^c.  and  as  the  famous  Mr.  Calder- 
wood,  author  of  the  Altare  Damasce^tum^  had  been 
before ;  which  book  when  one  of  the  English  prelates  pro- 
mised to  answer,  the  King  replied,  ^^  What  will  you  answer 
man?  Tlicrc  is  nothing  here  than  scripture,  reason,  and 
fathers.'* 

Next  year  a  convention  or  assembly  was  stunmoned  to 
meet  at  Perth.  It  consisted  of  some  noblemen,  statesmen, 
barons  and  burgesses,  chosen  on  puqM)se  to  bear  down 
the  ministers;  and  with  what  violence  things  were  car- 
ried, God  and  all  indiiferent  spectators  were  witnesses, 
ki  this  assembly,  the  court  and  bi:)hops  make  a  shift  to 
carry  the  following  fire  articles.  Tliai  the  holy  sacrament 
shall  be  received  kneeling.  That  ministers  shall  be 
obliged  to  administer  the  sacrament  in  private  houses  to 
the  sick,  if  they  desire   it.    That  minister^   may   baptize 
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« children  privately  at  home,  in  cases  of  necessity,  only 
certifying  it  to  the  congregation  the  next  Ixnrd's  day. 
That  ministers  shall  bring  such  children  of  their  parish  as 
can  say  their  catechism,  and  repeat  the  Lcqrd's  piayer, 
creed,  and  ten  commandments,  to  Ae  Bishops  to  confirm 
and  give  them  their  blessing.  That  the  festivids  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the  Ascen^on  of 
our  Saviour,  shall  for  the  future  be  commemorated  in  the 
kirk  of  Scotland.  The  King  ordered  these  articles  to  be 
published  at  the  raarkef-crosses  of  the  several  boroughs, 
and  the  ministers  to  read  them  in  their  pulpits;  which 
the  greatest  number  of  the  latter  refused,  there  being  no 
penalty,  except  the  King's  displeasure:  but  the  vote  of 
the  assembly  at  Perth  not  being  sufficient  to  establish 
these  articles  into  a  law,  it  was  resolved  to  use  all  the 
interest  of  the  court  to  carry  them  through  the  parliament. 
This  was  not  attempted  till  1621,  when  the  parliament 
meeting,  on  the  first  of  June,  the  ministers  had  prepared 
a  supplication  against  the  five  articles,  ^ving  reasons 
why  they  should  not  be  received  or  confirmed,  and  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  great  numbers  to  support  it.  Upon  diis, 
the  King's  commissioner,'  by  advice  of  the  bishops  and 
council,  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  ministers 
to  depart  out  of  Edinburgh  within  twenty  hours,  except 
the  settled  ministers  of  the  city,  and  such  as  should  have  a 
licence  from  the  Bishop,  The  ministers  obeyed,  leaving 
behind  them  a  protestation  against  the  articles,    and  an 

admonition  to  the  members  of  parliament  not  to  ratify 
them,  as  they  would  answer  it  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
TTiey  alleged,  that  the  assembly  of  Pertji  was  illegal, 
^d  that  the  articles  were  against  the  privileges  of  the 
kirk,  and  the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  but  the 
court  interest  prevailed,  and  with  much  difficulty  the 
articles  were  ratified,  contrary  to  tlie  sense  of  the  kirk  and 
nation.  This  bred  a  great  deal  of  ill  blood,  and  raised  a 
new  persecution  throughout  the  kingdom,  many  of  tlie 
preshyterian  ministers  being  fined,  imprisoned,  and  banished 
by  the  high  commission,  at  a  time  when  by  their  interest  with 
the  people,  it  was  in  tlieir  power  to  have  turned  their  task- 
masters out  of  the  kingdom. 

TJius    far  James    proceeded  towards  the  restitution    of 
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episcoptcy  in  Scotland;  but  one  thing  was  still  wmndng 
to  complete  the  work,  which  was  a  public  lituigy,  or  hook 
of  common-prayer.  Several  consultations  were  held  upon 
thb  head :  but  the  King  being  assured  it  would  occasioa 
an  insurrection  over  the  whole  kingdom,  wisely  dropped 
it,  leaving  tliat  unhappy  work  to  be  finished  by  his  soi^ 
whose  imposing  it  upon  the  kirk,  without  consent  of  par- 
liament or  general  assembly,  set  fire  to  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  which  had  been  gathering  for  so  many  yean. 

To  return  to  England.  This  year  the  learned  Mr. 
Scldon  was  summoned  before  the  high  commission  for 
puldishing  his  "  History  of  Tythes,"  in  which  he  proves 
them  not  to  be  of  divine  but  human  appointment;  and 
after  many  threat uings,  was  obliged  to  sign  bis  recan- 
tation. But  notwithstanding  his  submission.  Filler  says^ 
it  is  certain  tliat  e  fiercer  storm  never  fell  upon  all  parsonage 
bams  since  the  reformation,  than  wliat  was  raised  by  this 
treatise;  nor  did  Mr.  Selden  quickly  forget  their  stopping 
his  mouth  after  this  manner. 

This  year  died  Mr.  W.  Bradshaw,  bom  at  Bosworth 
in  Leicestershire,  and  educated  in  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  aftenvards  removed,  and  admitted  fellow 
of  Sidney  C<>llege,  where  he  got  an  easy  admission  into  the 
ministry,  being  dispensed  with  in  some  things  that  he 
scrupled.  He  preached  first  as  a  lecturer  at  Abington 
and  then  at  Steeple-Morton.  At  length  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Chadderton,  he  ^'as  settled  at  Chatham 
in  Kent,  but  before  he  had  been  there  a  twelve-month, 
he  was  sent  for  by  the  Archbishop  to  Shome,  a  town 
situate  between  Rochester  and  Gravesend,  and  commanded 
to  subscribe;  which  he  refusing  was  immediately  sus- 
pended. The  inhabitants  of  Chatham,  in  their  petitkm 
for  his  restoration,  say,  that  his  doctrine  was  most  whole- 
some, true,  and  learned,  void  of  faction  and  contention; 
and  his  life  so  garnished  with  unblemished  virtues  and 
graces,  as  malice  itself  could  not  reprove  him.  But  all 
intercessions  were  to  no  purpose :  He  therefore  removed 
into  another  diocese,  where  he  obtained  a  licence,  and  at 
length  was  chosen  lecturer  of  Christ's  church  in  London. 
Here  he  published  a   treatise  against  the  ceremonies,  for 

Ich  he   was   obliged  to  leave  the  city.    The   Bishop's 
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chancellor  followed  him  with  an  inhibition  to  preach,  but 
by  mediation  of  two  friends,  the  restraint  was  taken 
off.  In  this  silent  and  melancholy*  retirement  he  spent 
tbe  vigour  and  strength  of  lus  days.  At  length,  he  was 
fleized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  in  a  .few  days  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  full  of  heavenly  expressions  in  his  last  sickness,  and 
died  with  great  satisfaction  in  hb  Jion-<xmformky,  BiAop 
Hall  gives  him  this  character:  '^  That  he  was  of  a  stiong 
brain,  and  of  a  finee  qiirit,  not  sufiering  hiniself  for  small 
difierences  of  judgment,  to  be  alienated  Aon  his  friends^ 
to  whom  notwithstanding  his  seeming  austorky,  he  was 
very  pleasing  in  conversaticm,  being  full  of  witty  and 
hannless  urbanity.  He  was  very  strong  and  eager  in 
aiguing,  hearty  in  friendship,  regardless  of  the  worlds  a 
deqnser  of  compliments,  a  lover  of  reality,  iiill  of  digested 
and  excellent  notions,  a  painful  labourer  in  God's  vineyard^ 
mod  now  no  doubt  gloriously  rewarded. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  );mritanif  m,  and 
silence  the  objeetions  of  papists  against  the  strictness  of 
Ae  reformed  religion;  his  Majesty  this  year  'published 
«  >4ecliiration  to  encourage  recreations  and  sports  on  the 
liOrd's  day,  contrary  to  his  prooknuition  in  the  flht  year 
«f  his  reign,  and  to  the  articles  -of  the  church  of  Irdand^ 
TKtified  under  the  great  seal,  in  which  the  morality  of  the. 
liord's  day  is  aflhined.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Bislum 
Moreton,  and  is  to  this  efiect ;  *^  That  for  his  good  people^ 
tecreation,  hb  Majesty's  pleasure  was,  that  after  the  end 
xit  divine  service,  they  should  not  be  disturbed,  letted. 
Ha  -discouraged  from  any  lawful  recreations;  such  as 
dancing,  either  of  men  or  women,  archery  for  jnen,  leap- 
ing, vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations;  nor 
having  of  May-games,  whitsun-ales,  or  morrice  dances, 
or  setting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  iiae4 
so  as  the  same  may  be  Iiad  in  due  and  convenient  time, 
without  impediment  or  let  x>f  divine  service;  and  that 
women  should  have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to  the  church 
for  the  decorating  of  it,  according  to  their  old  customa  j 
withal  .prohibiting  all  unlawful  games  to  be  used  on  Sim- 
days  only;  as  bear-baitiug,  bull-bating,  interludes,  and 
^  all  times^  io  the  meaner  sort  of  people  prohibited;. 
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bowling."     Two  or  three  restnunts  were  annexed  to  the 

declaration,     which  deserve  the  reader's  notice,     1.  No 

recusant  that   is,  ^pist,  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 

declaration.      2.  Nor  such  as  were  not  present  at  the  whole 

of  divine  service.     3.  Nor   such  as  did  not  keep  to  their 

own  parish  churches,  that  is,  puritans'.    This   deelirtfioB 

was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  Lm- 

cashire,    and    Wilson  adds    that  it   was    to  be  reid  in 

all  the  churches  of  England ;   but  that  Archbishop  Abbot 

being  at  Croydon,  flatly  forbid  its  being  read  there.    It  m 

cerunly  an  imprudent  project,  as  well  as  a  grief  to  all  soher 

protestants;  and  had  the  King  insisted  upon  its  being  reed 

throughout  all  the  churches  at  this  time,  I  am  apt  to  think 

it  would  have  produced  the  same  convulsions,  as  it  did  aboot 

fifteen  years  afterwards. 

This  year  and  the  next  proved  fatal  to  the  proteitint 
interest  in  Germany,  by  the  loss  of  the  Palatinate  into 
the  hands  of  the  papists,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  Fifths  of  Bohemia,  who  had  married  the  King's 
only  daughter. 

Among  the  Brownists  in  Holland  we  have  mentioned 
Mr.  J.  Robinson,  of  leyden,  the  father  of  the  Independents, 
whose  numerous  congregation  being  on  the  decline,  by 
their  aged  members  dying  off,  and  their  children  marrying 
into  Dutch  families,  they  consulted  how  to  preserve  their 
church  and  religion;  and  at  length,  after  several  solema 
addresses  to  heaven  for  direction,  the  younger  part  of 
the  congregation  resolved  to  remove  into  some  part  of 
America,  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  England, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consciences, 
and  be  capable  of  encouraging  their  friends  and  coun- 
trymen to  follow  them.  Accordingly  they  sent  over  agents 
into  England,  who  having  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
crown,  agreed  with  several  merchants  to  become  adven- 
turers in  the  undertaking.  Several  of  Mr.  Kobinscm's 
coi^Sr^S&tton  sold  their  estates,  and  made  a  common 
bank,  with  which  they  purchased  a  small  ship  of  sixty 
tons,  and  hired  another  of  one  hnndred  and  eighty. 
The  agents  sailed  into  Holland  with  their  own  ship^  to 
take  in  as  many  of  the  congregation  as  were  willing  to 
embark,  while  the  other  vessel  was  freighting  with  all 
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necessaries  for  the  new  plantation.  All  things  being  ready^ 
Mr.  Robinson  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  with  his 
congregation,  and  took  his  leave  of  the  adventurers  with  a 
truly  generous  and  christian  exhortation. 

On  the  first  of  July  the  adventurers  went  from  Leyden 
to  Delfthaven,  whither  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  ancients  of 
his  congregation  accompanied  them ;  they  continued  to- 
gether   all    night,    and   next  morning,   after    mutal  em- 
.braces,  Mr.   Robinson  kneeled  down  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
with  a  fervent  prayer  committed  them  to  the  protection 
and  blessing  of    heaven.       The  adventurers  were  about 
one  bundled  and  twenty,  who  having  joined  their  other 
ship,  and  sailed  for  New  England,  but  one  of  their  vessels 
proving  leaky,  they  left  it,  and  embarked  in  one  vessel, 
which  arrived  at  Cape  Cod.      Sad  was  the  condition  of 
these  poor  men,  who   had  the  winter  before  them,  and  no 
accommodations  at  land  for  their  entertainment ;  most  of 
them  were  in  a  weakly  sickly  condition  with  the  voyage, 
but   there  was  no  remedy;  they  therefore  manned  their 
long-boat,   and  having  coasted  the  shore,  at  length  found 
a  tolerable  harbour,  where  they  landed  their  eflfects,  and 
on  th6  25th  of  December  began  to  build   a  stXHf^house, 
and  some  small  cottages  to   preserve  them  from  the  wea- 
ther.    Their  company  was  divided  into  nineteen  fiamilies, 
each  fEunily  having  an  allotment  of  land,  for  lodgings  and 
gardens,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  of  which 
it  consisted ;  and  to  prevent  disputes,  the  situatjpn  of  each 
fitmily  was   decided  by  lot.    They  agreed  likewise  upon 
some  laws   for  their  civil  and  military  government,  and 
having  chosen  a  governor,  they  call(:d  the  place  of  their 
•ettlement  by  the  name  of  new  Plymouth. 

Inexpressible  were  the  hardships  these  new  planters 
imderwent  the  first  winter ;  a  sad  mortality  raged  among 
them,  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  of  their  late  voyage, 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  their  want  of  neces- 
saries. The  country  was  fiill  of  woods  and  thickets ;  their 
poor  cottages  could  not  keep  them  warm;  they  had  no 
physician,  or  wholesome  food,  so  that  within  two  or  three 
months,  half  their  company  was  dead,  and  of  them  who 
remained  alive  which  were  about  fifty,  not  above  six  or 
n^w  at  a  time  capabU  of  helping  the  rest}  but  as  the 
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spring  came  on  they  recorered,  and  having  received 
fresh  supplies  from  their  friends  in  England,  they  inaia- 
tained  their  station,  and  laid  the  foundatioa  of  one  of  dif 
noblest  settlements  in  America,  which  firon  that  time  as 
proved  an  Asylum  for  the  protestant  non -conformists  under 
all  their  oppressions. 

To  return  to  England.     Though  the  King  had  so  latdf 
expressed  a  zeal  for  the   doctrines  of  Calvin  at  the  synod 
of  Dort,  it  now  appeared  that  he   had  shaken  them  o^ 
by  his  advancing  the  most  zealous  Arminians,  at  Buck- 
eridge,  Neile,  Harsnet   and   Laud,  to  some  of  the  best 
bishoprics  in  the  kingdom.     These  divines  apprehending^ 
their  principles  hardly  consistent  with  the  thirty-nine  articies 
fell   in     with   the    prerogative,    and     covered  themselves 
under  the  wing  of  his  Majesty's  pretentions  to  unlimited 
power,    which    gave  rise   to  a   new   distinction  at  court 
between    ehwreh    and    state    puritans.      All    were    pu- 
ritans with    King   James,  who  stood  by  the  laws  ol  the 
land  in  opposition   to  his    arbitrary  government,    thoiq;h 
otherwise   never  so    good    churchmen ;    these   were    pu- 
ritans  in   the  state,  as  those  who  scrupled  the  ceremo- 
nies,   and    espoused   the    doctrines    of    Calvin,    were    in 
the   church.      The    church     puritans   were  comparatively 
few,  but  being  joined  by  thc^e  who  stood  by  the  consti- 
tution,   lliey  became   the    m^ority  of   tiie   nation.      To 
balance  these,  ^be  King  protected  and  countenanced  the 
Arminians  and  Papists,  who  joined  heartily  with  the  pre- 
rogative, and  became  a  state  faction  against  the  old  Eng- 
lish ooostitutioD.      The  parties  being  tbus   formed  grew 
9^  into  a  hatred  of  each  other.     All  who  opposed  die  King's 
arbitrary  measures  were  called  at  court  by  the  name  of  i^* 
tans ;    and  those  that  stood  by  the  crown  in  opposition 
to  <he  parliament,  went  by  the  names  of  Papists  aod  Anni- 
uiaos.      These  were   the  deeds  of  those  jactions,   wincli 
occasioned  all  the  disturbances  in  the  following  reign. 

The  Palatinate  being  lost,  and  the  King's  son-in-Jaw, 
and  .daughter  topced  to  take  sanctuary  in  Holland,  4l|e 
whole  world  joaurmured  at  liis  Majesty's  indolence,  bodi 
as  A  fiather  and  a  protestant ;  these  murmurs  ^obliged  hiB 
at  length  to  have  recourse  to  a  parliament,  from  whom  be 
ViPpAd  to  sgufi^e  jt  ]jni^  dUQuey  to  spend  upon  his  .plca« 
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flitrts;  at  the  opening  of  the  session  his  Majesty  told  theA» 
that  they  were  no  other  than  his  council,    to  pvc  him 
advice  as  to  what  he  should  ask.    It  is  the  King,  says  he, 
that  makes  laws,  and  ye  are  to  tkhrise  him  to  make  such 
as  vnW  be  best  for  the  commonwealth.     With  regard  to 
his  t<derating  popery,  on  the  account  of  his  «on'a  match^ 
he  professes,  he  will  do  nothing  but  what  shall  be  ibr  the 
good  of  reUgion ;  and  as  to  the  Palatinate  he  says,  if  he 
cannot  get  it  restored  by  fair  means,  his  crown,  his  blood, 
and  his  son's  blood,  shall  be  spent  for  its  recovery.     He 
therefore  commands  them  not  to  hunt  after  grievances, 
hut  to  be  quick  and  speedy  in  gidog  him  money.    Though 
Ae  parliament  did  not  credit  the  King's  speech,  yet  the 
occasion  was  so  reasonable,  that  die  eomnons  immediately 
voted  him  two  entire  subsidies,    and  the    deify  tiiiee; 
but  finding  his  Majesty  awed  by  the  Spaniard,  and  making 
no    preparation    for    war,    they    began  to  enquire    into 
grievances,  upon  which  tlie  King  adjourned  the  houses; 
(a  power  not  claimed  by  any  of  hb  predecessors.)     But 
upon  the  day  of  adjournment  the  commons    drew    up  a 
declaration,    wherein    they    say,  ^  That    being  touched 
with  a  true  sense  and  fellow-feeling  of  the  suflGsrings  of 
Ae  King's  children,  and  of  the  true  professors   of   the 
lame  christian  religion  professed  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  foreign  parts,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  they 
uiMmimously  declare,    that    they    will  be  ready,    to  the 
utmoit  of  thehr  power  both  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
to  assist  his  Majesty  so,  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  that 
with  the  sword,  which  by  a  peaceable  course  shall  not  be 
eflfected." 

'  Upon  their  re-assembling,  finding  the  King  still 
amused  by  the  Spanish  match,  <w4iile  the  protestant  interest 
in  the  Palatinate  was  expiring,  the  commons  drew  up  a 
kmg  remonstrance,  in  which  they  represent  the  danger 
of  the  protestant  religion  from  the  growth  of  pppery; 
from  the  open  resort  of  papists  to  the  ambassador's  chapels ; 
from  the  frequent  and  numerous  conventicles  both  in  city 
imd  country ;  from  the  interposing  of  foreign  ambassadors 
iu  their  flavour ;  from  the  compounding  of  their  forfeitures 
for  such  small  sums  of  money  as  amounts  to  little  less  than 
*  Vol.  I.  B  B 
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:i  lultrnnicn ;  fruni  \\\e  education  of  gemlemeo's  childicn 
ill  |x«|>isii  sc-ii:inari«»y  and  the  liceauous  printing  and 
{iijIilLshiiiir  noiN-*!!  ihioLs  ;  whcfcfore  tiiey  pray  bU  Majesty 
to  take  lii>  M\«ir(!  in  luiud  for  the  recu%'enr  of  the  Palatinate^ 
ttnrjt  ihr  htv^t  in  cuxutiuu  afrain&t  papists,  to  break  off 
till*  .^parii^h  lujicrli,  and  to  mam*  his  son  to  a 
prin^-irs.  TliL-  Kiii^'  tiearinir  of  this  remonstiance, 
the*  speaker  a  k-tier  from  KeKHnarket  to  a<M|UBint  tbe 
lirHisr,  that  **  Ilo  ahMiluirly  fortjid  their  meddling  widi 
any  thlii^  LtMntuin^  \\ii  gtivenimeiit,  or  with  his  son's 
liinti'h;"  anrl  in  kei-p  them  in  awe,  his  Majesty  declared^ 
tiuit  '*  IK'  thinkh  hinvself  at  liberty  to  punish  any  man's 
ini?i(iomcaii'»r*.s  in  parliament,  as  well  during  their  sittings 
as  after,  which  he  ineans*  not  to  spare  hereafter  upon 
orrasiiMi  of  any  mair»  iiLsolent  behaviour  in  the  hoose." 
In  answer  to  this  letter,  the  commons  drew  up  a  petition 
to  present  with  their  remonstrance,  in  which  they  insist 
upon  th4*  laws  of  their  countr\',  and  the  freedom  of  debates 
in  parliament.  The  King  returned  them  a  long  answers 
wliich  concludes  with  denying  tliem,  what  they  call 
"  Their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inheritanee." 
TItc  commons  in  debate  upon  his  Majesty's  answer,  drew 
up  a  protestation  in  nmintenunce  of  their  claim,  and 
caused  it  to  Im.*  entered  in  their  jounml.  Upon  tlids  the 
King  luMng  coine  to  London,  declared  in  council  the  pio- 
tcstatii»n  to  lie  null,  and  with  great  indignation  tore  it 
out  of  the  book  with  his  own  hand.  A  few  days  after  hfi 
cViKsolved  the  parliament,  and  issued  a  proclaniation,  idrf 
huhling  his  subjects  to  talk  of  state  afiairs.  He  also 
coniinittefl  tlic  hading  members  to  ))rison. 

Tlje  King  having  parted  with  his  pariiament,  was  at 
liberty  to  gratify  the  Spaniard,  by  indulging  the  papists; 
for  this  puri^jKc  the  Ix>rd  keeper  Williams,  by  his  Majesty's 
coinnmixf,  wrote  to  all  the  judges,  that  in  their  sevml 
circuits  they  dischsirgo  all  prisoners  for  church  recusancy; 
or  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy;  or  for  disperrin^ 
popish  l)Ooks;  or  hearing  or  saying  mass:  or  for  soy 
other  print  of  recusancy  that  concerned  religion  ooly. 
AeeoriMngly  the  Jesuits  and  popish  recusants  of  all  sorts 
were  enlarged,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand ;  all  pio* 
MMiitions  ^vere   stayed,     siid  the  penal  laws    suspend^* 
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Upw  tUl»  gTMik  numbftra  of  jeauits,  and  other  missionaries 
floclccd  i^tQ  £agland)  mass  was  celebrated  opeuiy  in  the 
<|^ntriftij  ijind  in  Xiomloii  their  private  assemblies  were 
ui  ffKMidfidf  tb^  at  §  Meeting  in  Blaek*-Priani,  the  floor 
•unli  under  them  and  killed  thp  preacher  ^nd  ninety^three 
ofthchMfers. 

While  the  papkts  were  co^intenanced^  the  court  and 
the  new.  Bishops  focure  Iiafd  upon  the  puritans^  filling  the 
pulj^tfi  with  men  of  arbitrary  principles,  and  punishing 
tbq»e  wh9  daisd  to  praacfh  for  the  rights  of  the  subjeot'. 
Mr»  Kai|^  ol  Broadsgat^-h^li?  ^  a  sermon  before  the 
vmveraiqF  of  Oxford,  on  2  Kings  jux.  9.  advanced  this 
piupoiitiaD,  that  ^  Subordinate  magbtrates  might  hiwAilly 
iaafce  use  of  fofroe,  and  defend  themselves^  the  common- 
WMltfaf  and  the  ^Fue  religion  in  the  .field,  against  the 
duef  magistrate,  withm  the  bases  find  conditions  follow- 
ing. I»  When  die  ehief  magistrate  turns  tyrant.  9.  When 
h0  toeea  his  su^ects  uppn  blasphemy  or  Idolitry*  a. 
Mflum  any  intolerable  burdens  of  pressmres  are  laid  upon 
Aem*  And,  4.  Wlien  resistance  is  the  only  expedient  to 
$i0ll9e  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  tlie  liberty  Irf  their 
fiHiairnf  rn  "  The  court  being  informed  of  this  Sermon 
%Nlt  tof  the  preacher,  and  asked  him,  what  authority  he 
J^  for  his  aissertion  1  he  answered,  Paneus  on  Romans 
xiiithy  but  that  his  principal  authority  was  King  James 
hioisalf,  who  was  sending  assistance  to  the  Rochellera 
against  their  natural  prince.  Upon  this  bold  answer  Mr. 
]tni|^it  was  confined  in  the  Gate-house;  Paraeus's  com* 
mentaries  were  burnt  at  Oxford  and  London ;  his  asser- 
tions were  condemned  as  false  and  seditious :  and  the 
mHTl^rsity  of  Oxford  in  full  convocation  passed  a  decree, 
**  That  it  was  not  lawful  for  subjects  to  appear  offensively 
19  anna  against  their  King  on  tlie  score  of  religion,  or  on 
«l^  other  account,  according  to  the  scripture.-' — How 
tlik  was  repoucilcable  with  the  King's  assisting  tlie  French 
Illlgiienots,  1  must  leave  with  the  reader.  But  to  bind 
the  nation  down  for  ever  in  principles  of  slavery,  all 
gmdpates  of  the  university  of  Oxford  were  enjoined  to 
ipihficribp  the  above  mentioned  decree,  and  to  swear,  that 
they  would  AIRWAYS  CONTINUE    OF  THE  SAME 
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OPINION.    Was  there  ever  such  an  unreaBonable  oath  ? 
Yet  such  was  the  severity  and  nuuioess  of  the  times ! 

But  to  distress  the  puritans  more  effectually,  the  King 
aent  some  directions  to  the  Archbishc^,  to  be  communicated 
to  all  the  clergy  of  his  proTincc.  In  these  directioiis 
there  was  mailing  that  could  atlect  pajMSts  or  anniniaiis, 
but  almost  every  article  pointed  at  the  puritans.  The 
King  had  assisted  in  maintaining  the  very  doctrines  in 
Holland,  which  he  forbids  to  be  {vopagated  in  £ai{^and. 
The  thirty-nine  articles  were  established  by  law,  and  yet 
not  under  a  Bishop  or  dean  may  preach  on  the  seventeenth^ 
concerning  predestination.  The  ministers  of  God's  wofd 
may  not  limit  the  prerogative,  but  they  may  preach  ooD« 
cerning  i|s  unlimited  extent;  and  though  the  second 
injunction  admits  of  their  expounding  the  catechism^ 
Fuller  says,  the  Bi9hops'  officials  were  so  active,  that  in 
many  places  they  tied  up  preachers  in  the  afttemoon  to 
the  very  letter  of  the  catechism,  allowing  them  no  liberty 
to  expound  or  enlarge  upon  any  of  the  answers.  The 
puritans  had  suffered  hitherto  only  for  the  neglect  of 
ceremonies,  but  now  their  very  doctrine  b  an  ofience. 
From  this  time,  all  CUvinists  were  in  a  manner  cxclttded 
from  court  preferments.  The  way  to  rise  in  the  churchy 
was  to  preacii  up  the  absolute  power  of  the  King,  to  declaim 
against  the  rigours  of  Calvinism,  and  to  speak  favourably  of 
popery.  Those  who  scrupled  this,  were  neglected,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  doctrinal  puritans ;  but  it  was  the 
glory  of  this  people  that  they  stood  together,  like  a  vrall, 
against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Kingj  both  in 
church  and  state. 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  at  the  head  of  the  doctrinal  puri- 
tans; and  often  admed  the  King  to  return  to  tlie  old  parlia- 
mentary way  of  rwsing  money :  this  cost  him  his  interest 
at  court;  and  an  accident  happened  this  year,  whidi 
quite  broke  his  spirits,  and  made  him  retire  from  the 
world.  Lord  Zouch  invited  his  grace  to  a  buck-huntu^ 
in  Bramdull-|>ark  in  Hampshire;  and  while  the  keeper 
was  Tunnii^  ^unong  the  deer  to  bring  them  to  a  fairer 
mark,  the  Archbishop  sitting  on  horseback,  let  fly  a  bariied 
arrow^  which  shot  hun  under  the  arm-pit,  and  killed  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.    His  grace  was  so  distressed  in  mind 
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iridi  the  accident^  that  he  retired  to  one  of  his  own  aliot- 
liouses  at  Guildford ;  and  though  upon  jexamination  of  the 
caa^  it  was  judged  casual  homicide,  he  kept  that  day  as  a 
tut  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  allowed  the  keeper's  widow 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  her  maintainance.  The  King 
•also  being  moved  with  compassion,  sent  for  him  to  Lamheth, 
and  gave  him  a  royal  pardon  and  dispensation  to  prevent  all 
cxcepdont  to  his  episcopal  character;  but  he  prudently 
withdrew  fiom  the  council  board,  were  his  advice  had  been 
littk  r^arded  before,  -  as  coming  from  a  person  of  unfashion- 
able principles.' 

The    puritans  lost    an   eminent    practical  writer  and 
jRacher    about    this    time,  Nicholas    Byfield,    born    in^ 

Warwidcshire,  and  educated  in  £xeter  College,  Oxford. 
After  four  years,  he  left  the  university,  and  went  for  Ire- 
land; but  preaching  at  Chesteiv  the  inhabitants  gave  him 
an  unanimous  invitation  to  St.  Peter's  church  in  that  city, 
where  he  resided  seven  yters.  From  thence  be  removed 
to  bleworth  in  Middlesex,  and  remained  there  till  his^ 
death,  which  was  occa3i<»ied  by  the  stone.  His  body 
being  opened,  a  stone  was  taken  out  of  his  bladder,  that 
wigfaed  thirty-three .  ounces,  and  was  in  measure  about 
Ibe  edge,  fifteen  inches  and  a  half;  about  the  length  and 
fareadth  thirteen  inches,  and  solid  like  a  flint ;  an  almost 
inciedible  relation!  But  Dr.  Gouge,  who  drew  up  this 
aceount,  was  an  eye-witness  of  it,  with  many  others.  Mr. 
Byfield  was  a  calvinistj  a  non-confonmst  to  the  ceremonies, 
sumI  «  strict  observer  of  the  sabbath.  He  pid>lished 
several  books  in  his  life  time ;  and  his  commentaries  upon 
the  C!olossians  and  St.  Peter,  published  after  *his  death, 
shew  lum  to  be  a  divine  of  great  piety,  capacity  and 
laurning. 

l*he  Archbishop  being  in  disgrace,  the  council  were  unani- 
mous, and  met  with  no  interruption  in  their  preceedings. 
The  puritans  retired  to  the  new  plantations  in  America, 
jmd  popery  came  in  like  an  armed  man.  This  was  occa- 
Biooed  partly  by  the  new  promotions  at  court,  but  chiefly 
by  the  Spanish  match,  vrjjieh  was  begun  about  1617,  and 
dmwn  out  to  a  length  of  seven  years,  till  the  palatinate 
was  lofty  and  the  protestant  religion  in  a  manner  extirpated 
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mt  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  Htid  other  puts  oF  Ofr- 
H^anjr ;  and  then  the  mateh  hvelf  was  broke  oK  But  it 
may  be  proper  here  to  ti«ce  th»  affair  fttttH  its  begintfi^ 
bpcause  it  was  the  sdurCQ  of  the  eilsuiHg  calamities  of  tm 
and  the  following  reign.  Prince  Charles  being  arrited  tt 
the  state  of  manliood^  the  King  liad  thoughts  of  ffiafryiliK 
him,  but  could  find  no  protestant  prinees  of  an  t^qtial  iftnh. 
He  despised  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  wtmld  hear  of 
nothing  beneath  a  King's  daughter^  Thts  pat  him  ifpon 
seelcing  a  wife  for  liim  out  of  the  house  of  Austriii  aWorii 
enemies  to  tlie  protestant  religion  ;  for  which  purpose  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  Iitfknta.  l^hder 
colour  of  this  mateh,  (iondamai  the  Spanish  hmlMlMdtf 
made  the  King  do  whatever  he  pleased^  If  he  iaelitlM 
to  assist  his  son-in-law  in  recovering  the  Palatinate^  he  WAi 
told  he  must  keep  fair  wiahthe  house  of  Austriti;  or  the 
match  w*as  at  an  end.  If  he  denied  any  fkvmitti  t^  the 
papists  at  home,  the  court  of  Rome,  and  all  the  RotilMi 
catholic  powi^rs  were  disobliged,  and  then  it  could  deVto 
take  place.  To  obviate  tliese  and  othe^  dbjectkfifi^ 
his  Majesty  proiuiseil  upon  the  word  of  a  King^  thttt  M 
Roman  catholic  should  h^  proceeded  against  eapitkUy )  *tHl 
though  he  could  not  at  present  repeal  the  pecttniluy  laW!i, 
that  he  i!\-ould  mitigate  them  to  the  satisfaction  Of  the  ealk(K 
lie  King  |  and  the  lei^li  liis  Majesty  weht  in  fliV^t^  fg 
papists  on  this  occasion^  will  a]){)ear  by  the  fotlowteg  itftlf!!^ 
which  were  inserted  both  into  the  Spanish  and  Fretieh  IMt)^ 
which  afterwards  took  place. 

The  articles  of  the  intended  Spanish  match  f«httaf  (A 
religion,  were  these.  Art.  R.  Tlie  Ittftaita  hMelf^  Mt 
servants,  her  children  and  dcscendents,  and  Ml  Bmtf 
families,  scning  her  highness,  may  freely  and  ptibltety 
profess  themselves  catholics.  Art.  5,  7,  and  8.  Pftytide 
a  church,  a  chapel,  and  an  oratory  for  her  hightieas^  iHHi 
all  popish  ornaments  utensils  and  decoration!^.  10.  §hA 
11.  Allow  her  twcnty.ffHir  priests  and  assistants,  ud  dWt 
them  a  Bishop,  with  full  authority  And  spiritittd  jutfM!^* 
tion.  13.  Admits  the  Infhnta  atid  hei"  ii^ftaift^  tt  pfoduM 
fnim  Rome  dispensations,  {ttdtilgen(<«s,  jtbOeei,  ha  MM 
all  graces,  as  shall  levm  MMft  to  th«ni.  Ifl.  mrvidlM  ttet 
the  laws  made  against  Romim  cSlkholics  in  England^  or  in 
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any  of  the  King's  dominions;  shall  not  extend  to  the  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  ;  nor  shall  they  lose  their  succession 
to  the  crown,  although  they  be  Roman  catholics.  Autho^ 
rizes  the  Infanta  to  choose  nurses  for  lier  children,  and  to 
bring  them  up  in  her  religion  till  they  are  ten  years  of  age. 
But  the  term  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  twelve ;  and  in  the 
match  with  France,  to  thirteen. 

King  James  swore  to  the  observation  of  these  articles, 
in  the  presence  of  tlie  two  Spanish  ambassadors,  and 
twenty-four  privy-counsellors,  who  set  their  hands  to  the 
treaty.  Besides  which,  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  swore  to  the  four  following  private  ones,  I .  That  no 
laws  against  papist  should  hereafter  be  put  in  execution. 
S.  That  no  new  laws  shall  be  made  against  them ;  but 
that  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  toleration  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  in  private  houses,  throughout  all  his 
Majesty's  dominions,  which  his  council  shall  swear  to.  3. 
That  he  will  nc\'er  persuade  the  Infanta  to  change  her  reli- 
gion. 4.  That  he  will  use  all  his  authority  and  influence 
to  have  these  conditions  ratified  by  parliament,  that  so  all 
toenal  laws  against  papists  may  not  only  be  suspended,  but 
i^[ally  disannulled. 

The  words  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  oath  were  these  : — 
^I  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  engage  myself,  that  all 
ifliings  contained  in  the  foregoing  articles,  which  concern 
MM  well  the  suspension  as  abrogation  of  all  laws  made 
i^gunst  Roman  catholics,  shall  within  three  years  infallibly 
take  eflfiect,  and  sooner  if  possible ;  which  we  will  have  to 
lie  upon  our  conscience  and  royal  honour.  And  I  will  in- 
tercede with  my  father  tliat  the  ten  years  of  education 
of  the  children  that  shall  be  bom  of  this  marriage,  which 
the  Pope  of  Rome  desires  may  be  lengthened  to  twelve, 
fthall  he  prolonged  to  the  said  term.  And  I  swear,  that  if 
the  entire  power  of  disposing  this  matter  be  devolved  upon 
ne,  I  v^ill  grant  and  approve  of  the  said  term.  Further- 
more, as  oft  as  the  Infanta  shall  desire  that  I  should  give 
ear  to  divines  and  others,  whom   her   highness    shall   be 

r leased  to  employ  in  matters  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli^on, 
will  hearken  to  them  willingly,  without   all   difficulties, 
mnd  laying  aside  all  excuses." 

Under  these  advantages,  the  papists  appeared  openly, 
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and  behaved  with  an  ofiensive  inaoleDce;  bat  the  hearts 
of  all  true  protcstants  trembled  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  And  Archbishop  Abbot^  though  under  a  ckmdi 
ventured  to  write  to  the  King  upon  the  subject;  be- 
iteeching  him  to  consider,  '^  Whether  by  the  toleratiim 
which  his  Majesty  proposes,  he  is  not  setting  up  that  moat 
damnable  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
the  whore  of  Babylon  ?  How  hateful  must  this  be  to  Godt 
and  grievous  to  your  good  subjects,  says  he,  that  your  Ma- 
jesty, who  hath  learnedly  written  against  these  wicked 
heresies,  should  now  shew  yourself  a  patron  of  those  doc- 
trines, which  your  pen  has  told  the  worlds  and  your  con- 
science tells  yourself,  are  superstitious,  idolatrous,  and 
detestable.  Besides,  this  tolemtion  which  you*  endeavour 
to  set  up  by  proclamation,  cannot  be  done  without  a  par- 
liament, unless  your  Majesty  will  let  your  subjects  see  that 
you  will  take  a  liberty  to  throw  down  the  laws  at  your 
pleasure.  And  above  all,  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  con- 
sider, lest  by  this  toleration  your  Majesty  do  not  draw 
upon  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  on  yourself  in  particu- 
lar, God's  heavy  wrath  and  indignation/'— But  this  wise 
King,  instead  of  hearkening  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
protestant  subjects,  put  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
whole  protestant  religion,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spamard, 
by  sending  his  son  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
Madrid,  to  fetcii  home  the  Infenta ;  a  piece  of  confidence 
tiiat  the  Solomon  of  the  age  should  not  have  been  guilty 
of.  When  the  prince  was  gone,  it  is  said,  that  Archy, 
the  King's  fool,  chopped  his  cap  upon  the  King's  head. 
The  King  asking  him  the  reason,  he  answered,  because  he 
had  sent  the  prince  into  Spain.  But  says  his  Majesty, 
what  if  he  should  come  back  safe  ?  Why  then,  says  Archy, 
*^  I  will  take  my  cap  off  from  your  bead,  and  put  it  on  the 
King  of  Spain's." 

The  Spaniards  gave  out,  that  the  design  of  the  Prince's 
journey  was  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  certain  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Conchen,  to 
lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  convert  him;  and  directed 
a  most  persuasive  letter  to  the  Prince  liimself  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  the  Prince  answered  in  a  very  obligii^ 
manner,  giving  the  Pope  the  title  of  most  ho/.y  fatbbb> 
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and  encouraging  Yarn  to  expect,  tliat  wlien  he  came  to  the 
CTO\m  ther^  should  be  but  one  religion  in  his  dominions^ 
seeing  says  he,  that  both  catholics  and  protestants  believe 
in  one  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  strongly  solicited  to  change 
bis  rdigion  by  some  of  the  first  quality,  and  by  the  most 
learned  priests  and  Jesuits,  who  caressed  his  highness  with 
speeches,  dedicated  books  to  him,  invited  him  to  their 
processions^  and  gave  him  a  view  of  their  most  magnificent 
churches  and  reliques ;  by  which  artifices,  though  he  was 
not  converted,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  resolution  of  at- 
tempting a  coalition  of  the  two  churches;  for  the  attempt- 
ing of  which  he  afterwards  lost  both  his  crown  and  life. 
It  was  happy>  after  all,  that  the  Prince  got  safe  out  of  the 
Spanish  territories;  which  as  Spanheim  observes^  that 
politic  court  would  not  have  permitted,  had  they  not  con- 
sideredy  that  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  next  heir  to  the  crown^ 
was  a  greater  enemy  to  popery  than  her  brother.  But 
after  all,  when  this  memorable  treaty  of  marriage  had 
been  upon  the  carpet  seven  years,  and  wanted  nothing  but 
celebration,  the  portion  being  settled,  the  Pope's  dispensa- 
tion obtained,  the  marriage  articles  sworn  to  on  both  sides, 
and  the  very  day  of  consummation  .by  proxy  appointed,  it 
was  hrdce  off  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghani 
upon  the  Prince,  who  ordered  the  Earl  of  Bristol  not  to  de- 
liver the  proxy  till  the  time  limited  by  the  dispensation  was 
expired;  the  King  of  Spain  suspectiog  the  design,  in  order 
to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  Khig  of  England,  signed  a 
promise  with  his  own  hand  and  delivered  it  to  the  ambassa- 
dor, wherein  he  obliged  himself  to  cause  the  Palatinate  to 
be  restored  to  the  elector  Palatine,  in  case  the  mar^age 
took  effect ;  but  his  highness  was  immoveable,  and  obliged 
the  King  to  recal  his  ambassador. 

From  this  time  the  Prince  and  Duke  seemed  to  turn 
puritans,  the  latter  having  taken  Dr.  Preston,  one  of  their 
chief  ministers,  into  his  service,  to  consult  him  about 
alienating  the  dean  and  chapter  lands  to  the  purposes  of 
preaching.  They  also  advised  the  King  to  convene  a 
parliament,  which  his  Majesty  did,  and  made  such  a  speech 
to  them,  as  one  would  think  impossible  to  come  from  the 
same  lips  with  the  former.  I  assure  you,  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  the  Spanish  match,  on  the  faith  of  a  c)(psti«n  King, 
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khkt  It  is  res  htieftm  presented  unto  yea,  and  that  I  stand 
not  bound,  nor  either  way  en^ged,  hut  remain  free  to 
follotr  lyhat  shall  be  he«t  advised.  His  Majesty  adds^— •*  I 
can  thily  say,  and  will  aroiich  it  before  the  seat  ot  God 
afid  angels,  that  never  King  governed  wiih  a  purer,  sin* 
eerer,  and  mote  unromipt  heart  than  I  have  done;  ftr 
from  ill-will  and  mcaninf^  of  the  least  error  and  imiwrfec-* 
tion  in  nfiy  f^i^.  It  has  been  talked  of  my  remissness 
in  maintenan^^c  of  religion,  and  suspicion  of  a  toleration 
of  popeff,  but  as  God  shall  jud;^  me,  I  never  thought  nor 
meant,  nor  ever  in  tvord  expressed  any  thing  tliat  savoured 
of  it,  I  nevtnr  in  my  treatise  agreed  to  any  thing  to  the 
overthrow  and  disiinntillmg  of  those  bm-s,  lut  had  in  alf 
a  ehief  regard  to  the  preserxation  of  that  truth  which  1 
havt  ever  professed." — The  reader  will  remember  how  this 
agrees  with  the  marriage  articles  above  mentioned,  to  which 
the  King  had  svtroni. 

But  the  parliam(!nt  taking  things  as  the  King  had  repre- 
Moted  them,  advised  his  Majesty  to  break  off  the  match^ 
afid  to  dedans  ^*ar  for  the  recovery  of  the  P^latiiutte ;  and 
at  the  itatfe  time  petitioned  his  Majesty,  that  all  Jesuits 
Imd  seminary  priests  tntght  be  commanded  to  depart  the 
PMtUi  that  the  laws  mif^'ht  be  put  in  execution  against 
popish  recusanti;  that  all  such  might  be  removed  from 
cMrt)*nd  ten  miles  from  London.  To  which  the  King 
nirfe  this  reihafkablc  aihswer,  which  must  strike  tlie  reader 
Wkh  BUrprifee  and  wonder,—"  What  religion  I  am  of  my 
books  dechire ;  I  wish  it  may  be  written  in  marble,  and  re- 
ftaahl  to  posterity  as  a  mark  upon  me,  when  I  shall  swerre 
fiMfi  My  religion;  for  he  that  dissembles  with  God  is  not 
to  liie  trusted  whh  men.  I  protest  before  God,  that,  my 
heart  hath  bled  when  I  have  heanl  of  the  incirase  of 
popery.  God  is  tty  judge,  it  hath  been  such  a  grief 
to  Ifie,  that  it  heis  been  as  thorns  in  my  eyes,  and  pricks 
in  my  aides.  It  hath  been  my  desire  to  hinder  the 
gioWth  Of  ipop^ry ;  ahd  I  could  not  be  an  honest  man, 
if  I  had  done  otherwise.  I  will  order  the  laws  ^o  be 
put  in  exertion  against  popish  reseusanta  as  they  wers 
befbns  theaa  tfeaties^  for  the  laws  are  still  in  beings  and 
were  never  dbpeased  with  by  mc ;  God  is  my  judge,  they 
wutB  aevtr^  iotendtd  by  inc/'— What  a<rfemii  appeab  to 
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heaveh  ate  thesi*,  a^inst  the  deflfM  fttid  ttldSl  )lndeniat)Ie 
ikcts !  It  itquir^s  a  godd  d^glte  of  chttrity,  to  belteVft  this 
pAhct  bad  eiihtr  reli^on  or  tondclenbe  ifeihAiiihi^.  fdt 
ilKMigh  he  alsstired  his  p^rliairtent,  that  his  heUut  \Am  Wlth- 
iH  Uttl  \«heti  he  h^atd  of  the  inen^se  of  p&pei^,  fCtiMs 
¥^  imrfiament  presented  him  with  A  llkl  of  flfty-s6Veh 
finish  lords  and  knights  who  y^ttii  tn  puht!^  atlidts,  tlofife 
df  t^hofti  wer6  dlsplat^ed,  while  the  pnritah  talifdst^rt  W6fe 
\8riif«tt  out  of  the  kingdom^  and  hahlty  A  ^ntlenlK^i  6^  thdt 
«hiriActer  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  jai^ttde  b{p(Mt. 

live  jMuAlkffient  being  prbhi^ed^  the  KhXg  &dt^d  Of 
j|i^g  heartily  into  the  wHi*,  or  iftftivyi^g  hiii  soh  to  a  ptth 
testHfrt  prineess^  ehtered  itito  k  tt^ktjr  With  L^iii  Xtll.  ftar 
te  riSt^  Henrietta  MaHa.  Vpbh  thi&  o(!lSa^km  thb  Atbh- 
l^sfaop  of  Atnbrun  wits  Milt  iitto  fihghuhl.  Who  tdM  The 
Kbig)  the-b^t*  Way  to  ^bcdhipllsh  the  hiAtc&h  fbr  his  Mm,  WU 
itb  fMht  ii  full  tolerktton  tb  e&tholit^.  t*he  KtAg  f^lted^ 
HM  hit  iUt^iidiMl  fo  gran^  it,  SUld  ^MA  wilHl^  t6  h&Ve  fth 
Otiielilbly  oF  di\^nes  to  <;^ptdmisfe1he  difi^V^nc^  blffWefih 
]»l4N«i^t^tSi  iind  {)a()ists,  ^d  -pn^i^^d  tb  ^tni  k  imet  W  thh 

apift  to  britlg  him  into  tfa^  ^^.  Ih  ihis  l^ttv^,  the  Itlfig 
is  the  F^  Chitif  ft  iiUat,  Md  h^  <tf  the  bhtlir^h  tlti- 
^^M,  attd  Assutfes  hitti,  He  Wbiild  dt^laft!  Utt^^lf  a  tstth^Wt 
At  'soM  as  he  cotild  p^viAe  bgdttst  the  bcMvattiettceiS  oF 
MCh  a  declaration;  W  whether  thiil  Wkft  so  6t  nbt,  it  i* 
MrtlAl  he  iinmediately  )^huted  The  ^nal  IftWs  «^il»t 
i^i^lstft,  atid  permitted  A^brun  to  administer  tptifiytaiAtldii 
to  fen  thduHaxid  tfatholtc!i  at  the  dobf  of  The  iWch  tm*^ 
Msimdo^s  hottse,  ih  tlie  presence  bf  &  gteat  d<meoUrse  df 
pt&p^fc.  In  the  mean  time,  the  treaty  of  marriage  MAt 
forwards,  and  was  at  last  signed,  in  the  thirty^fte  fMhUt 
tflicleii^  and  three  secret  ones,  wherciti  the  f eiy  Mme,  or 
jgfektet  advantages,  were  stipulated  for  the  catht^lieif  thAti 
Ifk  those  of  Madrid ;  but  befbre  the  dispensation  fVom  thii 
^6ptt  could  be  obtained,  his  Majesty  fell  sick  kt  The<ibiMi 
df  a  c^rttiin  iq^e,  which  put  an  end  to  his  lif^^  Tiot  withMf 
MifrfeiOh  bf  poison,  in  the  fifty-nihth  year  of  hh  age. 

To  iteriew  the  course  of  this  reign ;  it  is  ctident  "tlrtt 
b6(h  f>bpery  Ahd  purittmism  inct^ased  prodigiously,  white 
the  fHendi  of  the  hietarehy  4unk  into  contcftipt ;  this  Wto 
ifWiXgipit&f  to  tlMt  apiritMl  promotions,  ahd  t^tttly  t6  ^e 
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arbitrary  maxims  of  state  that  the  King  had  advanced.  In 
promoting  of  Bishops  the  King  discovered  a  greater  regud 
to  such  as  would  yield  a  servile  compliance  to  his  ahsoliitc 
commands^  ihan  to  such  as  would  fill  their  sees  wi& 
reputation,  and  be  an  example  to  the  people  of  relig^ 
and  virtue.  The  fashionable  doctrines  at  court  were  sud 
as  the  King  had  condemned  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  and 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  old  English  clergy,  were  sob- 
versive  of  the  reformation.  The  new  Bishops  admitted 
the  church  of  Rome  to  be  a  true  church,  and  the  Pope» 
the  first  Bishop  of  Christendom.  They  declared  for  the  law- 
fulness of  images  in  churches;  for  the  real  presence  ;  and 
that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  a  school  nicely. 
They  pleaded  for  confession  to  a  priest;  for  sacerdolil 
absolution,  and  the  proper  merit  of  good  wcx-ks.  Iliei 
gave  up  tlie  morality  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  five  AstiiH 
guishing  points  of  calrinisra,  for  which  their  piedeoeison 
had  contended.  They  claimed  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  the  epbcopal  character  from  the  apostles 
through  the  church  of  Rome,  which  obliged  them  to  main- 
tain the  validity  of  her  ordinations,  when  tliey  denied  the 
validity  of  those  of  the  foreign  protestants.  Further,  thqr 
began  to  imitate  the  church  of  Rome  in  her  gandy  cere- 
monies, in  the  rich  furniture  of  their  chapels,  and  the 
pomp  of  their  worship.  They  complimented  the  Roman 
catholic  priests  with  their  dignitary  titles,  and  spent  all 
their  zeal  in  studying  how  to  compromise  matters  with 
Rome,  while  they  turned  tiieir  backs  upon  the  old  protes- 
tant  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  were  remarkably 
negligent  in  preaching,  or  instructing  the  people  in  chris- 
tian knowledge. 

Tilings  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  Gondamar  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  wrote  to  Spain,  that  there  never  was 
more  hopes  of  England's  conversion,  for  "  there  are  moie 
prayers,  says  he,  ofiered  to  the  mother  than  to  the  son  of 
God."  The  priests  and  Jesuits  challenged  the  established 
clergy  to  public  disputations ;  the  Duke  of  Buckinghami's 
mother  being  a  papist,  a  conference  was  held  in  her  pre- 
sence between  Fisher  a  Jesuit  on  the  one  part,  and  Dis. 
White,  Williams,  and  Laud  on  the  other.  Each  of  them 
disputed  with  the  Jesuit  a  day  before  a  great  concourse  of 
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people^  but  not  to  the  countess's  conversion^  ivhich  was 
not  at  all  strange  upon  their  principles.  Amongst  other 
popish  books  that  were  published,  one  was  entitled,  ^'  A 
new  gag  for  the  old  gospel ;  which  Dr.  Montague,  rector 
of  Stamford  Rivers  answered  in  such  a  mstnner,  as  gave 
great  offence  to  the  old  clergy,  yielding  up  all  the  points 
above-mentioned,  and  not  only  declaring  for  Arminianism, 
but  making  dangerous  advances  towards  popery  itself.  The 
book  occasioning  a  great  nobe,  Messrs,  Ward  and  Yates, 
two  ministers  at  Ipswich,  made  a  collection  of  the  popish 
and  arminian  tenets  it  contained,  in  order  to  lay  them  before 
the  next  parliament ;  but  the  author,  with  the  King's  leave, 
took  shelter  under  the  royal  wing,  and  prepared  for  the 
press,  his  ^^  Apelio  C<Bsaremy*  or  a  just  appeal  from  two 
unjust  infonners.  However,  before  the  book  was  published 
the  King  died. 

These  advances  of  the  court  divines  towards  popery^ 
made  most  of  the  people  fall  in  with  the  puritans,  who 
being  constant  preachers,  and  of  exemplary  lives,  wrought 
them  up  by  their  awakening  sermons  to  an  abhorrence 
of  every  tiling  that  looked  that  way.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  favoured  them.  Lady  Bowes,  afterwards  Lady 
Darcy,  gave  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  maintain 
preachers  in  the  north,  where  there  were  none,  and  all 
her  preachers  were  silenced  non-conformists.  Almost  all 
the  famous  praetical  writers  of  this  reign,  except  Bishop 
Andrews,  were  puritans,  and  sufferers  for  non-conformity, 
and'  their  works  have  done  great  service  to  religion.  The 
character  of  these  divines  was  the  reverse  of  what  Selden 
|(ives  to  the  clergy  of  these  times,  in  his  history  of  tithes, 
where  he  taxes  them  with  ignorance  aul&  laziness.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  wc  may  believe  Mr.  Coke,  the  puritan  party 
had  gathered  so  much  strength,  and  was  in  such  reputation 
with  the  people,  that  they  were  more  in  number  than  all  the. 
other  parties  in  the  kingdom  put  together. 

With  regard  to  King  James  himself,  it  is  hard  to  draw 
his  just  character,  for  no  prince  was  ever  so  much  flattered 
who  so  bitlc  deserved  it.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
not  very  corpulent,  but  stuffed  out  with  clothes ;  which 
hung  so  loose,  and  being  quilted,  were  so  thick,  as 
tp  resist  a  dagger.     His  countenance  was  homely^  and 
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his  tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth,  so  that  be  oould  not 
spt;uk  with  cWceiicy.  While  be  was  in  ScMtUi|4  he  ajH 
ucared  sober  und  cluu»tey  and  acquired  a  good  d^gvec  of 
Icarningi  but  uiion  his  accession  to  tlie  English  crown  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  by  degrees  g^v<$  liiioself  up  |p 
(up^ury  and  ease,  and  all  kinda  of  liqeptiousneas.  Hil 
lapguage  ws|s  obscene^  and  his  actions  yeiy  often  lewd 
and  indecent.  He  wa^  a  profane  swearer,  and  would  often 
be  drunkj  aud  when  he  came  to  himself  would  w^p  Ul(« 
a  chi|d|  and  sny,  \\e  hoped  Cjod  would  not  impute  hia 
infirnuties  to  Iiim.  He  valued  himself  uppn  what  he  called 
KING-CRAPri  which  was  nothing  else  but  deep  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation  in  every  chaructci:  of  (ife,  resiiltiqg 
frpm  the  excessive  timorousness  of  lii^  nature.  If  we 
consider  him  as  a  King,  he  never  did  a  great  or  generouif 
action  throughout  the  course  of  his  reign>  but  pTDatitute4 
the  honour  of  the  nation  beyond  any  of  hi$  predecessors. 
He  stood  $tiU  while  the  protestant  religion  Wfis  mppressed 
in  France,  \r\  Bohemia^  in  the  Palatinate,  and  Other  parti 
of  Germaqy.  He  suiTcndei:ed  up  the  cautionary  towns 
to  the  Putch  for  lc«s  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  vsJue,  aq4 
suffered  them  to  disjMsse^s  us  of  our  factories  in  the 
East-Indies.  Jit  home  he  committed  the  dirpctipn  of  al( 
a/lairs  in  church  and  staie  or  two  or  three  favourite^i  wd 
cared  not  what  they  did  if  thpy  gave  him  np  trouble.  Hfi 
broke  ihroMgh  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  wa$  as  absolutp 
a  tyrant  as  his  want  of  courage  would  admit.  He  reviTed 
th^  projects  of  ;nono[)olie3,  loans,  benevolences,  &c.  tq 
supply  jiis  exche<|ucr,  which  was  exhausted  by  his  pro- 
fuseqess  to^^ards  his  favourites,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
ajl  the  calamities  of  his  §on's  reign.  Upon  tlip  whole, 
though  he  was  flattered  by  hungry  courtiers  a^  the  Solomoq 
and  Pbtcaix  of  \\\s  age,  he  was  in  the  opinion  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  "the  scorn  of  the  age,  a  mere  pedant,  without 
true  judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness  i  his  reign  beuig  a 
eontinued  coiirbc  of  mean  practices." 

It  is  hard  to  make  any  judgment  ot  his  religion,  for 
one  while  he  wjis  a  puritan,  and  then  a  2calou!^  church- 
man 3  at  first  a  calvinist  and  presbytepan,  4fter>V2yds  4 
remonstrant  or  ariiiinian,  and  jjt  last  a  half,  if  not  m)  cptire 
doctrinal  papist.      Jifii  I?.  \Vinv^op4  says,  tjiqit  as  lopg  ago 
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as  159G,  he  sent  Mr.  Ogilby,  a  Scots  baron,  to  Spain,  to 
assure  his  catholic  Majesty  he  was  ready  to  turn  papist, 
and  to  propose  an  alliance  with  that  King  and  the  Pope 
against  the  Queen  of  England ;  but  for  reasons  of  state 
the  afiair  was  hushed.  Bapin  says  he  was  neither  a  sound 
protestant,  nor  a  good  catholic,  but  had  formed  a  plan  of 
uniting  both  churches,  which  must  effectually  have  ruined 
the  protestant  interest,  for  which  indeed  he  never  ex- 
pressed any  real  concaru.  I  am  mthir  of  opinion  that  all 
liis  religion  was  his  boasted  King-craft.  He  was  certainly 
4\e  meanest  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  the  British  throne : 
£ngland  never  sunk  in  its  reputatioq,  nor  yras  ^  i^uch 
csposed  to  die  scorn  and  ridicule  of  its  neighbours,  as 
in  his  reign.  How  willinj^  his  Majesty  was  to  unit€  with 
the  papist  the  foregoing  history  has  diseovffed;  ^nd 
yet  in  die  presence  of  many  Lords,  and  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  he  qnade  a  solemn  pcotestation,  ^  That  he 
would  spend  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  liefiire  he 
vovld  do  it;  and  prayed,  th^t  before  any  of  his  is^ue 
abouU  maintain  any  other  religion  than  h|S  owpj  the 
piot^tant,  that  God  would  take  them  out  of  the  world." 
How  iar  this  imprecation  took  place  on  himself  or  any 
of  his  posterity  must  be  left  to  the  deterroinatioQ  of 
aji  omniscient  Being. 
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Preston. 

'DKFOUE  we  enter  upon  this  reign,  it  will  be  proper 
"^  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  court,  and  of  the  most 
active  ministers  under  King  Charles  First,  for  the  first 
fifteen  years.  The  King  came  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  being  bom  at  Dumferling  in  Scotland,  in 
the  year  IGOO,  and  baptised  by  a  presbyterian  minister  of 
that  country.  In  this  youth,  he  was  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
and  stammering  speech;  his  legs  were  somewhat  crooked, 
and  he  was  suspected  (says  Mr.  Eachard)  to  be  of  a  per- 
\erse  nature.  When  his  father.  King  James,  came  to  the 
I  English  crown,  he  took  him  from  his  Scots  tutors,  and 
placed  him  under  those  who  gave  him  an  early  aversion 
to  that  kirk,  and  to  those  doctrines  of  Christianity,  w*hich 
tlicy  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.  As  the  court  of 
James  leaned  towards   i)ope»ry  and  arbitrary  power,  so  did 
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the  Prince,  especially  after  his  journey  into  Spain ;  where 
he  imbibed  not  only  the  pernicious  maxims  of  that  court, 
but  tlieir  reserved  and  distant  behaviour.     He  began  his 
reign  upon  most  arbitrary  principles,  and  though  he  liad 
good  natural  abilities,  was  always  under  the  direction  of 
some  favourite,   to  whose  judgment  and  conduct  he    was 
absolutely  resigned.     Nor  was  he  ever  master  of  so  much 
judgment  in  politics,   as  to  discern  his  own  and  the  nation's 
true   interest,  or  to  take   tlie   advise  of  those  who   did. 
With  regard  to  the  church,  he  wss  a  punctual  observer  of 
its  ceremoiiieSy  and  had  the  highest  dislike  and  prejudice  to 
that  part  of  his  subjects  who  were  against  the  ecclesiastical 
ooostitution. 

Upon  his  Majesty's  accession,  and  before  the  solemnity 
of  his  father's  funeral,    he  married   Hjbnbistta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Henry  Fourth,  and  sister  of  Lewis  Twelfth. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  by  proxy ;  first  at  Paris,  with 
all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  and  afterwards  at 
Canterbury,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land;  tlie  articles  being  in  a  manner  the  same  with  those 
already  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  match.       Her  Majesty 
anired  at  Dover,  JVine  13,  and  brought  with  her  a  long 
train  of  priests  and  menial  servants  of  the  Romish  religion  ; 
for  whose  devotions  a  chapel   was  fitted  up   in  the  King's 
house  at  St.  James's.    The  Queen  was  agreeable,  beau- 
tiful, and    possessed  of  great  vivacity ;    by  which     she 
obtained  an  unusual  infiuence  with  the  King,  who  held 
lier  19  perfect  adoration.      But  she  loved  intrigues,  without 
any  manner  of   judgment    in    contrivance    or  execution, 
diis  match  was  a  greater  judgment  to  the  nation  than  the 
{dbigue,   which   then  raged  in  the  land ;    for  considering 
the  malignity  of  the  popish  religion,  the  imperiousness  cf 
the  French  government,  the  influence  of  a  stately  Queen, 
and  the  share  she  must  needs  have  in  tlie  education  of  her 
children,   it  was  easy  to  foresee  it  might  prove  very  fatal 
to  our  English  Prince  and  people,  and  lay  in  a  vengeance 
to  future  generations.     The  Queen  was  a  very  great  bigot 
to    her    religion;    her  conscience    was   directed  by    her 
ifODfeaaoty  assisted    by   the   Pope's  nuncio,    and  a  secret 
(abal  of  priests  and  Jesuits.    These  controuled  the  Queen, 
.  vol..  I.  C  c 
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and  she  the  King ;  so  that  in  effect  the  iwtioii  wto  gt^^itoki, 
hy  popish  councils,  tiU  the  long  parHamenc. 

Tlie  prime    minister    under  the  King  was  Viiiteifff/ 
Duke   of  Buckingham,  a  graceful  youitg  g^ntlema!A,  Mit 
very  unfit  for  his  liigh   station.     He   had  a  ftiR  poastsribji^ 
of  the   King's   heart,    insomuch   that    his  Majesty  UtilMl 
measures  with  all  his  parliainents  for  his  saJcc.     UpdAr  tMr 
Duke's  deatii,  IjHud,   then  Bishop  of  Londdn,   becAim  ttl6 
chief  minister  buth  in  church  and  state.     He  wris  honr  A 
Reading,  and  educated  in  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  tipbtf 
tlie  charitahle  donation  of  Mr.   White,  founder  of  MeN 
chant  Tay1or*s  school.     Here  lie  continued  till  he  ii*te$  fift^ 
y(*ars  of  ago,   and  behaved  in   sucii   a    niannef^  tMt  Ht» 
body  knew  what  to  think  of  him.     I   would  1  knet^  (says 
the  pious  Bishop  Hall  in  one  of  his  letters)  where  tcf  finH 
ymi ;  to-day  you  are  with  the  Romanists  to^tMnoW  vrtth  HB  ) 
our  adversaries  think  you  ours«  and  we  theirs ;  fSllt  Md- 
science  finds  you  with  both  and  neither :   how  long  IKH  fdk 
halt  In  this  iudiflferency  ?     By  the  interest  of  Bislft)i»  ^^ 
liamsj  he  was  first  advanced  to  a  Wekh  bishopit(e,  lAd  fidK 
thence  hy  degrees  to  the  highest  prefethi^nts  lA  ciMreEr  Mi 
blate.     He  was  a  little  man,  of  a  quick  and  roiigh  tettlpl^; 
hnpatient  of  contradiction  even  at  the    cMMiI  table,  of 
arbitrary  principles    both     in    church   and   stAtfe,    al#ay$ 
inclined   to   methods  of  severity,   especially    agaiAst  tW 
puritans :  ra«;tly  fond  of  external  pomp    and  ceiMfeny  iif 
divine  worship;  hud  though  he  wask  not  an  abi^olute  psfHty 
he  was  ambitious  of  being  the  sovereign  patriairch  of  iUei; 
kingdoms. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Fixcii  was  a  man  of  Vittfc  kwHf^ 
ledge  in  his  profcssibn,  except  it  was  titt  tniikStig  tlic  WA 
of  the  land  give  place  to  orders  of  courieil.  Mr.  A^b^ 
General  Noy  was  a  man  of  aft*cted  pridie  and  MbfokBEjr^ 
who  valued  himself  upon  making  that  t6  M  lfK#  wMcA  tf 
other  men  believed  not  to  be  so.  Indeed  M  the  J^d^ 
were  of  this  stamp,  who  histcad  of  upholding  tite  4aW,  U 
the  defence  and  security  of  the  subject'^  prh^leges,  ie*  ft 
aside  upon  every  little  occa^on,  dlstuiguis/bm^  b^tWe^ 
a  rule  of  law,  and  a  rule  of  government:  so  that  tlwife 
whom  they  conld  not  convict  by  stat^  Ifcw,  teVe  ttSe 
to  sufier  by  the  rule  of  government,  or  a  kind  of  pdHdcal 
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The  judges  held  their  placqs  during  the  King's 
pieasure:  and  when  the  prero^tive  iiv'as  to  be  stretched 
in  any  particular  instances,  l4iud  would  send  for  their 
opinions  before-hand,  to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  the 
pfoeeedings  of  the  council  and  star-chamber,  by  whom 
th^y  were  often  put  in  mind,  that  if  they  did  not  do  his 
Majesty's  business  to  satisfaction,  they  would  be  removed. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  were  mercenary  men,  and  scandalous 
to  their  profession. 

The  courts  of  Westminster-Hall  had  little  to  do 
between  the  crown  and  the  subject;  all  business  of  this 
Idnd  bdmg  transferred  to  the  council  liible,  the  star- 
chainber,  and  the  court  oi  high  commission.  The 
Locd-keeper  Finch,  upon  a  demurrer  put  into  a  bill,  that 

Iwd  Ho  other  equity  than  an  order  of  council,  declared 
Vfou  the  bench,  that  while  he  was  keeper,  ^  no  man 
should  be  so  saucy  as  to  dispute  those  orders,  but  that  the 
wiadom  of  that  board  should  always  be  ground  good 
Mioi^;li  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in  chancery."  Judge 
'BtAtky^  upon  a  like  occasion  declared,  that  *^  there  was 
m  nle  of  law,  and  a  rule  of  government,  that  many  tilings 
iSbtt  might  not  be  done  by  the  rule  of  law,  might  be  done 
Itf  the  rule  of  government  i"  his  lordship  added,  that  ^  no 
aoC  of  parliament  could  bind  the  King  not  to  command 
amy  kis  subjects'  goods  and  money."  The  commissioners 
Wt  content  with  the  business  that  was  brought  before  them, 
eeot  their  conraiissaries  over  the  whole  kingdom^  to 
aoperintend  the  proceedings  of  the  bishops'  courts  in  their 
•fireral  dioceses,  which  of  themselves  made  sufficient 
Imtoc  among  the  puritans,  and  were  under  a  general 
odium  for  the  severe  exercise  of  their  power:  but  if  the 
fiisbop  or  his  officers,  were  negligent  in  their  citations,  or 
shewed  any  degree  of  favour  to  the  puritan  ministers, 
Bodoe  was  immediately  sent  to  Lambeth,  and  the  accused 
persons  were  cited  before  the  high  commission,  to  their 
Utter  ruin.  They  also  detained  men  in  prison  many 
months,  without  bringing  them  to  a  trial,  or  so  much  as 
aopiainting  them  with  the  cause  of  their  commitment. 
AU.whidi  was  so  much  the  worse,  because  they  knew  that 
tbe  court  had  no  jurisdiction  pf  fining  at  all;  for  the 
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Luuse  of  comiiionsy  in  the  third  and  seventh  of  Junes  Pint, 
rcbolved,  that  the  court  of  high  commission's  fining  and 
impri>oQing  men  for  ecclesiastical  oflfences,  was  an  into- 
Icrahk'  grii^-ance,  (ippression,  aad  vcsKatioD,  not  wananted 
hy  the  statute  1  Eliz.  chap.l.  And  Sir  £.  Coke  with  the 
rest  of  the  jii(lKe:!»,  at  a  conference  with  the  prehites,  in  the 
presriicc  of  Kin^r  James,  ga%'e  it  as  their  unanimcm 
oiiinion,  that  the  high  commission  could  fine  in  no  case, 
and  impri^^uii  only  in  cases  of  heresy  and  incontinence  of 
a  minister,  and  that  only  after  conviction,  hut  not  by  way 
of  process  hefure  it :  so  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
to  fine  was  not  only  quest ionabU*,  hut  null  and  void. 
Xotwitlistanding  which,  tlioy  hunted  after  their  prey  with 
lull  cr)'. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Cliai  ies  to  the  throne,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  threw  off  the  mask,  and  shook  hands  with 
his  old  friend  Dr.   Preston,   whom   he   never  loved,  any 
further  than  as  a  tool  to  promote  his  interest  among  the 
p^o)>le.      I^ud  was  his  confessor  and  {irivy-counsellor  for 
the  church,  whose  first  care  was  to  have  none  but  anniniaii^ 
and  anti-puritanical   chaplains   about   the  King:   for  tiiis 
purjMsCy  he  drew  up  a  small  treatise  aud  put  it  into  the 
Duke's  hand,  proving  the  Arminian   doctrines  to  be  ortbo- 
dox ;  and  shewing  in  ten  particulars,  that  the  anti-anninian 
ti'iicts  were  no  better  than  doctrinal   puritanism.     Agree- 
dh\y  to  this  scheme,  he  presented  the  Duke  with  a  list  of 
divines  for  his  Majesty's  chaplains,    distinguishing   their 
eharactrrs  by  the  two  capital  letters,   O.  for  Orthodox,  that 
is  Arminian,  and  P.  for  Puritans,  that  is  Cah-inists.    At 
the  same  time,  he  received  orders  to  consult  Bishop  Andrews 
how  to  manage,  with   respect  to  the  five   distinguishing 
points  of  Calvinism,  in  the  ensuing  convocation;  but  the 
wise  Bishop  advised  his  brother  by  all  means  to  be  quiet, 
and  keep  the  controversy  out  of  the  house.     It  was  there- 
fore wisely  dropt,  the  majority   of  the  lower  house  being 
zealous  calvinists;  and  forty-five  of  them  had  made  a  coven- 
ant among  themselves  to  oppose  every  thing  that  tended 
towards  pelagianism,  or  semi-pelagianism  :  but  the  contro- 
versy was  warmly  debated  without  doors,  till  the  King  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  his  royal  declaration. 

Popery  advanced  faaad  i&  band  with  anninianism^  and 
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began  the  disputes  between  the  Kiqg  and  his  first  parlia- 
ment His  Majesty  towards  the  close  of  his  speech, 
having  asked  their  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  tlie  Pala- 
tinate assured  them  that  though  he  had  been  suspected 
as  to  his  religion,  he  would  let  the  world  sec,  that  none 
should  be  more  desirous  to  maintain  the  reljgion  he  pro- 
fesed  than  himself.  The  houses  thanked  the  King  for 
his  most  gracious  speech ;  but  before  they  entered 
Hpon  other  business,  joined  in  a  petition  against  popish 
recusants. 

They  pray,  that  the    youth  of   the   kingdom  may    be 
educated    under    protectant    school-masters;    which    hbi 
Majesty  promised^ — ^Tliat  provision  might  be  made  against 
transporting     cliildren    to    popish    seminaries,     and    for 
recalling  those  that  were  there.     Aiwv.  To  this  his  Ma- 
jesty agreed.      That   no  i)opish  recusant  be  admitted  to 
come  to  court,  but  upon    special  occasion  according  to 
statute  3.  Jam.     Answ.  This  also  his   Majesty  promised. 
That  the  laws  against  papists  be  put  in  execbtion,  and  that 
a  day  be  fixed  for  the  departure  of  all  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priest  out    of    the  kingdom,  and    tliat    no    natural-born 
subject,  nor  strange  Bishops,  nor  any  other  by  authority 
fiDom  the  see  of  Rome,  confer  any  ecclesiastical  orders  or 
exercise  any  ecclesiastical   function  \i\yon  your  Majesty's 
aabjects.    Aiisw.  It  shall  be  so  published  by  proclamation. 
That  your  Majesty's  learned  council  may  liave  orders  to 
consider  of  all  former  grants  of  recusant  lands,  that  such 
may  be  avoided  as  are  avoidable  by  law.    Answ.  It  shall 
be  done,  according  as  is  desired.     Tliat  your  Majesty  give 
Older  to  your  judges  and  all  officers  of  justice,  to  see  the 
laws  against  popish  recusants  duly  executed.    Ansir,  His 
Majesty  leaves  the  laws  to  their  course.    Tliat  your  Majesty 
will  remove  from    places  of    authority  and     government 
all  popish  recusants.     Answ.   His  Majesty  will  give  order 
accordingly,      lliat  order  be  taken  for  disanning  all  popish 
recusants   convict  according   to  law,    and  that  |K)pisli  re- 
cusants  be  commanded  to  retire  to  their  liuuses,  and  be 
confined  within  five  miles  of  home.     Answ.  The  laws  shall 
be  put  in  execution.    That  none  of  your  Majesty's  natural- 
bom  subjects  go  to  hear  mass  at  the  houses  or  chapels  of 
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f^»rcign  ambassadors.  ^Imsw,  The  King  frill  ^re  aider 
acciirriiiiirlj.  That  the  statute  of  I  Eliz.  for  the  pajmcnt 
of  twi'lvc-fu'iice  vvtT}'  SHiiriaT  by  such  as  absent  fimai 
diviiie  «i'nii'e  in  the  church,  withotit  a  hmfiil  exciue,  be 
put  in  exi't'iitHin.  ^-tHsw.  Tlie  King  pronises  the 
^hall  iHft  be  di^|H■nscd  with.  That  your  Majesty  wiD 
tend  vtHir  princoly  care  to  Ireland^  that  the  like 
may  be  taken  then.*  for  establish! ig  the  tme  religioiu 
.-//i.wr.  His  Majesty  will  do  all  that  a  reUgious  King  can  do 
ill  tliut  atfair. 

It  is  siir])risiiig  that  the  king  should  make  these  pr> 
ii}i:»i's  to  Ills  parliament  within  six  HHinths  alter  lie  had 
si^ed  his  marriage  anieles,  in  which  he  had  ei^ged  to 
M:t  all  Kninan  cat  holies  at  liberty,  and  to  suffinr  no  search 
or  molestation  of  them  for  their  religion,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence of  it  [Kirdoned  twenty  Romish  priests.  But  as  a 
judicious  writer  ol^scnes,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  «i«Tiin 
iu  this  and  the  last  reign,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
parliaments.  'Ilie  papists  were  apprized  of  the  reasons  of 
state  that  obliged  tlu;  King  to  comply  outwvdly  with  what 
he  did  not  really  intend;  and  therefore  though  his  Majestj 
directed  a  letter  to  his  Archbishop,  to  proceed  against 
ptjpish  recusants,  and  a  proclamation  w*a5  published  to 
recal  the  English  youth  from  popish  seminaries,  little 
regard  was  paid  to  them.  The  King  liimself  released 
eleven  Romish  priests  out  of  prison,  by  special  warrant 
the  next  day;  the  titular  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  appointed  a 
]><>pi>li  vicar-general  and  archdeacons  all  m'er  England. 
And  when  the  next  parliament  petitioned  for  the  removal 
of  papists  from  oflices  of  trust,  it  appeared,  by  a  list 
annexed  to  their  petition,  that  there  were  no  less  than  fifty- 
nine  of  lite  nobility  and  gentr}'  of  that  religion  then  in  the 
commission. 

But  the  King  not  only  connived  at  the  Roman  catholics 
at  home,  but  unliappily  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the 
protestai:t  religion  abroad.  Cardinal  Ilichlieu  having 
foinu-d  a  liesiirn  to  extirjMite  the  Hugonots  of  France,  by 
securing  all  iheir  places  of  strength,  laid  siege  to  Rochellc, 
u  sea-port  town  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  number  of 
.ships  suflicieiit  for  its  defence.  Richlieu  taking  ad\'antage 
of  the  King*s  late  mutch  with  France,  sent  to  borrow  seven 
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or  ifiight  sitips,  to  be  employisd  «$  the  King  (^  Frauct 
should  direct,  .who  appointed  them  to  .block  up  t)xe  harbour 
dF  Rochelle ;  but  when  the  honest  siulors  H'icre  told  where 
they  wese  gqingy    they  ded^tresid    they  woyld  rather    be 
tjhaown  ov£r*board,  or  Jianged  vpon  the  tcqp  of  the  mastsy 
^iban   %ht  Jigaiost  their  protestant    brethren.      Notw;ith- 
•tandiDg  Admiral  Pennington  .and  the  French  .officers  used 
«il  ithcir   rhetoric  to  persuade  them,   they    remained  in- 
double.    .  Tlie  admiral    therefore    acquainted   the  Kixigy 
stfbo  seat  him  a  warrant  to  the  following  efiect :  ^  Jha^.  he 
should  consign  his  own  ship  immediately  into  the  iiands  of 
Ae  French  admiral,   with  all  her  equipage,   artillery,  &c. 
Mjod  jrequire  the  other  seven   to  put  themselves  into  the 
.sendee  gf  the  French  King ;   and  in  case  of  backwardness 
er  JDofusal,  to  use  all  forcible  means,   even  to  their  sink- 
ing/'     In    pursuance  of    tlus    warrant,    the  ships  wece 
4ttUveKediato  the  hands  of  die  French,  bnt  fdl  tl\e  Eng- 
fish  .nilors  and  officers  deserted  except  two.    The  French 
iiftring  got  (the  ships  and  artillery,  quickly  manned  ^hem 
mUk  aailors  of  their  own  xeligion,  and  joined  the  rest  of  th|e 
Aendi  fleet,  they  bkxsked  up  the  harbour,  destroyed  the 
iiltle  fleet  cf  the  JSochtJle^,  and  cut  off  their  communi- 
<cafCion  by  .sea  with  their  piotestant  inends,  by  which  means 
.Aqr  Wi^re  seduced  io  aU  jtlie  hardships  of  a  most  .dreadfi^l 
jia0iioe;    aud  after    a    long  bk)cade  both    by    sea    and 
iukif  jmere    forced  to   surrender    the   chief   bulwark   uf 
4fee  .proiest^t  interest  in  France,  vi^to  the  bands  of  the 
j^^sta. 

Tp  vptivn  tp  the  parliament ;  it  has  been  jemexnbered, 
.Un^it  Mr.  Montague,  a  clergyman,  and.one  of  the  JUng's 
^lAplains,.  published  a  book  in  1G23,  entitled  ^^  A  new 
^gag  for  an  old  goose,'*. in  answer  to  .a  popish  l)ook  entitled 
"  A  gag  for  the  new  gospel."  The  book  containing  sun- 
dry propositions  tending  to  the  public  disturbance,  was 
.O0K|[^lained  of  in  the  house  of  commons,  who  after  having 
esj^ned  the  author  at  their  bar,  referred  him  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  dismissed  him,  with  an  express 
prohibition  to  write  no  more  a1)out  such  matters.  But 
Montague  being  encouraged  from  court,  went  on  and  pub- 
lished ^^An  appeal  to  Cassar,"  designing  it  for  King 
James,  but  he    being  dead. before  it  was  rcady^    it  was 
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dedicated  to  King  Charles,  and  recommended  at  fiist  by 
several  Bishcv^is,  who  upon  better  consideration  artfully 
withdrew  their  naiiu-s  fr^m  before  it ;  and  left  Dr.  Wbite 
to  aipiar  hy  I'.n.M'lf,  as  he  complained  publicly.  Tbe 
appeal  wits  calculated  to  promote  armimanism,  to  aucnyt 
a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  and  to  advance  the  Kii^a 
prerogative  above  law.  llie  house  appointed  a  committfae 
to  examine  into  its  errors  ;  after  which  they  TOted  it  to  be 
contrary  to  tlie  anicles  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
bound  the  author  in  a  recognizance  of  two  thousand  pounds 
for  liis  appearanee. 

Bishop  Laud  apprehending  this  to  be  an   im'asion  of  the 
prenigativcy  and  a  daiigtri)us  precedtnt,  joined  viiih    two 
other    Bishops  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to 
engage  his  Majesty  to  take  the  cause  into  his  own  hands: 
this  letter  had   its   eftict,    and     procured    Montague    his 
quietus  at  present.    The  King  declared  he  would   bring 
the  cause  before    the   counsil,  it  being  a  branch  of   his 
supremacy  to  detcnnine  mattt-rs  of  religion.     He  expressed 
his  displeasure  against  tlio  commons,  for  calling   his  chap- 
Iain  to  their  bar,  and  for  alarming  the  nation  with   the 
danger   of  popi*ry.      But   these   atfairs,  together  with  the 
King's  assisting   at   the  siege  of  Rochelle,   made  such  a 
noise  at  Oxford,  where  the  parliament  was  re-assembled, 
because  of   the  plague  at     London,    that  the  King  was 
obliged  to    dissolve  them    before   they  had    granted    the 
supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.      Nor  did  his 
Majesty  pass  any  act    relating     to  religion,     except  onCi 
which  was  soon  after  susjK'nded  by  his  royal  declaration; 
it   was  to  prevent  unlawful  pastimes  on  the  Lord's  day. 
However  this  law  was  never  put  in  execution.     Men  were 
reproached  and   censured  for  too  strict  an  obser\'ation  of 
the  Lord's  day,   but  none  that  I  liave  met  with  for  thepio- 
fanation  of  it. 

His  Majesty  having  dismissed  his  parliament  before 
they  had  given  bini  the  necessar)-  supplies  for  the  war  with 
Spain,  resolved  to  try  his  credit  in  borrowing  money,  by 
way  of  lo/tn,  of  such  persons  as  were  best  able  to  lend ; 
for  this  pinpose  gentlemen  were  taxed  at  a  certain  sum, 
and  had  promissory  letters  under  the  privy-seal  to  be 
repayed  in  eighteen   months.     With  tliis  money  the   king 
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itted  out  a  fleet  against  Spain,  which  after  it  luid  waited 
about  two  months  for  the  plate-fleet^  returned  without  doing 
any  action  worth  remembrance. 

The  ceremony  of  the  King's  coronation,  was  another 
expence  which  his  Majesty  thought  fit  to  provide  for  by 
bsuing  out  a  proclamation,  that  all  such  as  had  forty 
pounds  a  year  or  more,  and  were  not  yet  knights,  should 
come  and  receive  the  order  of  knigltdiood,  or  compound 
for  it.  Hiis  was  a  new  grievance  loudly  complained  of, 
in  the  following  parliaments.  The  coronation  was  per- 
formed by  Archbishop  Abbot,  assisted  by  Bishop ,  Laud  as 
Dean  of  Westminster,  who  besides  the  old  Regalia  which 
were  in  his  custody,  that  is,  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  the 
spurs,  &c.  of  Kin^  Edward  the  confessor,  brought  forth  an 
old  crucifix,  and  placed  it  upon  the  altar.  As  soon  as  the 
Archbishop  had  put  the  crown  upon  the  King's  head,  and 
performed  the  other  usual  ceremonies,  his  Majesty  being 
•eated  on  the  throne,  ready  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  lords,  Bishop  Laud  came  up  to  him  and  read  the  follow- 
ing oxtraordinary  passage,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
former  coronations.  ^^  Stand  and  hold  fast,  from  hence- 
forth, the  place  to  which  you  have  been  heir  by  the  succes- 
sion of  your  fore-fathers,  being  now  delivered  to  you  by  the 
authority  of  Almighty  Grod,  and  by  the  hands  of  us,  and 
all  the  Bishops  and  servants  of  God.  And  as  you  see  the 
dergy  to  come  nearer  to  the  altar  than  others,  so  remem- 
ber, that  in  all  places  convenient  you  give  them  greater 
honour,  that  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man  may  establish 
you  in  the  kingly  throne,  to  be  a  mediator  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  and  that  you  may  reign  for  ever  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.''  This 
and  sundry  other  alterations  were  objected  to  the  Archbishop 
at  his  trial. 

Tlie  King's  treasury  being  exhausted,  and  the  war  con- 
tinuing with  Spain,  his  Majesty  was  obliged  to  call  a  new 
parliament;  but  to  avoid  the  choice  of  such  members  as 
had  exclaimed  against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
insisted  upon  redress  of  grievances,  the  court  pricked 
them  dcwn  for  shcrifts,  which  disqualified  them  from  being 
re-chosen  members  of  parliament;  of  this  number  were 
-8iiE.X:k)ke,  Sir  R.  Philips,  and  Sir  T.  Wentworth,  after- 
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u-ards  Lord  Straflbrd.  Tlic  houses  met  February  sisth,  aod 
fell  iiiiiiiediately  upon  grievances.  A  coaimineeftimligioB 
was  aii|M)iiited,  of  wliich  Mr.  Pyin  wns  chainnan,  who 
exaniiiicd  Mr.  Montage's,  wntings,  (viz.)  his  Gag,  his 
Api^cnl,  and  bis  treatise  of  the  InuovatiMi  of  SaintSy  oat 
of  whieli  they  collected  several  opinioiis  contrary  to  the 
book  of  homilies  and  the  thirty-mne  articles,  aiid  !«hich 
they  reported  to  the  house.  In  wiiat  mamner  the  comasoii 
designed  to  prosecute  ttiis  impeachment  is  uncertain,  ibr 
Montague  H-as  not  brought  to  his  defence,  the  King  having 
intimated  again  to  the  house,  tlmt  tlieir  proceedings  against 
him  without  his  leave  was  displeasing  to  him ;  that  as  to 
tlieir  holding  him  to  iMiil,  he  thought  his  servants  might 
liave  the  same  protection  as  an  ordinar}"  burgess,  and  there- 
fore he  would  take  the  cause  into  his  own  liands ;  and  soon 
after  dissolved  the  parliament. 

Though  the  arminian  controversy  was  thus  wrested  out 
i)i'  the    hands    of    parliament,    it    w*as    warmly    debalfld 
without    doors ;    Montague   was   attacked    in    print    from 
various  quarters,   and  conforenccs   were  appointed  to  de- 
bate the  print,  of  the  |)ossibility  of  the  elect's  finUing  from 
^^nice.      Uut    u|)on  the    whole,  tliese    conferences  sen-ed 
rather  to  increase  the  diilerences  tlian  abate  them.     The 
King    then^ore    issued    out    a   proclamation,    containing 
express  commands  not  to  preach  or  dispute  upon  the  con- 
troverted points  of  arminianism;  but  the  execution  of  this 
proehmiatian  being  in  the  hands  of  Laud,  and  the  bishofM 
of  his  party,  the  edge  was  turned  against  the  puritans,  and 
it  became,  says  Rusliwonh,  the  stopping  of  tlieir  jnouths^ 
and  gave    an   uneontrouled  liberty    to    the   toi^^s   and 
pens  of    tlie  arminian   party.      Others   were  of   opinion, 
that  'Laud   and   Neile  procured  this    injunction,   iu   oider 
to  have  an  opiwrtunity  to  oppress  the  calvinists  wlu)  should 
venture  to  break  it,  while  the  disobedience  to  the  contraiy 
party  should  be   winked  at.    Tlie  puritans  thought   they 
might    still  write  in   defence  of  tlie  received  doctrine  of 
the  tlurty-nine  articles,  but  the  press  being  in  the  luinds 
of  their  adversaries,  some  of  their  books  were  suppressed, 
some  were  mutilalod,  and  others  that  got  abroad  were  called 
in,  and  the  authors  and  publisliers  questioned  in  the  star- 
chamber  wd  high  commission,  for  engaging  in  a  cont^)- 
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▼eny  prohibited  by  the  government.  By  these  methods 
efieptual  care  was  taken^  that  the  puritan  and  cal^ian 
writers  should  do  their  adversaries  no  harm.  Bishop 
fjnid,  with  two  or  three  of  his  chaplains^  undertaking  to 
judge  of  truth  and  error,  for  all  the  wise  and  great  men  df 
the  imtion,  in  doing  which  they  were  so  shamefully  partial^ 
that  learning  and  industry  were  discouraged,  men  of  gravity 
mod  great  experience  not  being  able  to  persuade  them- 
selves to  submit  their  labours  to  be  mangled  and  torn  in 
|Meces  b}'  a  few  younger  divines,  %vho  were  both  judges 
Jiiid  parties  in  the  affair.  At  length  tlie  booksellers  being 
almost  ruined,  preferred  a  petition  to  the  next  parliament, 
complaining,  that  the  writings  of  their  best  authors  were 
stifled  in  the  press,  while  the  books  of  tkeir  adversaries, 
pq»ists  and  arminians,  were  published  and  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  case  was  just  the  same  with  regard  to  books  against 
popery:  the  Queen  and  the  Roman  catholics  must  not 
be  infiultedy  and  therefore  all  offensive  passages,  such 
as  calling  the  Pope  antichrist ^  the  church  of  Rome  no  true 
chmrehy  and  every  thing  tending  to  expose  images  in 
churches,  crucifixes,  penance,  auricular  confession,  and 
popish  absolution,  must  be  expunged.  Terrible  were  the 
triumphs  of  arbitrary  power  over  the  liberty  and  property  of 
tbe  subject,  in  the  intervals  between  and  the  succeeding 
parliament;  gentlemen  of  birth  and  character,  who  refused 
to  lend  what  money  the  council  was  pleased  to  assess  them, 
wtte  taken  out  of  their  houses  and  imprisoned  at  a  great 
distance  from  their  habitation. 

Those  of  the  lower  sort  who  refused  to  lend  were 
pressed  for  the  army,  or  had  soldiers  quartered  upon  them, 
who  by  their  insolent  behaviour  distifrbed  the  peace  of 
fiiniilies,  and  committed  frequent  felonies,  and  barbarous 
cruelties;  insomuch  that  the  higliways  were  dangerous 
to  travel,  and  the  markets  unfrequented.  The  King 
would  have  borrowed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
ef  the  city  of  I.«ondon,  but  they  excused  themselves. 
However,  his  Majesty  got  a  round  sum  of  money  from 
the  papists,  by  issuing  a  commission  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  to  compound  witli  them  for  all  their  forfeitures 
that  had  been  due  for  recusancy,  since  the  tenth  of  James 
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or  that  should  lie  due  hereafter.  By  this  fiital  policji 
men  well  aft'cctcd  to  the  liierarchy,  though  enemies  to 
arbitrar}'  jxiwer,  were  obliged  to  side  whh  the  puritans  to 
save  the  nation^  and  enable  them  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
the  court. 

To  convince  the  people  tliat  it  was  their  duty  to  subaut 
to  the  loan,  the  clergy  were  employed  to  preach  up  die 
doctrines  of  jmssive-obedience  and  non-resistence,  and 
to  prove  that  the  absolute  submission  of  subjects  to  the 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  wa»  the  doctrine  of  holy  scripture. 
One  of  the  sermons  preached  upon  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Sibthorp  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  and  carried  it  to 
Archbishop  Abbot  to  be  licensed,  which  the  honest  old 
prelate  refused,  for  which  he  was  suspended  from  all  his 
archie])ico|>al  functions,  and  ordered  to  retire  to  Canter- 
bur}'  or  Ford,  a  moorish,  unhealthy  place,  five  nules  beyond 
Canterbury.  Tlie  sermon  uas  then  carried  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  who  licensed  and  recommended  it  as  "A  ser- 
mon learnedly  and  discreetly  preached,  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  Ixith  for  faith  and 
giKMl  manners,  and  to  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England." 

AbI)ot  had  been  out  of  favour  for  some  time,  because 
he  would  not  give  up  the  laws  and  Hl)erties  of  hb  country^ 
nor  treat  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  that  servile  sub- 
mission that  he  expected,  ileylin  says  the  King  was 
displeased  with  him  for  being  too  favourable  to  the  puri- 
tans, and  that  for  this  reason  he  seized  his  jurisdictioB, 
and  put  it  into  hands  more  disposed  to  severity.  Fuller 
says,  that  a  cemmission  was  granted  to  five  Bishops, 
whereof  I^aud  was  one,  to  suspend  him  for  casual  homi- 
cide that  he  had  «committed  seven  years  before,  and  of 
which  he  had  been  cleared,  in  the  reign  of  King  James; 
besides  his  grace  had  a  royal  dispensation  to  shelter  hun 
from  the  canons,  and  had  ever  since  exercised  his  juris- 
diction without  interruption,  even  to  the  consecrating  of 
J-iaud  himself  to  a  bishopric.  But  the  commission  men- 
tions no  cause  of  his  suspension,  and  only  takes  notice, 
that  the  Archbishop  cannot  at  present,  in  his  own  person, 
attend  the  services  which  are  otiienvise  proper  for  his 
connusancc    and   jurisdiction.      But  why    could    he  wt 
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attend  them  ?  Because  his  Majesty  had  commanded  him 
to  retire  for  refusing  to  licence  Sibthorp's  sermon.  The 
blame  of  this  severity  fell  upon  Laud^  as  if  not  having 
.  patience  to  wait  for  the  old  prelate's  death,  he  was  desirous 
to  step  into  the  archiepiscopal  chair  while  he  was  alive ; 
for  no  sooner  was  Abbot  suspended,  than  his  jurisdiction 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  five  Bishops  by  commission,  of 
whom  Laud  was  the  chief. 

There  was  another  prelate  tliat  gave  the  court  some  un- 
easiness, viz.  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  being 
in  dbgrace  retired  to  his  diocese,  and  became  very  popu- 
lar among  his  clergy.  He  declared  against  the  loan,  and 
fell  in  with  the  puritans  and  country-party,  insomuch  that 
Sir  J.  Lumb  and  Dr.  Sibthorp,  informed  the  councD,  that 
they  were  grieved  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  give  place  to 
unconformable  ministers,  when  he  turned  his  back  upon 
those  who  were  conformable ;  that  the  puritans  ruled  all 
with  him ;  and  that  divers  of  them  in  Leicestershire  be- 
ing convened  before  the  commissaries,  his  lordship  would 
myt  admit  proceedings  to  be  had  against  them.  That  they 
(the  commissaries  for  the  high  commission)  had  informed 
the  Bishop,  of  several  of  the  factious  puritans  in  the  diocese 
who  would  not  come  up  to  the  table  to  receive  the  coiq- 
munion  kneeling;  of  their  keeping  unlawfol  fasts  and 
meetings;  that  one  fast  held  from  eight  in  the  moihing 
till  nine  at  night ;  and  that  collections  for  money  were  made 
without  authority,  upon  pretence  for  the  Palatinate:  that 
therefore  they  had  desired  leave  from  the  Bishop  to  pro- 
ceed again  them  ex  officio;  but  the  Bishop  replied,  that 
he  would  not  meddle  against  the  puritans,  that  for  his  part 
he  expected  not  another  bishopric ;  they  might  complain 
of  them  if  they  would  to  the  council  table,  for  he  was  un- 
der a  cloud  already.  He  had  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for 
hb  enemy,  and  therefore  would  not  draw  the  puritans  upoA 
him,  for  he  was  sure  they  would  carry  all  things  at  last. 
Besides  he  said,  the  King  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had 
given  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  lower  house  at  Oxford  ii| 
favour  of  the  puritans. 

It  appeared  by  the  information  of  others,  that  Lamb 
and  Sibthorp  pressed  the  Bishop  again  to  proceed  against 
the  puritans  in  Leicestershire;  that  the  Bishop  then  asked 
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ihettiy  what  sort  of  people  thty  were^  and  of  what  CMidi- 
iion  ?  to  which  Sir  J.  Lmnb  vepUed,  in  the  presence  of  Dir. 
Sibthorp,  **  That  they  seemed  to  the  wwrld  to  be  audi  aa 
would  nut  swear^  whorcy  nor  be  drank,  but  yet  thej  would 
lye^  coccn,  and  deceive ;  that  they  would  frequently  iKaf 
two  serniuDs  a  day,  and  repeat  the  same  again  too,  and  a& 
teni'ardsi  pmy,  and  that  sometimes  they  would  fast  ril  daf 
long/' — Then  the  fiishop  iisked  whether  the  fdaces  wheila 
those  piirita:)h  were,  did  lend  money  freely  upon  the  col- 
leaiou  tor  the  loan ;  to  which  Sir  J.  Lumb  apd  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  replied  that  they  did.  Then  said  the  Bishop,  no  man 
of  discreiinii  can  say,  that  that  plaice  is  a  place  of  puritans: 
for  my  {xirt  I  urn  not  satisfied  to  give  way  to  proceedinga 
against  tlieni ;  at  which  Sibthoq)  was  much  discontented^ 
and  said  he  was  troubled  to  sec  tlmt  the  church  was  no  bet- 
ter regarded.  Tliis  information  being  transmitted  to  the 
council,  was  sealed  up  fur  the  present,  but  was  afterwards 
with  some  other  matters,  produced  against  his  lordship  ui 
the  star-chamber. 

Though  the  King  was  at  war  with  Spain,  and  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  if  I  may  he  allowed  to  say  it,  with  his 
own  subjects,  though  he  hati  no  money  in  his  exchequer, 
and  was  at  the  greatest  loss  how  to  raise  any;  yet  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  prevailed  with  to  enter  into  a  new  war 
with  France,  under  the  colour  of  maintaining  the  protes- 
tant  religion  in  that  country,  without  so  much  as  thinking  of 
ways  and  means  to  support  it.  But  when  one  considers  the 
character  of  this  King  and  his  ministry,  It  is  luurd  to  believe 
that  this  could  be  the  real  motive  of  tlie  war  $  for  his  Ma- 
jesty and  his  whole  court  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  the 
French  hugonots.  Buckingham  liad  no  religion  at  all; 
Weston  and  Conway  were  catholics ;  and  Laud  and  Neile 
thoi^t  there  was  no  salvation  for  protestants  out  of  the 
Church  of  England  $  how  then  can  it  be  supposed  that  they 
should  make  war  in  defence  of  a  religion  for  which  they 
had  the  utaK>st  contempt  ?  Lord  Clarendon  says  the  war 
Waa  owing  to  Buckingham's  disappointment  in  has  amouis 
at  the  French  court ;  but  it  is  more  likely  he  admed  it  to 
hcep  up  the  miBunderstandingB  between  the  King  and  his 
parliament,  by  continuing  the  necessity  of  raising  aaosiey 
Vy  cKtnMidinaiy  Aietbodi,  vpaa  which  hia  ctedit  and  i«^ 
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putation  depended.  War  being  declared,  the  Queen's  do- 
mesties  were  sent  home,  and  a  fleet  waa  fitted  ovt,  which 
made  a  fruitless  descent  upon  the  isle  of  Rfaee^  under  tha 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  wkh  the  loss  of  fir^ 
thousand  men.  This  raised  a  world  cf  com{rfaints  add  mur« 
tfiurs  against  the  Duke,  and  obliged  the  weak  and  unhappy 
King  to  try  the  exi^criment  of  another  parliament. 

As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  taken  in  council,  orders 
^irere  diB|>atched  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  release  the 
gMfleatien  imprisoned  for    the    loan^  to  the    numb«  of 
sievtiAty-eight,  most  of  whom  were  chosen  members  for  the 
easttiiq^  parliament.    In  the  inean  tfane,  his  Majesty  Went 
•ii  Withrrising  lAoney  by  excise;  and  instead  of  palliating 
fh6  mistakes  of  his  goTCmment,  put  <m  an  air  of  high 
seXFcWigfaty^  and  tdid  his  parliament^  that  if  they  did  not 
l^ra^e  fenr  the  necessities  of  the  state,  he  should  use  those 
^hti  ^eans  that  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  to  save  that 
^IfIMi  the  follies  of  ether  men  would  hazard.    **  Tdce  not 
iitkiSf  says  his  Majesty,  as  a  threatening,  for  I  scorn  to 
fhfMett  Ay  inferiors,  but  as  an  admonitioA  ftotn    iiin^ 
wdo  by  natui^  and  duty,  has  most  care  of  your  preserviilioto 
ilul  {>ro8perity.     But  the  parlhmient  not  being  awed  by 
lidll  hni^ge,  began  with  grievances;  and  thau|[^  they 
iMM  five  subsidies,  they  refused  to  ci^  the  bill  throi^ 
AiS  hbttsi^  till  they  had  obtained  the  royal  assent  to  their 
jiMtfbn  of  right,  which  asserted,  among  other,  the  fol- 
toiritog  claims  eontuned  in  Magnm  Chattn.     \.  That  no 
fHetJttan  shall  he  detained  in   prison  by  the  King    And 
pH^-eouttcil,  without  the  cause  of  eomtniti^ent  be  es- 
MesMd,  far  which  by  law  he  ought  to  be  d^tmned.    2. 
Thkt  tia  Habeas  Gorjms  ought  not  to  be  denied^  where 
fte  lair  alldwi)  it.    Sf.  Tliat  no  tax,  loan,  or  henevoknce, 
shall  be  imposed  without  act  of  parliament.    4.  That  bo 
jUaA  shall  be  fore-judged  of  life  or  limb,  or  be  exiled  or 
d^troy^d,  btit    by « the  judgment  of  his  peers,  accoidia^ 
to  Ae  laws  of  the  land,  or  by  act  of  parliament.    Tba 
Kil^^v^  the  Kiyal  assent  i6  this  bill  in  the  most  ample 
llfaAn^,  #hich  I  mention,  that  the  reader  may  renMmbctf 
Miift  r^krA  his  Majesty  ^d  to  it  in  the  twrive  silcceednig 
jim  a  his  itiih. 

In  H*  ni«An  «ai*>  t*fc  *o^««  of  Loy*  ^nt  upon  ^an^ 
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watin^*s  semions,  who  had  followed  Sibtlioq>,  in  asseitiiig 
the  prero^tives  of  the  King  against  the    rights  of  the 
peoplei  and   |iasscd  the  following  sentence   upon   the  au- 
thority;    *'That    he  be   imprisoned  during  pleasure,  and 
be   fined    one   thousand  pounds;   that  he   make  his  sub- 
mission  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  be  suspended  from 
his  ministry  for  three  years ;  that  he  be  disabled  for  ever 
from  preacliing  at  court,  be  incapable  of  any  ecclesiastical 
or  secular  prcl'crnicnt,  and  that  his  sermons  be  burnt  in 
London   nntl  iMith   Universities/*      Pursuant  to   this   sen- 
tence, Mauwaring  appeared   upon  his  knees  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  made  an  ample  acknowledgement  and  sub- 
mission,   craving  pardon  of  God,  the  King,  the  parliament, 
and  the  whole  comnionwealtli,    in  words   drawn  up   by  a 
committee :    but  the  houses  were  no  sooner   risen,  than  his 
fine  was  remitted,  and  himself  preferred   first  to  the  living 
of  Stamford  Rivers,  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  St.  Giles's 
in  the  fields,   then  to  the  Deanery  of  Worcester,  and  after 
some  time    to  the  bishopric   of  St.  David's.      Within  n 
month  after  this,  Montague  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Chichester,  while  he  lay  under  the  censure  of  parlia- 
ment.    At  his  consecration  at   Bow  church,  Mr.  Jones  a 
stationer  of   London  stood  up,  and   excepted   against  his 
qualification  for  u  bishopric,  because  the  parliament   had 
voted  him  incapable  of  any  preferment  in  the  church;  but 
his  exceptions  were  over-ruled,  not  being  delivered  in   by 
a  proctOT ;  though  Jones  averred  that  he  could  not  prevail 
with  any  one  to  appear  for  liim,  though  he  offered  them 
their  fees.     Sibthorp  the  other  incendiary,  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Peterborough,  and  rector  of  Burton  Latimer  in 
Wiltshire;   though   the  Oxford  historian  confesses  he  had 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  forwardness  and  servile 
flattery. 

While  the  money  bill  was  going  through  the  house  of 
Lords,  the  commons  were  busy  in  drawing  up  a  remon- 
strance of  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  with  a  petition  fix 
redress :  but  as  soon  as  the  King  had  obtained  liis  money, 
he  prorogued  the  parliament.  The  commons  being  dis- 
appointed of  presenting  their  remonstrance,  dispersed  it 
through  the  nation ;  but  the  King  called  it  in,  and  afiec 
some  time  published  an  answer  drawn  up  by  Ltud,  as 
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Jims  proy<^d  against  liim  at  liis  trial*  Tlie  remonstrance 
besides  the  cdvil  grievances  of  billetting  soldiers,  &c. 
eomplaius  with  regard  to  religion,  i.  Of  the  great  increase 
of  popery  by  the  laws  not  being  put  iu  execution;  by  ooor 
ferring  honours  and  places  of  comooand  upon  papists;  by 
issuing  out  commissions  to  compound  for  their  recusancy^ 
and  by  permitting  mass  to  be  said  openly  at  Denmark-house 
and  other  places.-— 2.  The  remonstrance  complaim^  of  the 
discoimtenanciug  orthodox  ministers,  though  conformable 
and  peaceable  in  their  behaviour,  insomuch  that  they 
are  hardly  permitted  to  lecture  where  there  is  no  constant 
preaching; — That  their  books  arc  prohibited,  when  those  of 
their  adversaries  are  licensed  and  published;— That  the  Bis* 
bops  Neik  and  Laud  are  justly  suspected  of  arminianism 
and  pc^h  errors,  81C4 — 3.  ^fhc  remoinstrance  also  complains 
of  the  growth  of  arminianism,  as  a  cunning  way  to  bring  in 
popery. 

Although     the    answer    denies    or    evades    the    truth 
-of  the  allegements   contaiAied    in    this  remonstrance,    a 
letter  written  at  this    time  by  a  Jesuit  in  England,  to  tlie 
vector  of  the  college  at  Brusseb,  sufficiently  su))ports  the 
pBriiamcnt's   charge,    and    shews   how  anniniauism    and 
popery,  wliich  have   no  natural   connection,    came  to  be 
anited  at  tliis  time  against   the   {Nrotestant  religion,   and 
the  liberties  of  England ; .  the  following  is  tiie  substance 
,0f  it.«^-"  Let  not  the  damp  of  astonishment  seize  upon  your 
anient  and  zealous  soul,  says  tlie  Jesuit,  iu  apprehending 
-the  unexpected   calling  of  a  ]>arliament;   we   (the   papists 
have  not  oi)posed,  but  rather  furthered  it.     You  must  know 
the  council  is  engaged  10  assist  the   King  by  way  of  pre- 
rogative,  in  case  the  parliimient  fail.     Tiie  elections  have 
been  in  sueli  confusion  of  apparent  faction,  as  that  which 
we  were  wont  to  pnx*ure  with  much  art  and  industry,  when 
the  Spanish  match  was   iu  treaty.       We    have    strongly 
fii^ified  our  faction,  and  have  added  two  bulwarks   more; 
fur  when  King  James  lived,  he   was  very  violent  against 
arminianism,   and  interrupted  our  strong  designs  in  Hol- 
land.    Now  we  have  planted  timt  sovereign  drug,  annini- 
anism,  which  we   hope   will    purge  the   protestants  froni 
their   heresy,    and   it   flourishes  and    bears    fruit   in    due 
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Mssofi.    The  matcriab  that  build  up  oar  bulwark,  are  the 

progeefors  and  beggars  of  all  ranks  and  qualities  ;   homrcvcr, 

both  these  factionii  co-operate  to  destroy  tlic  parliaaient» 

and  to  introduce  a  new  species  and  form  of  govcnuDcntt 

which  is  oligarchy.    These  sen-e  as  mediums  and  instm- 

menrs  to  our  end,  which  is  the  universal  catholic  mcmaidiy ; 

our  foundation  must  be  mutation,  and  mutation  will  cause 

a  relaxation.    We   proceed  now  -by  counsel  and  maine 

deliberation^    how  and  when  to  work  upon   the    Duke's 

(Buckingliam's)  jealousy  and    revenge ;    and  in  this  we 

give  tlic   honour  to  those  that   merit    it,    which  are  the 

cliurch  catholics.     Tliere  is  another  matter  of  consequence 

which  we  must  take  much  into  our  consideration,  which  is 

to  stave  off  puritans,  that  they  hang  not  in  the  Duke's  ears ; 

they   are  an   impudent    subtle    peofile,    and  it  is  to  be 

feared   lest  they  should  negociate  a  reconciliation  between 

tho  Duke  and  the  parliament  at  Oxford  and  Westminster; 

but  now  we  assure  ourselves,  that  we  hare  so  handled  the 

matter,  that  Ixith  the  Duke  and  parliament  are  irrcoon- 

cileable. 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  for  the  better 
prevention  of  the  puritans,  the  arminians  have  already 
locked  up  the  Duke's  ears,  and  we  ha%*c  those  of  our  own 
religion  that  stand  continually  at  the  Duke's  chamber,  to 
see  who  goes  in  and  out.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see 
how  some  of  our  own  coat  have  accoutred  themselves; 
and  it  is  admirable  how  in  speech  and  gesture  they  act  the 
puritans,  llie  Cambridge  scholars,  to  their  woeful  ex- 
perience sliall  see,  we  can  act  the  puritans  a  little  better 
than  they  have  done  the  Jesuits.  They  have  abused  our 
sacred  patron  in  jest,  but  wc  will  make  them  smart  for  it 
in  earnest.  But  to  return  to  the  main  fabric,  our  founda- 
tion is  arminiunism;  the  arminians  and  projectors  afliKt 
mutation  ;  this  wc  second  and  enforce  by  probable  aiga- 
nients;.  Wc  shew  how  the  King  may  free  himself  of  his 
ward,  and  raise  a  vast  revenue  without  being  beholden  to 
his  subjects,  which  is  by  way  of  excise.  I1;en  our  diaich 
catholicy  shew  the  means  how  to  settle  the  excise,  which 
must  he  by  a  mercemuy  army  of  foreigners,  their  horse 
will  eat  up  the  country  where  they  come,  though  they  be 
well  paid,  much  more  if  they  be  not  paid.     The  anny  >< 
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to  consist  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
horse ;  so  that  if  the  country  rise  upon  settling  tho  excise^ 
as  probably  they  will,  the  army  will  conquer  them,  and 
pay  themselves  out  of  the  confiscation.  Our  design  is  to 
work  the  protestants  as  weH  as  the  catholit-s  to  welcome  a 
conqueror.  We  hope  to  dissolve  trade,  to  hinder  the 
building  of  shipping,  and  to  take  away  the  merchant 
ships,  that  they  may  not  easily  light  upon  the  West  India 
feet,  &c.  It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  PURITANISM 
was  the  only  bulwark  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
piotestant  religion,  a^nst  the  inroads  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power. 

4.  To  go  <m  with  the  parliament's  remonstrance,  which 
complaias  further  of  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland, 
wlttre  the  popish  religion  is  opeply  professed,  and  tlieir 
ecclesiastical  discipline  avowed,  monasteries,  nunneries 
and  other  religious  houses  re-edified,  and  filled  nieu 
and  women  of  several  orders,  even  in  the  <rity  of  Dublin 
haelf.  The  parliament  knew  more  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
Hum  Bishop  Laud :  the  agents  for  that  kingdom  iiad  repre- 
tented  the  protestant  religion  in  great  danger,  by  the 
aospending  all  proceedings  again*  t  them  ever  since  the 
IQiig  came  to  the  erown ;  by  this  means  they  were  become 
«o  bold,  that  when  Ix)rd  Falkland  summoned  their  chiefs 
to  meet  at  Dublin,  in  order  to  a  general  contribution  for 
^fefence  of  the  kingdom  against  a  foreign  invasion,  they 
declared  roundly,  that  tlicy  \ix)uld  contribute  nothing 
without  a  toleration,  and  liberty  to  build  religious  houses ; 
«poB  which  the  assembly  was  dismissed.  ^Fliis  awakened 
the  protestant  Bishops,  who  met  together,  and  signed  a 
protestation,  against  poper}*  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 
But  notwitlistanding  the  papists  gained  their  }>oiiit,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  King's  reign  liad  a  toleration 
gnnted  them,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  Jiun- 
dr^  and  twenty  tliousand  pounds  tx)  be  paid  in  three 
years. 

With  regard  to  the  building  religious  houses,  it  is 
wonderfuU  that  neither  the  King  nor  his  prime  minister 
should  know  any  thing  of  it,  when  tlie  L(M*d  deputy 
Falkland  had  this  very  summer  issued  out  a  proclamation 
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in  the  prcainahlc  of  which  it  is  stated,  tlurt  the  pafMSts 
hu''<*  (larcd  o(  lati*,  not  only  to  assemble  themselves  in 
puMic  I  ]-i-'iS  hut  also  luive  erected  bouses  and  bnHdingiy 
imIKhI  )H.:*lio  (iratorit's,  colle^res,  mass-bouses,  and  convents 
of  tiiarsy  monks  and  nuns,  in  the  eye  and  open  view  of  the 
stall*,  and  cNtuhtrc,  and  do  frcf|Ui*ntly  exercise  jurisdiction 
apiin.Nt  his  Majesty's  suhjocts,  by  authority  derived  firam 
K'inic.  Coiihl  su^-h  a  proclamation  be  printed  and  dbpeised 
oviT  thi-  kinirdoni  of  Ireland,  without  being  knoMn  to  the 
Eiii;ll.sh  court? 

Tlic  M'c  of  fj«>ndon  becoming  vacant  this  summer 
Laud  \v;is  trans)  iird  to  it,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckin^iam 
bcini^  >t.tl/hcd  at  IVtrtsmonth  by  Felton,  this  ambitious 
prelate  ljcc:n)u*  piiinc  minister  in  all  affairs  both  of  church 
and  state.  One  of  the  Bishop's  first  enterprizes,  after  his 
translation,  was  to  stifle  the  predcstinarian  controveny, 
for  which  pnqxisc  he  procured  the  thirty-nine  articks  to 
be  reprinted,  with  a  declaration  in  the  King's  name,  which 
says  among  other  things,  tliat  if  any  public  reader  in  the 
universities,  or  any  other  person,  shall  affix  any  new  sense 
to  any  article,  or  shall  publicly  read,  or  bold  dispuratbn 
on  either  side  ;  or  if  any  divine  iu  the  univen^ities  shall 
preach,  or  print  any  thing  cither  way,  they  shall  be  Uabic 
to  censure  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  we  will  see 
there  shall  be  due  execnti<m  upon  them/'  The  calvinist 
divines  understcKxl  the  King's  intention,  and  complained 
in  a  petition  of  "  Tlie  restraints  they  were  laid  under  by 
his  Majesty's  foihidding  them  to  preach  the  saving  doc- 
trines of  God's  free  grace  in  election,  and  predestinatkn 
ti)  eternal  life,  according  to  the  seventeenth  article  of  Ac 
church.  That  this  had  brought  them  under  a  very  uncom- 
fortable dilemma,  either  by  falling  under  the  divine 
displeasure,  or  t>f  Lcing  censured  frr  opposition  to  his 
Majesty's  authority,  in  case  they  preached  or  publishni 
in  (li-ftMice  of  tlic  received  doctrines  of  the  church- 
'Jlioic^ore  ihoy  laimlily  iiitrait,  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleastd  to  take  the  foriMuentioned  evils  nnd  grie^-ances 
inti)  his  princely  e<»nsideration,  and  apply  such  speedy 
remedies  a<  may  both  cure  the  present  distemper,  txii 
preserve  the  cliinch  and  state  from  those  plagues  witfc 
which   their  neighlK)urs  had  not  been  a  little  disuessci" 
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But  this  address  was   stopped  in  its  progress^  and  never 
reached  the  King*s  ears. 

In  pursuance  of  his  Majesty's  declaration,  all  books 
relating  to  the  arminian  controversy  were  called  in  by 
proclamation  and  suppressed,  and  among  others  Mon- 
tague's and  Mjinwaring^s,  which  was  only  a  feint  to  cover 
a  more  deadly  blow  to  be  aimed  at  the  puritans ;  for  at 
the  same  time  Montague  and  Manwaring  received  the 
royal  pardon,  and  were  preferred  to  some  of  the  best 
Kvings  in  the  kingdom,  as  has  been  observed,  while  the 
anawer  to  their  books,  were  not  only  suppressed,  but  the 
publishers  questioned  in  the  star-chamber.  The  King  put  on 
the  same  thin  disguise  with  regard  to  papists ;  a  proclamation 
was  issued  out  against  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  particularly 
agauist  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  j  orders  were  also  se^it  to 
dw  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  make  search  after  them  and 
commit  them  to  prison,  but  at  the  same  time  his  Majesty  ap- 
pointed commisioners  to  compound  witii  them  for  their 
neusancy ;  so  that  instead  of  being  suppressed,  they  became 
a  blanch  of  the  revenue,  and  Sir  R.  Weston,  a  notorious 
pl^bt,  was  created  Earl  of  Portland,  and  made  Lord  high 
treasurer  of  England. 

When  the  parliament  met  according  to  prorogation, 
they  began  again  with  grievances  of  religion:  Oliver 
CaoMWBLL,  being  of  the  committee,  reported  to  the 
lidiiae  the  countenance  that  was  given  by  Dr.  Neile,  Bishc-p 
df  '  Winchester,  to  divines  who  preached  arminian  and 
popish  doctrine:  he  mentioned  the  favours  that  had  been 
bestowed  upon  Montague  and  Manwaring,  who  had  been 
eensured  the  last  sessions  of  parliament ;  and  added,.  ^  If 
this  be  the  way  to  church-preferment,  wliat  may  wc 
expect  ?'*  Upon  debating  the  King's  late  doclamtion,  the 
house  voted,  "  That  the  main  end  of  that  declaration 
vna  to  suppress  the  puritan  party,  and  to  give  IDierty  to 
the  contrary  side."  After  several  warm  and  angry  "Speeches 
against  the  new  ceremonies  that  began  now  to  be  intro- 
dilced  into  the  church,  the  house  entered  into  the  following 
vow.  "  We  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled  do 
claim,  protest,  and  avow  for  truth,  the  sense  of  the^rticles 
of  religion  which  were'  established  by  parliament  in  tie 
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thirteenth  year  of  our  late  Queen  Elizabeth^  which  hy  the 
|)u1>lie  act  of  the  church  of  Enghmd,  and  by  the  geneial 
aad  citrrcnt  exposition  of  the  writers  of  oiv  ehurch  have  been 
dcliveriHl  unto  us.  And  we  reject  the  sense  of  the  jesoita 
and  amiinians,  and  all  others  that  diflhr  bom  ns." 

Bishop  Laud  in  his  answer  to  this  protestatioQ  asks,  ^  I» 
thore  hy  this  act  any  interpretation  of  the  ariidesor  not? 
If  nonC|  to  what  end  is  the  act  ?  If  a  sense  or  interpre- 
taiioo  be  declared,  what  authority  have  laymen  to  make  it? 
fi>r  interpretation  of  an  article  belongs  to  them  only  that 
have  power  to  make  it." — To  which  it  might  be  answeicdy 
that  the  commons  made  no  new  intcrpretatioD  of  the 
articles,  but  avowed  for  truth  the  current  sense  of  expo- 
sitors lN*fore  that  time,  in  opposition  to  the  modem 
interpretation  of  Jesuits  and  arminians.  But  what  autho- 
rity have  laymen  to  make  it  ?  Answer,  the  same  that  they 
had  in  the  13th  of  Elizabeth  to  establish  them,  as  the 
doc:rinc  of  the  church  of  England;  unless  we  will  say 
with  Mr.  Collyer^  that  neither  the  sense  of  the  articles, 
nor  the  articles  themselves,  were  established  in  that 
parliament  or  in  any  otiier ;  if  so,  thpy  are  no  part  of  the 
legal  constitution,  and  men  may  subscribe  the  wonb 
without  putting  any  sense  upon  them  at  all ;  an  admimble 
way  to  prevent  diversity  of  opinions  in  matters  of  fddth ! 
But  his  Lordship  adds, — "  Tluit  it  is  against  the  King's 
declaration,  whicli  says,  wc  must  take  the  general  meaninig 
of  them,  and  not  draw  tliem  aside  any  way,  but  take  them 
in  the  literal  and  grammatical  sense." — Has  the  King 
then  a  power,  witliout  convocation  or  parliament,  to 
interpret  and  determine  the  sense  of  the  articles  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  ?  By  the  general  meaning  of 
tiie  articles,  the  declaration  seems  to  understand  no  one 
determined  sense  at  all.  Strange!  tliat  so  learned  and 
wise  a  body  of  clergy  and  laity  in  convocation  and  pailia* 
ment,  sliould  establish  a  number  of  articles  with  thif 
'title, — **  For  the  avoiding  of  diversity  of  opinions,  and 
for  the  establishing  of  consent  touching  true  xeligioiv'' 
without  any  one  determined  sense !  The  Bish<^  goes  on, 
and  excepts  against  the  current  sense  of  expositooi 
'^  Because  they  may,  and  perliaps  do  go  against  the 
literal  sense.     Will  his  lordsliip  then  abide  by  the  litersl 
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and  greipniatical  sense?  No^  for  he  adds,  if  an  article 
bear  more  senses  than  one,  a  man  may  choose  what  sense 
his  judgment  directs  him  to,  provided  it  bei  a  sense, 
acoMrding  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  till  the  church  deter- 
mine a  particular  sense;  but  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
church  to  require  consent  to  articles  in  general  as  much  as 
may  be,  and  not  require  assent  to  particulars." — His  lord- 
ship had  better  have  spoken  out  and  said,  that  it  would  be 
the  wbdom  of  the  church  to  require  no  subscriptions  at  all. 
To  what  straits  arc  men  driven  to  comply  with  the  laws, 
when  their  sentiments  difier  from  the  literal  and  gramma- 
tical sense  of  the  articles  of  the  church  ?  Mr.  Collyer  says, 
they  have  no  established  sense ;  King  Charles  in  liis  de- 
claration, that  they  are  to  be  understood  in  a  general  sense, 
but  not  to  be  drawn  aside  to  a  particular  determined  sense. 
But  I  am  afraid  this  reasoning  is  too  wonderful  for  the 
reader. 

While  the  parliament  were  expressing  their  zeal 
against  arminianbm  and  popery,  a  new  controversy  arose, 
which  provoked  his  Majesty  to  dissolve  them,  and  to 
lesolve  to  govern  without  parliaments  for  the  future ;  for 
though  the  king  had  so  lately  signed  the  petition  of  right 
in  fiill  parliament,  he  went  on  with  levying  money  by  his 
royal  prerogative.  A  bill  was  depending  in  the  house  to 
grant  his  Majesty  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage; 
bat  before  it  was  passed,  the  Custom-house  officers  seized 
the  goods  of  three  eminent  merchants  for  non-payment. 
One  was  fined  two  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  loss  of 
hit  goods,  and  suffered  six  years  imprisonment.  The 
warehouses  of  another  were  locked  up,  and  himself  taken 
dot  of  the  house  of  commons  and  imprisoned.  This 
occasioned  some  warm  speeches  against  the  Custom-house 
officers  and  farmers  of  the  revenues ;  but  the  King  took 
Ul  the  blame  on  himself,  and  sent  the  house  word,  that 
what  the  officers  had  done,  was  by  his  special  direction 
and  command,  and  that  was  not  so  much  their  act  as  his 
own.  This  was  a  new  way  of  covering  the  unwarrantable 
proceedings  of  corrupt  ministers,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
advice  of  the  Bishops  Laud  and  Neile;  a  contrivance  that 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  Majesty's  ruin.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  law,  that,  ^*  The  King  can  do  no  wrong,''  and  that  all 
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mal-administratious  are  chargeable  upon  his  ministen;' 
yet  now,  in  Order  to  skrecn  hi«  servants,  his  Majesty  will 
make  himself  answeralilc  for  their  conduct.  So  that  if 
the  parliament  \inll  dcfi-nd  their  rights  and  properties,  they 
must  charge  the  King  personally,  who  in  his  own  opinion 
was  above  law,  and  accountable  for  his  actions  to  none  but 
God.  It  was  moved  in  the  house,  that  notwitlLsianding 
the  King's  answer,  the  officers  of  the  custom  should  he 
proceeded  against,  by  separating  their  interests  from  the 
King's.  But  when  the  speaker.  Sir  J.  Finch,  was  desired 
tu  put  the  question  he  refused,  saying  ^  tlie  King  had  com* 
mandcd  the  contrar}'.  I'pon  which  the  house  adjourned, 
and  were  then  adjourned  by  the  King's  order,  when  meet- 
U)g  again,  and  requiring  the  speaker  to  put  the  furmer  ques* 
tion,  he  again  refused,  and  said  he  had  the  King's  order 
to  adjourn  them  to  March  sixteenth,  but  they  detained 
him  in  the  chair,  not  without  some  tumult  and  confusion, 
till  they  made  the  following  protestation. — 1 .  Whosoever 
shall  by  favour  or  countenance,  seem  to  extend  or  intro- 
duce popery  or  arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital 
enemy  of  the  kingdom.  2.  Whosoever  shall  advise  the  levy- 
ing the  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  grant- 
ed by  parliament,  sliall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy.  3.  If 
any  merchant  shall  voluntarily  pay  tliose  duties,  he  shall  be 
reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  same. 

The  next  day  warrants  were  directed  to  D.  HoIIis,  Sir 
J.  Elliot,  W.  Coriton,  B.  Valentine,  J.  Selden,  Esqrs.  and 
four  more  of  the  princi|Nil  members  of  the  house,  to 
appear  before  the  council  on  the  morrow:  four  of  theap 
appeared  accordingly,  viz.  Messrs.  Hollis,  Elliot,  Coritoo, 
and  Valentine  ;  who  refusing  to  answer  out  of  parliament 
for  what  was  said  in  the  house,  were  committed  clos^ 
prisoners  to  the  Tower.  The  studies  of  the  resj:  were 
ordered  to  be  scaled  up,  and  a  proclamation  issued  fat 
apprehending  them ;  though  the  parliament  not  being 
dissolved,  they  were  actually  members  of  the  house.  On 
the  tenth  of  March,  the  King  came  to  the  house  of  Lordly 
and  without  sending  for  the  commons,  or  passing  'one 
single  act,  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  very  angry 
speech  against  the  leading  members  of  the  lower  houses 
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whom  he  called  vipers^  that  cast  a  mist  of  undutlfuloess 
over  most  of  their  eyes.  Aild  as  those  vipers,  says  his 
Majesty,  must  look  for  their  reward  of  punishment;  so 
you,  my  lords,  must  justly  expect  from  me  that  favour  that 
a  fpod  King  oweth  to  his  loving  and  faithful  nobility^ 
The  undutifulness  of  the  commons  was  only  their  keeping 
the  speaker  in  the  chair,  after  he  had  signified  tiiat  the  King 
had  adjourned  them,  which  his  Majesty  had  no  power  of 
doing,  and  no  King  before  James  the  first,  pretended  to 
adjourn  parliaments,  and  when  he  claimed  that  power,  it 
was  complained  of  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  It  is  one  thing 
to  prorogue  or  dissolve  a  parliament,  and  another  to  adjourn 
it,  the  latter  being  the  act  of  the  house  itself,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  vesting  such  a  power  in  the  crown  might  be 
very  faital ;  for  if  the  King  may  adjourn  the  house  in  the 
midst  of  their  debates,  or  forbid  the  speaker  to  put  a  ques- 
tion when  required,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  wliole  business 
of  parliament  must  be  under  his  direction.  Tlie  members 
above-mentioned  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  and 
were  accordingly  kept  uudcr  close  confinement  many  years, 
where  Sir  J.  Elliot  died  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Mr.  Hollis  was  fined  a  thousand  marks,  Sir  J. 
Elliot  two  thousand  pounds,  Valentine  five  hundred  pounds^ 
and  Long  two  thousand  marks. 

Great  were  the  murmur! ngs  of  the  people  upon  this 
occasion ;  libels  were  dispersed  against  the  prime  minister 
Laud  ;  one  of  which  says,  "  Laud  look  to  thyself,  be 
assured  thy  life  is  sought.  As  thou  art  the  fountain  of 
wickedness,  repent  of  thy  monstrous  sins  before  thou  be 
taken  out  of  this  world ;  and  assure  thyself,  neither  God 
nor  the  world  (5an  endure  such  a  vile  Counsellor  or  whis- 
perer to  live.**— But  to  justify  these  proceedings  to  the 
world,  his  Majesty  published  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of 
dissolving  the  last  parliament.  The  declaration  vindicates 
the  King^s  taking  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  firotfi 
the  examples  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  and  as  agreeable 
to  his  kingly  honour.  It  justifies  the  silencing  the  predes- 
tinarian  controversy,  aod  lays  the  blame  of  not  executing 
the  laws  against  papists,  upon  subordinate  officers  and  mi- 
nisters in  the  country. 

But  thi«    not  quieting    the  •  peoiilc^    was '  followed  by 
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a  procUmation,  which  put  an  end  to  all  prospects  of 
recovering  the  constidition  for  the  future.  The  procia- 
niation  declares  his  Majesty's  royal  pleasure,— **  That 
spreaders  of  false  reports  shall  be  severely  punished; 
that  such  as  chcarfully  go  on  with  their  trades,  shall 
have  all  good  encouragement :  that  he  will  not  over-chaige 
his  subjects  with  any  new  burdens,  but  will  satisfy  himself 
with  the  duties  received  by  his  royal  father,  which  he 
neither  can,  nor  will  dispense  with.  And  whereas,  fee 
several  ill  cnd>,  the  calling  of  another  pwrliament  is 
divulged,  his  Majesty  declares,  that  the  late  abuse  having 
for  tlic  present  driven  his  Majesty  unwillingly  out  of  that 
course,  he  shall  account  it  presumption  for  any  to  pre- 
scribe any  time  to  his  Majesty  for  parliaments,  the  calling; 
continuing  and  dissolving  of  which,  is  always  in  the  King's 
own  pov^'cr."  Here  was  an  end  of  the  old  English  con- 
stitution, for  twelve  years.  England  was  now  an  absolute 
monarchy ;  the  King's  proclamations  and  orders  of  council 
were  the  laws  of  the  land ;  the  ministers  of  state  spcwted 
themselves  in  the  most  wanton  acts  of  power;  and  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  this  country  lay  prostrate 
and  oven%'heimed  by  an  inundation  of  popery  and  oppres- 
sion. 

This  year  died  Dr.  J.  Preston,  descended  of  the 
family  of  the  Prestons  in  Lancashire.  He  was  bom  at 
Heyford  in  Northamptonshire,  and  u-as  admitted  of  King's 
College  Cambridge,  1604,  from  whence  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Queen's  College,  and  admitted  fellow  in  1609. 
He  was  an  ambitious  and  aspiring  youth,  till  having  re- 
ceived some  religious  impressions  under  a  sermon  preached 
by  Mr.  Cotton,  at  St.  Mary's,  he  became  remarkably 
serious,  and  bent  all  his  studies  to  the  sen'ice  of  Christ  in 
the  ministry.  When  the  King  came  to  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Preston  was  appointed  to  dispute  before  him :  the  question 
was,  whether  brutes  had  reason,  or  could  make  syllogisms? 
Mr.  Preston  maintained  the  affirmative ;  and  instanced  in 
a  hound,  who  coming  to  a  place  where  three  ways  meet, 
smells  one  way  and  the  other ;  but  not  finding  the  scent, 
runs  do^ii  the  third  with  fidl  cry,  concluding  that  the  hare 
not  being  gone  either  of  the  two  first  urays,  must  necessa- 
rily be  gone  the  third.    The  argument  had  a  wonderful 
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efiect  on  the  audience^  and  would  have  opened  a  door  for 
Mr.  Preston's  preferment,  had  not  his  Inclinations  to 
puritanism  been  a  bar  in  the  way.  He  therefore  resolved 
upon  an  academical  life,  and  took  upon  him  the  care  of 
pupils,  for  which  he  was  qualified  beyond  most  in  the 
University  Many  gentlemen's  sons  were  committed  to  his 
care,  who  trained  them  up  In  the  sentiments  of  the  first 
reformers ;  for  he  afiected  the  very  style  and  language  of 
Calvin.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  be  catecliist,  he  went 
through  a  whole  body  of  divinity  with  such  general  accep- 
tance, that  the  outward  chapel  was  usually  crowded  with 
strangers  before  the  fellows  come  in,  which  created  him 
envy*  Complaints  was  made  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  this 
unusual  way  of  catechising,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  to  suf- 
fer Mr.jPreston  to  be  thus  adored,  unless  they  had  a  mind 
to  set  up  puritanism,  and  pull  down  the  hierarchy ;  it  was 
therefore  agreed  in  the  convocation  house,  that  no  stranger, 
neither  townsman  nor  scholar,  should  upon  any  pretence ' 
come  to  those  lectures,  which  were  only  designed  for  the 
members  of  the  college. 

There  was  little  preaching  in  the  University  at  this 
time,  except  at  St.  Mary's^  the  lectures  at  Trinity  and  St. 
Andrew's  being  prohibited ;  Mr.  Preston  therefore,  at  the 
request  of  the  townsmen  and  scholars  or  otlier  colleges, 
attempted  to  set  up  an  evening  sermon  at  St.  Buttolph's, 
belonging  to  Queen's  College,  but  when  Dr.  Newcomb, 
commissary  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  heard  of  it,  he  came  to 
the  church  and  forbad  it,  commanding  that  evening  prayers 
only  should  be  read :  there  was  a  vast  crowd,  and  earnest 
entreaty  that  Mr.  Preston  might  preach,  at  least  for  that 
time,  but  the  commissary  was  inexorable,  and  to  prevent 
fiirther  importunities  went  home  with  his  family ;  after  he 
was  gone,  Mr.  Preston  was  prevailed  with  to  preach ;  and 
because  much  time  had  beeii  spent  in  debates,  they 
.  adventured  for  once  to  admit  the  service  that  the  scholan 
might  be. present  at  their  college  prayers.  Next  day  the 
commissiary  went  to  New-market,  and  complained  both  to 
the  Bishop  and  King;  he  represented  the  danger  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  progress  of  non-conformity  among  the 
scholars,  and  assured  them  that  Mr.  Preston  was  in  such 
high  esteem,  that  be  would  carry  all  before  him  if  he  was 
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not  thoToiiglily  dealt  with.  Being  called  before  his  snperioRi 
he  gave  ii  ])1ain  narrative  of  the  fact ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  no  design  to  aflfipont  the  Bishop  or  hb  commissary. 
The  BislM>p  said,  the  King  was  infcmned  that  he  was  an 
eneniy  to  forms  of  prayer,  which  Mr.  Preston  denying^  he 
was  ordered  to  declare  his  judgment  upon  that  head,  in  a 
sermon  at  St.  Buttolph's  church,  and  so  was  dismissed. 

Some   time  after.   King  James  being  at  New-market. 
Mr.  Preston  was  apjioiuted  to  preach  before  him,  which  he 
performed  with  great  api)lause,  having  a  fluent  speech,  a 
comumnding  voice,  and  a  strong  memory,  to  deliver  what 
lie   had  prepared   without  the  assistance  of  notes.      The 
King  spake  fomiliarly   to  him ;   and    though  his  Majesty 
expressed   a  dislike  to  some  of  his  puritan  notions,  com- 
mende<l  his  opposing   the  arminians.     And  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham   not  knowing    what   friends   he  might  want 
among  the  populace,  persuaded  the  King  to  admit  him  one 
of  the  Prince's  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  to  wait  two  nnonths 
in  the  year.    Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  preacher  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  and,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Chadderton, 
master  of  Emanuel  College,  at  which  time  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.    The  doctor  Mi-as  a  gentleman,  a  com* 
pletc  courtier,  and  in  high  esteem  with  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  thought  by  his  means  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  puritans,  whose  power  was  growing  very  formidable 
in  parliament*     The  Duke  ofierod  him   the   bishopric  of 
Gloucester,  but  the  doctor  refused,  and  chose  rather  the 
lectureship  of  Trinity  church,  which  he  kept  till  his  death. 
By  his  interest  in  the  Duke  and  the  Prince,  he  did  consi- 
derable  service  for  many  silenced  mmisters  ;    he  was  in 
waiting  when  King  J^mes  died,  and  came  up  with  the 
yoimg  King  and  Duke  in  a  close  coach  to  London.    But 
some  time  after  the  Duke  having  changed  measures,  and 
finding  that  he  could  neither  gain  over  the  puritans  to  his 
arbitrary  designs,  nor  separate  the  doctor  from  their  interests, 
he  resolved  to  shake  hands  with  his  chaplain.     The  doctor 
foreseeing  the  storm,  was  content   to  retire  quietly  to  his 
college,  where  it  was  apprehended  he  would  have  felt  some 
further  effects  of  the  Duke's  displeasure,  if  God  in   his  pro- 
vidence had  not   cut  him  out  work  of  a  different  nature, 
which  engaged  all  his  thoughts  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Dr.  Preston  had  a  strong  constitution,  whicli  he  wore 
out  in  his  study  and  in  the  pulpit.  His  distemper  was  a 
consumption,  for  which  hy  the  advice  of  physicians,  he 
changed  the  air  several  times ;  but  the  failure  of  his  appe- 
tite with  other  symptoms  of  a  general  decay,  prevailed 
with  him  at  Icngtii  to  leave  off  all  medicine,  and  resign 
himself  to  tlie  will  of  God.  And  being  desirous  of  dying  in 
his  native  country,  and  among  his  old  friends,  he  retired 
into  Northamptonshire,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  a 
most  pious  and  devout  manner,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  Fawsley  church.  His  practical  works 
and  spruioas  wtc  printed  by  liis  own-order  after  his  decease. 
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^Irhifrary  wethods  of  Government. — King's  InsfmcfionM 
afwiii  Lecturers, — Proceeding's  against  them, — T%eir 
Character, — Sufferings  of  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr. 
Chaunry. — Itise  of  the  Massachnsetts-^Bay  Cobmy.'^ 
Dr,  Leighton  writes  agaitist  the  Bishops.^^Uis  Bfir* 
harous  sentence, — Bishop  Laud's  superstitious  Con- 
stxration  of  Creed  Church, — Remarks. — Puritan 
Preachers  expelled  the  University  of  Oxford,  far 
preaching  against  Arminiamsm, — Si ffi  rings  of  Mi^ 
nistrrs  for  preaching  against  Church  Sacraments,'^ 
Of  Mr]  Haj/den—Of  Mr.  Sher^eld—and  Mr.  fTork- 
man. — King's  progress  into  Scotland. — Laud's  ie- 
harionr  in  Scotland. — Death  and  Character  of  Arth-^ 
bishop  Abbot. 

rjpHE  ancient  and  legal  government  of  England,  by 
^  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  being  now  suspended 
by  the  royal  \vill  and  pleasure,  his  Majesty  resolved  to 
supply  tbc  necessities  of  the  state,  by  such  other  methods 
as  the  council  sliould  advise,  who  gave  a  loose  to  their 
actions,  being  no  longer  afraid  of  a  parliameutaiy  inquiry, 
and  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  justice.  Instead  of  the 
authority  of  King  and  |)arliamem,  all  public  aflairs  were 
directed  by  proclamations  of  the  King  and  council,  which 
had  the  force  of  so  many  laws,  and  were  bound  upon  the 
subject  under  the  several  penalties.  They  levied  the  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  laid  what  other  imposts 
they  thought  proper  upon  merchandize,  which  they  let  out 
to  farm  to  private  jKM>ons;   the  number  of  monopolies  was 
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incredible ;  there  was  no  branch  of  the  subjects  property 
that  the  ministry  could  dispose  of,  but  was  bought  and  sold. 
They  ndsed  above  a  million  a  year  by  taxes  on  soap,  salt, 
candles,  wine,  &c.  even  to  the  gathering  of  rags.  Grants 
were  given  out  for  weighing  hay  and  straw  within  three 
miles  of  London;  for  gauging  red  herring  barrels,  and 
butter  casks  ;  for  marking  iron  and  sealing  lace,  with  a  great 
many  others  ;  which  being  purchased  of  the  crown,  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  subject. 

His  Majesty  claimed  a  right  in  cases  of  necessity  (of 
which  necessity  himself  was  the  sole  judge)  to  raise  money 
by  ship,  writs,  or  royal  mandates  directed  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  several  counties,  to  levy  on  the  subject  the  several 
sums  of  money  therein  demanded,  >for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  royal  navy.  The  like  was  demanded 
for  the  royal  army,  by  the  nume  of  coat  and  conduct 
money  when  they  were  to  march ;  and  when  they  were  in 
quarters,  the  men  were  billeted  upon  private  houses. 
Many  were  put  to  death  by  martial  law,  who  ought  to  have 
been  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  others  by  the 
same  martial  law  were  exempted  from  the  punishment, 
which  by  law  they  deserved.  Ijsxrge  sums  of  money  were 
raised  by  commissions  under  the  great  seal,  to  compound 
for  depopulations,  for  nuli>ances  in  building  between  high 
and  low  water  maik;  for  pretended  encroachments  on  the 
forests,  &c.  beside  the  exorbitant  fines  of  the  star-chamber 
and  high  commission  court;  and  the  extraordinary  pro* 
jects  of  loans,  benevolences,  and  free  gifts.  Such  was  the 
calamity  of  the  times,  tiiat  no  man  could  call  any  thing  his 
own-  longer  than  the  King  pleased ;  or  might  speak  or 
write  against  these  proceedings,  without  the  utmost  hazard 
of  his  liberty  and  estate. 

The  church  was  governed  by  the  like  arbitrary  and 
illegal  methods ;  I^aud  being  prime  minister,  pursued  his 
wild  scheme  of  uniting  the  two  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome,.  witho\it  the  least  regard  to  the  tights  of  conscience, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  very  seldom  to  the  canons  of 
the  church,  bearing  down  all  who  opposed  him  with  unre- 
lenting severity  and  rigor.  To  make  way  fur  this  union, 
the  churches  were  not  only  to  be  repaired,  but  ornamented 
with    pictures,   paintings,    images,    altar-pieces,  &c.    the 
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forms  of  public  worship  wrrc  to  he  decorated  with  a  nnin- 
l>cr  oi  p(»in]KHis  ritoi  and  ccrelnollii^A)  in  imitation  of  tlie 
Church  of  liouie;  and  the  {mritans,  who  were  die  pn>- 
fc!>scd  oiicink's  or  every  thing  diut  looked  like  popery, 
were  to  be  .^upprtssod  or  driven  out  of  the  land.  To 
accomplish  the  hitti-r,  his  lordship  presented  the  Kii^ 
with  certain  considerations  for  settling  the  churchy  which 
werctiorju  after  published  with  some  little  TaiiatiDO,  mider 
the  tith*  of  iiistnietions  to  the  two  Arclibishopay  conceniing 
certain  orders  to  be  observed,  and  put  in  execution  \iy  the 
neverai  bishops. 

J-Iere  his  Majesty  commands  them  to  see,  that  his 
declarMtion  for  silencing  the  predestinarian  controversy  be 
strictly  observed ;  and  that  sjKeial  care  be  taken  of  the 
lectures  or  aftc  rnoon  sennons,  in  their  several  dioceses, 
ecmccrnin^  which  he  is  pi  .'used  to  give  the  fulloividg 
Instniecions.  I .  That  in  all  parishes  the  afternoon  sermons 
be  turned  into  eatechi.-.ini^  by  c^uestion  and  answer,  where 
lliere  is  not  some  ^reat  cause  to  break  this  ancient  and 
profit alile  ordtr.  2.  'I^hat  every  lecturer  read  divine 
service  before  K*eture  in  his  suri>licc  and  hood.  3.  Tliat 
wliiMe  there  are  lectures  in  market  towns,  they  be  read  by 
^nnc  and  orth^Hiox  divines ;  and  that  they  preach  in 
^owns,  and  not  in  cloaks,  as  too  many  do  use.  4.  That 
no  lecturer  be  admitted,  tliat  is  not  ready  and  willing  to 
t>il<«'  upon  him  a  livincc  with  cure  of  souls.  5.  Tlmt  the 
KiNht)!>s  take  order,  iliat  tlie  sermons  of  the  lecturers  be 
observed,  ii.  Thai  none  under  noblemen,  and  men  qilt- 
lified  l)y  law,  keep  a  private  chaplain.  7-  'VhtLt  care  be 
taken,  that  the  prayers  and  catechisinjrs  1)C  frequented,  as 
wvll  as  sermons.  Of  all  which  his  Majesty  requires  an  ac- 
e*)unt  once  a  vear. 

By  virtue  of  these  instructions,  the  Bishop  of  London 
summoned  before  liini  all  nn'nisters  and  lecturers  in  and 
alwut  the  city,  and  insij^ted  on  their  obedience,  lie  also 
sent  letters  to  his  Archdeacons,  requiring  them  to  send 
him  lists  of  the  lecturers  within  their  archdeaconries,  as 
well  in  places  exempt  as  not  exempt,  with  the  places 
where  they  preached,  and  their  quality  or  degree;  as  also 
the  names  of  such  gentlemen,  who  being  not  qualified, 
kept  chaplains   in  their  own  houses.     His  lordship  requin*d 
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thein  further,  to  leave  a  copy  of  the  Kings  instructions 
with  the  parson  of  every  parisli,  and  to  see  tliat  they  were 
duly  observed. 

These  lecturers  were  chiefly  puritans,  who  not  being 
satisfied  with  a  full  conformity,  only  preached  in  the  after* 
noons,  being  chosen  and  maintained  by  the  people.  They 
were  strict  calvinists,  warm  and  affectionate  preachers, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  a  religious  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day,  by  a  bold  opposition  to  popery  and  the 
new  ceremonies,  and  by  an  uncommon  severity  of  life. 
Their  manner  of  preaching  gave  the  Bishop  a  distaste  to 
sermons,  who  was  already  of  opinion  that  they  did  more 
harm  than  good,  insomuch  that  on  a  fast  day  for  the 
plague  then  in  London,  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  read 
in  all  churches,  but  not  a  sermon  to  be  preached,  lest  the 
people  should  wander  from  their  own  parishes.  The 
lecturers  had  very  popular  talents,  and  drew  great  num- 
bers of  people  after  them.  Bishop  Laud  would  often  say, 
**  They  were  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  state, 
because  by  their  prayers  and  sermons  they  awakened 
the  people's  disaffection,  and  therefore  must  be  sup* 
pressed." 

Good  old  Archbishop  Abbot  was  of  another  spirit,  but  the 
reins  were  taken  out  of  his  hands.  He  had  a  good  opinion 
of  the  lecturers,  as  men  who  had  the  protestant  religion 
at  heart,  and  would  fortify  their  hearers  against  the  return 
of  popery.  When  Mr.  Palmer  lecturer  of  St.  Alphage  in 
Canterbury,  was  commanded  to  desist  from  preaching  by 
the  archdeacon,  because  he  drew  great  numbers  of  factious 
people  after  him,  and  did  not  wear  the  surplice,  the 
Archbishop  authorized  him  to  continue  :  as  he  did  Mr. 
Udnay  of  Ashford,  for  which  he  was  complained  of,  as 
not  enforcing  the  King's  instructions,  whereby  the  com- 
missioners (as  they  say)  were  made  a  scorn  to  the  factious 
and  the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction  inhibited.  But  in  the 
diocese  of  London,  Laud  proceeded  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Many  lectures  were  put  down,  and  such  as  preached  against 
arminianism  or  the  new  ceremonies,  were  suspended  and 

nleficed. 

Mr.  Bernard,    lecturer  of    St.    Sepulchre's,    London. 
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having  used  this  expression  in  his  prayer  before  aennoDy 
**  Lord  open  the  eyes  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  that  she 
may  see  Jesus  Clirist,  whom  she  has  pierced  with  her  infi- 
delity, superstition  and  idolatry,"  was  called  before  the 
high  commission,  and  upon  liis  humble  submission  was 
dismissed ;  but  some  time  after,  in  a  sermon  at  Cambridge, 
speaking  offensive  words  against  arminianism  and  the  new 
ceremonies,  Laud  sent  for  a  copy  of  his  sermon,  and 
having  cited  him  before  the  high  commission,  re«|nired 
him  to  make  an  open  recantation  of  what  he  had  said, 
which  his  conscience  not  suffering  him  to  do,  he  was  8V»- 
pended  from  his  ministry,  excommunicated,  fined  one 
thousand  pounds,  condemned  in  costs  of  suit,  and  com- 
mitted to  New  prison,  where  he  lay  many  nionrhs,  almost 
atarred  for  M'ant  of  necessaries ;  of  which  he  complained  to 
the  Bishop  in  sundry  letters,  but  could  get  no  reUef  nnless 
he  would  recant.  Mr.  Bernard  offered  to  confess  his  sor- 
row and  penitence  for  any  oversights,  or  unbecoming  expres- 
sions in  his  sermons,  which  were  not  accepted;  so  that  in 
conclnaian  he  was  utterly  ruined. 

Mr.  C.  Chauncey,  minister  of  Ware,  having  said  in  a 
sermon,  that    ^^  The  preaching  of  the   gospel   would   be 
suppressed,    and   that  there  vras   much   atheism,  popery, 
arminianism,    and   heresy    crept  into  the    church,"    was 
questioned  for   it   in   the   high  commission,  and  not  dis- 
missed till  he  liad  made  an   (ipen  recantation.      But  his 
recantation  went  so  much  ngainst  his  conscience,  tliat  he 
eould  enjoy  no  peace  till  he  had  quitted  the  church :  when 
he    retired   to    New-England,    where  he  made  an    open 
acknowledgment  of  his     sin.     Mr.  P.  Smart,   one  of  the 
prebendaries  of  Durham,  and  minister  in  that  cky,  was 
imprisoned  by  the  high  commission  of  Yoric   this  summer, 
for  a  sermon  preached    from  those  words,  "  I  hate  all  tlioae 
that  love  superstitious  vanities,  but  thy  law  do  I  love  j"    In 
which  he  took  occasion  to  speak  against  images   and  pic- 
tures,   and   the    late    pompous    innovations.       He    ms 
confined   four  months  before  the  commissioners  exhibittd 
any  arricles  against  him,   and  five  more  before   any  prodor 
was  allowed  him.     From  York  he  was  carried  up  to  Lt0- 
beth,  and  from  thence  back  again  to  York,  and  at  lei^k 
was  deprived  of  his  prebend,  degraded,  ezccNoununicitedy 
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fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and  committed  close  prisoner, 
where  he  continued  eleven  years,  till  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  long  parliament  :  but  he  died  soon  after  his 
release. 

The  King's  instructions  and  the  violent  measures  of  the 
prime  minister,  brought  a  great  deal  of  business  into  the 
spiritual  courts;  one  or  other  of  the  puritan  ministers 
was  every  week  suspended  or  deprived,  and  their  families 
driven  to  distress;  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  relief, 
the  clouds  gathering  every  day  thicker  over  their  heads, 
and  threatning  a  violent  storm.  This  put  them  upon 
projecting  a  farther  settlement  in  New  England,  where 
they  might  be  delivered  from  the  hands  of  their  oppressors, 
and  enjoy  the  free  liberty  of  their  consciences;  which 
gave  birth  to  a  second  grand  colony  in  North  America, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Massachusets-Bay. 
Several  persons  of  quality  and  substance  about  the  city  of 
Lcmdon  engaging  in  the  design,  obtained  a  charter 
whereby  the  gentlemen  and  merchants  therein  named,  and 
all  who  should  thereafter  join  them,  were  constituted  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Massachusbts-Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land. They  were  empowered  to  elect  their  own  governor, 
deputy  governor  and  Magistrates,  and  to  make  such  laws 
aiT  they  should  think  fit  for  the  good  of  the  plantation,  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.     Free  liberty  of  con- 

,  science  was  likewise  granted  to  all  who  should  settle  in 
those  parts^  to  Worship  God  in  their  own  way.  The  new 
planters  being  all  puritans,  made  their  application  to  Mr. 

*  Higginson,  a  silenced  minister  in  Leicestershire,  and  to 
Mr.  Skelton  another  silenced  minister  of  Lincolnshire, 
to  be  their  chaplains,  desiring  them  to  engage  as  many  of 
their  friends  as  were  willing  to  embark  with  them.  The 
little  fleet  that  went  upon  this  expedition,  consisted  of  six 
sail  of  transports,  from  four  to  twenty  guns,  witli  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  men  women  and  child- 
iciu  They  carried  with  them  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
head  of  cattle,  six  pieces  of  cannon  for  a  fort,  with  muS' 
kets,  &c.  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  provision. 
The  fleet  sdled  May  LI,  and  arrived  the  24th  of  June 
followixig  at  a  place  called,  by  the  New  planters,  SALEM 
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Religion  being  the    chief  motive  of    their    retreatii^ 
into  these    parts,    that   was    settled     in  the   iint   place. 
August   the   Gth,    being  appointed    for  the  solemnity  of 
forming  themselves  iuto  a  religious  society,  the  day  was 
spent  in  fasting  and  prayer;  and  thirty  persons  who  de- 
sired to  be  of  the  communion,  severally  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  congregation,  declared  their  consent  to   a  con- 
fession oi  faith,  and  signed  a  solemn  covenant  with  God 
and  with  each  other.     After  this  they  choose  Mr.     Skelton 
their    pastor,    Mr.    Higginscm   their    teacher,    and    Mr. 
Houghton  their  ruling  elder,  who  were  separated  to   their 
several  offices  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands.    The  first 
winter  p^o^ed   a  fatal  one  to  the  infant  colony,  canying 
off    above  one   hundred  of    their    company,    and  among 
the  rest  Mr.  Houghton,   and  Mr.  Higirinson.    Mr.  Higgin- 
son  had  been  educated  in  £mannuel  College,  Cambridge^ 
being  afterwards  minister  of  one  of  the  five  churches  in 
Leicester,   where  he  continued  till  he  was  deprived  for  non- 
conformity ;    but  such  were  his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  that 
after  his  suspension,  the  town  obtained  liberty  firom  Bishop 
Williams  to  choose  him  for  their  lecturer,  and  maintained 
him  by  their  voluntary  contributions,  till  he  was  articled 
against  in  the   high  commission,  and  expected  every  hour 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment:    this  induced  him 
to  accept  of  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New  Enghmd. 
Mr.  Skelton  the  other  minister  was  a  Lincolnshire  divine, 
who  being  silenced   for    non-conformity,    accepted  of    a 
like  invitation,    and  died  of  the  hardships  of  the  country. 
From   this  small  beginning  is  the  Massachusets  province 
grown  to  the  figure  is  now  makes  in  the  American  worid. 
Next    summer    the    governor  went    over  with    a  firesh 
recruit  of  two  hundred  mtnistersj  gentlemen,  and  others, 
who  were  forced  our  of  their  native  country  by  the  heat  of  the 
Laudean  persecution. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  planters  eould  subsist 
in  their  new  settlement,  great  numbers  of  their  friends  with 
their  families  flocked  after  them  every  summer.  In  the 
succeeding  twelve  years  of  Lauds  administration,  there 
went  over  about  four  thousand  planters,  who  laid  Ac 
foundation  of  several  little  towns  and  villages  up  aoi^ 
down  the  country.    Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  compiite^i 
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diat  the  four  <;ettlcm(*nts  of  new  England,  viz.  Plymoutli, 
the  Massachu.'-jts  Bay,  Connecticut  and  Newlnivcii,  :iH 
which  wen*,  accomplished  hefore  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  drained  Eni^lond  of  four  or  five  hundred  lhou.>a?Td 
pounds  in  mfnuN,  (a  very  gieat  sum  in  those  day)  and 
if  the  persecution  of  the  puritans  load  c*on*^inuc(!  t^\xlve 
years  lotiger.  It  is  thought  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  riciic*s 
of  the  kingdom  would  have  passed  out  of  it  through  this 
channel., 

Tlie  chief  leaders  of  the  people  into  these  parts  were 
the  puritan  ministers,  who  being  hunted  from  one  diocese 
to  another,  at  last  choose  this  uUdemess  for  their  retreat, 
which  has  proved,  through  ilie  over-ruling  providence  of 
God,  a  great  accession  to  the  strength  and  commerce  of 
these  kingdoms.  There  were  scvcnty-sevcu  divines,  who 
became  pastors  of  sundry  little  church'js  and  congregations 
HI  that  country  before  1640,  all  of  whom  were  in  orders 
in  the  church  of  England  ;  and  I  must  say,  though  they 
were  not  all  of  the  first  rank  for  deep  and  extensive 
learning,  yet  they  had  a  better  share  of  it  than  most  of  ^he 
neighbouring  clergy;  and  which  is  of  more  consequence, 
Aey  were  men  of  strict  sobriety  and  virtue;  plain,  serious, 
aflfectionate  preachers,  exactly  conforiii.iblc  in  sentiment 
to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  ui  Er^lanH,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prc«aiote  chri^Lian  kn<>w- 
kdge,  and  a  reformation  of  manners  in  Lheir  >everal 
parishes. 

To  return  to  England ;  though  Dr.  Davenant,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  had  declared  for  the  doctrine  of  universal 
redemption  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  he  was  this  year  brought 
into  trouble  for  touching  upon  the  point  of  predestinaiion, 
in  his  I-icnt  sermon  before  the  King,  i»n  R<jmans  vi.  i>3. 
**  The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  This  was  construed  as  a  contempt  of  tlie  King's 
injunctions,  for  which  his  lordship  was  two  days  after  sum- 
moned before  the  pri\7  ccTuncil,  wIk^pc  he  presented 
himself  upon  his  knees,  and  so  had  continued,  for  any 
favour  be  received  from  any  of  his  own  function  thcA 
present;  but  the  temporal  lords  bid  lum  rise  and  stand 
to'  his  defence.      Tiie  accusation  was   managed    by  Dr. 

£b3 
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Hursnet,  A^c^^i^hop  of  York,  Ljuid  walking  all  the  while  in 
silt  ncr,  wi«.iou(  speaking  a  word.  Ilarsnet  put  him  in 
mind  ui'  his  o*>li(ratioiis  to  King  James;  of  tlie  piety  of  his 
present  Majesty*^  instructions;  and  then  aggravated  hb 
c'uiitempt  (»f  tliem  with  great  vehemence  and  acrimony. 
Bishop  Daveiiant  replit  1  with  mildness,  that  he  was  sony 
that  an  established  doctrine  of  the  church  should  be  so 
distasted;  that  he  had  ])reached  nothing  but  what  was 
expressly  i*ontainod  in  the  seventeenth  article,  and  was 
ready  to  justify  the  truth  of  it.  It  was  replied,  that  the 
doctrine  was  n<'t  gainsaid,  but  the  King  had  commanded 
these  (juestiuns  should  not  be  debated,  and  therefore  his 
Majesty  tiM)k  It  more  oflensively  tliat  any  sliould  do  it  in 
his  own  hearing.  The  Bisliop  replied,  that  be  never 
underst(K)d  that  his  Majesty  had  forbid  the  handling  any 
doctrine  comprised  in  the  articles  of  the  church,  but  only 
the  raising  new  questions,  or  putting  a  new  sense  upon 
them,  which  he  never  should  do;  that  in  the  King's  de- 
claration all  tlie  thirty-nine  articles  are  confirmed,  anxmg 
which  the  seventeenth  of  predestination  is  one;  that  all 
ministers  are  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  this 
article,  and  to  continue  in  the  true  profession  of  tliat  as 
well  as  the  rest  !  the  Bishop  desired  it  might  be  shewn 
wherein  he  had  trangressed  hb  Majesty's  commands, 
when  he  had  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  the  article, 
and  had  moved  no  new  or  curious  questions.  To  which 
it  was  replied,  that  it  was  the  King's  pleasure,  that  for  the 
peace  of  the  church  these  high  questions  might  be  forbom. 
'File  Bishop  then  said,  he  was  sorry  he  understood  not  his 
Majesty's  intention,  and  that  for  time  to  come  he  would 
conform  to  his  commands.  Upon  this  he  was  dismissed 
without  further  trouble,  and  was  after  some  time  admitted 
to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  who  did  not  fail  to  remind  him 
that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was  too  nmterious  for 
the  people's  understanding,  and  therefore  he  was  resolved 
not  to  give  leave  for  discussing  that  controversy  in  the  pul- 
pit. Hereu|>on  the  Bishop  retired,  and  was  never  afterwards 
in  favour  at  court. 

Soon  after  Mr,  Madyc,  lecturer  of  Christ  church,  Lon- 
don, was  cited  before  the  high  commission,  and  by  an 
act  of  court,  prohibited  to  preach  any  more  witlun  the 
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diocese  of  London,  because  he  had  disobeyed  the  King's 
declaration,  by  preaching  on  predestination.    Dr.  Barges,  * 
the   famous  Dr.    Prideaux,  with    others,    suffered  on  the 
same   account.     But  Dr.  Leighton,  a  Soots  divine,  father 
of  the.  celebrated  prelate  of  that  name,  met  with  severe 
usage  for  venturing  to  write  against  the  hierarchy  of  the 
-church.    This  divine  had  published  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  an  ^*  Appeal  to  t]ic  parliament ;  or,  Zion's 
plea  against   prelacy,"  wherein  he  speaks  not   only   with 
freedom,    but    with   very    great    rudeness   and    indecency 
-against  bishops;  calling  tliem  men  of  blood,  and  saying, 
that  we  do  not  read  of  a  greater  persecution  and  higher 
indignaties  done  to^'ards  God's  people  in  any  nation  than 
in  thiS}  since  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     He  calls  the 
prelacy  of  the   church   anti-christian.      He  declaims   ve- 
hemently against  the  canons  and  ceremonies ;  and  adds, 
•that  the  cliurch  has  her  laws  from  the  scripture,  and  that 
no  King  may  make  laws  for  the  house  of  God.     He  styles 
the  Queen    a    daugliter    of    Heth,    and    concludes   with 
saying  what  pity  it  is  that  so  ingenuous  and  tractable  a 
King,  should  be  so  monstrously  abused  by  the  Bishops,  to 
the  undoing  of  himself  and   his  subjects.      Now  though 
the  warmth  of  these  expressions  can  no  ways   be  justified, 
yet  let  the  reader  consider  whether  thpy  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  the  sentence  of  the  court.     When  the  cause  was 
tried,   **  The  defendant,    in  his  answer,  owned  the  writing 
of  the  book,  denying  an    ill  intention ;    his  design    being 
•only  to  lay  these  things  before   the   next   parliament   for 
their    considemiion.      Nevertheless,    the    court    adjudged 
unanimously,  for  this   offence,  **  That  the   doctor   should 
be  committed  to  the  prison    of  the    Fleet   for   life,   and 
^pay  a  fine  often   thousand  (X)unds;  that  the   Hifiii  com- 
mission  should  degrade   him   from  his  ministry;  and   that 
then  he  should  be  brought  to  the  pillaiy  'at  Westminster, 
while  the   court  was  sitting  and  be  whipt ;  after  whipping 
be  set  upon  the  pillory  a  convenient  time,  and  have  one  of 
his  ears  cut  oft*,  one  side  of  his  nose  slit,  and  l>e  branded  in 
the  face  with  a  double  S.  S.  for  a  sower  of  sedition :    that 
then  he  should  be  carried  back  to  prison,  and  after  a  few 
days  be    pillory'd    a  second   time   in   Cheapside,    and  be 
there  likewise  whipt,  and  have  the  other  side  of  his  nose 
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slit,  aiut  Ills  otlu*r  car  cut  oif,  and  then  be  shut  np  in  dose 
prison  for  the  rciiininder  of  his  life."  Bbhop  Laud  pulled 
iifl'his  rap  while  this  merciless  sentence  was  pnmouncingy 
und  fravo  (iiKl  tha::ns  lor  it !! 

Between   passing  the  sentence  and  the  execution,  the 
doctor  m:ide  UU  esiape  out  of  prison,  but  was  retaken  in 
Bedi'oidshlre,  and  hrought  back  to  the  Fleet.    On  Novem- 
ber the  sixth,  part  of  the  sentence  wns  executed  upon  him. 
He  was  sixerely  whipt  before  he  was  put  in  the  jnllory. 
Bein/r  set  in  the  pilkiry,  he   had  one  of  hia  ears  cut  off; 
one  side  of  his   nose  slit ;   branded  on  the  cheek  with  a 
red-hot  iron   with   the  letters   S.  S.    On  tliat  day  seven- 
night   his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose  and  face,  being 
not  yet  cured,  he  was  whipt  again  at  the  pillory  in  Cheap- 
side,  and    had   the   remainder  of  his   sentence    executed 
upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear,   slitting  the  oilier 
side  of  his  nose,  and  branding  the  other  cheek.    He  was 
then  carried  back  to  prison,  where  lie  continued  in  close 
confinement   for  ten  years,  till  he   was   released  by  the 
long  parliament.    The  doctor  was  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  of  a  low  stature,  a  fair  complexion,  and  weU 
known  for  his  learning  and  other  abilities:   but   his  long 
and  close  confinement  had  so  impaired  his    health,  that 
when  he  was  released  he  could  hardly  walk,  see,  or  hear. 
The  sufferings   of  this   learned  man  moved   the  people's 
compassion ;   and,  I  believe,  the  records  of  the  inquisition 
can  hardly  furnish  an  example  of  equal  severity.    To  make 
the  distance  between  the  church  and  the  puritans  yet  udder, 
and  tlie  terms  of  conformity  more  difficult,  Bishop  Laud 
introduced   sundry    pompous  innovations   in   imitation   of 
popery,  that  had  no  foundation  in  the  laws  of  tlie  realm,  or 
the  canons  of  the  church.     These  were  enforced  both  upon 
clergy  and  laity,  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  high  commis- 
sion, to   the  ruin  of  many   tamilies,  and  the  raising  very 
great  disturbances  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

St.  Catherine  Creed  church,  London,  having  been 
lately  repaired,  was  shut  up  till  it  was  again  consecrated; 
the  formality  of  which  being  very  extraordinar}*,  may  give 
iis  an  idea  of  the  superstition  of  this  prelate.  January  16, 
Laud  came  thither  about  nine  in  the  morning,  attended 
with  several  of  the  high  commisoion,  and  some  civilians: 
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At  his  approach  to  the  west  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
shut  and  guarded  by  halberdeers,  some  who  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^'  Open, 
(qpcn,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory  may 
come  in;''  and  presently  the  doors  being  opened,  the 
Bishop  with  some  doctors  and  principal  men  entered.  As 
soon  as  they  were  come  within  the  place,  his  lordship  fell 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  with  eyes  lifted  up,  and  liis 
arms  spread  abroad,  said,  ^^  this  place  is  holy ;  tlic  ground 
is  holy :  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
I  pronounce  it  holy."  Tlien  walking  up  the  middle  isle 
towards  the  chancel,  he  took  up  some  of  the  dust,  and 
threw  it  into  the  air  several  times.  When  he  approached 
near  the  mil  of  the  communion  table,  he  bowed  towards 
it  five  or  six  times,  and  returning,  went  roimd  the  church 
with  his  attendants  in  procession,  saying  first  the  hun- 
dreth,  and  then  the  nineteenth  psalm,  as  prescribed  in 
the  Roman  pontificalc.  He  then  read  several  collects, 
in  one  which  he  prays  God,  to  accept  of  that  beautiful 
]>uilding;"  and  concludes  thus:  ^^  We  consecrate  this 
church,  and  separate  it  unto  thee  as  holy  ground,  not  to 
be  profaned  any  more  to  common  use."  In  another  he 
prays,  ^'  that  all  that  should  hereafter  be  buried  within 
;the  circuit  of  this  holy  and  sacred  place,  may  rest  in  their 
sepulchres  in  peace  till  Christ's  coming  to  judgment,  and 
may  then  rise  to  eternal  life  and  happiness."  After  this, 
the  Bishop  sitting  under  a  cloth  of  state  in  the  isle  of 
the  chancel,  near  the  communion  table,  took  a  written 
book  in  his  hand,  and  pronounced  curses  upon  those  who 
should  hereafter  profane  that  holy  place  by  musters  of 
soldiers,  or  keeping  profune  law  courts,  or  carrying 
burdens  through  it;  and  at  the  end  of  every  curse  he 
bowed  to  the  east,  and  said,  let  all  the  people  auy.  Amen. 
When  the  curses  were  ended,  which  were  about  twenty, 
he  pronounced  a  like  number  of  blessings  upon  all  who 
had  any  hand  in  framing  and  building  of  that  sacred  and 
beautiful  edifice,  and  on  those  who  had  given  or  should 
hereafter  give,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  other 
utensILs ;  and  at  the  cud  of  every  blessing  he  bowed  to  the 
cast,  and  said,  let  all  the  people  say.  Amen.  After  this 
followed  the  sermon^  and  then  the  sacrament,  which  the 
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Bisliop  consecrated  and  adminbtered  after  the  ibUowiog 
manner. 

As  he  approached  the  attar,  he  made  five  or  six  low 
hows,  and  i*uniing  up  to  the  iide  of  it,  where  the  hread 
and  wine  were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times;  then, 
after  reading  many  prayers,  he  came  near  the  bread,  and 
gently  liftiiii^  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin,  beheld  it,  and 
immediately  letting  fall  the  napkin,  retreated  liastily  a 
step  or  tw.»y  and  made  three  low  obeisances.  His  lordship 
then  adv anted,  and  having  uncovered  the  bread  bowed 
three  tinie>.  as  before:  then  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup, 
whieh  was  full  of  wine,  witli  a  cover  upon  it,  which  having 
let  go  he  >te]>i>('d  l>:tek,  and  howcd  three  times  towards 
it ;  then  emu*  near  again,  and  lifting  up  the  cover  of 
the  eiip,  looked  iiUo  it,  and  seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall 
the  eov:T  again,  lelirr'd  hack,  and  bowed  as  before.  After 
wliieh  rlv.  « I'-ments  were  e^juseerated,  and  the  Bishop 
having  first  received,  trave  it  to  some  principal  men  in 
their  surpliw'i'>,  IhhkIs  and  tinpets ;  towards  the  conolusion, 
many  prayers  being  said,  the  solenuiity  of  the  consecration 
ended. 

He  eonse^rrited  St.  (Giles's  church  in  the  same  manner, 
whieli  had  been  repairel,  and  part  of  it  new  built  in  his 
])rt:decessor  Mountain's  time.  Divine  ser\'ice  had  been 
performed,  and  the  sacraments  administered  in  it  for  three 
or  fotir  years  since  that  time  without  exception;  but  as 
soon  as  Laud  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  London,  he  in- 
terdicted the  church,  and  prohibited  divine  service  therein, 
till  ii  should  be  re-consecrated,  which  is  more  than  ever 
the  canon  law  requires.  And  various  other  chapels  and 
churches  were  by  the  Bishop's  direction,  likewise  shut  up 
till  they  were  consecrated  in  this  manner. 

This  method  of  consecrating  churches  was  new  to  the 
people,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  reformers  supersti- 
tious and  absurd ;  for  though  it  is  reasonable  there  should 
be  public  buildings  reserved  and  set  apsut  for  public 
worship,  and  that  at  the  first  opening  them,  prayers  should 
be  offered  for  a  divine  blessing  on  the  ordinances  of  Christ, 
that  may  at  any  time  be  administered  in  them ;  yet  have 
we  not  the  least  ground  to  believe  that  Bishops,  or  any 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  can  by  their   declaration 
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or  forms  of  prayer,  hallow  the  building,  or  make  the 
ground  holy,  or  introduce  a  divine  presence  or  glory. 
Where  is  their  commission  ?  Or  what  example  have  we 
of  this  kind  in  the  New  Testament  ?  The^synagogues  of 
the  Jews  were  not  consecrated  in  this  manner ;  nor  was 
the  temple  of  Solomon  consecrated  by  a  priest,  but  by  a 
King.  Our  Saviour  tells  his  disciples,  that,  "where- 
soever two  or  three  of  them  should  be  gathered  toge- 
ther in  his  name,  he  would  be  in  tlie  midst  of  them  ;'*  and 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  that  ^^  the  hour  was  coming  when 
neither  at  that  mountain,  nor  at  Jerusalem^  they  should 
worship  the  Father/*  Besides,  the  changes  made  by  time 
and  various  accidents  in  towns  and  cities,  render  it  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  alienation  or  profanation  of  holy 
ground ;  for  to  look  no  farther  than  the  city  of  London, 
would  it  not  be  very  hard  if  all  the  curses  that  Laud 
pronounced  in  Creed  cluu'ch,  should  rest  upon  those  who 
live  in  houses  built  by  act  of  parliament,  in  places  where 
there  were  consecrated  churches,  or  church  yards  before 
the  fire  of  Loudon.  And  what  form  was  there  for  this 
practice  in  the  public  offices  of  the  church?  A  procla- 
mation was  published  lafX  year,  commanding  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  to  take  special  care  that  the  parish 
churches  in  their  several  dioceses,  being  places  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  God,  be  kept  in  decent  repair, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
to  oblige  the  parishioners  to  this  part  of  their  duty.  The 
judges  were  also  required  to  interrupt  this  good  work, 
by  too  easily  granting  prohibitions  from  the  spiritual 
courts.  It  seems  various  churches  since  the  reformation 
were  fallen  to  decay ;  and  some  that  Imd  been  defaced  by 
the  pulling  down  of  images,  and  other  popish  relics,  had 
not  been  decently  repaired,  the  expence  being  too  heavy 
for  the  poorer  country  parishes ;  it  was  therefore  thought 
necessary  to  oblige  them  to  their  duty ;  and  under  colour  of 
this  proclamation,  Laud  introduced  many  of  the  trappings 
and  decorations  of  popery,  and  punished  those  ministers  in 
the  high  commission  court,  that  ventured  to  write  or  preach 
against  them. 

His  lordship  ])egan  with  his  own  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's 
for  repairing  and  beautifying  of  wliich,  a  subscription  and 
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contribution  ^»'ft»  appoiijted  orer  thf  wliole  kiDgdom.  Se^ 
vnral  hoascrs  and  ^l:<«{»s  adjoinhig  to  the  cathedral  were, 
hv  an  injunction  of  cixi'iciK  ordered  to  be  pulled  dawn, 
and  the  ovmcr;*  to  accept  of  a  remsoukble  sati^ctioiL 
But  if  they  would  n<>t  ctMnplj,  the  sheriff  of  London 
uas  required  to  see  them  dcmotuhed.  The  church  of 
"^t.  Grc!rory*s  was  puJled  dimn,  and  the  inhahhanu  as- 
>ipied  to  Chribi's  cliurctu  where  thej  were  to  assemible 
for  tlie  future.  The  Bishop* :»  heart  was  in  thb  work,  and 
to  suppon  the  expenre,  he  gave  way  to  many  oppres- 
sion>  and  unjustitiabie  methods  of  raising  money,  by 
comiKisi  ions  with  recu>antSy  commutations  of  penance, 
c-xoihitan*  fines  in  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission^ 
in^'omuch  that  it  became  a  provi-rb,  that  St.  I'duFs  was 
rr^yiirrd  with  the  svis  of  thv  pcf^pl^.  Before  16-10,  aboi'e 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  was  expended 
I  hereon;  but  tlie  rebuilding  the  spia*,  and  the  inside 
drcoraiious  niiscarried,  by  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war. 

What  these  dcooratirms  and  ornaments  of  paintings, 
carving,  altars,  crucifixes,  &c.  would  have  been,  can 
only  he  guessed  by  the  liishions  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
scheme  that  wa.N  now  formed  to  recover  and  repair  the 
broken  reli*s  of  su])erstition  and  idolatrj,  which  the 
reformation  had  left,  or  to  set  up  others  in  imitatiuti  of 
them;  for  though  the  retormntion  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  destroyed  a  great  imiiiy  nionumcu'^  of  this  kind;  yet 
wmie  were  li-ft  entire,  and  other>  very  little  defact-d.  In 
the  Cathedral  of  C'anterbur)',  over  the  uoor  of  the  choir, 
remained  thirteen  images,  or  statutes  of  stone ;  twelve  of 
them  representing  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  thirteenth 
in  the  middle  of  them  our  Saviour  Christ.  Over  these 
were  twelve  other  images  of  popish  saints.  In  the  several 
windows  of  the  cathedral  were  painted  the  pictures  of 
St.  Austin  the  monk,  the  first  Bishop  of  that  sec,  and  seven 
large  pictures  of  the  virgin  Mary,  with  angels  lifting  her 
up  to  heaven,  and  under  the  virgin  Mary's  feet,  nvere  the 
sun,  nuKin,  and  stars.  Besides  tliese,  were  many  pictures  of 
(■(mI  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  our  Saviour 
lying  in  a  manger,  and  a  large  image  of  Thomas  Becker, 
and  others 
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In  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  there  was  an  altar  set  upon 
columns  decorated  with  cherubuns,  pictures  and  images, 
which  cost  above  two  thousand  pounds.  There  were. three 
statutes  of  stone  in  the  church  ;  one  standing  in  the 
midst,  representing  Christ  with  a  golden  beard,  a  blue 
cap,  and  sun  rays  upon  his  head.  There  was  also  an 
image  of  God  the  Father,  and  many  other  carved  images, 
pictures,  &c.  which  the  present  dignitaries  of  the  cadier 
dral  held  in  profound  admiration;  and  to  keep  up  the 
pomp,  they  bought  copes  of  mass  priests,  with  crucifixes 
and  images  of  the  trinity  embroidered  upon  them.  They 
had  consecrated  knives  to  cut  the  sacramental  bread,  and 
great  numbers  of  lighted  candles  upon  the  altars  on  Sun- 
days and  saints'  days.  On  Candlemas-day  there  were  no 
less  than  two  hundred,  all  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  beauties  of  the  sanctuary.  But  these  fopperies,  says 
Bishop  Kennet,  did  not  perhaps  gain  over  one  papist,  but 
lost  botli  the  King  and  Bishops  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  protestant  part  of  the  nation.  However,  Laud  was 
mightly  enamoured  with  them,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
translated  to  Lambeth,  repaired  the  paintings  in  the  win- 
dows of  that  chapel,  that  had  been  defaced  at  the  reforma- 
tion, and  all  was  now  restored,  according  to  the  Roman 
missale,  and  beautified  at  the  Archbishop's  cost.  The 
like  reparations  o(  paintings,  pictures,  and  crucifixes  were 
made  in  the  King's  chapel,  and  both  the  Universities.  The 
puritans  apprehended  these  decorattons  of  churches  tended 
to  image  worship,  and  were  directly  contrary  to  the  homily, 
of  the  peril  of  idolatry ;  their  ministers  therefore  preached 
and  wrote  against  them,  and  in  some  places  removed 
them ;  for  which  they  were  severely  handled  in  the  high 
commission. 

Laud  had  been  chosen  chancellor  of  Oxford  last  year, 
where  the  puritans  soon  gave  him  some  disturbance.  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Thome,  and  Mr.  Giles  Hodges,  were 
charged  with  preaching  against  arminianism  and  iXit  new 
ceremonies  in  their  sermons  at  St.  Mary's  Hill,  made  a  pub- 
lic recantation  and  was  quickly  released  ;  but  the  very  texts 
of  the  others  gave  offence.  One  preached  on  Numbers 
xiv.  4.  "  Let  us  make  us  a  captain,  and  let  us  return 
into  Egypt  :*'     And  another  on  1  Kings  xii.  2.     *•  Aijd  he 
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cried  against  th**  altar  in  the  word  of  the  Lonl^  and  said, 
O  altar,  altar,"  «tc.  These  divines  being  convened  before 
tl'C  vice-chnncellory  as  oflTenders  against  the  King's  in- 
structions, apiK-aicd  to  the  proctors,  who  received  their 
apiKa!.  Upon  this,  the  chancellor  compbuncd  to  the 
Kinp,  and  procured  the  cause  to  be  hnrd  before  bis 
Majesty,  when  the  following  sentence  was  pressed  upon 
them :  «  Thi»:  Messrs.  Ford,  Thorn  and  Hodges,  be  expell- 
ed !  he  I'niwrsiiy;  that  both  the  proctors  be  deprived  of 
their  pl.tco  for  accepting  the  appeal;  and  then  Dr.  Prideaux 
revi  ir  of  lixeter  college,  and  Dr.  Wilkinson  principal 
(if  Ma.£r<'al.  n-Hall,  receive  a  sharp  admonitioa  for  their 
nii:>b<  li.'iviour  in  this  business."  Thorn  and  Hodges,  after 
a  year's  deprivation,  desiring  to  be  restored,  preached 
a  rccanttt' til  sermon,  and  read  a  wiitten  submission  in 
the  con\ocatioii  house  on  their  bended  knees:  but  Ford 
niukin^'  r>«>  address  to  be  restored,  returned  to  his  friends  in 
De  onshirc ;  and  being  like  to  be  chose  lecturer  or  vicar 
of  Plymouth,  the  inhabitants  were  required  not  to  choose 
him,  upii!  pain  of  his  Majesty's  high  displeasure;  and  in 
case  he  wa^  chosen,  the  BLshc^  of  Exeter  was  commanded 
not  to  ?dmit  him. 

Mr.  Ciowder,  vicar  of  Veil,  near  Nonsuch,  was  about 
this  time  committed  close  prisoner  to  Newgate  for  six- 
teen weeks,  and  then  deprived  by  the  high  commission, 
without  any  articles  exhibited  against  him,  or  proof  of 
a  crime.  It  was  pretended  that  matters  against  him 
were  so  foul,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  read  in  court ; 
but  then  they  ought  to  have  been  certified  to  him, 
that  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  disprove  or 
confess  them,  which  could  not  be  obtained.  Mr.  Crow- 
dcr  was  a  pious  man,  and  preached  twice  a  day,  which 
was  an  unpardonable  crime  so  near  the  court  Sundiy 
eminent  divines  removed  to  New  England  this  year; 
and  among  others  the  £amous  Mr.  Elliot,  the  apostle 
of  the  Indians,  who  not  being  allowed  to  teach  school 
in  his  native  country,  retired  to  America,  and  spent  a 
long  and  useful  life  in  converting  the  natives,  and  vrith 
indefatigable  pains  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
language.  Two  very  considerable  puritan  divines  were 
also  removed    by  death,  viz.    Mr.   Hildcrsbam,    bom  at 
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Stechworth,  Cambridgeshire,  and  educated  in  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  } 
his  mother  Anne  Pble  being  neice  to  the  cardinal  of 
that  name.  His  father  educated  him  in  the  popish 
feligion;  and  because  he  would  not  go  to  Rome  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age,  disinherited  him  :  biit  the 
Eari  of  Huntingdon,  his  near  kinsman,  sent  him  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1587,  he  was  placed  by  the  Earl  of  Ashby 
de  la  Zouch  in  L#eicestershire.  But  here  as  in  several 
other  instances,  he  was  silenced  for  non«>conformity,  and 
remained  under  suspension  many  years.  In  1613,  he 
was  enjoined  not  to  exercise  any  part  of  the  ministe- 
rial function,  till  he  should  be  restored:  and  in  1615, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  for  refusing  the  oath 
«r  ojkioy  where  he  continued  three  months,  and  was 
then  released  upon  bond.  In  November  1()I6,  the  high 
commission  proceeded  against  him,  and  because  he  refused 
to  conform,  declared  him  a  schismatic,  fined  him  two 
thousand  pounds,  excommunicated  him,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  attached  and  committed  to  prison.  But  he  wisely 
absconded,  and  kept  out  of  the  way.  In  1625,  he  was 
restored  to  his  living  \  but  when  Laud  had  the  as- 
cendant, he  was  silenced  again  for  not  reading  divine 
service  in  the  surplice  and  hood,  and  was  not  restored 
till  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Though  he  was  a 
non-conformist  in  principle,  yet  was  he  a  person  of 
great  temper  and  moderation:  he  loved  and  respected 
all  good  men,  and  opposed  the  separation  of  the  Brownists, 
and  the  semi-separation  of  Mr.  Jacob.  His  lectures  on 
the  5  i  St  psalm,  and  his  other  printed  works,  shew  him  to 
have  been  a  most  excellent  divine.  He  died  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  minister  of  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch  (as  the  times  would  suffer  him)  above  forty-three 
years. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  bom  at  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire, 
educated  first  in  Lincoln  College,  and  afterwards  in  Bra- 
zen Nose  College  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  fellow.  Here 
he  became  famous  for  his  lectures  in  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  being  an  excellent  Grecian,  and  well  versed 
in  school  divinity,  while  he  continued  a  profane  wicked 
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man.  During  his  residence  at  college,  he  ccmtracted  an 
acquaintance  i^itli  one  Anderton  a  pofush  priest^  who 
taking  advantage  of  his  mean  drcumatancffa,  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  Churcli  of 
Home,  and  go  over  to  one  of  the  Engliak  seminaries  in 
Flanders.  Bolton  accepted  the  motion,  and  appointed 
a  ]ilaoc  of  meeting  to  conclude  the  ai&ir:  but  Ander- 
tua  disappointing  him,  he  returned  to  the  coUege,  and 
fell  under  strong  convictions  for  his  fanner  mispent 
life;  no  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  or  enjoy 
any  peace  of  mind  for  several  months;  till  at  length 
hy  humiliation  and  prayer,  he  received  comfort.  Upon 
this,  he  nsolved  to  enter  upon  the  ministiy,  and  about 
two  years  ufrer,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Broiigh- 
ton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  most  awakening  and  authoritative 
preacher,  having  the  most  strong  masculine  and  ora- 
torical stile  of  any  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
preached  twice  every  Lord's  day,  besides  catechising. 
Upon  every  holy  day,  and  ei'ery  Friday  before  the  sa- 
crament, he  expounded  a  chapter:  his  constant  coutk 
was  to  pray  six  times  a  day,  twice  in  secret,  twice  with  bis 
family,  and  twice  with  his  wife,  besides  many  days  of 
pri\'ate  humiliation  that  he  observed  for  the  protestant 
churches  in  Germany.  He  was  of  a  comely  grave  pre- 
sence, which  commanded  respect  in  all  companies ;  zea- 
lous in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  yet  so  prudent  as  to 
escape  being  called  in  question  all  the  while  he  lived  in 
Northamptonshire.  At  lengtli  he  was  seized  with  a  tertian 
ague,  which  after  fifteen  weeks,  put  a  period  to  his  valua- 
ble and  useful  life,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
made  a  most  devout  and  exemplary  end,  praying  heartily 
for  all  his  friends  that  came  to  see  him ;  bidding  them 
make  sure  of  heaven,  and  bear  in  mind  what  he  had 
formerly  told  them  in  his  ministry,  protesting  that  what 
he  had  preached  to  them  for  twenty  years,  was  the  truth  of 
God,  as  he  should  answer  it  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ.  He 
then  retired  within  himself,  and  said,  ^^  Hold  out  faith  and 
patience,  your  work  will  speedily  be  at  an  endi."  His  elo- 
quent and  excellent  writings  will  recommend  his  memory 
to  the  latest  posterity. 
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About  1627}  there  y^*^  a  scheme  formed  by  several 
Heatlemen  and  ministers^   to  promote    preaching    in  the 
oountiy,    by  setting  up   lectures    in  the  several    market 
tawtv^qt  England;   and  to  defray  the  expence  a  sum   of 
money  was  raised  by  voluntaiy  contribution,  for  the  piu*- 
chiuiing  such  impropriations  as  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
laity,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  be  parcelled  out  into 
sallaries  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
lecturers:    the  money  was    deposited    in  the    hands    of 
ministers  and  gentlemen,  in  trust  for  the  abovesaid  pur- 
poses, under  the  name  and  character  of  #boff£BS.    Most 
people  thought  this  a  very  laudable  design,   and  wished  it 
success;  but  Laud  lodcedon  them  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
represented  them  to  the  King  as  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  church,  because  instead  of  restoring  the  impropriations 
they  purchased  to  the  several  livings,  they  kqit  them  in 
thefa:  own  hands   for  the  encoumgement  of  factious  and 
seditious  lecturers,  who  were  to  depend  upon  their  patrons, 
as  being  liable  to  be  turned  out  if  they  neglected   their 
duty.     For  these  reasons  an  information  was  brought  against 
them     by  the    Attorney-General,    as    an   illicit    society, 
fixrmed  into  a  body  corporate,  without  a  grant  from  the 
King,  and  not  employing  the   profits  according  to    law. 
*And  notwithstanding  all  they  could  say,  the  couft  was  of 
opinion,    that  their  proceedings   were  contrary  to  law,  and 
diecreed  that  their  feoihnent   should  be  cancelled ;  that  the 
iriiprc^riations  they  had  purchased  should  be   confiscated 
to  the  King,  and  the    Feofiees   themselves  fined  in    the 
Star-chamber;   however  the  prosecution  was  dropt  as  too 
invidious,  it  appearing  in  coiut  by  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, that  the  Feoffees  were  out  of  pocket  already  above 
one  thousand    pounds.      The  odium  of  this    prosecution 
fell  upon  Laud,  whose  chancellor  told  him  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  was  miserably  censured  by  the  separatists ;  upon  which 
he   made  this  reflection  in  his  diary,  ^^  Pray  God  give  me 
patience,  and  forgive  them." 

But  his  lordship  had  very  little  patience  with  those  who 
apposed  his  proceedings.  We  have  seen  his  zeal  for 
pictures  and  paintings  in  churches,  which  some  of  the 
puritaas  venturing  to  censure  in  their  sermons  and  writ- 
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iugs,  were  expose:!  to  the  severest  punishments.  Among 
thi*>rwere  Kfr.  Hayden  of  Devonshire,  who  being  fbroei 
to  absrt^nd  "  hn  nvrr"!. ended  in  the  diocese  of  Noiwich 
by  Htsliap  Il.rsen'-t,  v.'ro  .ifrr  r  ho  had  taken  finom  him  his 
hoxsc.  and  money,  a:i(!  '!  his  papers,  cansed  bim  to  be 
$\vu  i.^)  in  pr^on  for  thirteen  wppkft;  af^er  which,  wiien 
the  justic!*?-  would  i.nve  adiiiittrd  him  to  hul,  his  lordahip 
sent  him  up  to  the  high  ccHnmission,  who  deprived  him 
of  hl»  ministry  and  orders,  and  set  a  fine  upon  him  for 
preaching  agsiinst  decorations  and  images  in  churches^ 
and  afnsPManls  venturing  to  preaeh  occasionally,  without 
bting  restored,  he  w'as  apprehended  again  and  sent  to 
the  Gufehcmse  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  from  thence  to 
Bridewell*,  where  hewaswhipt  and  kept  io  hard  labour;  here 
hir  was  confined  in  a  cold  dark  dungeon  during  a  whole 
winter,  being  chained  to  a  pest  in  the  middle  of  a  room^ 
with  irons  on  his  hands  and  feet,  hanng  no  ether  food 
but  bread  and  water,  and  a  pad  of  straw  to  lie  on.  Before 
his  release  he  was  obliged  to  takeanoath^  and  give  bond 
that  he  would  preach  no  more,  but  depart  the  kingdom 
in  a  month  and  not  return.  Harsenet  did  not  live  to  see 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  sentence,  thou^  for  hit 
zeal  against  the  puritans  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
York,  and  made  a  privy  counsellor.  Some  time  before  hit 
decease  he  not  only  i>ersecutcd  the  Non-conformists,  but 
complained  of  the  conformable  puritans,  as  he  called 
them,  because  they  complied  out  of  policy,  and  not  in 
judgment.  How  hard  is  the  case,  when  men  shall  be 
punished  for  not  conforming,  and  be  complained  of  if 
they  do  conform  !  Queen  fUizabcth  used  to  say,  slie  would 
never  trouble  herself  alxiut  the  consciences  of  her  subject^  ifi 
they  did  but  outwardly  comply  with  the  laws;  udieieas  this* 
prelate  would  ransack  the  very  heart. 

Henry  Sherfield  Esq.  recorder  of  the  city  of  Sarun^ 
was  tried  in  the  Star-chamber,  for  taking  down  some 
painted  glass  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  St.  E^dmund's 
church  in  Salisbury,  in  which  several  pictures  of  God 
tlie  Pather,  in  form  of  a  little  old  man  in  a  blue  and  red 
coat,  with  a  pouch  by  his  side:  one  represents  him  cic*-^ 
ting  the  sun  and  moon  with  a  pair  of  compasses^  othen 
as  working  of  the  business  of  the  six  days  creation^  and 
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at  last  he  tits  in  an  elbow  chair  at  rest.     Many  simple 
people^  at  their  going  in  and  out  of  church,  did  reverence 
to  this  window,  because,  as  they  said,  the  Lord  their  God 
was  there.    This  gave  such  ofibnce  to  the  recorder,  who 
was  also  a  justice  of  peace,  that  he  moved  the  parish  at  a 
vestry  for  leave  to  take  it  down,  and  set  up  a  new  window 
of  white  glass  in  the  place,  which  was  accordingly  granted, 
six  justices  of  the  peace  being  present.      Some  time  after 
Mr.   Sherfield  broke  with  his  staff  the  pictures  of  God  the 
Father,  in  order  to  new  glaze  the  window;  an  account  of 
which  being  transmitted    to  London,  an  information  was 
exhibited  againist  him  in  the  Star-chamber.     In  his  de^ 
fence,  Mr.  Sherfield  says,  that  the  church  of  St.  Edmund's 
was  a  lay  fee,  and  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  that  the  defendent,   with  the  rest 
of  the  parishioners,  had  lawful  power  to  take  down  the 
glass ;  and  that  it  was  agreed  by  a  vestry  that  the  glass 
•bmild  be  changed,  and  the  window  made  new ;  and  that 
accordingly  he   took  down  a  quarry  or  two  in  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  manner;  but  he  avers,  that  the  true  history  of 
Aft  creation  was  not  contained  in  that  window,  but  a  false 
WBbA  impious  one:   God  the  Father  was    painted  like  aa 
nM  man  with  a  blue  coat,  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  to  sig- 
nify his   compassing  the  heavens  and  the  earth.    In  the 
Coorth  day's  work  there  were  fowls  <^  the  air  flying  up 
llRm  God  their  nuiker,  which  should  have  been  the  fifth 
day.    In  the  fifth  days  work  a  naked  man  is  laying  upon 
the  earth  asleep,  with  so  much  of  a  naked  woman  as  from  the 
knees  upward  growing  out  of  his  side,  which  should  have 
been  the  sixth  day;  so  that  the  history  is  false. 

Finrther  he  declares  it  impious,  to  make  an  image  or 
jneture  of  God  the  Father,  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
fiNNn  8cri|>ture,  from  canons  and  councils,  from  the  man- 
dates and  decrees  of  sundry  Emperors,  from  the  opinions 
of  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  and' of  our  most  judi- 
eious  divines  since  the  reformation.  He  adds,  that  hi^ 
belief  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
bnd,  and  to  the  homilies,  which  say,  that  pictures  of  God 
are  ibMuments  of  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed; 
end  to  Qnecii  fiUzabeth's  injunctions^  which  commanct 
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^A«l  aQ    pictum  u>d   i  iiiimiiii    at    Mobcry  shoald  he 
mnored   out  c4  churches,  ikjt  bobc^kxt  of  them  migbl 
rrsMi  ID  n^IL*.  ^U&*  vltidovv  or  ckcwWre.     &Ir.  Shef- 
field coDcI'i'ie!'   hi»    defence   «id&   deojingy    that   he  ««§ 
1  ^affected  to  the  discipuce  of  the  ckarch  of  EiiflMDd,  or 
«d    ervtT'^iraffed    207   to    oppose     the   fDvcmoieot  of  IL 
Tjiurh  in  U  bard  to  make  a  toteraUe  repir  to  this  defence, 
-'*   I^ud  sT«xid  up  and   spake   in  cxcuic  of  the  painlci| 
lyinz.  G'>J   the  Father  was  calkd  in  scxipttire  the  **  An- 
\cux   of  days ;"  adding  however  that  for  his  om'nparty  he 
■d  not  Ml  well  approve   of  pictures  of  thincs   iuriiihle; 
-  •!(  r>r  t!itr  |>aintine9   bener  or  worse  he   insisted  strongly, 
tiiut  >fr.   ^heriield  h^d  taken  them   down  in  contempt   of 
t^c  i-(«ibCopal  authority,  Vji  «  hich  he  mored.  that  he  mi^t  be 
f.Tiv'd  a  thousand  pounds,  zi.d  removed  60M  Us  recordenhip; 
th?.*  he  be  committed  clo^e  prisoner  to  the  Fleet  till  he  pay 
Iii«  fine,   and  then  be  hound  to  hb  good  behaviour.    To  all 
which  thL-  court  acreed,  except  to  the  fine,  which  was  miti- 
gated to  five  hundred  pouiMis. 

Mr.  Workman,  lecturer  of  St.  Stephea's,  Gknicester, 
in  one  of  liis  sermons  asserted,  that  pictwcs  or  images 
Wi  re-  no  ornaments  to  churches ;  that  it  wv  imlawfiil  to 
M't  up  ima^s  of  Christ  or  saints  in  our  houses,  hecanso 
it  ti-ndcd  to  idolatry,  according  to  the  homilv.  For  which 
he  wa<i  su'-pf'nded  by  the  high  coounission,  exconmuiica- 
ted,  and  obliged  to  an  open  recantation;  he  was  also 
condemned  in  costs  of  suit  and  imprisoned.  Mr.  Woik- 
man  was  a  mnn  of  great  pirty,  wisdom  and  moderaUoDy  fttwl 
had  served  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's  fifteen  years;  in 
consideration  whereof,  and  of  his  ninnerous  fiimily,  the 
city  of  Gloueester  had  given  him  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 
under  their  common  seal,  a  little  before  his  troubles  t 
but  for  this  act  of  charity,  the  mayor,  town  clerk,  and 
several  of  the  aldermen,  were  cited  before  the  high 
comntission,  and  put  to  one  hundred  poimds  charges,  and 
the  annuity  was  cancelled.  'After  this  Mr.  Woriunan  set 
up  a  little  school,  of  whieh  Laud  being  informed,  inhibited 
him,  as  he  would  answer  the  contrary  at  his  peril.  He 
then  fell  upon  the  practice  of  physic,  which  the  Archbishop 
likewise  absolutely  forbid;  so  that  being  deprived  of  all 
methods  of  bubsisteoce,  be  fell  into  a  melancholy  disorder 
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and  died.— -Out  Bishop  was  no  less  watohfiil  ever  the  press 
than  the  pnlpit,  commanding  his  chaplains  to  expunge 
out  of  all  books  that  came  to  be  licensed,  such  passages 
as  disallowed  of  paintings,  carvings,  drawings,  gildings ; 
erecting,  bowing,  ot  praying  before  images  and  pictures; 
as  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Featly  and  others,  at  his 
trial.  • 

Thk  persecuting  prelate  would  have  stretched  out  his 
arm  not  only  against  the  puritans  in  England,  but  even  to 
reach  the  &ctories  beyond  sea,  had  it  been  in  his  power. 
The  English  church  at  Hamburgh  managed  tlieir  aflairs 
according  to  the  Geneva  discipline,  by  ciders  and  deacons. 
In  Holland  they  conformed  to  the  discipline  of  the  states, 
and  met  them  in  their  synods  and  assemblies,  with  the 
consent  of  King  James,  and  of  his  present  Majesty,  till 
secretary  Windebank  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  offered 
some  proposals  to  the  privy  council  for  their  better  regu- 
lation. These  proposals  were  dispatched  to  the  factories, 
and  the  Bishop  wrote  in  particular  to  Delft,  that  it  was  his 
Majesty's  express  command,  that  their  ministers  should 
conform  themselves  in  all  things  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  all  tlie  orders 
prescribed  in  the  canons,  rubric  and  liturgy  :  and  that  the 
names  of  such  as  were  refractory  should  be  sent  over  to 
him.  Hi^f.  it  ^'as  not  possible  to  succeed  in  the  attempt, 
'because  most  of  the  English  congregations  being  sup- 
ported 1)y  the  states,  must  by  so  doing  have  run  the  hazard 
of  losing  their  maintenance,  and  of  being  dissolved. 
However  though  the  Bishop  could  not  accomplish  his 
designs  abroad,  we  shall  find  him  hereafter  retaliating  his 
dissapointment  upon  the  French  and  Dutch  churches  at 
home. 

His  lordship  met  with  better  success  in  Scotland.  He 
had  possessed  the  King  with  vast  notions  of  glory  iu 
bringing  the  kirk  of  Scotland  to  conformity  with  England ; 
a  work  which  his  father  had  attempted  but  left  imperfect. 
The  King  readily  fell  in  with  the  Bishop's  motion  and 
determined  to  run  all  hazards  for  accomplishing  this 
important  design,  having  no  less  veneration  for  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England  than  the   Bishop  himself. 

Fk3 
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There  had  been  Blslnps  ai 
bur  ther  L^  Lnie  more 
to  an  a  >«e en 't,ly  ihar  «as 
raoce  their  ii;ri-(iiL:i<vn,  the 
the  hi?fa  cxiQimiisioD.  and  flrHith***  all 
biles  tjf  the  kirk,  do:  ^yr^t  having  been  keld  in  hb  waga^ 
yet  ^:ill  there  was  bo  tunn  of  reUgion,  no  Vtmgjf  nor 
the  least  appearance  of  aiiT  beauty  of  bnlif  w  To  re- 
dress these  fnit:\^nces,  as  well  as  to  skew  the  nadon 
the  pc>mp  iiiid  grandeur  of  the  English  hierarchy,  hSk 
Maj«s'v  re^iUes  upon  a  pn>?res«  into  his  nadrc  conntrj 
tu  be  crownedy  aud  accirdui^ly  set  out  from  London 
attfiidcd  hy  several  nu'z/leintra  and  persons  of  quality; 
and  am  itijr  'ither»  by  Bish<»p  L«iud.  June  iSifa,  his  Majesty 
was  cnjw:icd  at  h^.inbureh,  the  ceremony  being  mana- 
ged by  tlie  direction  of  hia  t'avouritc  Bishop,  who  thrust 
away  thi:  Bu»h<ip  of  Glasgow  frcm  his  place,  ^**^*n^p*^ 
he  apptared  witliout  the  coat  of  his  order,  which  being  an 
embroidered  one,  he  scrupled  to  wear,  bciiig  a  modente 
churchman. 

On  the  20th  of  June  the  parliament  met,  and  Toted 
the  King  a  large  sum  of  money,  afler  which  his  Ma- 
jesty proposed  to  them  two  acts  relating  to  religion; 
one  was  concerning  his  royal  prerogative,  and  the  ap- 
parel of  kirknien.  The  other,  a  bill  for  the  ntifica- 
tion  of  former  acts  touching  religion.  It  being  the  cus- 
tom in  Scotland  for  King,  lords  and  commons  to  sit  in 
Cine  house,  when  the  question  i^-as  put  for  the  first  bill 
his  Majesty  to<ik  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said 
**  Cjentlemcn,  I  have  all  your  names  here,  and  I  will 
know  who  will  do  me  sersice,  and  who  will  not,  this 
day."  Nevertheless  it  was  carried  in  the  negative ;  thir- 
teen Ixirds,  and  the  majority  of  the  commons  voting 
apiinst  it.  Tlic  Thirds  said,  they  agreed  to  the  act  so 
far  as  rel  itcd  to  liis  Majesty's  prerogative,  but  dissented 
from  that  part  of  it  which  referred  to  the  apparcl  of 
kirkrnen,  fearing  that  under  that  cover  the  surplice 
ui\^\\i  be  introilucrd.  But  )iis  Majesty  said,  he  would 
hsive  no  distinction,  and  conimanded  them  to  say.  Yes 
in  \o,  to  tiie  whole  bill.  The  King  mariced  eveiy  niaa's 
vote,  and  upon  casting  them   up,    the  clerk     declared  it 
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WIS  carried  in  the*  aflbrmative.  Which  some  of  the  mem- 
ben  deDyiog,  hk  Majesty  said,  the  clerk's  declaration  must 
standi  luiless  any  ane  would  go  to  the  bar  and  accuse  him 
of  fidsifying  the  Tecond  of  parliament,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  lliis  manner  of  Seating  the  whole  representative  body 
of  the  nation,  disgusted  all  ranks  and  orders  of  his  subjects. 
A  writing  was  immediately  dispersed  abroad,  setting  forth, 
how  grievous  it  was  for  a  King  to  overawe  and  threaten  his 
parliament  in  that  manner ;  and  that  the  same  was  a  breach 
of  privilege;  that  parliaments  were  a  mere  pageantry,  if  the 
clerk  might  declare  the  votes  as  he  pleased  and  no  scrutiny 
be  allowed.  Lord  Balmerino,  in  whose  custody  this  libel 
was  found,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  for  it,  but  was 
afterwards  pardoned.  After  eight  days  his  Majesty  dis- 
solved the  parliament,  in  high  displeasure  with  the  dissenting 
lords  :  and  left  his  native  country,  having  lost  a  great  deal 
of  ground  in  the  afiections  of  his  people,  by  the  contempt 
be  poured  upon  the  Scots  clergy,  and  his  imperious  beha- 
viour in  favour  of  the  English  ceremonies.  His  Majesty 
was  attended  throughout  his  whole  progress  by  Laud,  which 
service  his  lordship  was  not  obliged  to,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  been  excused  from,  if  the  design  of  introducing  the 
English  liturgy  into  Scotland  had  not  been  in  view.  He 
preached  before,  the  King  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Edinburgh^ 
which  scarce  any  Englislunan  had  ever  done  before,  and 
insisted  principally  upon  the  benefit  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  which  he  himself  observed  to  the  height.  It 
went  against  him  to  own  the  Scots  presbyters  for  ministers 
of  Christ;  taking  all  occasion  to  affront  their  character; 
which  created  great  disgust  in  that  nation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  resentments  that  they  expressed  against 
him  under  his  sufferings. 

When  the  King  left  Scotland,  he  erected  a  new  bishopric 
sit  Edinburgh,  and  about  two  months  after.  Laud  being 
then  newly  advanced  to  the  province  of  Canterbury,  framed 
juticles  for  the  reformation  of  his  Majesty's  royal  chapel  in 
that  cit},  which  were  sent  into  Scotland  under  his  Majesty's 
own  hand,  with  a  declaration,  tliat  they  were  intended  as  a 
pattern  for  all  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  parish  churches  iu 
that  kingdom.  Thus  were  the  liberties  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  invaded  by  an  English  Bishop,  under  the  wi^g  of 
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asATOioiv.  Tb«  Scots  miclsias 
a^rx«:  the  Lrizliab  bierarckT,  ani  Hntri  tW  people 
aieai;i%t  ^LrrcMicriiitff  up  tibe  libcniu  ef  their  kkfc  aio  die 
h*T»An  of  a  iiri^hiX'urinc  laixifLr  that  «ae  ■■ienuiiiii^  tlicir 
(ii^iplii<e  ;  fo  ir.at  wr.tn  the  new  Ihvr^  cuac  to  be  imn^ 
ducetl  afjCAit  fuur  years  af:«T,  all  the  peopk  •§  oac  nan  n»c 
up  a:rai[i«t  it. 

T\yc  Kii.?  was  ro  VM-ntr  returned  froai  Seoilaiid,  than 
AhV/or,  Archb^hop  ot  CaLterbury,  died.     He  was  bora  at 
{juiUit'urc!  in  Surry,  and   t'fiuca:ed  \a  BaJiol  College,  Oxford, 
uhrro  hv  wa-s  a  ceKbrated  prcachrr.     In  1597  he  proceeded 
diK'tor  in   dlviiilry,  and    wa^   elected  master   of   I'nirersiiy 
LoWvpf,     'i"wo  ytan*  after  I. o  wa<  made  I>p«n  of  Winches- 
ter^ and  wa«  one  of  t)iiK.e  divines  appc*iDted  by  King  James 
to  translate  tiie  New  Testament  into  EngfiA.      In  1609  he 
was   consecrated  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  CoTentiy,  from 
rht*nce  he  i^'as  translated  to  London,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Archbishop   Bancroft  to    Canterburr,    haviiur  never  been 
rector,  vicar  or  incumbent,  in  any  parish  church  in  England. 
The  Oxford  historian,  who  was  no  friend  to  our  archbishop's 
principk'5(,  confesses,   that  he  was  a  pious,   grave  person, 
fxeniplary  in  his  life  and  conversation,  a  plausible  preacher, 
and  that  the  many  things  he  has  written  shew  him  to  he  a 
man  r/f  parts,  learning  and  vigilance ;   an  able  statesman, 
and  of  unwearied  study,  though  overwhelmed  with  business. 
Fuller  says,   he  was  an  excellent  preacher,   and  that    his 
ficverity  towards  the  clergy  was  only  to  pre^-ent  their  being 
punished  by  lay-judges,  to  their  greater  shame.     Mr.  Cdkt 
and  Dr.  Wellwcwd  add,    that  he  was  a  prelate  of  primitive 
fcanctity,  who  followed  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and 
of  the  reformed  churches  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  was 
a  divine  of  g«xl  learning,  great  hospitality,  and  wonderful 
mcMlcration,  shewing  upon  all  occasions  an  unwillingness 
to  stretch  the   Kin>;'s  prerogative  or  the  act  of  imiformity, 
bryond  what  was  consistent  with  law,  or  necessary  for  the 
prjK  e  of  the  church  ;  this  brought   him  into  all  his  troubles, 
and  has  provoked  the  writers  for  the  prerogative,  to  leave  a 
blot  n|M)n  his  nieniory,  which  on  this  account  will  be  reve- 
nnrc  il  by  all  true  lovers  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country;   and  if  the  court  liad  followed  his 
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wise  and.  prudent  counsels^  the  mischiefs  that  befel  the 
crown  and  church  some  years  after  his  death,  would  havc^ 
been  prevented.  We  have  mentioned  hb  casual  homicide 
in  the  year  1621,  which  occasioned  his  keeping  an  annuals 
fiist  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  maintained  the  widow ;  not- 
withstanding this  misfortune,  if  he  would  have  betrayed  the 
protestant  religion,  and  been  the  dupe  of  the  prerogative,  he 
might  have  continued  in  high  favour  with  his  prince  ;  but 
for  his  steady  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Laod,  and  for  not  licensing  Sibthorp's  sermon, 
he  was  suspended  from  his  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction, 
whereupon  he  retired  to  Croydon,  having  no  more  interest 
at  court,  or  influence  in  the  government  of  the  church; 
here  he  died,  in  his  palace,  in  the  seventy-first  year"  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity-church,  in  Guildford,  where 
he  had  erected  and  endowed  an  hospital  for  men  and  wo- 
men. There  is  a  fine  monument  over  his  grave,  with  his 
effigies  in  fidl  proportion,  supported  by  six  pillars  of  the 
doric  order  of  black  marble,  standing  on  six  pedestals  of 
piled  books  with  a  large  inscription  thereon  to  his  memory. 


CHAP.  III. 


CHARLES    I. 

Laud  succeeds  Abbot  in  the  see  of  Canterbury. '^fFaJkes 
and  Bevels  countenanced  on  the  Lordfs  dmf.-^Hard^ 
ships  of  the  Puritafis. — Sufferings  of  Mr.  fFitson.^'^ 
Of  Mr.  SneUing. — Alterations  in  the  Senke  Book. — 
Injunctions  against  Lectures. — Mr.  Prynne's  sentence 
in  the  Star-chamber. — French  and  Dutch  Churches 
obliged   to  conform. — Foreign   Protestant    Churches 

disofr9ied, — Sufferings  of  Non-confomdsts. Affairs 

of  Scotland. — Laud  holds  Ecclesiastical  Omrts  in  his 
own    XatnCy  confran/  to    Law. — Illegal  Articles  of 

Visitntinn, —  Grandeur  of  the   Church. Pride  and 

Ambition  of  the  Clergy. — Siifferings  of  Xon-^onfor- 
niis^fs. — Xafion  tlis'igttsted  with  the  cruelties  exercised 
ag'nnsf  them. —  Courcge  of  Puritans. — T%ey  are 
fcrhid  to  depart  the  Kingdom. — Approach  of  the 
Clergy  to  Popery. — Design  to  unite  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Borne. — Civil  Liberties  of  England 
destroyed. — Bemarks. 

TVR.  Laud  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  prefermenty  being 
"^^  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  two  days  after 
Archbishop  Abbot's  death.  He  was  likewise  chancellor  cS 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Dublin,  privy  eouncellor  for 
England  and  Scotland,  first  commissioner  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  one  of  the  committee  for  trade,  and  for  the 
King's  revenues.  He  was  also  offered  a  cardinal's  cap, 
«^Kich  he  declined,  as  he  says,  because  there  was  some- 
dwelt  within   him  which   would  not  suffer  it,  till 
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Rome  was  i^therwise  than  it  was.    We  are  now  to  see  how 
he  moved  in  this  high  sphere. 

The  Archbishop's  antipathy  to  cahranism,  and  zeal  ibr 
the  external  beauty  of  the  church,  carried  him  to  some  very 
imprudent  and  unjustifiable  extremes ;  for  if  the  puritans 
were  too  strict  in  keeping  holy  the  sabbath,  his  grace  was 
too  lax  in  lus  indulgence,  by  encouraging  revels,  may-games 
and  sports,  on  that  sacred  day. 

Complaint    having    been   made   to    the  Judges  in  the 
western  circuit,    of    great    inconveniences    arising    from 
revels,  church  ales,  and  clerk  ales  on  the  Lord's  days, 
they  made  an  order  at  the  assizes  for  suppressing  them, 
and  appointed    the  clerk  to    leave  copies    of    the  order 
with  every  parish  minister,  who  was  to  give  a  note  under 
his  hand,  to  publish  it  twice  in  his  church  yearly.     Upon 
the  return  of  tlie  circuit  the  judges  required  in  account 
of    the    execution   of   their    order,    and    punished    some 
persons  for  the  breach  of  it;  whereupon  the  Archbish<^ 
complained   to  the   King  of  their  invading  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and   prevailed  with  liis  Majesty   to  summons 
them  before  the  council.    When  they  appeared,  Richard- 
son pleaded  that  the  order  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  whole  bench ;  and  justified  it  from  various  strong 
precedents.      But    notwithstanding  all    the  chief  justice 
.could    allege,    he    received  a    sharp    repriiiiand,  and    a 
peremptory    injunction  to  revoke  his    order  at  the  next 
assizes ;  which  he  did,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  lost  him 
his   credit  at  court  for  the  future.     This   reprimand  and 
injunction  almost  broke   the  judge's  heart,  for  when  he 
came  out  of  the  council  chamber  he  told  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  been  miserably  shaken 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  was  like  to  be  choaked  with  his 
lawn  sleeves. 

Laud  having  thus  humbled  the  judge,  and  recovered 
hb  episcopal  authority  from  neglect,  took  the  aflkir  into 
his  own  hand,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells« 
for  fuller  information.  In  his  letter  be  takes  notice  that 
there  had  been  of  late  some  noise  in  Somersetshire  about 
the  wakes;  that  the  judges  had  prohibited  them  under 
pretence  of   some    disorders,    by   which    argument    any 
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thing  that  is  abused  may  be  quite  taken  sway;  but  that 
his  Majesty  was  displeased  with  Ricfaudson'a  behacnoor  at 
the  two  last  assizes ;  being  of  opmion,  diat  the  feasta  ought 
to  be  kept  for  the  recreation  at  die  people,  of  which  be 
would  not  have  them  debarred,  to  gratify  the  hnmomists, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  those  parts,  and  united  in  crying 
down  the  feasts  ;  his  grace  therefore  requires  die  Bishop  to 
give  him  a  speedy  account  how  these  leasts  had  Yieen 
(vdered. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  answer  to  this  letter 
acquaints  the  Archbishop,  *^  That  the  late  suppression  of 
the  revels  was  very  unacceptable,  and  that  the  restitution 
of  them  would  be  very  grateful  to  the  gentry-,  clergy  and 
common  people;  for  proof  of  which  he  had  procured  the 
hands  of  seventy-two  of  his  clergy,  in  wliose  parishes  these 
feasts  arc  kept :  and  he  believes  that  if  he  had  sent  for  an 
hundred  more  he  should  have  had  the  same  answer  from 
them  all  ?  but  these  seventy-two  are  like  the  seventy-two 
interpreters,  that  agreed  so  soon  in  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Greek." 

The  people  were  fond  of  these  recreations,  and  the 
Bishop  recommends  them,  as  bringing  the  people  more 
willingly  to  church;  as  tending  to  cirilizc  them,  and 
to  compose  differences  among  them ;  and  as  serving  to 
increase  love  and  unity,  forasmuch  as  they  were  in  the 
natOTc  of  feasts  of  charity,  the  richer  sort  keeping  in  a 
manner  open  house;  for  which  and  some  other  reasons 
his  lordship  thinks  them  fit  to  be  retained.  But  the 
justices  of  the  peace  were  of  another  mind,  and  signed 
an  humble  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  they- declare 
that  these  revels  had  not  only  introduced  a  great  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day,  but  riotous  tipling,  contempt  of 
authority,  quarrels,  murders,  &c.  and  were  very  preju* 
dicial  to  the  peace,  piety,  and  good  government  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  they  pray  that  they  may  be 
suppressed.  Here  we  observe  the  laity  petitioning  for 
the  religious  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  Bishop 
with  his  clergy  pleading  for  the  profanation  of  it.  To 
encourage  these  disorderly  assemblies  more  effectually, 
Laud  put  the  King  upon  republishing  his  father's  declara- 
tion   concerning  lawful    sports  to   be  used  on  Sundays 
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after  divine  service ;  which  was  done  accordingly,  with, 
this  remarkahle  addition.  '^  Out  of  a  like  piou9  card 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  for  suppressing  of  those 
humours  that  oppose  truth,  and  for  the  ease,  comfort^ 
and  recreation  of  his  Majesty's  well-deserving  people^ 
he  doth  ratify  his  blessed  fother's  dechucation,  the  rather 
because  of  late  in  some  counties  of  the  kingdom  hit 
Majesty  finds,  that  under  pretence  of  taking  away  an  abuse^ 
there  hath  been  a  general  forbidding^  not  only  of  ordinary 
meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  churches^ 
commonly  called  wakes ;  it  is  therefore  his  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  these  feasts  with  others  shall  be  observed,  and 
that  all  neighbourhood  and  freedom  with  man-like  and 
lawful  exercises  be  used;  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  are 
commanded  not  to  molest  any  in  their  recreations,  having 
first  done  their  duty  to  God,  and  continuing  in  obedience  to 
biS:  Majesty's  laws." 

This  declaration  revived  the  controversy  of  the  the  mora- 
lity o£  the  sabbath,  which  had  slept  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Bradboume,  a  Suffolk  minister,  bad  published  ^'  A  defence 
of  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  ordinance  of  God,  the 
sabbath  day,''  and  dedicated  it  to  the  King.  But  the  pooir 
man  fell  into  the  ambush  of  the  high  commission, .  whose 
weU  tempered  severity  so  prevailed  with,  him, .  that  he 
became  a  convert,  and  conformed  quietly  to  the  church 
of  England.  White,  Bishqp  of  JE^y,  was  conunanded  by 
the  King  to  confute  Bradboume;  after  him  appeared 
Di^  Pocklington,  with  his  Sunday  no  sabbath]  and  after 
him  Heylin  the  Archbishop's  cluqplain  and  others.  These 
divines  instead,  of  softening  some  rigors  in  Bradboume's 
Sabbatarian  strictness^  ran  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
denying  all  manner  of  divine  right  or  moral  obligation 
to  the  observance  of  the  whde,  or  any  part  of  the  Lord's 
day,  making  it  depend  entirely  upon  ecclesiastical  autbo-r 
rUy,  and  to  oblige  no  fturther  thaa^  to  the  few  hours  of  publi/e 
service;  and  that  in  the  intervals,  not  only  walking,  but 
miaped  dancing,  ma^ues,  interjiudes,  revels,  &&•  wew  law^ 
fill  and  expedient. 

Instead  of  convincing  the  sober  part  of  the  natioi^ 
k  struck  the«i  with  a  kind  of  horror,  to  see  th^mselvea 
iavitad-by  the  .a\rtbMCi^  of  tha  Sng>aQd  chiwdb^  to  that 
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which  looked  so  like  a  contnuliction  to  the  comnwnd  of 
God.  Ir  uas  certainly  out  of  character  for  Bishops  and 
clcrgymciii  who  sluiuld  be  the  rapports  of  religion,  to 
draw  n\cu  oft'  from  exercises  of  devotion  in  their  families 
and  rloscts,  by  enticing  them  to  public  recreatioos. 
People  arc  forward  enough  of  theRiselves  to  indulge  these 
liberties,  :)nd  nceJ  a  check  rather  than  a  spur;  but  the 
wisdum  ui'  these  times  was  different,  lie  court  had 
their  balls,  masquerades,  and  plays  on  the  Sunday  eveningSi 
wliile  the  youih  of  the  country  were  at  their  morricfe 
dances,  may-games^  church  and  clerk  ales,  and  all  such 
kind  of  revelling. 

Tlie  revival  of  this  declaration  was  charged  upon 
Laud  at  his  trial,  but  his  grace  would  not  admit  the  charge, 
though  he  confessed  his  judgment  was  in  fimxir  of  it.  It 
was  to  he  published  in  all  parish  churches  either  by  the 
minister,  or  any  other  person,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Bbhop,  and  therefore  the  putting  this  hardship  on  the 
clergy  was  their  act  and  deed ;  but  Laud  knew  it  would 
distress  the  puritans.  The  severe  pressing  this  declara- 
tion made  sad  havock  among  the  puritans  for  seven  years. 
Many  poor  clergymen  strained  their  consciences  in  sub- 
mission to  their  superiors.  Some  after  publishing  it, 
immediately  read  the  fourth  commandment  to  the  people, 
"  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  ;•*  adding 
**  This  is  the  law  of  God  j  the  other,  the  injunction  <rf* 
man."  Some  put  it  upon  their  curates,  whilst  great  num- 
bers refused  to  comply  upon  any  terms  whatsoever.  Fuller 
says,  tliat  the  Archbishop's  moderation  in  his  own  diocese 
was  remarkable,  silencing  but  three,  in  whom  also  was  a 
concurrence  of  other  non-conformities;  but  that  his  ad- 
versaries imputed  it  not  to  his  charity  but  policy,  fox-like^ 
preying  farthest  from  his  own  den,  and  instigating  other' 
Bishops  to  do  more  than  he  would  appear  in  himself.  Sir 
M.  Brent,  his  grace's  vicar-general,  attested  upon  oath  at  the-' 
Archbishop's  trial,  that  he  gave  him  a  special  charge  to  con- 
vene all  ministers  before  him  who  would  not  read  the  book 
of  sports  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  suspend  them  for  it 
And  when  Mr.  Ployer,  Mr.  Hieron,  and  Mr.  Culratr,  three 
suspended  ministers  repaired  to  Lambeth,  and  petitioDetf 
to  be  restored,  the  Aldibishop  told  them,  if  they  did  not 
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know  how  to  obey,  he  did  not  know  how  to  grant  their 
petition.  So  their  suspension  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  commotions  in  Scotland,  to  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
fiuniiies. 

Several  clergjrmeh  of  other  dioceses  were  also  silen- 
ced, and  deprived  on  the  same  account;  as  Mr.  T. 
Wilson  of  Otham,  who  being  sent  for  to  Lambeth,  and 
asked,  whether  he  had  read  the  book  of  sports  in  his 
church,  answered  no;  whereupon  the  Archbishop  replied 
inunediately,  I  suspend  you  for  ever  from  your  office 
and  benefice  till  you  read  it ;  and  so  he  continued  four 
years,  being  cited  into  the  high  commission,  and  articled 
against  for  the  same  crime:  and  divers  others  were  cen- 
sured by  the  high  commission,  of  which  the  Archbishop 
was  chief,  for  not  reading  the  declaration,  and  not 
bowing  at  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus,  &c.  The  learned 
Mr.  L.  Snelling,  rector  of  Paul's  Cray,  was  not  only  sus- 
pended by  the  high  commission  for  four  years,  but  de- 
prived and  excommunicated  for  not  reading  the  decla- 
ration, &c.  He  pleaded  in  his  own  defence  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  realm,  and  the  authority  of  councils 
and  fathers;  he  added,  that  the  King's  declaration  did 
not  enjoin  ministers  to  read  it,  nor  authorize  the  Bishops 
or  high  commissioners  to  suspend  or  punish  ministers  for 
not  reading  it;  that  it  being  merely  a  civil,  not  an  eccle- 
siastical declaration  enjoined  by  any  canons  or  authority 
of  the  church,  no  ecclesiastical  court  could  take  cogni- 
lance  of  it.  AH  which  Mr.  Snelling  offered  to  the  com- 
missioners in  writing,  but  the  Archbishop  would  not  admit 
it,  saying  in  open  court,  that  whosoever  should  make 
such  a  defence,  it  should  be  burnt  belore  his  face,  and 
he  laid  by  the  heels.  Upon  this  he  was  personally  and 
judicially  admonished  to  read  the  declaration  within  three 
Weeks,  which  he  refusing,  was  suspended.  About  four 
months  after  he  was  judicially  admonished  again,  and  re- 
fusing to  comply,  was  excommunicated,  and  told  that 
unless  he  conformed  before  the  second  day  of  next  term, 
he  should  be  deprived,  whiob  was  accordingly  done,  and 
he  contmued  under  the  sentence  many  years,  to  his  un- 
speakable damage.  It  were  endless  to  go  into  more  par- 
ticulars; how  many  hundred  godly  ministers  in' this  and 
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c::jcr  cLocr"-.?,  &a;*  Mr.  PnrK,  aiT<  been  v-^speoded  fran 
tLrii  ii.:ra*:r;.  *-t«^uri:r:c i,  crhen  rx^thesr  liTiftf«.  cxcobh 

to  ira-.fr  :hc  ^::ij'>.rLs  fx  L<.'t  puoiisLiiir  iKe  decliradoii,  is 
kiiOMij  to  ail  mcL.  Dr.  Wrei^  Bi^bcp  cf  Xvcwich  sats,  tbat 
grr^T  riumbers  in  Lis  dhxes^  had  dc«:iiijcd  h,  aiiid  woe  sis- 
l>ci.<!ed ;  tbut  v^me  had  ^ii^ce  complied,  bci  dat  stiU  tkere 
were  thiri\  who  peremptorilv  refused  md  nre  execuniiuiitt- 
cated.  Thid  tlie  Bi^L«^  tLinksa  small  Dumber,  alihougb  if 
they  were  a^  uiaii)  iu  other  diuceses  the  whole  wvMild  amount 
to  near  t-ijiic  hundred. 

To  rn^dcr   tiic    Comzcon    Pravcr  BcdL  mc^c   une^^cep- 
tiouablc  to  the  p;ipi>ts,   and  more  distant  frum  poritaiusmj 
L^ud  made  sundr%-  alterailons  iu  iLe  bier  edzikxis,  wiilwut 
tlie  saiiCtioD  of  convocaiiun  or  parliament.     In  the  collect 
for  the   royal    family,    the  prince »s    Elinbeth    and   her 
children  were   left   out,   and  these  words  wcr^  expunged 
"  i)  God,  wlio  art  the  Father  of  thine  elect,  and  of  thdr 
seed;"    as  tending    towards    particular  election    or  pre- 
dehtiuation.      Iu  the  prayer   for  the    fifth    of    November 
were  these  words,  '*  Root  out  that  anii-christian  and  babj« 
lonUh  sect,  which   say  of  Jerusalem,  down   with  it  even 
to  the  ground.     Cut  off  those  workers  of  iniquity,  whose 
religion  is   rebellion,   whose  faith  is  faction,  whose  prac- 
tice is  murdering  both  soul  and  body,'*  which   in  the  last 
edition  are   thua    changed   '^  Root  out    the   anti-christian 
and    bubyloiiish   sect    0/  i/iem,  which   say  of   Jerusalem, 
down  with  it,  and  cut  (iff  those  workers  of  iniquity,  wha 
turn  r(-li>7iiin  into  relK'Uion,"   &c.     The   design   of  which 
alteratiiin   was  to  relieve  the  papists,  and  to  tiu-n  the  prayer 
against  the   ])untans,   upon  whom  the  popish  plot  was  to 
have    bfen   fathered.      In   the   epistle   for   Palm    Sunday, 
iiiatrad  of  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus,"  as  it  was  heretofore^ 
it  is  n(»w  according  to  the  last  translation,  ^'  at  the  name 
of  Jcsufi   every    knee  shall  bow."      But   it  was   certainly 
very  high   pn^sumption,   for  a  single    clergyman,  or  any 
nuiulMT  of  them,  to  alter  a   service  hook  established  by 
act  of  iiarliamciit,  and  impose  those  alterations  upon  the 
whole  Ixxly  of  the  clergy.    The  puritans  always  excepted 
against    Ijowing  at  the   name   of  Jesus;   it   appeared    to 
them  very  superstitious,  as  if  worship  was  to  be  paid  to  a 
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mBkCy  or  to  the  name  ci  Jesus,  -more  tLa^  to  that  of  Christ, 
or  EBiaouel.  Howe\'«r  no  penalty  was  annexed  to  the 
neglect  <rf  this  cer-eoioay,  aor  did  any  suSer  for  it^  till  Laud 
was  at  the  head  of  the  church,  wlu>  pressed  it  equally  with 
the  rest^  and  caused  ah^ve  twenty  ministers  to  be  fined, 
censured,  and  put  by  tlieir  livings,  for  not  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  or  for  preaciiing  against  it. 

On  the  third  of  November  was  debated  before  his 
Majesty  in  council,  the  question  about  removing  tiie  com- 
munion table  in  St«  Gregory's  church,  near  St.  Paul's, 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  cbuucel  to  the  upper  end  of  it,  and 
placing  it  there  in  iWm  of  an  altiir.  This  being  enjoined 
upon  the  church-wardens  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  without  consent  of  the  parishioners,  tliey  opposed 
it,  and  appealed  to  the  court  of  arches,  alleging  that  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  eighty-second  canon,  gave 
liberty  to  place  the  communion  table  where  it  might  stand 
with  most  convenience.  His  Majesty  being  informed  of 
the  appeal,  and  acquainted  by  the  Archbishop,  that  it 
would  be  a  leading  case  all  over  England,  was  plea^sed  to 
grdier  it  to  be  debated  before  himself  in  council,  and 
after  liearing  the  arguments  cm  both  sides,  declared  tliat 
the  liberty  given  by  the  eighty-second  canon  was  not  to 
be  understood  so^  as  if  it  wfere  to  be  left,  to  the  discretion 
of.  die  parish,  much  less  to  the  fancies  of  a  tew  humorous 
persons^  but  to  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary,  or  bishop, 
to  whose  place  it  properly  belonged  to  determine  these 
points ;  he  therefore  confirmed  the  act  of  the  ordinary, 
and  gave  commandment,  that  if  the  parishioners  went  on 
with  their  appeal,  the  dean  of  the  arches,  who  was  then 
attending  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  should  confirm  the 
order  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  llis  was  a  sovereign  man- 
ner of  putting  an  end  to  a  controvei-sy,  very  agreeable  to 
the  Archbishop. 

When  the  sacrament  was  adnUnhtered  in  parish 
churches,  the  communion  table  was  usually  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  chancel,  and  the  people  received  round  it, 
or  in  their  several  places  thereabout;  but  now  all  com- 
mimion  tables  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  under  the  east 
wall  ^f  the  chancel  with  the  ends  north  and  south  in  form 
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of  an  sitar;  they  were  to  be  xabed  two  or  tbree' ileiM 
a*>ovr  tlie  tinor,  and  encoropft&acd  wkk  nils.  Lmid  or- 
dered his  %icar-genenil  to  see  thb  thcratkm  made  in  aD 
the  (.hurdles  and  chapeU  of  bbproriiice;  €o  acoompUsb 
which,  it  was  necessary  to  take  doim  the  galleries  in  some 
churches^,  and  to  remove  ancient  moniuncms.  Thb  was 
resented  hy  ^oine  considerable  fiunilies,  and  complained 
of  as  an  injury  to  the  dead,  and  such  an  C3cpence  to  the 
livir.f:,  a^  >on)e  conn iry  parishes  could  not  bear,  yet  those 
who  refused  to  pay  tl)e  rates  imposed  by  Laud,  for  this 
purpose,  were  fined  in  the  spiritual  eomts  contrary  to  law. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  what  a  ferment  the  makiBj^  tbis 
alteration  raised  among  the  common  people  all  over  £ng^ 
land.  Many  ministers  and  church- wardens  were  ezcom- 
municatedy  rlned,  and  obliged  to  do  penance,  for  neglecting^ 
the  Bishop's  injunctions.  Great  numbers  refused  to  come 
up  to  the  mils  and  receive  the  sacrament,  for  which  some 
were  fined,  and  others  excommunicated,  to  the  number  of 
some  hundreds,  say  the  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons at  the  Archbishop's  trial. 

Rooks  were  wrote  for  and  against  this  new  pnictiee> 
with  the  same  earnestness  and  contention  far  victory, 
as  if  the  life  of  religion  had  been  at  stake.  But  the 
Archbishop  being  determined  to  carry  his  point,  prose* 
eutcd  the  af&ir  with  unjustifiable  rigor  over  all  the  king- 
dom, punishing  those  who  opposed  him,  without  r^rd  to 
tiie  laws  of  the  latid.  This  occasioned  a  sort  of  schism, 
among  the  Bishops,  and  a  great  deal  of  uncharitableness 
among  the  inferior  clergy;  for  those  Bishops  who  bad 
not  been  beholden  to  Laud  for  their  preferments,  ncnr 
had  any  further  expectations,  were  very  cool  in  the 
aflttir,  while  the  Archbishop's  creatures  in  many  places, 
took  upon  them  to  make  these  alterations  by  their  own 
authority,  without  the  injunctions  or  directions  of  their 
diocesans,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  many  law- 
suits. Tliose  who  opposed  the  alterations  were  called 
doctrinal  puritans,  and  the  promoters  of  them,  doctri- 
nal papists.  The  court  clergy  were  of  the  latter  sort, 
and  were  vehemently  suspected  of  an  inclination  to 
popery,  because  of  their  superstitious  bowing  to  the 
altar,   not  only   in  time   of  divine   service,  but  at  their 
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going  in  and  out  of  church.  This  was  a  practice  unknown 
to  the  bdty  of  the  church  of  England  before  this  time, 
hot  Laud  introduced  it  into  the  royal  chapel  at  White- 
hally  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  clergy  by  his  ex- 
ample,  for  when  he  went  in  and  out  of  chapel,  a  lane 
was  dways  made  for  him  to  see  the  altar,  and  do  re- 
verence towards  it.  All  his  Majesty's  chaplains,  and 
even  the  common  people,  were  enjoined  the  same  prac- 
tice. In  the  new  body  of  statutes  for  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  the  dean  and  prebendaries  are  obliged  by  oath^ 
to  bow  to  the  altar  at  coming  in  and  going  out  of  church ; 
which  could  arisp  from  no  principle  but  a  belief  of  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  or  altar;  or  from 
a  superstitious  imitation  of  the  pagans^  worshipping  towards 
the  east. 

To  make  the  adoration  more  significant,  the  altars 
in  cathedrab  were  adorned  with  the  most  pompous  fur- 
niture, and  all  the  vessels  underwent  a  solemn  conse-. 
cration.  The  cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  furnished, 
according  to  Bishop  Andrews'  model,  who  took  it  from 
the  Roman  missal,  with  two  candlesticks  and  tapers,  a 
basin  for  oblation,  a  cushion  for  the  service  book,  a 
nlver  gilt  canister  for  the  wafers,  like  a  wicker  basket, 
Kned  with  cambric  lace,  the  tonne  on  a  cradle  \  a  cha- 
lice with  the  image  of  Christ  and  the  lost  sheep,  and 
of  the  wise  men  and  star,  engraven  on  the  sides  and 
on  the  cover.  The  chalice  was  covered  with  a  linen 
mqfdun,  called  the  aire,  embroidered  with  coloured  silk  ; 
two  patins,  the  trincanale  being  a  round  ball  with  a 
screw  cover,  out  of  which  issued  tliree  pipes,  for  the 
water  of  mixture;  a  credentia  or  side  tabje,  with  a  basin 
and  ewer  on  napkins,  and  a  towel  to  wash  before  the 
GODfecration ;  three  kneeling  stools  covered  and  stuffed, 
the  foot  pace  with  three  ascents,  covered  with  a  Turkey 
carpet;  three  chairs  used  at  ordinations,  and  the  septum  or 
nil  with  two  ascents.  Upon  some  altars  there  was  a  pot, 
called  the  incense  pot,  and  a  knife  to  cut  the  sacramental 
bread. 

The  consecration    of    this    furniture    was    after    this 
manner;  the  Archbishop  in  his  cope,  attended  by  two 
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chaplaiM  ID  their  surplices*  liiiiag  faovc4  lerenl 
xownris  the  altar,  read  a  ponios  of  scripcvre ;  tiiea  the 
Te^s*rlfl  t  >  be  consecrated  vere  drli^Ticd  iwo  the  liuida 
ot  The  .\rcli'ji>hi<p,  wSm,  afttrr  lie  had  pUodl  ihL-aa  upaa 
The  a:!a:,  read  ::  turm  of  pnver,  de>iriDg  God  lo  Uoia 
ar.'i  aceqit  oi  thc-Tr  \csMrl>.  ahich  he  xveially  loyched 
and  cie\a!cd  ofli  riiis;  tiiein  up  to  God,  after  «hich  they 
were  n«if  to  he  put  to  common  u^.  \Vc  faa\e  seea 
alreaiiy  the  manner  oi  hb  ^ce's  CDDsecratiDg  tlie  sacia- 
mcTi?!:l  clemenrs  at  Creed  C'hureh  :  there  wa^  a  r}tile  inore 
ceremony  in  catlteurals,  \uiL're  the  v^afv-r^  ax:'j  nine  ln.ii^ 
fir>t  pi. iced  uiih  gmui  liolemiiity  «•:!  tiie  rrrtirntitt  or  side 
table,  were  to  be  removed  fro!u  thence  bv  ouc  at  the 
ArchliLsiiop's  chaplains,  who  as  soi.'D  as  lie  :urns  Ids  face 
alxiut  to  the  altar  uich  the  eleiiieiits  in  his  hands,  riows  three 
times,  and  again  when  he  corner  to  the  foot  of  it,  where 
ho  presents  them  up<jn  his  knees^  and  hi}-s  them  upon  the 
altar  for  consecration. 

'Flic  lecturers  or  afternoon  preachers^  givii^  Laud  sone 
disturbance  notwithstanding  the  attempts  already  made  to 
iiipprcss  them,  the  King  sent  injaiietions  to  the  bishofto 
of  liis  province;  hy  virtue  of  which  iujunctioiis  no  chap- 
lainship  to  a  nobleman's  family,  or  any  invitation  to  a 
lecture,  could  qualify  a  pen-on  t'lH'  crdination  without  a 
living.  In  the  :mnual  account  the  Archbishop  grave  the 
Kirg  of  the  stare  of  his  province  this  year,  it  is  evident  how 
muth  the  suDjiressiiig  of  these  popular  preachers  lay  upon 
his  mind.  But  in  this  account  there  was  very  little  coai- 
plaint  of  the  growth  of  popery,  which  waM  at  a  prodigious 
height;  but  all  the  Arehbishoii*s  artillery  is  pointed  against 
the  puritan  clergy,  who  were  the  most  detemiined  and  le* 
solved  protestmts  in  the  nation. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  came  on  the  famous  trial 
of  WiJliam  Prynne,  Esi{.  barrister  at  law,  and  member  bi 
Lincoln's-Inn,  for  his  "  NistriomasiiT,"  a  book  written 
against  plays,  masques,  dancing,  fee.  The  infonnatitB 
sets  f'.irth,  that  though  the  author  kne^v,  tlmt  the  Quecn 
and  Lords  of  the  council  were  froquently  present  at  tfaost 
diversions,  yet  he  liad  railed  again.st  these  and  several 
othf*rs,  as  may-poles,  christmns-keepiilg,  dressing  hoines 
with  ivy,   festivals,   &c.   and    that    lui   had  aspersed    the 
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Queen,  an4  eommended  factious  person3-  The  cause  was 
lieard  in  the  Star-ciiamber.  The  council  ftw  Mr.  Piynnc 
were  Messrs.  Atkjnis,  Jenkins,  Holbome,  Heme,  and 
lightfoot.  For  the  King  was  the  Attorney-general.  The 
coiin?il  for  the  defendant  pleaded,  tliat  he  had  handled 
the  argument  of  stage-plays  in  a  learned  manner,  without 
dosigning  to  *  reflect  on  his  superiors ;  that  the  hook  had 
lx?en  licensed  according  to  law ;  and  that  if  any  passages 
may  be  construed  to  reflect  on  his  Majesty,  or  any  branch  of 
his  government,  he  humbly  begs  pardon.  But  Mr.  Attorney 
aggravated  the  charge  ik  very  severe  language,  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  malicious  and  dangerous  libel.  After  a  full 
hearing  he  was  sentenced  **To  have  his  book  burnt  6y 
tlie  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  to  be  put  from  the 
bar,  and  to  be  forever  incapable  of  his  profession,  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  society  of  I^ncoln's-Inn,  to  be '  degraded 
at  -Oxford,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and 
Cheapside,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  sufler  perpetual  ini- 
prjfionment." 

A  few  months  after,  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician  at  Col- 
chester, having  published  a  book,  entitled  ^'  Eletichus 
religi<mis  papiaiicw"  with  an  appendix,  called  ^'  FTagel- 
bun:  pant ijficis  and  episeopornm  LtatialiumP  which  gave 
oflbncie  to  the  £ngiish  Bishops,  because  it  denied  the  divine 
right  of  the  order  of  Bishops  above  presbyters,  was  cited 
before  the  high  commission,  who  discard^  him  from  \\\% 
profession,  excommunicated  him,  fined -him  one  thousstnd 
,pounds,  and  imprisoned  him  till  he  recanted.  Mr. 
Bipton,  minister  of  Friday-street,  having  published'  twb 
exceptionable  sermons,  from  Pror.  xxiv.  21,  22.  entitled 
^  For  God  and  the  King,*'  against  the  late  innovations, 
had  his  house  and  study  broke  open  by  a  Serjeant  at  arms, 
and  himself  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-house, 
where  he  was  confined  several  years.  These  terrible 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners  made  many  conscien- 
tious Non-conformists  retire  with  their  families  to  Hollaiifd 
and  New  England,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  haiids  of 
men,  ^'  whose  tender  mercies  were  cruelty."  Among 
others  who  went  over  ibis  year,  was  the  learned  Mr.  J. 
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Cotton,  Fellow  of  EiMnuel  Colkge,  Cudmdge,  and  mi. 
nister  of  Bo»toD,  in   Lincoliwliire,  wfcae  lie  «w  in  radi 
rqnite,  that  Dr.  Prcstoii  and  others  firan  Cambridge,  fre- 
qucrnily  visited  him ;  he  was  an  admired  preacher,  and  of  a 
mast  meek  and  gentle  diiipobition  :   he  became  a  noo-coB- 
formi^t  upon  ihii  principle,  that  oo  church  had  power  to 
iiii|KAc  indifferent  cereononies,  not  commanded  by  Christ, 
on  the  con:>cicnces  of  men.     He  thercfoR  omitted  some  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  administered  the  sacfaflaent  to  sudi  as 
desired  it  without  kneeling;   for  which  he   was  infamed 
against  in  the  high  commission ;   and  Laud  1)eing  now  at 
the  head  of  afl&irs,   the    Bb^hop  of  Lincoln  his  diocesan 
could  not  protect  iiim.     Mr.  Cotton  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  fur  Iun  interest  with  the  Archbishop,  but  the  Earl 
sent  him  word,  that  *'  If  he  had  been  guilty  of  drunkenness, 
iincleanncss,  or  any  such  LESSER  fault,  he  could  have  got 
hi.s  pardon,  but  the  Nin  of  puritanism  and   non-confomiity 
i.s  unpardonable,  and  therefore  you  must  fly  Cor  your  safety/' 
Upon  this  he  travelled  to  London   in  disguise,  and  took 
passa^  for  New  England^  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  davs. 

Mr.  J.  Davi'n|>ort,  vicar  of  Coleman-street,  London, 
resigned  hi:»  living,  and  retired  to  Holland  this  sum- 
mer. He  had  fallen  under  the  resentments  of  Laud, 
for  being  roncerned  in  the  feoRments,  which,  together 
with  .some  notices  he  received  of  being  prosecuted  for 
non-conformity,  induced  him  to  embark  for  Amsterdam, 
where  he  continued  about  three  years,  and  then  shi|)ped 
himself  witli  some  other  families  for  New  England,  where 
he  began  the  settlement  c»f  New- Haven.  He  was  a  good 
.scholar,  onH  an  admired  preacher,  but  underwent  great 
hard^ihips  in  the  infant  colony,  with  whom  he  continued  till 
he  died. 

Mr.  T.  Hc¥)ker,  fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  lectnrer  of  dielmsford  in  llssex,  after  four  vears  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry,  wils  obliged  to  lay  it  down  for  non- 
conformity, though  forty-seven  conformable  ministers  in 
the  neighl>ourhood  subscribed  a  petition  to  I^nd,  in  which 
they  declare,  that  Mr.  Hooker  was  for  do<triiic  orthodtnt, 
for  life  and  conversation  honest,  for  disj)ositiou  peaceable, 
jMid  in  no  wise    turbulent  or  factioii^i.      XcJtwith^tanrfin" 
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which  he  vras  siknced  by  the  spiritual  court,  and  bound 
in  a  reo(>gnizance  of  fifty  pounds  to  appear  before  the 
high  commission;  but  by  the  advice  of  liis  friends,  he 
forfeited  his  recognizance  and  fled  to  Holland;  here  he 
ooiitinued  about  two  years  fieUow-kbourer  with  old  Mr. 
Forbes,  a  Scots  man  at  Delft,  from  whenoe  he  was  called 
to  assist  Dr.  Ames  at  Rotterdam,  upon  whose  death  he 
returned  to  Ei^;iapd,  and  beipg  pursued  by  the  Bishop's 
oiBcers  from  place  to  place,  be  embarked  for  New-£ng- 
Jand,  and  settled  with  his  friends  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  where  he  died.  He  was -an  avi'akening 
preacher,  and  a  considerable  practical  writer,  as  appeals 
by  his  books  of  preparation  for  Christ,  contrition,  humilia- 
tion, &c. 

Hie   learned  Dr.  W.  Ames,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
under  the  famous  Mr.  Perkins,  fled  from  the  persecution 
of  Archbishop  Bancroft^  and  became  minister  of  the   Eng- 
lish cliurch  at  the  Hague,  from  whence  he  was  invited  by 
the  states  of  Frieslund  to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Franekcr,  which  he  filled  with  universal  reputation 
jor  twelve  years.      He  was  in   the  synod  of  Dort,  and 
informed  King  James's  ambassador   at  the  Hague,  from 
tunc  to  time,  of  the  debates  of  that  vencraUe  assembly. 
He  wrote  several  treatises  iu  Latin  against  tiic  arminians, 
which  for    their  conciseness    and   perspicuity,    were   not 
equalled  by    any  of     his   time.      After  twelve  years    he 
jfesigned   Ins  pix>fe^sorshjp,  and  accepted  of  an  invitation 
to   the    English   congregation   at  Rotterdam,   the   air  of 
Ptanckcr  being  too  sharp  for  him,  he  being  trouliled  with 
such  a  difficulty  of  breathing,    that  he   concluded    every 
Minter  would  be  his  last ;  besides,  he  had  a  desire  to  be  em- 
ployed in   the  delightful  work   of  preaching   to   IiLs   own 
countrymen,  which  he  had  disused  for  many  years.     U|K)u 
his  removal  to  Rotterdam  he  wrote  his  "  Fresli  suit  against 
ceremonies  */*  but  his   constitution  was  so  shattered,   tliut 
the  air  of  Holland  did   him  no  senicc;   upon  which  he 
dtitcrmined   to  remove  to  New-England,  but   liis   asthma 
returning  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  winter  lieforu*  he  sailed, 
put  an  end  to  his  life.     Next  spring  his  wife  and  cliildrcn 
cmbarl.ed  for   New-England,   and   carried  with    them  his 
valuable  library  of  books,  wliich  was  a  rich  treasure  to  the 
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country  at  that  time.  The  doctor  ma  &  very  learacd  Arini^ 
a  strict  calriiiint  in  doctrine,  and  of  clie  pfriaaiinn  of  tk 
Inciqsendents  with  n^aid  to  the  smhordinatian  and  poiier 
of  classes  and  sjrnods. 

Land  being  now  chancellor  of  the  Umvcnhj  of  IMiliiH 
and  having  a  new  Yice-chaooenor  diapoted  to  aerte  tbe 
purposes  of  the  prerogative,  turned   Ua  thoughts  against 
the   caWinists  of  that    kingdom,    rciolnj^  to  bring  ^ 
church  of  Ireland  to  adopt  the  artidea  of  the  church  cf 
England.     Archbishop  Usher  and  some  of  Us  biethRB, 
being  informed  of  the  design,  moved  lA  convoeadon,  tht 
their  articles  ratified  by  King  James,  might  be  coofinDcd; 
but  the  motion  was  rejected,  because  it  was  sai<^  they  woe 
already  fortified  with   all  the  authority  the  church  could 
give  them ;  and  that  a  further  confinnatiflD  would  iaiply 
a  defect.    It  was  then  moved  on  the  other  ade,  that  for 
silencing  the  popish  objections  of  a  dtsagreemeut  aBM>Bg 
protestants,   a  canon  should  be  passed  for  approring  the 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  done  only 
with  one  dissenting  voice.     The  Irish  Bishops  thought  tbej 
lind  U)iX  nothing'  by  this  canon,  because  they  had  saved  their 
own   articles,  but  Laud   took   advantage  of  it  during  the 
time  of  his  chancellorship ;  for  hereby  the  church  of  Ireland 
denounced   tlie  sentence    of  excommunication  against  all 
that  adirnied  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  to  be  supersti- 
tious or  erroneous^  that  is,  against  the  whole  body  of  the 
puritans  ;    and  Fuller  adds,  that  their  own  articles  which 
condemned  arminianism,   and  maintained  the  morality  of 
the  sabbath,  were  utterly  excluded. 

Tills  summer  Mr.  T.  Shepard,  M.  A.  fled  to  New-Eng- 
lant'.  He  had  been  lecturer  at  Earl's  Coin,  in  Essex, 
several  years,  but  when  Laud  became  Bishop  of  London, 
his  lecture  was  put  down,  and  himself  silenced ;  he  thca 
retired  into  the  family  of  a  private  gentleman,  but  the 
Bishop's  officers  following  him  thither,  he  travelled  into 
Yorkshire,  where  Neile,  Archbishop  of  that  pro\'ince,  com- 
manded him  to  subscribe  or  depart  the  country ;  upon  thli 
he  went  to  Hedon  in  Northumberland,  where  his  labours 
were  prospered,  but  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  the  direction 
of  Jjnud,  forbid  his  preaching  in  any  part  of  his  diocese. 
He  then  went  to  New  England,  and  continued  pastor  of 
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the  church  at  Cambridge  till  his  dcathi  which  faatppcoed  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  hia  age.  He  was  a  hard  student, 
an  exemplary  christian,  and  an  eminent  practical  writer,  as 
appears  by  his  Sincere  Convert  and  other  practical  works 
that  go  under  his  name. 

Laud  having  made  some  powerful  efforts  to  bring  the 
churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  an  uniformity  with 
England,  resolved  in  his  metropoliticat  visitation  this 
summer,  to  reduce  the  Dutch  and  French  churches  to 
the  same  conformity ;  for  this  purpose  he  tendered  them 
these  three  articles  of  enquity  ^— -1.  Whether  do  you  use 
the  Dutch  or  French  liturgy  ?  2.  Of  how  many  descents 
are  you  since  you  came  to  England  ?  d.  Do  such  as  are 
born  here  in  England  conform  to  the  English  ceremonies  ? 
The  ministers  and  elders  demurred  upon  these  questions, 
and  insisted  upon  their  character  of  privileges  granted  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  no  less  than  five  times  in 
the  reign  of  James,  and  twice  by  King  Charles  himself,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  had  been  exempt  from  the  archiepis- 
copal  and  episcopal  jurisdiction  till  this  time;  yet  Laud 
without  any  regard  to  their  charter,  sent  them  the  two 
following  injunctions  by  his  vicar-general : — 1.  That  all 
that  were  bom  in  England  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  con- 
gregations, should  repair  to  the  parish  churches.  2.  That 
those  who  were  not  natives,  but  came  from  abroad,  while 
they  remained  strangers,  might  use  their  own  discipline  as 
formerly. 

In  this  emergence  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  churches 
petitioned  for  a  toleration,  and  shewed  the  inconveniences 
that  would  arise  from  the  Archbishop's  injunctions.  The 
miiyor  tnd  corporation  of  Canterbury  ossm^d  his  grace, 
that  above  twelve  hundred  of  their  poor  were  maintained 
by  the  foreigners,  and  others  interceded  witli  the  King  in 
their  favour;  but  his  Majesty  answered,  *^  We  must  belfeve 
our  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  their  deputies  very 
roughly,  calling  them  a  nest  of  schismatics,  and  telling 
them,  it  were  better  to  have  no  foreign  churches  than  to  in- 
dulge their  non-conformity.  In  conclusion  he  assured  them 
that  his  Majesty  was  resolved  his  injunctions  should  be  ob- 
served, and  that  he  expected  all  obedience  and  conformity 
from  them,  which  if  they  refused  he  would  proceed  against 
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the  imtives  according  to  the  laws  and  canons  ccclesiaatieaL 
Accordingly  some  of  their  chmdies  were  interdklcd, 
others  shut  up,  and  the  assemhUet  disaolved ;  theii  minit- 
ters  being  suspended,  many  of  their  people  left  the  kii^- 
dom,  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  where  Bishop 
Wren  drove  away  three  thousand  manu&ctaren  in  wool^ 
cloth,  &c.  some  of  uliom  employed  a  hundred  poor  people 
at  work;  to  tlic  unspeakable  damage  of  the  kii^doai. 
And  as  a  further  mark  of  disregard  to  the  foreign  pio- 
tcstants,  the  King's  ambassador  in  France  was  forbid  to 
frequent  their  religious  assemblies  as  had  been  customaiy^ 
in  any  )Mirts  where  the  reformed  religion  was  exereised. 
The  Church  of  Kngland  by  this  means  lost  the  esteem  of 
the  reformed  churches  abniad,  wlio  could  liardly  pity  her, 
when  a  few  years  after  she  sunk  down  into  the  deepest 
distress. 

To  give   another  iubtanec  of   the   Archbishop*s  disaf- 
fection to  the  foreign  protcstants,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
the  Khig  s  sister,  solicited  the  King  in  the  most  pressing 
manner,  to  admit  of  a  pul>lie  collection  over  England  for 
the  poor  persecuted  ministers  of  the  Palatinate,  wIk>  were 
banihhed    their   (Huintry   for   their  religion.      Accordingly 
the  King  granted  tlicin  a  brief  to  go  througli  the  kingdom, 
but  wlien  it  wa>    brought  to  the  Archbishop  he  excepted 
agsiinst    the   following  clause: — *'  Whose    eases    are   the 
more  to  be  deplored,  because  this  extremity  is   fallen  upon 
them  for  their  sincerity  and  constancy  ///  the  trne  religion 
which  wc  toircther  with  them  professed^  and  wrhich  we  arc 
bound  in  conscience   to  maintain   to  the  utmost  of  our 
powers.     Whereas  these  religious  and  godly  persons  being 
involved   amongst  others   their    countrymen,  might    hare 
enjoyed  their  estates    and  fortunes,  if  witli  other   back- 
sliders in  the  times  of  trial,  they  would  have  submitted 
themselves  to  the  anti-christian  j/oke^  and  have  renoimced 
or  dissembled  the  profession  of  their  religion."     His  grace 
had  two  exceptions  to  this  jKissage.     1.  The  religion  of 
the  Palatinate  churches  is  affirmed  to  be  the  same  with 
ours,  which  he  denied,  because  they  were  calvinists,   and 
1)ecause  their  ministers  had  not  episcojNil  ordination.     2. 
He  objected  to  the  Church  of  Rome's  being  an  anti-chris- 
tjan  yoke,  because  it  would  then  follow  that  she  was  in 
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no  oapacity  to  convey  saoerdotal  power  in  ordinations, 
aftd  consequently  die  benefit  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
force  of  holy  ministntions  would  be  lost  in  the  English 
churdi,  for  as  much  as  she  has  no  orders  but  what  she  derives 
firom  the  church  of  Rome.  Laud  having  acquainted  the 
King  with  his  exceptions,  they  were  expunged  in  another 
draught.  But  the  collection  not  succeeding  in  this  way,  Drs. 
Sibbes,  Gouge,  and  other  divines  of  the  puritan  party,  signed 
,  a  private  recommendatory  letter,  desiring  their  friends  to  en- 
kige  their  charity,  as  to  men  of  the  same  fidth  and  professioti 
with  themselves,  and  prombing  to  see  tlie  right  distribution 
fit  the  money ;  but  as  soon  as  Laud  heard  of  it,  he  cited  the 
divines  before  the  high  ccHumission,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
collection. 

This  year  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Mr.  H.  Clarke, 
bom  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  and  educated  partly  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  partly  at  Oxford.  He  was  first  minister  of 
Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  then  of  Woolston  in 
Warwickshire,  from  whence  he  was  suspended,  and  after- 
wards excommunicated,  for  expounding  upon  the  cate- 
chism. At  length  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  because 
he  bad  prayed,  ^^  That  God  would  forgive  the  Queen, 
(Elizabeth)  her  sins,"  but  was  acquitted.  He  was  an 
awakening  preacher,  of  a  warm  spirit,  and  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, which  he  wore  out  with  preaching  twice  every  Lord's 
•day,  and  frequently  on  the  week  days.  His  ministry  met  with 
great  success  even  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  seven- 
ty-second year  of  his  age. 

About  the  same  time  died  the  pious  Mr.  J.  Carter. 
He  was  bom  u\  Kent  and  educated  in  Clare-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  first  minister  of  Bramford  in  Suffolk  for 
thirty-four  years,  and  then  rector  of  Bedstead  in  the  same 
,eounty ;  and  though  often  in  trouble  for  Ids  non-confor- 
mity, he  made  a  shift  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  to 
.maintain  his  liberty  without  any  sinful  compliance.  He 
was  mighty  in  prayer,  frequent  and  fervent  in  preaching, 
and  a  resolute  champion  against  popery,  amiinianism,  and 
the  new  ceremonies.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
died  suddenly,  as  he  was  laying  down  to  sleep,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  greatly  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  had  a  taste  of  practical  religion  and  undissem- 
bled  piety. 
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Conformity  to  the  nrm  ccreaeMm  oad  .the  Kin^ 
injiinctkiiiA,  was  now  |)r^?*sed  with  the  utnmt  ripor.  Mr. 
Crook  of  Brazen  Nuse  College,  md  Mr.  HcAibes  of  Trinity 
College^  Oxford,  were  enjoim'd  «  puUie  fecttiitalioB  §or  ie> 
fleeting  upon  tlic  armiiiianfc.  Mr.  S.  Wm^^  of  Ipswioh, 
haring  preaehed  against  the  liook  of  aportis  ^^  bowing  at 
the  luime  of  Jesus,  added,  that  **  The  cfaurrii  of  Bnglandy 
was  ready  to  ring  chani^s  in  religion  ;  and  thai  the  gospel 
atood  a  tip-toe,  ready  to  be  gone  to  Anierica.'*  For  wbich 
he  WM  {suspended,  and  enjoined  a  public  recantation.  Aimh 
ther  nnderueot  the  same  censtire,  for  saying  **  It  was  sna- 
pieions  that  the  night  was  approaching,  because  the  shadows 
were  so  much  lon;?er  ihan  the  budy,  and  ceremonies  more  in 
force  than  the  power  of  godliness." 

The  church-wardens  of  Rci-kington  in  Somersetshire, 
were  exconununicatcd  by  the  Hishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for 
refusing  to  remove  the  communion  table  from  the  middle 
of  the  chanecl  to  the  east  end,  and  not  pulling  down  the 
seats  to  make  nx>m  for  it.  They  produced  a  certificate, 
that  their  communion  table  had  stood  tinrve  out  of  mind 
in  the  midst  of  the  chancel ;  that  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  placed,  was  raised  a  foot,  and  incloiced  with  a 
decent  wainscot  Iwnler,  anil  thai  none  went  w*ithin  it  but 
the  minister,  and  such  as  he  required.  This  nor  availing, 
they  appealed  to  the  arches,  and  at  laJH  to  tfic  King ;  but 
their  appeal  was  rejected.  After  they  had  remained 
excommunicated  for  a  vear,  thev  were  cast  into  the 
common  jail,  where  they  continued  till  1637,  «nd  were 
then  obliged  to  do  public  penance  in  the  parish  church 
of  Beckington,  and  two  others,  the  shame  of  which  broke 
their  hearts;  one  of  them  declaring  upon  his  death-bed, 
soon  after,  that  the  penance  and  submission,  to  much 
against  his  conscience,  had  sunk  Ids  spirits,  and  was  one 
principal  cause  of  his*  death. 

In  the  Archbishop's  metropolitical  visitation  this  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Litchfield,  was 
suspended,  for  churching  refractory  women  in  private, 
for  being  averse  to  the  good  orders  of  the  church,  and 
for  ordering  the  bell-man  to  give  notice  in  open  market 
of  a  sermon.  Mr.  Randal  of  Tuddington  near  Hampton- 
Court,  Middlesex,  was  suspended  for  preaching  a  sermon 
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adove  an  hour  long  on  Sunday  in  die  ^ftenKXi%  dft9Qgl|  it 
was  a  fcrewell.seimontotbeexeroisi^rjof  catedumg.i  Hia 
grace's  account  of  liis  province  this  year^  gives  a  imrdier 
nelgtion  of  tlie  svierfngj  <tf  the  puritans.  He  apccpiaint* 
his  Moyesiy,  ilmt  the  French  and  d^utch' chuithes  had 
not  a»  yet  thoroughly  complied  with  his  ii^UBOtiOns. 
That  in  tlie  diooese  of  London,  Dr.  Houghton,  rector  of. 
Aldcnnanbnry ;  Mr.  Simpson,  oaratie  and  leoturor  of  St* 
Maiganoty  Fish-street;  Mr.  J.. Goodwin,  viear  of  Colenan^ 
street,  and  Mr.  Viner  of  St.  Lawranoe,  Old-jewry,  had 
bcett  convened  f>r  bni^Ksh  of  canons  and  had  submitted; 
tiRrwboiii  his  srraoe:  might  have  adfied  Dr,  Stbbes,  Dr. 
Taylor,  I>r.  Uouge,  Mr.  White  of  Dorseitshire,  and  about 
twenty  more:  sonVe  of  whom  fled  into  Holland,  aad  others 
to  New  England.  The  Bishq;)  of  Bath  and  Well  certified^ 
that  he  had  not  one  single  lecture  in  any  corporation  town^ 
and  that  all  afternoon  sennons  were  turned  into  cate- 
chising in  all  parishes.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich  weie 
mwiy  puritans,  but  that  Mr.  Ward  of  Yarmouth  was  in 
tiie  hig^  commission.  From  the  diocese  of  Landafi^  Mr.. 
Wroth  and  Mr.  £arbuiy,  two  noted  schismatics,  wene 
brought  before  ^  high  ooanaissioQ.  And  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloueester,  were  several  popular  and  factitious 
ministers. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  zed  of  the  puritans  was 
not  always  well  regulated:  nor  were  their  ministers  so 
much  On  their  guard-  in  the  pi»lpit,  or  convenmtion  as 
ffaey  ought  to  have  been,  considering  the  number  .  of 
infbnAers  tliat  entered  all  their  dburchesj  that  insinuated 
themselves  into  all  public  conversation,  and  like  so  man/ 
locusts,  covered  the  land*  Yet  after  all,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  escape  these  wretches,  who  were  so  numerous 
and  corrupts  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  bring  them 
under  certain  regulations  j  for  no  man  was  safe  in  public 
company,  nor  even  in  conversing  with  his  friends  and 
neighbours.  Many  broke  up  house-keeping,  th^t  they 
might  breathe  in  a  free  air;  which  the  coiAUcil  being  in- 
formed of,  a  proclamation  was  pul>lishe4f  forbidding  all 
persons,  except,  .soldiers,  mariner^  merchants,  and 
their  factors,  to  depart  the  Kingdom  without  bis  Msy esty's 
lioence. 
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But  notwichstandiiig  this  prohibitiaBy  OHBiben  wot  to 
New  Ei^iuid  this  smnmer;  and  among  odm  Mr.  P. 
Bulklej,  felknr  of  St.  John's  CoUqie,  Curinyge.  Heww 
SOB  of  Dr.  £.  Bulklej,  of  BcdfMnisUney  Md  ■accecdrf 
him  at  Woodhill  or  Odrl  in  that  eaoatiy.  Hoe  he  eonti- 
nued  about  twenty  vears,  the  Bishop  of  linmhi  oonninBg 
at  hb  non-conibnnity.  But  when  Laad  was  at  the  hefan 
of  the  church,  and  the  Bishc^  of  lineirin  in  d'pgiBii,  Bulk- 
ley  was  silenced  by  the  vicar-geDend  Sir.  N.  BiCBt;  npom 
which  he  sold  a  very  plentiful  estate,  and  traasported 
himself  and  his  effects  to  New  England,  wheic  he  died  in 
the  sei-enty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  thundering' 
preacher,  and  a  judicious  divine,  as  appean  by  his  trea- 
tise ^^  Of  the  co\'enant,"  which  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  was  one  of  the  first  books  pabBAcd  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  R.  Mather  educated  in  Biazen-Noae  CMtgtj  Oxxm, 
and  minister  of  Toxteth  near  Liverpool  ibr  about  fifteen 
years,  a  diligent  and  successful  preacher,  was  suqwnded 
for  non-conformity  in  16^  but  by  the  inteteession  of 
friends^  after  six  months  he  was  restored.  Next  sununer 
the  Archbishop  of  York  sending  his  visitors  into  Lancashire^ 
this  good  man  was  again  suspended  by  Dr.  Cosins,  upon 
an  information  that  he  had  not  worn  the  surplice  for 
fifteen  years.  After  this  no  intercessions  could  obtain 
the  liberty  of  his  ministry;  upon  whidi  he  returned  to 
New  England;  and  settled  at  Dorchester,  where  he 
continued  a  plain  and  profitable  preacher  till  he  died. 
This  was  the  grandfather  of  the  fiunous  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather. 

In  Scotland  the  fire  was  kindling  apace,  whidi  in  thiee 
years  time  set  both  kingdoms  in  flame.  The  restoring 
episcopacy  by  the  violent  methods  already  matfHoned,  did 
not  sit  easy  upon  the  people ;  the  new  Scots  Bishops  were 
of  Ijaud's  principles ;  they  spoke  very  favourably  of  po- 
pery in  their  sermons,  and  cast  some  invidious  reiRections 
on  the  reformers :  They  declared  openly  for  the  doctrines 
of  Arminius;  for  sports  on  the  s>ibbath,  and  for  the  litur- 
gy of  tlic  English  church;  which  was  imagined  to  be  littk 
better  than  the  mass.  This  lost  them  their  esteem  with  the 
people,  who  had  been  trained   up  in  the  doctrines-  and 
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line  of  Calvin,  and  in  the  strict  observation  of  the 
Lord's  day.  But  the  King  to  support  them,  cherished 
them  with  expressions  of  the  greatest  respect  and  confi- 
dence; he  made  eleven  of  theni  privy  counsellers ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  was  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ross  was  in  nomination  to  be  lord  high  treasurer ;  divers 
of  them  were  of  the  Exchequer,  and  had  engrossed  the  best 
secular  preferments,  which  made  them  the  envy  of  the  nobili- 
ty and  gentry  of  the  nation.  The  Bishops  were  so  sensible 
Cff  this,  that  they  advised  the  King  not  to  trust  the  intended 
alterations  in  religion  to  parliaments  or  general  assemblies, 
but  to  introduce  them  by  his  regal  authority.  , 

When  the  King  was  last  in  Scotland,  it  was  taken  no- 
tice of  as  a  great  blemish  in  the  kirk,  that  it  had  no  liturgy 
ot  book  of  canons;  to  supply  this  defect  the  King  gave  or- 
der to  the  new  Bishops,  to  prepare  draughts  of  both,  and 
remit  them  to  London,  to  be  revised  by  Bishops,  Laud, 
Juxton,  and  Wren.  The  book  of  canons  being  first  finished, 
was  presented  to  the  King,  and  by  him  delivered  to  Laud 
and  Juxton  to  examine,  alter  and  reform  at  pleasure,  and  to 
bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  a  conformity  with  the  English 
canons.  The  Bishops  having  executed  their  commission,  and 
prepared  it  for  the  press,  the  King  confirmed  it  under  the 
great  seal  by  letters  patent. 

It  will  here  be  proper  to  give  the  reader  a  specimen  of 
these  canons,  which  were  subversive  of  the  whole  Scots 
constitution  both  in  kirk  and  state.  The  first  canon  excom- 
municates  all  who  affirm  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the 
King  not  to  be  equal  vith  the  Jewish  Kings,  that  is,  abso- 
lute and  unlimited.  The  second  excommunicates  those 
who  shall  affirm,  the  worship  contained  in  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer,  altliough  that  book  was  not  then  published,  or 
the  government  of  the  kirk,  to  be  superstitious,  or  unlaw- 
fid.  The  fifth  obliges  all  presb3rters  to  read,  or  cause  to 
be  read  divine  service,  according  to  the  book  of  the  Scottish 
common  prayer,  and  to  conform  all  the  offices,  parts,  and 
rabricks  of  it.  The  book  decrees  further,  that  no  assembly 
of  the  clergy  shall  be  called  out  by  the  King.  That  none 
shall  receive  the  sacrament  but  upon  their  knees.  That 
every  ecclesiastical  person  dying  without  children,  shall 
give  part  of  his  estate  to  the  church.    That  the  clergy 
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shall  have  no  |iriv:ite  nicetiiigsfor  c^qmiiiMlhig  acriptore. 
That  no  cleriryniaR  j>hall  conceive  prayer,  bttt  pny 
only  Uy  the  prliiud  funu  to  be  prescribed  in  die  book 
of  coiiiii:oi)  prayer.  That  no  man  Khali  teaeh  school  widi 
out  a  liceDce  from  the  Bi^^hop ;  nor  any  ccnsores  of  the 
church  1)0  prouoiiiu'ed,  but  by  the  approbation  of  the 
Bi&hi^[).  After  siiiidrv  other  canons  of  this  nature  ap- 
pointing ioius  for  baptiMUy  church  ornaments^  oomnuuion 
tublcsy  or  nliurs,  &c.  the  book  decrees,  that  no  person  shall 
bcadnuttcil  to  huly  onltTs,  or  to  preach  dr  administer  the 
sacmnicntdy  without  first  subscribing  the  foremcntioned 
rauons. 

This  book  was  no  sooner  published,  than  the  Scots  prp$- 
bytLTh  dcclsired  peremptorily  against  it ;  their  objections 
were  of  two  sorts  ;  they  disliked  the  matter  of  the  canons  as 
inconsistent  with  their  kirk  government,  and  severer  iu 
some  particulars  than  those  of  the  church  of  Enghmd; 
they  protested  also  against  the  manner  of  imposing  them, 
without  consent  of  parliament  or  general  assembly*  It  vis 
thought  intolerable  vassalage,  by  a  people  who  had  asseit- 
ted  tlie  iiuiependent  power  of  the  church  to  coDvene  assem- 
blies of  the  dcTKy,  ar.d  who  had  maintained  tluit  their  de- 
crcHTs  were  binding,  without  the  confirmation  of  the  crown; 
to  have  the  King  and  a  few  foreign  Bishops  dictate  canons 
to  thcmi  witlkoui  so  much  as  asking  their  advice  and  con- 
sent. Such  an  high  display  of  the  supremacy  could  not 
fail  of  being  highly  resented  by  a  church,  that  bad  never 
yielded  it  to  the  King  in  the  latitude  in  which  it  had  been 
claimed  and  exercised  in  England.  Besides  it  was  very 
preposterous  to  pulilish  the  book  of  canons  before  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  and  to  require  submtsaion  and  sub- 
scription to  things  thai  had  no  existence;  for  who  could 
foretell  what  might  be  inserted  in  the  common  prayer*book? 
or  what  kind  of  service  might  be  imposed  upon  the  kirk  ?  this 
looked  to  much  like  pinning  the  faith  of  a  wliole  nation  (« 
the  lawn  sh'cves. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  died  Dr.  K.  Sibbes,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  this  time.  He  was  born 
at  Sudbiuy  and  educated  in  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  went  through  all  the  degrees.  Having  entered 
into  the  ministry,  he  was  first  chosen    lecturer  of  Trinity 
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church  in  Cambridge,  where  his  ininistiy  was  very  success- 
fnly  to  the  conversion  and  reformation  of  his  hearers. 
He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  honourable  society  of 
Giay*8-Inn,  London,  in  which  station  he  became  so  famous, 
that  besides  the  lawyers  of  the  house,  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  frequented  his  sermons.  In  1625,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Catherine  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  government  of  which  he  made  a  shift  to  con- 
tinue to  his  death,  though  ht  was  turned  out  of  his  fellow- 
ship and  lecture  in  the  University  for  non-conformity,  and 
often  cited  before  the  high  commission.  He  was  a  divine 
of  good  learning,  thoroughly  acquunted  with  the  scriptures, 
a  burning  and  shining  light,  and  of  a  most  humble,  chari- 
table disposition;  but  all  these  taleuts  could  not  screen 
him  from  the  fiiry  of  the  times.  His  works  discover  him  to 
have  been  of  an  heavenly,  evangelical  spirit,  the  comforts 
of  which  he  enjoyed  at  his  death. 

To  aggrandize  the  church  yet  further  the  Archbishop 
resolved  to  bring  part  of  the  business  of  Westminster- 
Hall,  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  civillians  had 
boldly  and  unwarrantably  opposed  and  protested  against 
proliibirions,  and  other  proceedings  at  law,  in  restraint  of 
their  spiritual  courts,  and  had  procured  some  privileges 
and  orders  from  the  King  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  which  had  greatly  offended  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law.  But  the  Archbishop  now  went  a  step  further,  and 
prevailed  with  the  King  to  direct  that  half  the  masters  in 
chancery  should  always  be  civil  lawyers;  and  to  declare 
that  no  others,  of  what  condition  soever,  should  serve 
him  as  masters  of  request.  These  were  more  akin  to  the 
church  than  the  common  lawyers ;  their  places  being  in 
the  Bishop's  disposal,  and  therefore  it  was  supposed  their 
persons  would  be  so  too ;  but  this  was  false  policy,  says 
Clarendon,  because  it  disgusted  a  whole  learned  prc^essioi^ 
who  were  more  capable  of  disserving  the  church  in  their 
estates,  inheritances  and  stewardships,  than  the  church 
could  hurt  them  in  practice.  Besides  it  was  wrong  in  itself, 
far  I  have  never  yet  spoken  with  one  clergyman  (con- 
tinues the  same  historian,)  who  hath  had  experience  of  both 
litigations,  that  has  not  ingenuously  confessed,  that    he 
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had  rathor  in  respect  to  his  trouble,  c|wgfa  and  sMisfac- 
tion  to  his  uiulorsiandingi  have  three  «uit«  depending  in 
\Vi\Ntni::istii--Ila1I,  than  one  in  ^ay  ecclcsiaitical  court. 

As  a  :>  :!icr  ^re^t  towards  the  sovereigii  power  of  tbr 
rhiir  h^  Liiui!  pn  » .lilcil  with  Ute  King  to  aljoiw  the  Btf bofa 
to  1.  ''^  tii'.ir  eci'lesi:  ^tical  co|ir  a  iu  theii  owa  oamev 
and  b)  'hr.u  o^ii  scaU,  without  the  (Cuig's  letters  jNileQta 
undtT  tt.-  grt'at  seal;  tlie  judges  havipg  given  it  aa  tl|^ 
opinion,  that  a  patvut  under  the  great  seal  was  not  necea- 
sary  for  oxanii nations,  suspvnsionsi  and  other  chureb 
consuros.  5>o  that  by  this  conoession^  the  King  dispensed 
with  the  laws,  and  yielded  awity  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
rights  of  his  crown;  and  the  13;sh<'ps  were  brought  under 
upramfifiire^  for  exercising  spir^ual  jurisdk'tioa  Hriibaut 
any  special  commissicn,  patent,  or  grant,  from,  by  or  uqder 
his  Majesty  ;  whcrea^  all  jurisdiction  of  this  kind  ought  to 
have  been  exorcised  in  the  King's  ns^me,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  :iiithority  only,  signified  by  letters  patents  under  his 
Majesty's  seal. 

TIk*  Archbishop  was  no  less  intent  upon  enlarging  Us 
oWn  jurisdiction,  claiming  a  right  to  visit  the  two  Uni- 
versities jure  metropnlUicOy  which  being  referred  to  the 
King  and  c(»unci]y  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  judg* 
nient  against  himself.  As  chancellor  of  Oxford  lus  grace 
caused  a  new  body  of  statutes  to  be  drawn  up  for  that 
University,  with  a  preface,  in  which  arc  sooie  severe  re- 
flections on  good  King  Edward  and  his  government;  it 
says,  that  the  discipline  of  the  l^nivcrsity  was  discoii^ 
posed,  and  troubled  by  tlie  King's  injunctions,  and  tht 
flattering  novelty  of  the  age.  It  then  commends,  the 
reign  of  his  sistex  the  bloody  Queen  Mary,  and  saya  tbat 
the  discipline  of  the  church  revived  and  flourished  agaia 
in  her  cLiys,  under  Cardinal  Pole,  when  by  the  much  ^ 
sired  felicity  of  those  times  an  inbred  candour  stq^M 
the  defect  of  statutes.  Was  this  spoken  like  a  pwlfitiwf 
prelate,  whose  predecessors  in  the  sees  of  I^ondon  wl 
Canterbury  were  burnt  at  Oxford  by  Queen  Maj^,  ia  a 
most  barbarous  manner!  Or  was  it  not  J^thec  ttxxdcjfgf 
like  one,  who  was  aiming  at  the  return  of  those  un^pRf 
times ! 

The  last  and  most  extravagant    stretch   of  episoopsl 
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paiwu  Alt  I  dhdl  meotkii^  nm  the  Bisliops  firBimDg  new 
Mtidef  vf  ^ntttckm  in   their  own   tMnnes^    witiiout  tlie 
iBil^'s  'sdil  axMl  atithoritj  j  and  administering  an  oath  oF 
inquiiy  to  the  churcfa-waidehs  concerning  them.     This. 
w»s  an   outnge  upon  the  kws^  contrary  to  the  act  of 
Mbftiiasion,  and  even  to  the  twelfth  canon  of  1603.    It 
was  declansd  contraiy  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  land, 
bj  the  judges  in  the   case  of  Mr.  Wharton,  who  being 
ch«reh-#al4en  of  Black-Friars,  London,  was    excommu- 
nicated and  imprisoned,  for  refiising  to  take  an  oath,  td 
present  upon  Citation  articles;  but  bringing  his  Acdkee^ 
corpus,  he  was  discharged  by  the  whole  couit,  both  firom 
his  imprisonment  and  excommunication,  for  this  reason, 
heesnse  the  oath  and  articles  were  against  the  laws  and 
ftatntes  of  this  realm,  and  so  might  and  ought  to  be  rHfused. 
Vpon  the  whole,  the  making  the  mitre  thus  independent 
of  iSxe  crown,  and  not  subject  to  a  prohibition  ^m  the 
eomrts  of  Westminster-Hail,  was  setting  up  imperium  in 
Unperio,  and  going  a  great  way  towards  re-establishing  one 
cf  the  heaviest  grievances  of  the  papacy ;  but  the  6ish<^ 
piesumed  \xpoa  the  Midty  of  the  times,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  crown,  which  at  another  time  might  have  in- 
volved them  in  a  prsenutmre, 

,  By  virtue  of  the  oath,  imposed  upon  the  church- 
Hvrdens,  some  out  of  conscience  dioug^t  themselves 
oMiged  to  present  their  ministers,  their  neighbours,  and 
Aesr  near  relations,  not  for  immo^lity,  or  n^lect  of  the 
worship  of  God,  but  for  omitting  some  superstitious  in- 
jimction.  Others  acted  from  revenge,  having  an  oppor- 
tunity put  into  their  hands  to  rain  their  consdentioos 
ndghbours.  Many  church-wardens  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  and  were  imprisoned,  and  forced  to  do  penance.  But 
tofMrevent  this  for  the  future,  it  was  declared,  that  if  any 
iMn  •irffinned,  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  the  oath  of  a 
ciiwwii  warden  $  or  that  is  was  not  lawfully  administered; 
or  tbit  the  oath  did  not  bind ;  or  that  the  diurcfa-wardena 
noed  not  in^nire;  or  after  inquiry  need  not  answer;  or 
migjlit  leave  out  part  of  their  answers ;  such  persons  should 
be  presented  and  punished. 
StiFena  of  the  BSsbops  pttbKshed  their  primary  «rticks 
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of  visitation  about  this  time,  but '  the  most  remaiUbk 
and  curious  were  Dr.  Wren's,  Kshop  of-  Norwich,  entitled, 
"  Articles  to  be  inquired  of  within  the  diocese  of  Nor- 
wich, in  the  first  visitation  of  Matthew,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich."  The  book  contains  one  hundred  and  thirtjr* 
nine  articles,  in  which  are  eight  hundred  and  ninetf-scven 
(|ucstions,  some  very  insignificant,  others  highly  supenti- 
tlous,  and  several  impossible  to  be  answered*.  But- the 
weight  of  these  inquiries  fell  chiefly  upon  the  puritUH, 
for  within  the  compass  of  two  years  and  four  mouthy  as 
less  than  fifty  able  and  pious  ministers  were  suspended, 
silenced,  and  otherwise  censured,  to  the  ruin  of  their 
poor  families,  for  not  obeying  one  or  other  of  these  articles. 
Some  spent  their  days  in  silence;  others  left  their  couatsy; 
and  none  were  released  without  a  promise  to  coofenn  to  the 
Bishop *s  injunctions  already  published,  or  HEBEAFTER 
TO  BE  PUBLISHED  !  !  Bish<^  Montague,  who  sue* 
cecded  Wren  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  imitated  his  pre- 
decessor in  his  visitation  articles ;  it  being  now  fashionaUe 
for  every  new  Bishop  to  frame  separate  articles  of  inquiry 
for  the  visitation  of  his  own  diocese.  Montague  pointed 
his  inquiries  against  the  puritan  lectiu'ers. 

Dr.  Pierse,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  suppressed  all 
lectures  in  market  towns,  and  elsewhere  throughout  his 
diocese,  alleging  ^^that  he  saw  no  such  need  of  preach- 
ing now,  as  was  in  the  apostle's  days.*'  He  suspended 
Mr.  Devcnish,  minister  of  Bridgewater,  for  preaching  a 
lecture  in  his  own  church  on  a  market  day,  which  had 
continued  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and 
afterwards,  when  he  absolved  him  upon  his  promise  to 
prOach  it  no  more,  he  said  to  him,  '^  Go  thy  way,  sin  do 
more,  lest  a  worst  thing  befall  thee."  His  Loidshipput 
down  all  afternoon  sermons  on  Lord's  days;  and  sus- 
pended Mr.  Cornish  for  preaching  a  funeral  sermon  on 
the  evening.  And  whereas  some  ministers  used  to  expliin 
the  questions  and  answers  in  the  catechism,  and  make  s 
short  prayer  before  and  after,  the  Bishop  reproved  them 
sharply  for  it,  saying  "  that  was  as  bad  as  preaching," 
and  charged  them  to  ask  no  questions,  nor  receive  iny 
answers  but  such  as  were  in  the  book  of  Common  Prajfcr: 
and  for  not  complying  with  this  injunction^  Mr.  Banvt, 
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itetor  of  Barwtek,  and  scrnie  others^  were  enjoined  public 
TjienAhce.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  all  the  new 
iSishops,  went  in  the  same  tract;  and  soqae  of  them  upon 
fhb  sad  principle, — *^  That  afternoon  sermons  on  Simdays, 
were  an  impediment  to  the  revels  in  the  evening.'* 

The   church  was  now  in  the  height  of  its  triumphs, 
and  ginsped   not  only  at  all  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  at 
file' capital  preferments  of  state.    This  year  Dr.  Juxton, 
Bishop  of  London,  was  declared  lord  high  treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, which  ^is  the  first  office  of  profit  tind  jpower  in   the 
kingdom,  and  lias  precedence  next  to  the    Ar<ihbishop. 
Juxton's  name  had  hardly  been  known  at  court  above  two 
yettii ;  ^ill  then  he  was  no  more  than  a  private  chaplain  to 
the  King,  and  head  of  a  poor  college  in  Oxford.    Besides, 
no  churchman  had  held  this  post  since  the  darkest  times  of 
popery,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.     When    the 
itiff  of  treasurer  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Juxton,  Claren- 
don observes,  that  the  nobility  were  enflamed,  and  began 
to  look  upon  the  church  as  a  gulph  ready  to  swallow  all 
the  great  offices  of  state,   there  being  other  church-men 
in  view    who  were  ambitious  enough  to  expect  the  rest. 
The    inferior   clergy  took   advantage  of  thb  situation  of 
their  affi^irs,  and  did  not    live   towards   their   neighbours 
<ff  quality,  or  patrons,  with  that  civility  and  good  manners 
as  they   used  to  do,    which  disposed  others  to   withdraw 
tfcfeit  countenance   and    good   neighbourhood  from   them, 
especially   after   they  were   put  into    the   commission  of 
peaee,  in  most  counties  of  England.    One  of  the  mem- 
bers   ot  the  house    of  commons  said,   "  That  the   clergy 
were   so  exalted,   that  a  gentleman  might  not  come  near 
the  tail  of  their  mules;   and  that  one  of  them   had   de- 
clared openly,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day,   when  a  cKt- 
gyman  should  be  as  good  a  man  as  any  upstart  Jack  gey\- 
tiemen  in   the   kingdom.**      It   is  certain,   the  favourable 
aspect  of  the  court    had   very  much  exalted  tlieir   beha- 
viour,   and  their    new  notions  liad    made   them    joneeive 
themselves  an  order  of  men  above  the    rank  of  the  laity, 
for  as  much  as  they  had  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
at  their  girdle,   and  upon  their  priestly  character  depended 
xhc   efficacy  of  all   gospel  institutions.    Tliis  made  some 
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of  them  remarkable  negligent  of  tkeir  cunt  up  ai^  dopwm 
the  country ;  othen  lost  the  Uttle  leaming  iihtj  had  n> 
quired  at  the  University,  and  many  became  vciy  tcaadaloai 
in  their  lives ;  though  Clarendon  aaya^  that  there  was  not 
one  church-roan  in  any  degree  of  H^fcm  or  acceptance^  at 
court,  of  a  scandaloua  insufBcieocy  in  leanuif  » or  of  a  noie 
scandalouK  condition  of  life ;  but  on  the  oontiaiyy  moat  of 
them  of  confessed  eminent  parts  ia  knowltdge,  and  of 
virtuous  and  unblemished  lives. 

Great  numbers  of  the  most  usefiil  and  labonBU 
preachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  buried  in 
silence,  and  forced  to  abscond  from  tlw  fuiy  of  the  high 
commission ;  among  whom  were  the  famous  Mr.  J.  Ooi  $ 
and  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  of  Dedham,  one  of  the  most  awaken- 
ing preachers  of  his  agCj  of  whom  Bishop  Brownrigge  used 
to  say,  that  he  did  more  good  with  lus  iriU  twies^  than 
we  with  our  set  music.  Yet  his  great  usefuhieas  could  not 
screen  him  from  those  suspensions  and  deprivations  whk^ 
were  the  {)ortion  of  the  puritans  in  these  times.  His 
resolutions  about  subscribing  I  will  relate  in  his  own 
words  :^-<^  If  I  come  into  trouble  for  non-confonnity,  I 
resolve  by  God's  assistance,  to  come  away  with  a  clear 
conscience;  for  though  the  liberty  of  my  ministry  be 
dear  to  me,  I  dare  not  buy  it  at  such  a  rate.  I  am 
troubled  at  my  former  subscription,  but  I  saw  men  of 
good  gifts,  and  of  good  hearts,  as  I  thought,  go  befixc 
me ;  but  if  I  am  urged  again  I  will  never  yield;  it  was 
my  weakness  before,  as  I  now  conceive,  which  I  beseech 
God  to  pardon.'*  But  after  this,  the  good  man  was  over- 
taken ag-.iiu  and  yielded,  which  almost  broke  his  heart.  How 
severe  arc  such  trials  to  a  poor  man  with  a  numerous  fiunily 
of  children !  And  how  sore  the  distresses  of  a  wounded 
conscience. 

Others  continued  to  leave  their  comitiy.  Among  these 
were  Mr.  N.  Rogers,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  of  Dedhaai, 
educ.ited.in  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  settled  st 
Assington  in  Suftblk,  where  he  condnued  five  years  ;  but 
seeing  the  storm  that  had  driven  his  neighbours  from  thdr 
anchor,  and  being  fearful  of  his  own  steadfastness  in  the 
huur  of  temptation,  he  resigned  his  living  into  the  hawb 
of  his    patron,  and  forsaking  the   neighbourhood  of   his 
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&tfier^  and  all  prospects  of  worlAy  advantage^  cast  himself 
and  tiis  young  nunily  upon  the  providence  of  God,  embarked 
iot  Kew  England,  and  settled  with  Mr.  Norton  at  tpswich, 
tvith  whom  he  continued  to  his  death. 

The  Star-chamber  and  high  commission  exceeded 
all  the  bounds  not  only  of  law  and  equity,  but  even  of 
tnunanity  itself.  We  have  related  the  sufferings  of  Messrs. 
t^nne,  fiurton,  and  Bastwick.  These  gentlemen  being 
shut  up  in  prison,  were  supposed  to  employ  their  time  in 
writing  against  the  Bishops  and  their  spiritual  courts : 
fiastwick  was  chaiged  with  a  book,  entitled  ^^  ^pologeticus 
adptiPsules  anglicanos ;"  and  with  a  pamphlet  called 
*'  The  new  Litany.*'  The  others  with  two  anonymous 
books^  one  entitled  ^^  A  divine  tragedy,  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  God's  judgments  against  sabbath  breakers )"  the 
cthtr^  "  News  from  Ipswich.'^  Which  last  was  a  satire 
upon  the  severe  proceedings  of  X)r.  Wren,  Bishop  of  that 
diocese.  For  these  they  were  cited  a  second  time  into  the 
Star-chamber,  by  virtue  of  alft  information  laid  against  them 
(>y  the  Attorney-genctaf,  for  writing  and  publishing 
seditious,  schismatidal,  and  libellous  books,  against  the 
fuerarchy  of  the  cfkn*ch,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  defendants  had  prepared  their  answers, 
Aey  couTd  not  get  counsel  to  sign  them ;  upon  which  they 
petitioned  the  oourt  to  receive  them  from  themselves, 
which  would  not  be  admitted :  however  Prynne  and 
Bastwich,  having  no  other  remedy,  left  their  answers  at 
the  office,  signed  with  their  own  hands,  but  were  never- 
theless proceeded  against  pro  coufesso.  Burton  prevailed 
with  Mr.  Holt,  a  bencher  of  Gray*s-InD,  to  sign  his  answer; 
but  the  court  ordered  the  two  chief  justices  to  expunge 
wtiaf  they  thought  unfit  to  be  brought  into  court,  and  they 
struck  out  the  Whole  answer,  except  six  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  three  or  four  at  the  end;  and  because  Mr. 
Burton  would  not  acknowledge  it  thus  purged,  he  was  also 
taken  pro  confesso. 

In  fiaistwick's  answer  the  prelates  are  called  invaders 
of  the  King's  prerogative,  contemners  and  despisers  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  advancers  of  popery,  superstition, 
idolatry  and  profaneness ;  they  are  charged  with  oppressing 
the  King's  loyal  subjects,  and  with  great  cruelty,  tyranny, 
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anri  Injustice.  Mr.  Pr)-nne*s  answer  reflected  upaa  the 
Y'icnirchy.  though  in  mure  moderate  and  cautious  terms. 
All  thf  ricfenciaxus  <>t!ered  tu  maintain  their  sevenl 
&nsr.Tr-.  ni  the  {ktII  of  their  lives;  but  the  court  finding 
tr.i!ii  1,1  •!  iMlidupm  record,  would  not  receive  them.  The 
]'ri««  iter^  .i!  The  lar  cried  aloud  for  justice,  and  chat  their 
aii>\vcr>  niijht  he  rend  :  but  it  was  peremptorily  denied, 
nnr^  tl:e  fulumiii^  SLUtcncc  pas>C(!  upon  them: — ^'  That 
Mr.  Htirtrin  he  dei.rivcil  of  his  living,  and  degraded  from 
his  mitii^tn-,  as  Pnnnr  and  Bastwick  had  f>ecn  from  their 
proft'S** it'll!;  n(  la'*v  and  phy>iL' ;  that  each  of  t!icm  be  fined 
five  ihiiusnnd  pounds;  and  that  tI»oy  btand  in  the  pillory 
at    Westminster,  and  have  their  oars  cut   off*;  and  because 

Mr.  Prvnnc  hnd  already   lost   liis  cars  bv  sentence  of  the 

•  •  • 

coun  Kl^Ay  it  was  ordered  that  the  remainder  of  his 
stumps  should  be  cut  off,  and  that  he  should  be  stigma- 
tLzed  un  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  and  then  all 
three  were  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
reniiit;*<it  prisons  of  the  kingdom.'*  This  sentence  was 
cxccutotl  uix)n  them,  the  hangman  rather  sawing  the 
n*maiiiHeT  of  Prjune's  ears  than  cutting  them  off;  after 
whicli  they  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard,  one  to  the 
castle  of  Launceston  in  Cornwall,  another  to  the  castle  of 
I^mcuster,  and  a  third  to  Carnan'on  castle  in  Wales;  but 
those  prisons  not  Wm^  thought  distant  enough,  they  were 
afirrwards  removed  to  ihe  Islands  of  Sicilv,  Guernsey,  and 
Jctncv,  wliere  they  wore  kept  wlihmit  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
or  paper,  or  thi»  access  of  friends,  till  they  were  released  by 
the  lonir  parliament  I 

At  pahsiiijr  this  sent  oner,  L«'iud  made  a  laboured  6peech, 
to  iK»ar  himself  from  the  charge  of  innovations,  with 
which  tV.e  pmituns  lo;u!ed  him.  But  notwithstanding  this 
speech,  which  the  Kin^r  ordered  to  be  printed,  the  bar- 
barous sentence  ])nsscd  upon  these  gontleineu  moved  the 
com]>assion  (jf  \i\r  whole  nation.  Tlic  three  learned 
faculties  of  law,  phytic,  and  divinity^,  toi>k  it  to  heart, 
as  thinking:  their  educations  and  professions  niigiit  have 
secured  them  fn;ni  such  infamous  punibhnienls,  projHT 
enough  fi»r  the  vilest  malefactors,  who  could  make  no 
othiT  satisfaction  to  the  public  for  their  offences :  but 
very    iniprojHT     for     j)ersons    (>f    education,    dcirrces,  or 
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quality.    Nay,  the  report  of  this  censure,  and  the  smart 
«xecutioa  of  it,  flew  into  Scotland^  and  the  discourse  was  - 
there  that    they  must    also  expect   a    Star-chamber   to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  Bbhc^,  as  well  as  an  high 
commission. 

Cruel  as  this  sentence  was,  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  chief  master  of  Westminster- 
school,  niet  with  no  less  hardship.    The  Bishop  had  been 
Laud's  very  good   friend,  in   persuading  King  James  to 
advance  him  to  a  bishopric ;  but   upon  the  accession  of 
King  Charles,  he  turned  upon  his  benefactor,  and  got  him 
removed  from  all  his  preferments  at  court;  upon  which 
Bishop  Williams  retired  to  lus  diocese,  and  spent  his  time 
in  reading  and  in  the  good  government  of  his  diocese ;  here 
he  became  popular,    entertaining  the   clergy  at  his  table, 
and   discoursing  freely   about   affairs  of  church  and   state. 
He  spoke  with  some  smartness  against  the  new  ceremonies ; 
and  s;iid   once  in  conversation,  ^^  That  the   puritans  were 
the  King's  best  subjects,  and  he  was  sure  would  carry  all 
at  last ;  and  that  the  King  bad  told  him  that  he  would  treat 
the  puritans   more   mildly  for  the  future."    Laud  being 
informed  of  this    expression,    caused  an   information    to 
be    lodged    against    him    in    the    Star-chamber,    for  re- 
vealing the   King's  secrets;    but    the    charge  not   being 
well  supported,  a  new  bill  was  eidiibited  against  him,  for 
tampering  with  the   King's  witnesses;  and  though   there 
was   very  little  ground  for  the  charge,    his  lordship  was 
suspended  in  the  high  commission  court  from  all  his  offices 
and  benefices ;  he  was  fined  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the 
King,  one  thousand  pounds  to  Sir  J.  Mounson,  and  to  be 
imprisoned   in   the    Tower    during    the    King's   pleasure. 
The  Bishop  was    accordingly  sent  from   the  bar  to   the 
Tower;  all  his  rich  goods  and   chattels,  to  an  immense 
value,  were  plundered  and  sold  to  pay  the  fine ;   his  library 
seized,  and  all  his  papers  and  letters  examined.     Among 
his  papers  were   found  two  or  three  letters  wrote  to  him 
by    Mr.  Osbaldeston    about  five   years    before,   in   which 
were  some  dark  and  obscure  expressions,  which  the  jealous 
Archbishop    interpreted    against    himself    and    the  Lord 
Treasurer  Weston.     Upon  the  foot  of  these  letters  a  new 
bill  was  exhibited  against  the  Bishop  for  divulging  scan* 
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dftloos  libelt  agunst  the  Kiflg^H  privy  eoniMellori.  Hif 
loffdship  ivpUed  that  ht  dM  not  lettettibef  hb  harfaig  ft- 
ceived  the  lettefi,  and  was  sore  he  had  never  fivulged  ihiem, 
because  they  were  still  aiuoDg  hb  private  papers;  bat 
notwithstanding  all  he  could  say,  he  was  condemned  fa  a 
fine  of  eight  thousand  pounds ;  five  tbomafid  to  the  Kii^ 
and  three  fhovsand  to  the  Archbishop,  for  ffce  Dot>*|iay- 
tnent  of  which  lie  was  kept  rioae  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  till 
the  floeeting  of  the  long  parliament. 

Mr.  Osbttldeston  was  clarged  irith  ptotthig  whh  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  divulge  fiilse  news,  and  to  breed  t 
difli^rence  between  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1693. 
The  information  was  grounded  upon  the  two  leften  afteadjr 
mentioned,  in  which  he  reports  n  misamfcrstanding 
between  the  great  leviathan  and  the  little  ardUa.  And 
thoQgh  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  absolutely  denied 
any  reference  to  the  Archbishop,  and  named  thepersims 
meant  in  the  letter,  yet  the  court  fined  him  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  King,  and  five  thousatid  ptninds  Vj  the 
Archbishop,  to  he  deprived  of  all  his  s[?iritiTal  dignhtes 
and  promotions,  to  ]>e  imprisoned  durin.c:  the  King's  pku- 
smre,  and  to  stand  in  i!ie  pillor\'  in  the  dean's  yard,  Iwfurc 
his  ovvn  school,  and  have  his  ears  nailed  to  if.  Mr.  0>b:d- 
dcston  being  among  the  crowd  in  the  court  when  this 
sentence  was  pronounced,  immediately  went  home  to  his 
study  at  Westminster-scluMil,  and  liaving  burnt  some  paprs 
absconded^  leavinp^  a  note  upon  his  desk  with  these  words, 
"  If  tlie  Archbishop  inquire  after  me,  tell  him  I  am  gone 
beyond  Canterbury."  The  mcssenpers  were  soon  at  his 
house,  and  finding  this  note,  sent  immediately  to  the  sea- 
ports to  appreliend  him ;  but  he  lay  htd  in  a  private  house 
in  Drury-lane  till  the  search  was  over,  and  then  concealed 
himself  till  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament ;  however, 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  were  seized  and  confiscated.  He 
was  afterwards  restored  by  the  long  parliament,  but  when 
he  was  apprehended  they  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
duty  and  allegiance,  he  laid  down  his  school  and  favoured 
the  royal  cause. 

Mr.  Lilburne,  afterwards  a  colonel  in  the  armr,  for 
refusing  to  take    an   «nth    to    answer   all    interropitories 
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.^onceminff  his  importing  and  publishiag  teditioiis  Ubdi^ 
. WMi  fitted  five  hundred  pounda,  and  to  be  whipped  tboogk 
Ae  atrecu  fironi  the  Flaet  to  the  pillory  lieScne  Wcatarinatcr 
Hall  gate.  While  he  was  in  the  pillory  he  uttcied  many 
bold  and  pa&iionate  speeches  against  the  tynmiqr  of  the 
Bishops ;  whereupon  the  court  of  Star-ehamber  then  sittingy 
ordered  him  to  be  gagged,  which  was  done  accordingly  |  and 
that  when  he  was  carried  hack  to  prison  he  should  be  laid 
akme  with  irons  on  his  hands  and  legs,  in  the  wards  of  the 
Fleet,  where  the  basest  of  the  prisoners  used  to  be  pu^  tnd 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him.  Here  he 
eontinued  in  a  most  forlorn  and  roiseraUe  oonditkni  till  the 
meeting  of  the  long  parliament^ 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  dai^ers  die  puritan  clergy 
spoke  Areely  against  their  oppressors.  Dr.  C.  Burges  in  a 
sermon. before  the  clei^  of  London,  preached  against 
the  severities  of  'the  Bishops,  and  refusing  to  give  Ms 
diocesan  a  copy  of  his  sermon,  was  put  into  the  high  con* 
mission.  Mr.  Wharton  of  Essex,  preached  wiA  the  same 
freedom  at  Chelmsford,  for  which,  it  is  said^  be  made  his 
submission.  Several  pamphlets  were  dispersed  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  the  Biahqp 
of  London  declared  he  had  reason  to  believe  were  wvote, 
or  countenanced  by  the  clergy  of  his  own  ifiocese,  Maiqr 
private  gentlemen  in  Sufiblk,  maintained  lecturers  at  their 
own  expence,  without  consulting  the  Bishop,  who  com* 
plained  that  tliey  were  fiictious,  and  did  not  goveiQ 
themselves  according  to  the  canons.  Here  was  the  puritans* 
last  retreat ;  those  who  were  not  willing  to  go  abroad 
found  entertainment  in  gentlemen's  families,  and  from 
thence  annoyed  the  enemy  with  their  punphlets,>  fiv^n 
the  populace  who  were  notci^bleof  writing  expressed 
.their  resentments  against  the  Archbishop  by  disperaitlg 
libels  about  the  town,  in  which  they  threatened  his  de^ 
struction.  Yet  none  of  these  things  abated  his  zeal,  or 
relaxed  his  rigor  against  those  who  censurM.bls  arbttraay 
proceedings.  But  these  proceedings,  instead  of  serving 
the  interests  of  the  church  or  state,  awakened  Ac  resent- 
nfients  of  all  ranks  and  professions  of  men,  against  those  in 
power :  the  laity  were  as  uneasy  as  the  clergy,  many  of 
whom  sold  their  effects  and  removed  with  their  Amilies 
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aad  tndcs  into  HoUand,  or  Nev-l^glMii.  lliii  riiif  <1 
clir  Kin^  and  coancil.  who  mmied  oai  a  {nodiaHtiaM, 
eoomaDdiiic  that  his  oAccn  at  the  sevcnl  ports  dwiiM 
•affer  doik  to  pass  out  of  the  kipgdon,  wifliaot  ficeoee 
froni  the  commit  ^iorcrs  of  the  pbautaons,  and  m  tntimo^ 
umk  from  their  miimter  of  their  oonforshy  to  the  orders 
sad  diMipliae  of  the  church.  And  bj  s  subsofiiciM  older  of 
council,  no  ciertrrman  was  to  tfsnsport  hinwrlff  witlMMit 
•  tewmoiual  from  the  Aichhishop  ci  Csntcrbary,  and  Bbliop 
uf  London. 

This  ua<  a  deirree  <jf  ^verity  hardir  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  christiaa  world.  When  the  EcKct  of  Nantz  «ns 
revokf'.*,  the  French  Kin^^  allowed  his  protestant  subjects 
conreiiicDt  tin:e  to  dispose  of  iheir  effects  and  depart 
the  kingdom ;  bu;  inir  protestant  Archbidicp  wiJl  neither 
let  tlic  (juritaas  H\e  peaceably  ut  homCy  nor  take  sanctury 
in  foreieii  countries ;  a  conduct  hardlv  consistent  with  the 
law9  of  humanity,  much  less  with  the  character  of  a 
christian  ffisbop;  but  while  his  grace  was  running  things 
to  these  cxircmities,  the  people  were  generally  disgustedi 
and  almost  all  Luglaud  became  puritan. 

The  bL^h<i|v«  and  courtiers  not  being  insensible  of  the 
number  aii>l  wtiirht  of  their  cnt-uiics  amoncr  the  m«>re 
resoh'crl  |irotcstant<.  determined  to  baLince  their  power 
by  joiuinir  the  papidts;  for  which  pi irp<>>e  the  differences 
between  (ho  two  churches  wcie  ^aid  to  })o  trilling,  and 
the  peciili:ir  doctrines  i-f  poperx'  pre^i/tied  np,  as  pro|)er 
to  l>o  received  by  the  cir.irch  ot'  EniclHiid.  Bishop  Montague 
spcar.il>!;  of  the  points  oi'  faith  and  niMraliry  atiirmed,  that 
Done  oi  thc^e  arc  coutroverteJ  between  us,  but  tliat  the 
points  in  di>puto  were  of  a  lesser  nature,  of  which  a  roan 
mi>?iit  l>e  ignorant  without  any  danger  of  salvation.  Fran- 
eiscus  de  Claras  an  eminent  Franciscan  friar,  published  Si 
book,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  articles  of 
thi*  church  of  England  to  the  sense  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
so  that  l>oth  parties  might  sub&crihe  them.  The  book  was 
dodicRtcd  to  the  King,  and  the  friar  admitted  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arclihi<»hop. 

Great  stress  wab  laid  upon  the  uninternipted  succession 
of  the  episcopal  character  through  the  church  of  Rome: 
tor  mi&cniblc   were    we,  .*-ays  Ur.  Pocklington,  if  he  tluit 
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DOW  sits  Archbishqp  of  Canterbuiy,  could  not  derive  his^sve^ 
•oesrion  from  St.  Austin,  St.  Austin  firom  St.  Gregory;  and 
St.  Gregory  from  St.  Peter.  Bishop  Montague  published'4 
treatise,  of  the  inybcation  of  saints,  in  which-  he' says, 
tbat  departed  saints  have  not  only  a*  memory,  but  a  m<Mre 
peculiar  charge  of  their  friends;  and  that  some  saints 
have  a  peculiar  patronage,  custody,  protection  and  power, 
as  angels  have  also,  over  certain  persons  and  countries  by 
special  deputation ;  and  that  it  is  not  impiety  so  to  believe. 
Dr.  Cosins  sayst  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  when  ocrf 
reformers  took  away  the  mass  they  marred  all  r^igion; 
but  that  the  mass  wfis  not  taken  away,  inasmuch  as  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  remained  still,  otherwise  it  were 
not  a  reformed,  but  a  deformed  religion.  And  in  -order 
to.  persuade  a  papist  to  come  to  church,  he  told  him,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  was  substantially  and  really  in  the 
sacrament.  Mr.  Adams,  .  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary's  in 
Cambridge,  asserted  the  expedience  of  auricular  confes- 
sion, saying  it  was  as  necessary  to  salvation  as  meat  u  to 
the  body.  Others  preached  up  the  doctrine  of  penance, 
and  of  authoritative  priestly  absolution  .  for  sin.  Some 
maintained  the  proper  merit  of  good  works,  in  opposition 
to  the  received  doctrine  of  justification  by  £uth.  Others, 
that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  there  was  a  foil 
and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin :  and  some  declared  for  images, 
crucifixes,  and  pictures  in  churches^  for  purgatory,  and  for 
preserving,  reverencing  and  even  pmying  to  the  rdiques  of 
saints.  .      ^  r  •    . 

Remarkable  are  the  words  of    Heylin,  ^^  The  greatest 
part  of  the  controversy  between  us  and   the  cburch  of 
Rome,  says  he,    not  being  in  fiunlamentals^    or  in  any 
essential  points  of  ^tbe  christian  veligioi^'  I  cannot  other* 
wise  look  upon  it   but  as   a  most  christian  and  pious  work, 
to  endeavour  an  agreement  in  die  superstructure  3-  as  to. 
the  lawfolness  of  it,  I  could  never  see  any  reason  produced*, 
against  it :  agauist  tbe   impossibility    of  it,    it   has   been.- 
objected  that  the  cburch  of  Rome  will  yield  nothing;  if: 
therefore  there   be  an  agreement,    it  must,  not '»be  theii^ 
meedng  us,  but  our  |(oing  to  them ;  but  that  all  in  the- 
church  of  Rome    art  not  so  stiff,  appetfs' fimi  dietosti-; 
SQmy  of  the  Anihhiah^  «r  Spalato,  ^0  acknoWMfMidM' 
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tWarticki  of  the  church  of  £qgluidwcra  aotlieNticaLHov 
if  without  prejudice  to  truth,  the  ooutpowcnies  mi|^ 
poicd,  it  is  ni06t  probable  that  other  pnimtaiU 
WMild  have   sued  to  be  included  in  the  peaoc;  if  not,  Ae 
chwpch  of  £AglaDd  will  lose  nathiagbir  it,  as  hti^f  hated  by 
the  calnniM:»»  and  not  loved   bj  the  hithcnns."     Tliisiioa 
the  ridiculous  court  si-beme  which  iBud  used  all  hii  intcraal 
lo  accooqdish ;  and  is  no  impertanent  story  to  our  prcaem 
purpose,   because  it  is  well  attested,  that  a  cvtaiB  rwinlffsi 
haviiy  turned  papist,  was  asked  by  the  Archbbhop  the  cause 
ef  her  changing  I  to  whom   she  replied,  ^  It  was  becauae  she 
always  hated  to  gu  in  a  crowd."     Being  asked  again  the  rea* 
son  of  that  expression,  ^be  answered  diat  she  **  Perceived 
his  grace  and  many  others  were  making  haste  to  Rome,  and 
therefore  to  prevent  going  in  a  press  she  had  gone  before 
them." 

It  is  eertun  the  papists  were  in  high  leputatmi  al 
court;  the  King  counted  them  his  best  subjects,  and 
relaxed  the  penal  laws,  on  pretence  that  hereby  foreign 
catholic  princes  might  be  induced  to  shew  fcvour  to  their 
aubjectsof  the  reformed  religion.  Within  the  compass  of 
four  years,  seventy-four  letters  of  grace  were  signed  by 
the  King's  .own  hand;  sixty-four  priests  w«re  dismissed 
bam  the  Gate-house,  and  twenty-nine  by  warrant  from  the 
secietary  of  state,  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen,  the  Qaeen's 
mother,  or  some  foreign  ambassador.  Protections  were 
frequently  granted,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  justice  against  them.  I  have  before  me  a  list 
of  popish  recusants  convicted  in  the  twenty-nine  Eo^ish 
counties  of  the  southern  division,  frcm  the  6r8t  of  King 
Charles  to  the  sixteenth,  which  amomts  to  no  less  than 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy,  all  of  whom 
were  released  and  paidoned.  And  if  their  numbers  wore  aa 
great  in  the  south,  how  must  they  abound  in  the  northern 
and  Webh  counties,  where  they  are  computed  three  to 
onel  Many  of  them  were  promoted  to  places  of  the 
fajgbest  honour  and  tinst;  aad  were  in  high  fiivour  widi  tho 
Kii^.  The  Pope  had  a  nuncio  in  Fiugland,  and  the 
Queen  an  agent  at  Rome;  Caidimd  Barberini  was  made 
protector  of  the  English  nsikMi,  and  a  society  waa  foared 
under  the  lida  of  <<  ne  tsoa^qptim  far  peiipogating  die 
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fykh.'^    SmUb^  titular  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  exerpbed  q>i8-^ 
^pal  jurisdictioo  over  the  £i^lisb  catholics   by  coimiiii* 
aioQ  Irom  the  Pope ;  he  conferred  orders,  and  appeared  in 
Lancashire  with  his  nutre  and  crosier;  the  Pope V  I^pvle 

E'ned  over  several  of  the  gentjy,  and  attewpted  the  Kii^ 
[iself  by  presents  of  little  popish  t^  and  pictiireS|  with 
which  his  Majesty  was  wonderfully  delighted.  The  papists 
bad  a  common  purse,  with  which  they  purchased  several 
inono])olies,  and  bestowed  the  profits  upon  their  best  friends  $ 
several  of  their  military  men  were  put  into  commission,  and 
great  numbers  were  listed  in  bis  Majest/s  armies  against 
the  Scots, 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  there  never  was  a  stronger 

combination  in  favour  of  pcqpery,  nor  was  the  protestant 

religion  at  any  time  in  a  more  dangerous  crisis,  being 

deserted  by  its  pretended  friends,  while  it  was  secretly 

undermining  by  its  most  powerful  enemies.    The  case  was 

the  same  with  the   civU    liberties  and  prc^rties  of  the 

pcoi>h'i  no  man  bad  any  thii\g  that  he  could  call  his  own 

any  long^  than  the  King  pleased}  for  in  the  famous  trial 

of  A)  r^  Hampden  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  case  of  ship^ 

money,  all   the  judgta  of  Engkmd^  esc^  Crooli  and 

Hut  ion,  gav^  it  far  law,  <<  That  the  Kiii^-  might  kvy  tigoes 

W  the  fulgect  by  writ  under  the  great  seal, .  without  grant 

of  parliaoi^nt,  in  cases  of  necessity ;  or  when  the  king« 

dom    was    in    dangerj    of  which    dai^ger    and    necessity 

his  Majesty  was  the   sole   and  final  judge;   and  that  by 

law  his  Majesty  might   compel  the  doing  thereof  in  ease 

of  refusal  or   refractoriness/'      This    deteimination   was 

enter^  in  all  the  courts  of  Westminster* hall:  and  the 

judges  were  conimanded    to  declare  it  in  their  circuits- 

tbroi^hout  the  kingdom)  to  the  end  that  no  man  might 

flfis^  ignorancQ.    While  these  extraordinary  methods  of 

niiaing  money  were  built  only  upon  the    piib«ogativ% 

people  wcore    more  patient,  beting  that    some   time   or 

oiher  the  law  would  recover  its  power ;  but  when  thej. 

'^txt  declaim  by  all  the  judges,  to  be  the  very  law  itself  fcmd: 

a  rule  for  determining  suits  between  the  King  aod  subject^ 

thfiy  were  atruck  with  despair,  and  concluded  very  justlj 

that  Magna  Charta  and  the  old  English  conatitution  wum 

aiaatnd. 
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Let  the  reader  now  recollect  lumself,  and  then  judge 
of  the  candour  of  Clarendon,  who  nocwithftandii^  the 
cruel  persecutions  and  oppressions  already  mmtirwiirffj 
celebrates  the  felicity  of  these  tunes  in  the  {aUkmiag 
words  ?— *^  From  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  King,  to  the  beginning  of  the  long  par- 
liament, (twelve  years)  all  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
enjoyed  the  greatest  calm,  and  fullest  measore  of  feUdtf 
that  any  people  have  been  blessed  with,  to  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  all  other  parts  of  Christendom.  The  court 
was  in  great  plenty,  or  rather  excess  and  luxury;  the 
country  rich  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  its  own  wealth ; 
the  church  flourished  with  learned  and  extraordinary  men; 
and  the  protestant  religion  was  more  advanced  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
Chillingworth,  than  it  had  been  since  the  reformation. 
Trade  increased  to  that  degree,  that  we  were  the  exchange 
of  Christendom.  The  reputation  of  the  greatness  and 
power  of  the  King  with  foreign  princes  was  mueh  more 
than  any  of  his  progenitors.  And  all  these  blessit^gs,  were 
enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  a  King  of  the  most  harmless 
disposition,  the  most  exemplary  piety,  and  the  greatest 
sobriety,  chastity,  and  mercy,  that  any  prince'  had  been  en- 
dowed with,  and  who  might  have  said  that  whidi  Pericles 
was  proud  of  upon  his  death-bed,  concerning  his  ptrigtnsi 
*'  That  no  Englishman  had  worn  a  mourning  gown  through 
his  occasion.'' 

Not  a  line  of  this  panegyric  will  bear  examination. 
When  his  lordship  says,  "  That  no  people  in  any  age  had 
been  blessed  with  so  great  a  calm,  and  such  a  full  measure 
of  felicity  tor  twelve  years,"  he  seems  to  Imve  under- 
valued  the  long  and  pacific  reign  of  his  Majesty*s  royal 
bther,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Messed.  Bat 
where  was  the  liberty  or  safety  of  the  subject,  when 
magna  charia  and  the  petition  of  right,  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  gulph  of  arbitrary  power  ?  and  the  sutute  laws  of 
die  land  were  exchanged  for  a  rule  of  government  depend- 
ing upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown  ?  If  the  court 
was  in  excess  and  luxury,  it  was  with  the  plunder  ot  the 
people,  arising  from  illegal  taxes.  'Hie  country  was  so 
ftr  from  growing   rich  and  wealthy,  that  it    was  every 
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year  Amkikig*  off  h9  inliabitMii  and  mbrtaaffe^  as  apf^ais 
by  Us  Majesty's    proelainatioBs,  fbfMdding  any   of   his 
Qttbjects  to  transput  themselves  and  tlieir  tflfccts^  wttbout 
his  special  Ucence,      Was  it  possible  that  trade  could 
flourish^  when  ahnost  everjr  braneh  of  it  was  engrossed^ 
and  sold  by  the  crown  for  large  suriis  of  mone^  Md  wlien 
the  property  Of  the    subject  was  so  preeariovs  that  the 
King  might  call  for  it  upon  any  occasion^  and  in  case  of 
refusal  ruin  the  proprietor  by  exorbitant  fines  and  imprison- 
ment ?   Did  no  Englishman  -^^  wear  a  mourning  gown  in 
these  times^'*  when  the  Seldens^  the  HoUis's^  the  Elliots, 
the  Strouds,  the  Hobarts,  the  Valentines,  the  Coritons,  and 
other  patriots,  were  taken  out  of  the  parliament-house,  and 
shut  up  for  many  years  in  close  prisons,  and  where  some 
of  them  perished  ?    How  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  punished  with  exorbitant  fines  in  the  Star-chamber  ? 
How  many  hundred  ministers  and  others  were  ruined  in 
the  high  commission,  or  forced  from  their  native  country 
into  banishment,  contrary  to  law  ?  The  gaob  in  the  several 
counties  were  never  free  from  state  or  church  prisoners 
during  the  past  twelve  years  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  yet 
it  seems  no  Englisman  wore  a  mourning  gown  through  his 
occasion  ?  It  is  possible  to  believe,  that  the  reputation  of 
the  greatness  and  power  of  Charles  the  first,  with  foreign 
princes,  (however  harmless,  pioiis,  sober,  chaste  and  merci- 
ful he  might  be)  was  equal  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
Henry  the  eighth  ?  What  service  did  he  do  by  his  arms  or 
counsels  for  the  protestant  religion,  or  for  the  liberties  or 
tranquillity  of  Europe  ?   When  his  Majesty's  afiairs  were  in 
the  greatest  distress,  what  credit  had  he  abroad  ?   Or  where 
was  the  foreign  prince,  except  his  own  son  in  law,  that 
would  lend  him  either  men  or  money  ?    If  the  protestant 
religion  was  advanced  in  speculation  by   the  writings  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  Chillingworth ;   is  it  not  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  Roman  catholics  were  prodigiously  incivased 
in  numbers,  reputation  and  influence  ?     Upon  the  whole^ 
the  people  of  England  were  so  &r  from  '^  enjojring  a  full 
measure  of  felicity,"  that  they  groaned  under  a  yoke  of  the 
heaviest  oppression,  and  were  prepared  to  lay  hold  of  any 
opp«rtuni^  to  assert  their  liberties;  sa  tl^t  to  make  hi^ 
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^'s  repretentatioD  of  tbe  dmei  eombteiit  widi  tniA» 
or  with  his  own  behaviour  in  the  hfyiminy  oC  the  loi^  pir- 
liament,  one  u  almost  teiii|iled  to  suspeet  it  must  haie 
received  some  amendiaeAU  or  colouringi  boat  the  haadi 
of  his  editors-  This  was  the  state*  of  abirs  at  the  end  of 
the  pacific  part  of  this  reign,  andfowards  to  the  b^ginnini 
of  the  long  parliament* 
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Scots  Liiurgy. — The  Tunmlts  occasioned  by  the  impost^ 
turn  of  it^-^Protest  agamsts  it. — Bond  of  dtfence.-^ 
General  Assembly  at  Olasgow^^The  Lord  Commis- 
sioner dissolves  them.-^lhey  continue  Sitttng.^-^Pre' 
parations  of  the  English  Court  against  them. — J^^ 
Scots  War. — Proceedings  of  the  High  Commission.-^ 
Puritan  Ministers  remove  to  New-England. — Others 
remove  to  Holland. — T%e  King  marches  against  the 
Scots. — General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh^ — Scots  Par- 
liament. — The  English  encourage  the  Scots. — The 
King  raises  Money  by  Prerogative^— Mutinous  dis- 
position  of  the  People^ — Proceedings  of  the  Convoca-^ 
tion. — ^BT  CMTERA  Ooth^ — Second  Scots  War. — Sad 
condition  of  the  Court  at  the  catting  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament.— Death  of  Dr.  Neile,  Archbishop  pf  York. 

inrE  are  now  entering  upon  a  scene  of  calamity  which 
^^  opened  in  the  north,  and  in  a  few  years,  like  a 
rising  tempest,  overspread  both  kingdoms,  and  involved 
them  in  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  If  Laud  could  have 
been  content  with  being  metropolitan  of  the  Church  of 
England  alone,  he  might  have  gone  to  his  grave  in  peace, 
but  grasping  at  the  jurisdiction  of  another  church  flkinded 
upon  different  principles,  he  pulled  down  both  upon  his 
head  and  was  buried  in  the  ruins. 

We  have  mentioned  the  preposterous  publishing  the 
Scots  jbook  of  canons  a  year  before  ikeix  Utuigy^  which 
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v.as  nut  finished  till  October,  1636.  His  Majesty's  dengns 
in  compiling  it  were  to  cuib  such  of  his  subjects  in  Scot- 
land as  were  inclined  to  puritanism,  uid  that  the  KomaD 
party  might  not  upbraid  us  with  any  material  diflerences : 
and  yet  it  was  su  far  distinct,  that  it  might  be  truly  reputed 
a  lKX>k  of  that  church's  composing. 

The  compilers  of  this  Uuugy  were  chiefly  Dr.  Weder- 
burne,  a  Scots  divine,  beneficed  in  En^and,  but  joum 
Bishop  of  Ounblain ;  and  Dr.  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Hosse* 
'riieir  instructions  frooi  England  were,  to  keep  such  catho- 
lic saint.s  in  their  calendar  as  were  in  the  English^  and 
that  such  new  saints  as  were  athled  should  be  the  most  i^ 
proved,  but  in  no  case  to  omit  St.  Gcoige  and  St.  Patrick ; 
that  in  the  hook  of  orders^  those  imrds  in  the  English  book 
be  not  changed^  *'  Receive  ye  the  Hdj  Ghost  :*'  and  that 
lessons  out  of  the  apocrypha  be  inserted;  besides  these,  the 
word  presbyter  was  inserted  imttead  of  priest;  and  the 
1%'atcr  in  the  font  for  baptism  was  to  be  consecrated.  There 
was  a  benediction  or  thanksgiving  for  departed  saints; 
some  passages  in  the  communion  were  altered  in  fiiToor  of 
the  real  presence ;  the  rubrics  contained  instructions  to  the 
people,  when  to  stand  and  when  to  sit  or  kneel;  to  all 
which  the  Scots  had  hitherto  been  strangers.  The  main 
parts  of  the  liturgy  were  the  same  with  the  English,  and  it 
was  revised,  corrected,  and  altered  by  ArchUshop  Laud, 
and  Bishop  Wren. 

The    liturgy  thus  modelled,    was  sent  into  Scotland, 
witli  a  royal  proclamation,  commanding  all  lus  Majesty's 
subjects  of  that  kingdom  to  receive  it  with  reverence,  "  As 
the  only  form   his  Majesty  thinks   fit   to  be   used  in  tfalt 
kirk,"   without  .so  much  as  laying  it  before  a  convbcatioiit 
synod,  general  assembly,  or  parliament  of  that  nation.    It 
was  apix)inted  to  be    read  first  on  Easter  Sunday,   16S7> 
against  which  time  all  parishes  were  to  be  provided  i^vith 
two  books  at  least ;  but  the  outcries  of  the  people  against 
It  were   so  vehement,   that  it  was   thought  adviseable  to 
delay  it,  that  the  Lords  of  the  session  might  see  the  suc- 
cess of  it  before  the  end  of  the  term,  in  order  to  report  in 
their  several  counties  the  peaceable  receiving  the  book  at 
Edinburgh  and  parts   adjacent.      The   Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  with  some  of  his  more  prudent  brethren,  ibrv- 
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seeing  the  disorders  that  would  arise,  advised  the  deferring 
it  yet  longer,  but  Laud  was  so  sanguine  of  success,  tliat  he 
procured  a  warrant  from  the  King,  commanding  the  Scots 
Bishops  to  go  forward  at  all  events,  threatening  that  if  they 
moved  heavily,  or  threw  io  unnecessary  delays,  the  King 
would  remove  them,  and  fill  their  sees  with  church-men  of 
more  zeal  and  resolution. 

In  obedience  therefore  to  the  royal  command,  notice 
havii^  been  given  in  all  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh,  that 
the  Sunday  following,  the  new  service  book  would  be  read 
in  all  the  diurches,  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  people  at 
St.  Giles's,  where  both  the  Archbishops  and  divers  Bishq>s, 
together  with  the  Lords  of  the  session,  the  magbtiates  of 
Edinbuighy  and  many  of  the  council  were  assembled ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  dean  began  to  read,  the  service  was  inter- 
rupted by  clapping  of  hands,  and  an  hideous  noise  among 
$he  meaner  sort  of  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  ; 
lidiich  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  observing^  stept  into  tlie 
pulpit  and  endeavoured  to  quiet  them,  but  the  disturbance 
increasing,  a  stool  was  thrown  towards  the  desk;  upon 
which  the  provost  and  bailifis  of  the  city  came  from  their 
places,  and  with  much  difficulty  thrust  out  the  populace 
aad  abut  the  church  doors ;  fret  such  were  the  damoMTS 
from  without,  nqpplng  at  the  doors,  and  throwing  stones  at 
the  windows,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  dean  went 
throiigh  with  the  service ;  and  when  be  and  the  Bishop 
came  out  of  the  church  in  their  habits,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob  who  followed  them, 
crying  out  pull  them  do^vn,  a  pope,  a  pope,  anti-cbrist,  &c. 

Between  the  two  sermons  the  {mi^trates  took  proper 
measures  for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  afternoon^  but  a^er 
evening  prayer  the  tumult  was  greater  than  in  the  morn- 
ing; for  the  Earl  of  Roxborough  returning  to  his  lodg- 
ings with  the  Bishop  in  his  coach,  was  so  pelted  with 
atones  and  pressed  upon  by  the  multitude,  tliat  both  were 
in  danger  of  their  lives.  The  clergy  who  read  the  liturgy 
in  the  other  churches  met  with  the  like  usage,  insomuch 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar,  though  it  did  not  yet 
appear  that  any  besides  the  meaner  people  were  con- 
cerned in  it ;  however  the  Ix>rds  of  the  council  thought 
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pfoper  to  dispense  with  rcadiiig  Ae  scnriee  not  Saakj^ 
till  their  express  returned  from  Engfamd  widi  liiidia 
iDstnictionsy  which  Laud  £spttdied  with  all  expcSoaOf 
telliufc  them,  '*  It  was  the  Kiag's  finn  resointiaii  that  thej 
should  go  OD  with  their  woik  ;*  and  !**■— "«y  them  h^gUj 
for  suspending  it.  Among  the  miiuitm  irfio  oppoMd 
reading  the  liturgy  were  Air.  Ramaayy  Mr.  Bnlloclr,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Bfr.  Biwee,  who  -were 
cLargi-d  with  letters  of  honing  for  dieir  dSacbedieni^ 
But  thoy  stood  by  what  they  had  dene,  and  gave  such  rea- 
sons for  their  conduct  as  were  of  weight  with  the  council, 
but  they  durst  not  shew  favour  to  the  prisoners  mthout 
alluwance  from  England,  which  could  not  be  obtained; 
the  zealous  Archbishop  stopping  his  ean  against  all  gentlt 
methods  of  accommodntion,  hoping  to  bear  down  all  oppo- 
sition with  tiie  royal  authority. 

While  the  country  people  were  busy  at  barmi,  things 
were  pretty  quiet,  but  when  that  was  over  they  came  to 
Edinburgh    in  great  numbers    and    raised    new  disturb- 
ances, upon  which  the  council   issued  out  three  procla- 
mations ;   one  for  the  people  that  came  out  of  the  country 
to  return  home;   a  second  for  remo^g   the  session  or 
term     from   Edinburgh  to  Linlithgow ;    and  a    third  ftr 
calling  in   and  bnming  a  seditious  pamphlet,  called,  "  A 
discourse  against  the  English  popish  ceremonies,  obtruded 
on  the  kirk  of  Scotland."    These  proclamations   inflamed 
the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  very  next  day,  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway  would   have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  mob  as  he  was  going  to  the  council-house,  iif  he  had 
not  been  rescued :   but  missing  of  his  lordship  they  beset 
the    council-house,    and   threatened    to    break  <^pen  the 
door;  in  so  much   that  the   lords   were  obliged  to  send 
for  some  of  the  popular  nobility  in  town  to  their  reUef; 
however  the  people  would  not  disperse,  till  the  council  had 
promised  to  join  with  the  other  lords  in   petitioning  the 
King  against  the  service  book,  and  to  restore  the  silenced 
ministers. 

Soon  after  this,  two  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  council  against  the  lituigy  and 
canons,  which  were  immediately  transmitted  to  the  King^ 
who,  instead  of  returning  a  soft  answer,  ordered  a  pro- 
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clamatioQ  to  be  published  from  Sterlings  against  tl>e  late 
disorderly  tumults^  in  wbicfa,  after  having  declared  his 
abhorrence  of  all  superstition  and  popery,  he  expressed 
his  displeasure  against  the  petiticmers ;  and  to  prevent 
any  fcnher  riots  his  Majesty  order  the  session  to  be 
vemoved  from  Linlithgow  to  Sterling,  .with  a  strict  in- 
junction that  no  stranger  should  resort  thither  without 
special  licence.  His  Majesty  also  forbad  all  assemblies 
or  convocations  of  people  to  frame  or  sign  petitions 
upon  pain  of  high  treason^  and  yet  declared  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  not  shut  his  ears  against  them,  if 
neither  the  form  or  matter  were  prejudicial  to  hb  royal 
authority.  Upon  publishing  this  proclamation,  sundry 
noblemen,  barons,  ministers,  and  burghers,  met  together, 
and  signed  a  protest,  in  which  they  assert  their  right 
to  petition  the  King;  and  having  declared  themselves 
in  strong  terms  against  the  power  of  the  Bishops,  they 
solemnly  affirm  that  all  their  proceedings  in  this  affitir 
have  no  other  tendency  but  the  preservation  of  the  true 
reformed  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  council  being  apprdiensive  •of  danger  tram 
these  large  assemblies  and  combinations  of  people,  a- 
greed  that  if  they  would  return  peaceably  to  their  houses, 
they  might  appoint  some  of  their  number  of  all  ranks 
tuid  orders  to  represent  the  rest,  till  his  Majest/s  plea- 
sure concerning  their  protest  should  be  further  known. 
Accordingly  four  tables,  as  they  were  called,  were 
erected  at  Edinburgh:  one  of  the  nobility,  another  of 
the  gentry,  a  third  of  the  boroughs,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  ministers.  These  prepared  and  digested  matters  for 
the  general  table,  forn^d  of  commissioners,  from  the 
other  four,  where  the  last  and  binding  resolutions  were 
taken.  One  of  the  first  things  concluded  upon  by  the 
tables,  was  the  renewing  their  confession  of  faith  and 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  subscribed  by  King 
James  and  his  household ;  and  by  the  whole  Scots  nation. 
To  this  covenant  was  now  added  a  narrative  of  sundry 
acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  reformed  religion  had 
been  ratified  since  that  time,  with  an  admonition,  wherein 
the  late    innovations    were   renounced,  and    a    band  of 
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Mcnce  of  tlie    IDicran   of 
Bunutmiop  <A  jostke 
tftcr  recitine   the    Kinr  i 

the  bte  inri'/vvtions  broaght  iato  tke  kirii  to  he 
trmrv  to  tbe  doctrixke  and  dbcUne  flf  k.  aal 
to  their  coveiiftiK,  and  thcfcfBK  ikqf  «iB  ftriner  the 
pmcticc  of  them  till  they  aie  tried,  aai  iBewfJ  im  a 
free  assetny r,  and  in  pariiaaKOt ;  aal  aot  «al^  si^  bat 
rhev  promise  to  resist  all  theK  cmm  aad  cumiylhiM 
to  the  vtmoftt  of  their  power.  They  dwa  fwiiire  and 
swear  orrr  afndiiy  to  defend  the  Kii^a  penoo  and  an- 
thoritj  in  the  preserratioo  of  the  tnic  religkMi,  law%  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  assist  and  stand  b^ 
one  another  at  all  adventures,  wkhont  mKiii^  theai- 
selres  to  be  divided  bv  anv  iHiirraimt  or  ttnar  bom 
this  blessed  and  loyal  conjiuKtion,  and  whhoat  being 
afraid  of  the  odious  aspersions  of  irbeUion  or  combi- 
nation, m'hich  their  adversaries  may  cast  ipm  thcBii» 
And  condvde  with  calling  the  sfturhcr  of  hearts  to 
witness  to  their  sincerity,  as  they  shall  answer  it  to 
Christ  in  the  day  of  account,  and  under  pain  of  the 
loss  of  all  lionours  and  respect  in  this  worl4  tod  ciod's 
everlasting  wrath  in  the  next.  All  this  was  sworn  to  and 
bubscribed  with  great  seriousness  and  devotion,  fint  at 
Edinburgh,  and  aftemards  in  the  several  counties  and 
shires,  where  it  was  received  by  the  common  people 
as  a  sacred  oracle,  and  subscribed  by  all  who  weie  thoi^t 
to  have  any  zeal  for  the  protestant  reUgioD,  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  The  privy  coonseOors,  the 
judges,  the  bishops,  and  the  friends  of  arbitimry  power, 
were  the  principal  persons  who  refused.  The  Universities 
of  St,  Andrews  and  Aberdeen  were  said  to  oppose  it,  and 
these  of  Cilasgow  did  not  subscribe  without  some  limita- 
tions. 

Tlicrc  cannot  l)e  a  more  solemn  and  awful  engage* 
mcnt  to  (fod,  and  each  other  than  tliis !  Wiat  the  rea- 
sons were  that  induced  King  James,  and  the  whole  Scots 
nation,  to  enter  into  it  in  1580,  and  1590,  arc  not  ne- 
cessary to  be  determined;  but  certainly  such  a  com- 
bination of  subjects,  without  the  consent  of  their  so- 
vereign, in   a  well  settled  government   is  uAwanaiitable, 
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especially  when  it  is  confirmed  with  an  oath,  as  no  oath 
ought  to  be  administered  but  by  commission  finom  the 
chief  magistrate.'  The  only  foundation  therefore  upon 
which  this  covenant  can  be  vindicated  is,  that  the  Scots 
apprehended  their  legal  church  establishment  had  been 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  King's  assuming  the  supremacy^  by 
his  erecting  an  high  commissioui  and  by  his  imposii^  upon 
tliem  a  btok  of  canons  and  liturgy,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment or  general  ass^nbly. 

The  council  sent  advice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
covenanters  from  time  to  time,  and  acquainted  hb  Ma- 
jesty, that  the  cause  of  all  the  commotions  was  the  fear 
of  innovations  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  kirk, 
by  introducing  the  liturgy,  canons,  and  high  commbsion ; 
that  it  was  therefore  their  bumble  opinion,  that  the  read- 
ing the  service  book  should  not  be  urged  at  present. 
Upon  thb  the  King  sent  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  hb  high 
commissioner,  into  Scotland,  widi  instructions  to  consent 
to  the  suspending  the  use  of  the  service  book  for  the  present, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  dissolve  the  tables,  and  to  require 
tlie  covenant  to  be  delivered  up  within  six  weeks.  His 
Majesty  adds,  ^^  That  if  there  be  not  sufficient  strength  in  the 
kingdom  to  oblige  the  covenanters  to  return  to  their  duty^ 
he  will  come  in  person  £rom  England  at  the  head  of  a 
sufficient  power  to  force  then;"  and  in  the  mean  time, 
the  Maflrquis  is  empowered  to  use  aii  hostile  acts  against 
them  as  a  rebellious  people. 

Upon  the  Marqius's  arrival  at  Holyrood-houae,  he  was 
welcomed  by  great  numbers  of  tlie  coveaantons  of  all 
imcdcs  and  qualities,  in  hopes  that  he  would  call  a  general 
assembly  and  a  free  parliament ;  but  whea  he  told  them 
thb  was  not  in  his  instructions,  ikey  went  hoiae  full  of 
resentments.  The  people  luiiled  ^  the  organ  loft  ia 
the  chwch,  and  admonished  the  Marqius  not  to  read  the 
liturgy.  The  ininbters  cautioAed  their  hearers  agttnst 
consenting  to  ensnaring  propositions;  and  a  letter  was 
aeat  to  the  Marqais  and  council  exhorting  them  lio  $ul>- 
scrB>e  the  covenant.  Hb.  lordship  stot  advice  of  these- 
things  to  court,  and  moved  hb  Majesty  eithet  to  ykld  to 
the  people  or  hasten  hb  arms.  The  King  replied,  that 
he  wouM  rather  die  than  yield  «o  their  waperimmt  wd 
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iammable  demamds ;  but  idmhtdl  of  dK  Mmpii's  lir- 


tering  them  to  gmin  time,  prorided  he  fid  not 
to  the  calliog  a  genciml  asieaiUf  or  |iMli—wm,  vnlcsi 
they  gave  up  the  covenant.  When  thb  was  knoinii,  both 
ministers  and  people  declared  widi  one  Toiee,  dutt  they 
would  as  soon  renounce  their  hapriam^  as  tfadr  oovemuity 
but  withal  avowed  their  duty  and  alk^^aiioe  to  the  tSog, 
and  their  resolutions  to  stand  by  his  BIqesCyy  in  defieoce 
<xf  the  true  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  die  kingdom. 
The  Marquis  not  being  able  to  make  any  impresakm  on 
the  covenantors,  returned  to  England  widi  an  account  of 
the  melancholy  sute  of  aflbirs  in  that  kingdom,  which 
surprised  the  English  court,  and  reflected  some  disgrace 
upon  the  Archbbhop,  for  as  his  grace  was  goii^  to  coun- 
cil, Archibald  the  King's  jester  said  to  him.  Wheals  fnUe 
now  ?  Does  not  your  grace  hear  the  news  from  Striveting 
about  the  liturgy  ?  His  grace  complaining  of  this  usage  to 
die  council,  Archibald  was  ordered  to  be  disdiarged  the 
_'s  service. 

After  some  time  Hamilton  was  sent  back  with  in> 
structions  to  revoke  the  liturgy,  the  canons,  the  high 
commission,  and  the  five  articles  of  Perth;  and  with 
authority  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith  of  1580^ 
with  the  band  thereunto  annexed,  and  to  take  orders  that 
all  his  Majesty's  subjects  subscribed  the  same.  He  might 
also  promise  the  calling  a  general  assembly  and  parlia- 
ment within  a  competent  time,  but  was  to  endeavour  to 
exclude  the  laity  from  the  assembly.  The  design  of 
subscribing  the  band  of  the  old  covenant  was  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  episcopacy,  because  that  band  obliges 
them  to  maintain  the  religion  at  that  time  professed, 
which  the  King  would  interpret  of  prelatical  government, 
as  being  not  then  legally  discharged  by  parliament,  and 
because  it  contained  no  promise  of  mutual  defence  and 
assistance  against  all  persons  whatsoever,  which  might  in- 
clude the  King  himself.  However  the  covenanters  did  not 
think  fit  to  subscribe  over  again,  and  therefore  only  thanked 
the  King  for  discharging  the  liturgy,  the  canons,  and  high 
commission: 

At  length  the  Marquis  published  a  proclamation  for 
a  general  assembly  to  meet  at  GUsgow.    The  choice  of 
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members  went  every  where  in  favour  of  the  covenanters. 
Mr.  Henderson  one  of  the  silenced  ministers  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Mr.  Johnston  clerk  register;  but  the  Bishops 
presented  a  declinator,  <^  Declaring  the  assembly  to  be  un- 
lawful, and  the  members  of  it  not  qualified  to  represent  the 
clergy  of  the  nation/'. 

Their  declinator  being  read,  was  unanimously  rejected^ 
and  a  committee  appointed   to  draw  up  an  answer.    In 
the  mean    time    the  assembly  was    busy  in    examining 
electioi^,  in  which  the  covenanters  carried  every   thing 
before  them;    the   Marquis  therefore  despairing  of  any 
good  issue,   detennined  according  to  hb  instructions,  to 
dissolve  thcni ;   and  accordingly  went  to  the  great  church 
where  they   sat,  and  read  over  his  Majesty's  concessions ; 
as,     1.  That   his   Majesty   was  willing    to  discharge  the 
service   book,  and  the  book  of  canons.      2.  To  dissolve 
the  high  commission.    3.  That  the  articles  of  Perth  should 
not   be  urged.    4.  That   no  oath  should  be  required  of 
any  minister  at  his  entrance  into  the  ministry,  but  what  is 
required  by  act  of  parliament.      5.  That  for  the  future 
there  should  be  general  assemblies  as  often  as  the  a&irs 
of  the  kirk  shall  require ;  and  that  the  Bbh<qis  should  be 
censurable  by  the  assembly,  according  to  their  merits.    6. 
That  the  confession  of  faith  of  1580,  should  be  subscribed 
by  all  his  Majesty's  subjects    of  Scotland.     Tlese,    al- 
tibough  very  considerable  abatements,   did  not  reach  the 
requirements    of   the    covenanters,  which   were  the   dis* 
solution  of  the  order  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  the  above* 
mentioned  grievances  by  a  statute-law.    Tie  Marqius  went 
on  and  in  a  long  speech  declaimed   against  Lay*Elders^ 
and  advised  them  to  break  up  and  choose  another  assem* 
bly  of  clergymen  only;    but  his  motion  striking  at  the 
very  being    and  lawfidness  of  their  present  constitution, 
was  unanimously  rejected.    Whereupon  the  Marquis  dis- 
solved them,  after  they  ha^  sat  only  seven  days ;   forbid* 
ding  them  to  continue  their  sessions  upon  pain  of  high 
treason. 

But  the  assembly  instead  of  submitting  to  the  royal 
command  continued  sitting,  and  the  veiy  next  day  pub« 
lished  a  protestation  to  justify  their  proceedings.  Laud 
was  vexed  at  these  bold  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  and 
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thought  of  nothing  but  dispersing  them  by  anus.  I  am  as 
aony,  he  says,  to  the  Marqui:^  of  Hamilton,  as  your  grace 
can  be^  that  the  King's  preparations  cuu  make  no  more 
baste.  1  hope  you  think  I  have  called  upon  his  Majesty, 
and  by  his  command  upon  some  others,  to  hasten  all  that 
may  be,  and  more  than  this  I  cannot  do ;  I  have  done,  and 
do  daily  call  upon  his  Majesty  for  his  preparations ;  he 
protests  he  makes  all  the  liaste  he  can,  and  1  believe  liim  ; 
but  the  jealousies  of  giving  the  covenanters  umbrage  too 
soon  have  made  preparations  here  so  late. 

The  assembly  according  to  their  resolution,  continued 
sitting  several  weeks,  till  they  had  passed  the  following 
acts  : — an  act  for  disannulling  six  late  assemblies  therein 
mentioned,  with  the  reasons ; — an  act  for  abjuring  and  abo- 
lishing episcopacy  ;—^-an  act  for  condemning  the  five 
articles  of  Perth ; — an  act  for  condemning  the  ser\ice 
book,  book  of  canons,  book  of  ordination,  and  the  high 
commission; — an  act  condemning  archdeacons,  chapters, 
and  preaching  deacons;— an  act  for  restoring  presbyteries, 
provincial  and  natioruil  assemblies,  to  their  constitution 
of  ministers  and  elders,  and  to  their  ]iower  and  jurisdic- 
tion contained  in  the  l>ook  of  policy ;  with  many  others 
of  the  like  nature.  They  then  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition  against  the  Bishops ;  eight  of  whom  were 
excommunicated:  four  excluded  from  tlie  niinijtterial 
function,  and  two  only  allowed  to  othciate  as  pastors  or 
presbyters.  Upon  this  Dr.  Spotswood,  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  Ijord  high  clumcellor  of  ScoJanci,  retired  to 
Jjondou,  wlK*rc  ht»  died  the  next  year.  Mojit  of  his  bre- 
tiircii  the  Bishops  took  the  same  nieihod,  only  four  re- 
mained in  the  country,  three  of  whom  renounced  their 
episcopal  orders,  but  the  fourth  kept  his  ground  and 
weathered  the  storm.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the 
assembly  drew  up  a  letter  to  the  King,  complaining  of  his 
Majesty's  commissioner,  who  had  proclaimed  them  t>raitors, 
and  forbid  the  people  to  pay  any  regard  to  their  acts; 
and  praying  the  King  to  look  uixmi  them  still  as  his  good 
and  faithful  subjects.  They  also  published  another  de- 
claration to  the  good  people  of  lingland,  in  vindication 
of  their  proceedings,  which  his  Majesty  took  care  to 
suppress,  and  issued  out  a  proclamation  against  the  sedi- 
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tious  behaviour  of  the  covenanters^  which  he  commanded  to 
be  read  in  all  the  churches  in  England. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  these  warm  proceedings 
must  issue  in  a  war,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  his  Majesty  consulted  with  none  but  the'  declared 
enemies  of  their  kirk.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January  the 
King  published  his  resolution  to  go  in  person  against  the 
Scots  Covenanters  at  the  head  of  an  army }  for  this  purpose 
the  nobility  were  stimmoned  to  attend  his  Majesty,  and  all 
tlie  wheels  of  the  prerogative  were  put  in  motion  to  raise 
men  and  money.  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Wells,  in  his 
letter  to  his  clergy,  calls  it  a  war  for  the  support  o^ 
episcopacy,  that  they  should  therefore  stir  up  their 
clergy  to  a  liberal  contribution  after  the  rate  of  three 
shillings  and  tcn-pencc  in  the  pound,  according  to  thC 
valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  King's  books.  The 
Archbishop  also  wrote  tb  his  c6mmissary  Sir  J.  Lamb, 
for  a  contribution  in  the  civil  courts  of  Doctors'-Ck)mmons, 
requiring  him  to  send  the  names  of  such  as  refused  to 
himself  at  Lambeth.  l%e  Queen  and  her  friends  under- 
took for  the  Roman  calfholics :  the  courtiers  and  the 
country  gentlemen  were  applied  to,  to  lend  money  .upon 
this  occasion,  which  the  former  readily  complied  with^ 
but  of  the  latter  fotty  only  contributed  together  ^about 
fourteen  hundred  pounds.  With  these  and  some  other 
assistances,  the  King  fitted  but  a  fleet  of  sixteen  men  of  war, 
and  raised  a  splencUd  army  of  twftity-one  thousand  horse 
and  foot. 

The  Scots  being  informed  of  the  preparations  that 
were  making  against  them  in  Englan^i  secured  the  im- 
portant castles  of  Edinburgh,  Dumbritton,  and  Frith  j^ 
and  raised  an  army  of  such  volunteers  as  had  the  causie 
6f  the  kirk  at  heart,  and  were  detenmned  to  sacrifice 
tlieir  lives  in  defence  of  it;  they  sent  for  their  old  general 
Lesley  from  Germany,  who  upon  this  occasion  quitted 
the  Emperor's  service,  and  brought  over  with  him  severat 
experienced  officers.  But  their  greatest  distress  was  the 
want  of  fire  armis,  ammunition,  and  money,  there  not 
being  above  three  thousand  arms  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
kingdom;  and  having  no  money,' their  soldiers  naade  such 
a  ragged  appearance,  that  when  the  King'  saw  them  he 
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sftidy  they  would  ceruinly  fight  the  Eo^BA  if  it  were  oaif 
to  get  their  fine  clothes.  But  the  lucceei  of  diis  wv  wiD 
bll  within  the  compess  of  the  nest  jeer/ 

The  ttar*€luunber  and  high 
their  opprcnioDi,  as  if  thqr  wen 
tioDs  ftom  the  storm  that  was  girtifiim  in  die  liorth. 
Many  ministers  were  suqiended  and  ahnt  iqp  in  pdaon. 
llr.  Brewer,  a  baptist  preacher,  Ikj  in  prison  |boiteeii 
years;  Mr.  Foodey,  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fidds,  was 
eonfined  in  a  chamber  in  the  Gate-house  for  twenty 
months,  without  pen,  ink  or  paper,  or  the  access  of  any 
firiends,  even  in  his  extreme  sickness ;  and  all  this  without 
knowing  his  crime  or  so  much  as  guessing  at  it.  Great 
numbers  of  puritans  continued  to  flodi  into  Neur- 
En^l^and,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitkm  of  the  council 
last  year,  insomuch  that  the  Massachusets-Bay  began  to 
be  too  straight  for  them ;  in  the  latter  end  of  1636,  about 
one  hundred  families  travelled  iiirther  into  the  country, 
and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Connecticut,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  at  their  head ;  another  detadunent 
went  from  Dorchester;  a  third  firom  Waler-Town;  and 
a  fourth  from  Roxbury :  and  built  the  towns  of  Hertford^ 
Windsor,  Wethersfield  and  Springfield  in  that  cdbny* 
Next  year  the  passengers  from  England  were  so  numerous 
that  they  projected  a  new  settlement  on  the  south-west 
part  of  Connecticut  river,  in  a  huge  bay  near  the  confines 
of  New- York:  the  leaders  of  this  colony  were  T.  Eaton, 
Esq.  and  Mr.  Davenport,  who  came  from  England  with  a 
large  retinue  of  acquaintance  and  followers ;  they  spiead 
along  the  coast,  and  first  built  the  town  of  New-Haven, 
which  gives  name  to  the  colony;  and  after  some  time  the 
towns  of  Guilford,  Milford,  Stamford,  Brentford,  &c.  Not- 
withstanding these  detachments,  the  Massachusets-bayhad 
such  frequent  recruits  from  England,  that  they  were  con- 
tinually building  new  towns  or  enlarging  their  settlements 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  divines  who  went  over  this  summer,  was 
Mr.  E.  Rogers,  some  time  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  F. 
Barrington,  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  in  Elssex,  and  after- 
Wards  vicar  of  Rowley,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  continued  a 
successful  preacher  to  a  numerous  congregatk>n,  almost 
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ill 


twenty  yean;    the  Archbishop  of  that  diocese,   being  a^ 
moderate  divine^  permitted  the  use  of  those  lectures  or 
prophesyingB  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  put  down  j  th« 
ministers  within  certain  districts  had  their  monthly  exer- 
cises, in  which  one  or  two  preached  and  others  prayed  be- 
fore a  numerous  and  attentive  audience.    One  of  the  hearen 
that  bore  an  ill-will  to  the  exercises,  told   the  Archbishop 
that  the   ministers  prayed    against  him;    but   his  grace 
instead  of  giving  credit  to  the  infonner,  answered  with  a 
smile,  that  he  could  hardly  believe  him,  because  those 
good  men  know,  says  he,  that  if  I  were  gone  to  heaven 
their  exercises    would  soon  be  put  down;   which    came 
to  pass  accordingly,  for  no  sooner  was  his  successor  in  his 
chair  but  he  put  a  period  to  them,  and  urged  subscription 
with  so^  much    severity,  that    many  of  the   clergy  were 
suspended  and  silenced ;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
having  no  further  prospect  of  usefulness  in  his  own  countiTy 
embarked  with  several  of  his  Yorkshire  friends  for  New<r 
England,  and  settled  at  a  place  which  he  called  Rowley. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  amidst  a  variety 
of  afflictions  till  1660,  when  he  died,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  S.  Newman^  author  of  the  concordance  that  beam  his 
name,  also  left  the  country  this  year.  He  was  minister  of  a 
small  living  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  but  the  severe  prosecu- 
tions of  the  spiritual  courts,  obliged  him  to  no  less  than 
seven  removals,  till  at  length  he  resolved  to  get  out  of  their 
reach  and  remove  with  his  friends  to  New-England.  He 
settled  at  Rehoboth  in  the  colony  of  New-Plymouth,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  hard  student,  a  lively 
preacher,  and  of  an  heavenly  conversation. 

Mr.  Chauncey,  educated  in  Cambridge,  and  greek 
lecturer  of  bis  own  college  in  that  University.  He  was 
afterwards  settled  at  Ware^  and  was  an  admired  and  usefiil 
preacher,  till  he  was  driven  from  thence  as  has  been 
related.  When  the  book  of  sports  was  published,  and 
the  drums  beat  about  the  town  to  sunmion  the  people  to 
their  dances  and  revels  on  the  Lord's  day  evening,  he 
preached  against  it,  for  which  he  was  suspended,  and 
soon  after  totally  silenced.    Few  suffered  more  fbr  noQ- 
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confemutj  fay  fines,  by  nnprisooMfltp 

than  Mr.  ChavDcey ;  at  length  he 

New^Ei^ghiid,  and  became  prcsideof  of 

in  Cambridge.   Here  be  continued  a  loost 

and  useful  gorernor,  till  he  died,  m  the  c%faty-aeoiNid 

of  bb  age ;  he  left  behind  him  six  soib,  tlie  ddert  of  iriuch 

was  Dr.  I.  Chauncey,  well  known  among  the  iw  uwiiwiniil 

ministers  of  London. 

I  pas^  over  the  lives  of  many  odier  dmnea  and  sub- 
stantial gentlemen,  who  left  their  country  for  the  pence 
of  their   consciences ;   but    it    desenres   paiticnlar  notice 
that  there  were  eight  sail  of  ships  at  once  this  spring  in 
the*   ri%*er  Tluunes,    bound   for    New-Englandl,  and    filled 
with  puritan  families,  among  whom  it  is  said  weie  QLiinaM 
Crom WKLL,  afterwards  protector  of  the  coflUEMSVwealth  of 
England,  and  Jouk  Ham  pdbn,  Esq.  but  the  conndl  bdng 
informed  of  their  design,  issued  out  an  order  against  thai 
departure.    And  to  prevcot  the  like  for  the   futore,  his 
Majesty  prohibited  ail  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  to  set 
fivth  any  ships  for  New-England  with  passengers,  without 
special  licence  from  the  privy-council.     When  the  puritans 
might    not    transport  themselves  to   New*-England,    they 
removed  with  their  families  iato  the  low  countries,  wtiere 
they  were  received  with  great  humanity  and  kindness.    The 
severe   pressing  of  the  ceremonies   made   the   people   in 
many  trading  towns    tremble   at  a  visitation;  but  when 
they  found  their  striving  in  vain ;  it  was  no  hard  matter  for 
their  ministers  to  persuade  them  to  transport  themselves 
into  foreign  parts  ;    <<  The  sun,**    said  they,  ^  Shines  as 
comfortably  in  other  places,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness 
much  brighter ;   it  is  better  to  go  and   dwell  in  Goshen, 
find   it   where  we   can,   than  tarry  in  the  midst  of  such 
Egyptian  bondage  as  is  among  us ;  the  sinftil  corruptions 
of  the  church  are  now  grown  so  general,  that  there  is  no 
place  free  from  the  contagion ;  therefore  go  out  of  her  my 
people,  and  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins."    And  hoeunto 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  Dutch,  who  chose  rather  to 
carry  their  manufoctures  home,  than  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  their  parish  churches,  as  by  the  Archbishop's  injunctions 
they  were  obliged. 

The  eyes  of  all  England  were  now  towardu  tbo  nortl^ 
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whither  the  King  went,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
araiy  raised  against  the  Scots ;  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
Essex  and  Holland,  commanding  under  his  Majesty.  The 
Scots  under  the  command  of  General  Lesley,  received 
them  upon  the  horders;  hut  when  the  two  armies  had 
faced  each  other  for  some  time,  the  King  perceiving  that 
his  protestant  nobility  and  soldiers  were .  not  hearty  in  his 
cause,  gave  way  to  a  treaty  at  the  petition  gf  the  Scots, 
which  ended  in  a  pacification,  by  which  all  points  of 
difference  were  referred  to  a  general  assembly  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh,  Aug.  12,  and  to  a  parliament  which  was  to 
meet  about  a  fortnight  after.  In  the  mean  time  both 
armies  were  to  be  disbanded,  the  Tablks  to  be  broke  up, 
and  no  meetings  held  except  such  as  are  warranted  by  act 
of  parliament.  Accordingly  the  King  dismissed  his  arrny^ 
but  with  very  disobliging  circumstances,  not  giving  the 
nobility  and  gentry  so  much  as  thanks  for  their  affection, 
loyalty,  and  personal  attendance,  which  they  resented  so 
highly,  that  few  or  none  of  them  appeared  upon  the  next 
simnmons;  the  Scots  delivered  back  the  King's  forts  and 
castles  imo  his  Majesty's  hands,  and  disbanded  the  soldiers, 
wisely  keeping  their  officers  in  pay  till  tliey  saw  the  effect  of 
the  pacification. 

The  general  assembly  met  at  Edinburgh  according  to 
the  treaty,  but  being  of  the  same  constitution  with  the 
last,  the  Bishops  presented  another  declinator  to  his 
Majesty's  commissioner,  and  yrcre  excused  giving  their 
attendance  by  express  letter  from  the  King,  his  Majesty 
in  his  instructions  to  his  commissioner  having  yielded 
them  the  point  of  lay-elders.  The  assembly  therefore 
without  any  opposition  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  that 
at  Glasgow,  which  was  of  very  dubious  authority.  They 
appointed  the  covenant  to  be  taken  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  explained  the  bond  of  mutual  defence  to  a 
consistency  with  their  late  conduct.  They  voted  away  the 
new  service  book,  the  book  of  canons,  the  five  articles  of 
Perth,  the  high  commission,  and  with  one  consent  de- 
termined, that  diocesan  episcopacy  was  unlawful  and  not 
to  be  allowed  in  their  kirk.  Which  the  commissioner 
did    not  apprehend   inconsistent  with  his  private  ipstnic* 
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lions  from  the  King.  It  is  evident  thit  his  Majesty's 
usage  ol  the  Scots  was  neither  fiank  nor  siiiceie ;  he  had 
no  design  to  abolish  episcopacy,  only  consented  to  sus- 
pend it,  because  he  was  told  that  the  Bishops  heiiig  one 
of  the  three  estates  of  parliament,  no  law  made  in  their 
absence  could  be  of  force,  much  less  an  act  ibr  abolishing 
their  whole  order,  after  the  had  entered  thcif  proteat  in 
form. 

The  Scots  parliament  met  Auf.  31,  and  having  fiiit 
subscribed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  the  King's 
c<msent,  they  confirmed  ail  the  acts  of  the  geneiiil  assem- 
bly, concluding  with  the  utter  e&tirpatioQ  of  episcopacy 
as  unlawful.    But  the   King  having  by  letter  to  his  com- 
missioner forbid  Ivim  to  consent  to  the  word  unlawful,   lest 
it  should  be  interpreted  absolutely,  though  it  seems  to 
have  a  reference  only  to  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  his  lordship 
prorogued  tlie  parliament,  fint  for  fourteen  days,  and  then 
by  the  King's  express  command  for  nine  months,  without 
ratifying  any  of  their  'acts.    The  Earl  of  Dumferliue,  and 
Lord  Loudon,  were  dispatched  to  Loodcm,  to  besecdi  his 
Majesty  to  consent    to  his  ratification;    but  they  were 
sent  back  with  a  reprimand  for  their  misbehaviour,   being 
hardly  admitted  into  the  King's  presence.    It  seems  too 
apparent,  that  his  Majesty  meant  little  or  nothing  by  his 
concessions  but  to  gain  time.     The  King  did  not  really 
intend  the  alteration  of  any  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  that  kingdom,  and  by  his  Majesty's  not  ratifying 
any  of  their  acts,  it  was  evident,  thai  the  English  court  had 
resumed  their  courage,  and  were  determined  once  more  to 
try  the  fortune  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  balance  the  declaration  of  the 
Scots  assembly.  Bishop  Hall,  at  the  request  of  Laud,  com* 
posed  a  treatise  on  the  divine  bioht  ov  bpiscopact. 
Tlie  Bishop's  book  was  altered  in  many  places,  contrary  to 
his  o^n  incUnations,  by  the  Archbishop,  and  particularly 
where  he  had  called  the  Pope  antichrist,  or  spoke  too 
favourably  of  the  morality  of  the  sabbath ;  and  said,  that 
presbytery  was  of  use,  where  episcopacy  could  not  be 
obtained.  Upon  the  whole,  his  lordship's  book  was  so 
modelled  by  his  metropolitan,  that  in  the  debate  h«neaftcr 
mentioned,  he  could  hardly  go  the  lengths  of  his  xmn  pa- 
formance. 
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The  Bbhops  stSl  kept  a  strict  hand  over  the  piuritans ; 
not  a  sermon  was  to  be  beard  on  the  distinguishing  pcnnts 
of  Calvinism  all  over  England.  In  some  dioceses  great 
complaints  were  made  of  puritan  justices  of  peace,  for 
being  too  strict  in  putting  the  laws  fai  execution  against  pro« 
fimieness.  At  Ashford>  in  Kent,  the  Archbishop  said  he 
must  have  recourse  to  the  statute  of  abjuration,  and  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  temporal  courts  to  reduce  the  separatists, 
the  censures  of  the  church  not  being  sufficient. 

The  resolution  of  the  English  coiut  to  renew  the  war 
with  Scotland,  was  owing  to  the  Lord  deputy  Wentworth^ 
whom  Laud  had  sent  for  from  Ireland  for  this  purpose. 
This  nobleman  fipom  being  an  eminent  patriot,  was  become 
a  petty  tyrant,  and  had  governed  Ireland  in  a  most  arbitrary 
and  sovereign  manner  for  about  seven  years,  discounte- 
nancing the  protestants,  because  they  were  calvinists,  and 
incline  to  puritanism,  and  giving  all  imaginable  en- 
couragement to  the  Roman  catholics,  as  friends  to  the 
prerogative,  whereby  he  suffered  the  balance  of  power 
in  that  kingdom  to  hH  into  the  hands  of  the  papists. 
Wcntworth  being  come  to  court,  was  immediately  created 
Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  in  con* 
cert  with  Laud,  advised  the  King  to  set  aside  the  pacific 
cation,  and  to  push  the  Scots  war  with  vigor,  offering  his 
Majesty  eight  thousand  Irish,  and  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  hb  assistance ;  but  this  not  being  sufficient,  the  war 
was  thought  so  reasonable  and  necessary  to  the  King's 
honour,  that  it  might  be  ventured  with  an  English  par- 
liament, which  being  laid  before  the  council,  was  chearfolly 
agreed  to,  and  after  twelve  years  interval,  a  parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet. 

The  Scots  forseeing  the  impending  storm,  consulted 
where  to  fly  for  succoiu';  some  were  for  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  accordingly 
wrote  a  very  submissive  letter  to  that  monarch,  signed  by 
the  hands  of  seven  Scots  Peers,  but  never  sent  it ;  for  upon 
application  to  their  friends  at  London,  they  were  assured 
*^  '^That  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England  were  with 
them;  that  they  were  convinced,  the  liberties  of  both 
nations  were  at  stake^  and  therefore  they  might  depend  upoa 
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their  assbtancc  as  soon  as  a  fair  opportunity  offinred.  Upon 
this  cncoQiagcment  tlic  Scots  laid  aside  their  design  of  apply- 
ing to  France,  and  resolved  to  raise  another  army  firom 
among  themselves,  and  march  into  England. 

The  parliament  that  met  at  Westminstefjr  was  made 
up  of  sober  and  dispassionate  men,  cxceedii^gly  disposed 
to  do  the  King  service,  and  yet  Us  Idajes^  would  not 
condescend  to  speak  to  them  from  the  thro^,  ordering 
the  Lord  keeper  Finch,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  mduti- 
ftd  behaviour  of  the  Scots,  who  he  was  determined  to 
reduce,  and  therefore  would  not  admit  of  the  mediation 
of  the  two  houses,  but  ejipected  their  inunediate  assis- 
tance, after  whichj^he  would  give  them  time  to  consider  of 
any  just  grievances  to  be  redressed.  But  the  commons 
instead  of  beginning  with  the  supply,  appointed  committees 
for  religion  and  gricvanees,  which  disi(4>liged  the  King  so 
much,  that  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  persuade  them 
,  to  begin  with  the  subsidy  bill,  he  dissolved  them  in  anger, 
without  passing  a  single  act,  after  they  bad  sat  about  three 
weeks,  and  committed  the  leading  members  of  the  house  to 
the  Fleet  and  other  prisons. 

His  Majesty  imving  failed  of  a  parliamentary  supply 
at  the  time  be  demanded  it,  was  told  by  Lord  Stradbrd 
and  otlicrs  of  the  council,  that  he  was  now  absolved  from 
all  rules  of  government,  and  might  take  what  his  neces- 
sities required,  and  his  power  could  obtain*  Tins  indeed 
was  no  more  tlum  his  Majesty  had  been  doing  for  twelve 
years  before;  but  some  people  drew  an  unhiqppy  conclu- 
sion fmm  this  maxim  (viz.)  that  if  the  King  was  absolved 
from  all  rules  of  government,  the  people  were  absolved 
from  all  rules  of  obedience.  However,  all  the  «igines  of 
Arbitrary  power  were  set  at  work  to  raise  money  for  the 
war,  some  of  which,  says  Clarendon,  were  ridiculous, 
and  others  scandulous,  but  all  very  grievous  to  the  subject 
Those  who  refused  payment,  were  fined  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Star-chamber  or  council  table.  The  courtiers 
advanced  three  hundred  tliousand  pounds  in  three  weeks, 
the  clergy  in  convocation  gave  six  sul)sidies,  the  papists 
were  very  generous;  Strafford  went  over  to  Ireland  and 
obtaiued  four  subsidies  of  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  | 
soldiers  were  pressed  intd  the  service  in  all  countiesy  few 
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listing  thpmielve«  voluntarily  except  papists*  many  of  whom 
had  conunisslons  in  the  anny,  which  gave  rise  to  a  common  ^ 
flaying  among  the  people,  that   "The  Queen's  army  of' 
papists  were  going  to  establish  the  protectant  religion  in 
Seotlani" 

The  people  groaned  under  these  oiq)ressions,  the  odium 
whereof  fell  upon  Laud  and  Straflford,  who  were  libelled 
and  threatened  with  the  fury  of  the  po])ulace.  A  paper 
was  fixed  upon  the  old  Excliange,  animating  the  appren- 
tices to  pull  the  Archbishop  out  of  his  palace ;  upon  this 
the  trained  bands  were  ordered  into  St.  George's  fields, 
nevertheless  the  mob  rose  and  broke  his  windows,  for 
which  one  of  them  being  apprehended,  suffered  death  as 
m  traitor,  though  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  izft>re  than  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  From  Lambeth  the  mob  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Pope's  agent,  where  they  were  dispersed  by 
the  King's  guards,  and  some  of  diem  sent  to  prison ;  but 
the  next  week  they  rose  again  and  rescued  their  friends. 
Hie  country  was  in  the  same  mutinous  postufe,  there  being 
frequent  skirmishes  between  them  and  the  new  raised  sol- 
diers, even  to  bloodshed.  The  city  train  bands  were  in  arms 
all  the  summer,  but  the  campaign  proving  unsuccessful,  there 
was  no  keeping  die  people  within  bounds  aft^rwaf ds ;  iTor 
which  the  high  commission  was  sitting  at  St.  Paul's,  near 
two  thousand  Brownists,  as  the  Archbi^op  calls  them,  raised 
a  disturbance  and  broke  up  the  court,  crying  out  No  Bishops^ 
no  high  commission* 

The  convocation  thai:  sat  with  this  parliament  was 
opened  with  moi^jp  splendor  and  magnificence  than  the 
fituatioa  of  affidrs  required.  The  sermon  was  preached 
^y  Dn  Turner^  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  After 
which  they  adjoanied  to  the  Chapel-house,  where  the 
King's  writ  of  summons  being  read,  the  Archbishop  re- 
commended to  the  lower  house  the  choosing  a  prolocutor, 
to  be  presented  to  himself  or  his  commissary,  on  Friday 
following,  to  which  time  and  place  the  convocation  was- 
adjourned.  Dr.  Steward,  Dean  of  Chichester,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Archbishop  as  prolocutor,  whom  his  grace 
approved^  and  then  produced  liis  Majesty's  commission 
under  the  great    seal^    authorizing    them    to  make  and 
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certain  canons  and  coustimiiooa,  for  tlie  csUb* 
lishing  true  religion^  and  tlie  profit  of  the  stHte  of  the 
church  of  £ngbu]d.  The  commission  wis  to  lemaiD  in 
force  during  the  present  session  of  parliameiir,  and  no 
bnger ;  and  by  a  remarkable  cfaiuse,  nothing  was  to  be 
concluded  without  tlie  Archbisliop's  being  a  party  in  the 
eonsultation.  It  ^-as  intended  also  to  dnnr  op  an  English 
pontifical,  which  was  to  contain  the  form  and  WHonier  of 
n>yat  cnironations.  A  form  Uh  consecrating  churcfacSyGhnich- 
}ards,  and  cluipeisi, — A  form  for  reconciling  penitents  and 
and  apostates. — A  >>ook  of  articles  to  he  used  by  all  Bishops 
at  their  visitation. — ^Aud  a  sliort  form  of  prayer  for  before 
sennon,  comprehending  the  substance  of  the  fifty -filkh  canon. 
But  most  of  these  projects  were  interrupted  by  the  sodden 
dissolution  of  the  parliament. 

The  cou^xxration,  according  to  ancient  custom,  should 
have  broke  up  at  the  same  tune,  but  one  of  the  lower 
house  having  acquainted  the  Archbishop  with  a  precedent 
in  the  27th  year  of  Queen  £lizabeth,  of  the  clergy's 
granting  a  subsidy  or  benevolence,  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  to  be  raised  upon  all  the  clergy,  after  the  par- 
liament W.1S  risen,  and  levying  it  by  their  own  synodical 
act  oiily^  under  the  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  it 
was  concluded  from  thence  that  the  convocatbo  might  sit 
independent  of  the  parliament,  and  therefore  instead  of 
dissolving,  they  only  adjourned  for  a  few  days,  to  take 
further  advice.  The  zealous  Archbishop  relying  upon  this 
single  precedent  applied  to  the  King  for  a  commission, 
to  continue  the  convocation  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 
in  order  to  finish  the  canons  and  constitutions,  and  to  grant 
the  subsidies  already  voted.  Tlie  case  being  referred  to 
the  judges,  the  majority  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  "That 
the  convocation  being  called  by  the  King's  writ  under  the 
great  seal,  doth  continue  till  it  be  dissolved  by  WTit  or  com- 
mislon  under  the  great  seal,  notwithstanding  the  parliament 
be  dissohed." 

Upon  this  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  was 
granted,  and  the  convocation  re-assembled  and  con- 
tinued; -and  a  eonunittee  of  twenty  six  was  appointed  to 
prepare  matters  for  the  debate  of  tlie  house ;  but  the  mob 
being  so  inflamed,  as  to  threaten  to  pull  down  the  conro- 
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cation-house,  the  King  appointed  them  ^  guard  com- 
manded by.  Porter,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  papist, 
under  whose  protection  the  synod  was  continued  till  the 
canons  were  perfected,  and  six  subsidies  granted  by  way 
of  supply  for  the  exigence  of  his  Majesty's  affairs ;  to  be 
collected  in  six  years,  after  the  rate  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tliousand  pounds;  after  which  it  was  dissolved  by  a 
sj)ecial  mandate  or  writ  from  his  Majesty,  after  it  had 
continued  twenty-five  sessions.  The  canons  having  been 
approved  by  the  privy-council,  were  subscribed  by  as 
many  of  both  houses  of  convocation  as  were  presenty 
and  then  transmitted  to  the  provincinal  s}7u>d  of  York, 
by  whom  they  were  subscribed  at  once,  without  so  much 
as  debating  either  matter  or  form.  Bishop  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  in  the  Tower,  and  had  no  concern 
with  the  canons.  Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  con- 
cealed papist,  was  the  only  prelate  who  declined  the  sub- 
scription ;  till  the  Archbishop  threatening  him  with  depri- 
vation, and  the  rest  of  his  brethren  passing  him  to  comply, 
be  was  persuaded  to  put  his  name  to  the  boc^ ;  but  several 
of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  avoided  the  test,  by 
withdrawing  before  the  day  of  subscription;  for  of  above 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  of  which  both  houses  of  convoca- 
tion consisted,  there  were  not  many  more  than  one  hundred 
names  to  the  book. 

The  unreasonableness  of  continuing  the  synod  aftei* 
t|ie  dissolution  of  the  parliament  q)pear3  from  hence^ 
diat  the  convocation,  consisting  of  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  clerks,  the  three  former  act  in  their  personal 
capacities  only,  apd  many  give  for  themselves  what  sub- 
sidies they  please ;  but  the  clerks  being  chosen  for  their 
respective  cathedrals  and  dioceses^  legally  to  sit  as  long 
as  the  parliament  continues,  d^ist  fpm  being  public 
persons  as  soon  as  it  is  dissolved^  and  lose  the  character 
of  representatives;  they  are  thicn  no  more  than  private 
clergymen,  who  though  they  may  give  the  King  what 
sums  of  money  they  please  for  themselves,  cannot  vote 
away  the  estates  of  their  brethren,  unless  they  are  re- 
elected. Besides  it  was  contrary  to  all  law  and  custom, 
both  before  and  since  the  act  of  submission  of  the  clergy 
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to  iffiiTy  Eighth,  except  in  thc^i^  intayire  pf  < 
ElUabcth.  The  cmooos  of  thb  synod,  oonsistuig  of 
M'vrntei'n  anirUs,  wire  publbhed  and  entitled^  **  Con- 
^tituticNis  anil  cniioiu  cccic^ia^fical,  tmted  upoQ  by  the 
Af  rlibi5lu»i>s  of  CuiUcTbury  and  York,  pre>ideiit»  of  the  con- 
vivation  for  their  respective  prorinces,  and  the  rest  of 
the  BlNhops  and  clerg}'  of  those  pro%iiices  and  ai;reed 
upon  Hith  the  King's  Mujeslv's  licmcey  in  their  sereral 
synods. 

Wlicn  the  canons  wen*  made  public,  they  were 
^nerally  disliked ;  several  pamphlets  were  printed  against 
them,  and  d:spi'r>ed  among  people.  All  who  loved  the 
old  English  eonstitutioii  were  £ssatisfii*d  with  the  first 
canon,  because  it  declares  for  tlie  absolute  power  of 
Kings,  and  fur  the  unlawfulness  of  defensive  arms  on 
any  pretence  what^oever ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  were  nearly  concerned  in  the  sixth,  being  obliged  by 
the  second  of  November  to  take  the  oath  therein  mentioned, 
on  pain  of  suspension  and  depri\*mtion.  This  oath  is  as 
follows : 

I,  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  I  do  approve  the  doctrine, 
discipline  or  government,  established  in  the  church  of 
England,  as  containing  all  tilings  necessary  for  salvation; 
and  that  J  will  not  endeavour  myself  or  any  other, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  to  bring  in  any  Popish  doctrine, 
contrary  to  that  which  is  so  established  ;  nor  will  I  ever 
jrivfc  my  consent  to  altar  the  government  of  this  church, 
hy  Archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and  archdeacons,  &c.  as 
it  stands  now  established,  and  as  bv  right  it  ought  to  stand, . 
nor  yet  ever  to  suhject  it  to  the  usurpations  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  see  of  Rome.  And  all  these  tilings  1  do 
plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and  swear,  according 
to  the  plain  and  common  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
same  words,  without  any  equivocation,  or  mental  evasion,  or 
secret  rescn-ation  whatsoever;  and  this  I  do  hcartly,  willing- 
ly and  truly,  upon  tlie  faith  of  a  christian.  So  help  me  God 
in  Jons  Christ." 

The  London  clergy  drew  up  a  petition  against  it  to 
the  privy-council;  and  to  give  it  the  more  weight  pro- 
cured a  great  many  hands.  The  ministers,  school-niasteis, 
and  physicians  in  most  counties  Uxk  the  same  inetbod] 
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some  QbjectlAg  to  the  oath  as  contrary  to  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy; some  comphduing  of  the  Et  dvtera,  which  was 
ifiserted  in  jthe  middle.  Others  objected  to  the  power  of 
the  synod  to  impose  an  oath,  and  many  confessed,  that  they 
wished  some  things  in  the  discipline  of  the  church  might  be 
altered,  therefore  could  not  swear  never  to  attempt  it  in  a 
proper  way.  Som^  of  the  Bishops  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
their  clergy  by  giving  the  most  favourable  interpretation  to 
the  oath,  but  most  of  the  Bishops  pressed  the  oath  abso- 
lutely on  their  clergy ;  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  :  says 
Fuller,  obliged  them  to  take  it  kneeling,  a  ceremony  never 
lequirecl  in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ; 
but  to  such  extravagance  of  power  did  these  prelates  aspire 
^pon  the  wing  of  the  prerogative !  The  Archbishop  was 
advised  of  these  difficulties  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  However,  this  resolute  prelate,  as  if  he 
bad  been  deterniined  to  ruin  his  own  and  his  Majesty's 
affairs,  would  relax  notbing,  but  would  have  broken  the 
King's  interest  among  the  conformable  clergy,  if  the  nobility 
and  gentry  with  the  King  at  York,  liad  not  prevailed  with 
his  Majesty  to  lay  him  under  a  restraint  by  letter  under  tltc 
hand  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state. 

We  have  mentioned  the  secret  correspondence  between 
the  English  and  Scots  nobility  to  recover  the  liberties  of 
both  kingdoms,  which  encouraged  the  Scots  to  march  a 
second  time  to  their  borders,  >where  the  King  met  them 
with  his  army  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Strafford ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  English  nobility 
were  not  for  conquering  the^ Scots;  nor  had  the  protestant 
soldiers  any  zeal  in  his  Majesty's  cause,  so  that  after  a 
trifling  skirmish  the  Scots  army  passed  the  Tw^ed,  took 
possession  ot  the  important  town  of  Newcastle,  the  royal 
army  retreating  before  them  as  far  as  York,  and  leaving 
them  masters  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham, 
where  they  subsisted  their  army  and  raised  what  contribu- 
tions they  pleitfed.  As  soon  as  the  Scots  entered  New- 
castle, they  sent  an  express  to  the  Lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  London,  to  assure  them  they  would  not  interrupt 
the  trade  between  that  town  and  the  city  of  London,  but 
would  cultivate  all  manner  of  friendship  and  brotherly  cor- 
ifspondeoce.    They  also  sent  messengen  to  the  King  with 
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an  bumble  petition,  tbat  bis  Mijeity  would  please  to  con- 
finn  thrir  late  acts  of  |uirliamcnty  restore  their  ships  and 
inorchaiidize,  recall  bis  proclamation  which  styles  them 
rcbcl.%  and  call  an  English  parliament  to  settle  die  pence 
between  both  kingdoms.  This  ^is  followed  by  another 
signed  by  tweU'e  peers  with  his  Majesty  at  York,  and  by  a 
third  from  the  city  of  London.  The  King  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  tbc  war,  appointed  commissionen  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  at  Uipon,  wlio  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
fiiT  two  monthsy  the  Scots  to  have  eight  hwidred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  day  for  maintenance  of  their  army;  and  the  treaty 
to  be  adjourned  to  London,  where  a  free  parliament  was 
immediately  to  be  convened.  The  calling  an  English  par* 
liument  was  the  grand  affair  that  had  been  concerted  with 
the  SciHs  before  their  coming  into  England;  and  it  was 
high  time ;  because  to  all  appearance  this  was  the  last  crisis 
f.>r  saving  tlu;  constitution;  if  the  Irish  and  Engfish  amues 
were  raised  to  reduce  Scotland^  under  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  prcnipttive,  what  could  be  expected,  but  that  afterwards 
they  should  march  back  into  England,  and  establish  the 
same  des}>otic  |)owcr  here,  with  a  standing  army,  beyond 
aiU  rccovciv. 

Sad  and  melancholy  was  tbc  condition  of  the  prime  mi- 
ni^JttTs,  when  they  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  submitting  their  conduct  to  the  examination  of  parliament, 
Mip|x»rtcd  by  an  army  from  Scotland,  and  the  general  dis* 
ri»nicnts  of  the  people !  Several  of  the  courtiers  began  to 
.shift  for  ibcmsolves;  some  withdrew  from  the  storm,  and 
ot tiers  having  been  concerned  in  various  illegal  projects 
deserted  their  masters,  and  made  their  i)eace,  by  discovering 
tlie  King's  counsels  to  the  leading  meml)ens  of  parliament, 
which  disabled  the  Junto  from  making  any  considerable 
efforts  of  their  safety.  All  men  luid  a  veneration  for  the 
person  of  the  KiNc,  though  his  Majesty  had  lost  ground  in 
tbeir  affections  by  his  ill  usage  of  parliaments,  and  by  taking 
the  faults  of  his  ministers  upon  himself.  But  tlie  Queen  was 
in  no  manner  of  esteem  with  any  who  had  the  protests nt 
religion,  and  the  libenies  of  their  country  at  heart.  Tlic 
Bisliops  had  sunk  their  character  by  their  beluinonr  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  so  that  they  liad  nothing  to  exixrct,  but 
that  their  wings  should  be  clipped.     And  the  judges  were 
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dispised  and  hated^  for  betraying  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  giving  a  sanction  to  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the 
council  and  Star-chamber.  As  his  Majesty  had  few  friends 
of  credit  or  interest  among  the  people  at  home/ so  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  abroad;  France  and  Spain  were 
pleased  with  his  distress ;  the  foreign  protestants  wished 
well  to  the  oppressed  people  of  England ;  they  published 
their  resentments  against  the  Bishops,  for  their  hard  usage 
of  the  Dutch  and  French  congregations,  and  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  a  protestant  King  who  countenanced 
papists,  and  at  the  same  time  drove  his  protestant  subjects 
out  of  the  kingdom,  nt'as  not  worthy  the  assistance  of  the 
reformed  churclics,  especially  after  he  had  renounced  com- 
munion with  them,  and  declared  openly,  that  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  the  same  with  that  of  the 
foreign  protestants. 

Three  consideral>le  divines  of  a  very  difierent  character 
died  about  this  time :  Mr.  J.  Ball,  educated  at  Brazen- 
Nose  College,  Oxon,  and  afterwards  minister  of  Whltmore, 
in  Staffordshire,  where  he  lived  upon  twenty  pounds  a  year 
and  the  profit  of  a  little  school.  He  was  a  learned  and 
pious  man,  deserving  as  high  esteem,  says  Baxter,  as  the 
best  Bishop  in  England.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
of  conformity,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  meet  with  an 
opportunity  to  be  ordained  without  subscription,  but  at  last 
he  obtained  it  from  the  hands  of  an  Irish  Bishop,  then  oc- 
casionally in  London ;  though  he  lived  and  died  a  non- 
conformist :  he  was  an  enemy  to  a  separation.  His  last 
work,  entitled  "  A  stay  against  Straying."  His  other 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  of  great  reputation  in  those 
times.    He  died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  L.  Chadderton,  bom  in  Lancashire,  of  popish  pa- 
rents, who  when  they  heard  their  ^on  had  changed  his 
religion,  disinherited  him ;  he  was  first  fellow  of  Christ 
College,  and  afterwards  master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. King  James  nominated  him  one  of  the  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  puritans  in  the  Hampton-Court  conference: 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible.  He 
governed  his  college  with  great  reputation  many  years, 
being  remarkable  for  gravity,  learning  and  piety  i  he  had  a 
plain  but  effectual  way  of  preaching,  having  a  strict  regard 
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for  the  sabbath,  and  a  great  aversion  to  arminianMnp.  Being 
advanced  in  years,  and  afraid  of  being  suceeeded  by  «n 
arminian  divine,  he  resigned  his  mastership  to  Dr,  Pteton, 
whom  he  survived  He  died  in  the  hundi^  imd  thnrd  year 
of  his  age. 

Dr.  R.  Neile,  Archbishop  of  Yoric,  was  bor^  in  Westmin- 
ster of  mean  parents ;  he  was  educated  in  Sc  John's  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  passed  throu|^  all  the  d^rees  and 
oiders  of  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England*  Mr.  Prynne 
says,  he  was  a  popish  arminian  prelate,  and  a  persecutor  of 
all  orthodox  and  godly  miubters^    It  is  certain  he  had  few 
or  none  of  the  qualifications  of  a  primitive  Bishop;  he 
hardly  preached  a  sermon  in  twelve  years,  and  gained  his 
preferments  by  flattery  and  servile  court  compliance.    He 
was  a  zealous  advocate  for  pompous   innovatioDS  in  the 
church,  and  oppressive  projects  in  the  stfiCt  for  which  he 
would  have  felt  the  resentments  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
had  he  lived  a  little  longer ;  but  he  died  very  seasonably  for 

himself,  three  days  Ix^fore  the  meeting  of  the  loQg  pariia* 
ment. 


QHAP.  V. 
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3%e  kmg  ParUamentj-^Ckaracter  of  it-^-^peecket  mid 
Besoiutums  against  the  Canons. — Proceedings  of  the 
{kswocatiinu — Laud  impeached  of  High  2Ve«r409i.— 
Committed  to  the  Thwer.-^TTte  persecuted  released 
from  Prison^'^Their  persecutors  called  to  account."^ 
Mutinous  hehamouT  of  the  People. — Clamour  agtunsi 
ihe  High  Clergy. -^The  Independents.-^Fotes  of  the 
Parliament. 

^nrE  are  now  entering  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  long 
^^  Farliament,  which  continued  sitting  with  some  little 
intennission  for  above  eighteen  years,  and  occasioned  such 
prodigious  revolutions  in  church  and  state,  as  were  the 
wood^  of  all  £urq[)e.  The  house  of  commons  have  been 
severely  censured  for  the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  to 
recover  and  secure  the  constitution  of  their  country ;  but 
the  attempt  was  glorious,  though  a  train  of  unforeseen 
accidents  rendered  it  fatal  in  the  event.  The  members 
consisted  chiefly  of  country  gentlemen^  who  had  no  attach- 
ment to  the  court.  Eachard  insinuates,  some  unfiiir  methods 
of  election,  which  might  be  true  on  both  sides ;  but  both 
be  and  Clarendon  admit,  that  there  were  many  great  and 
worthy  Patriots  in  the  house,  and  as  eminent  as  any  age 
had  ever  produced ;  men  of  gravity,  of  wisdom,  and  of  great 
and  plentiful  fortunes,  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
some  few  amendments  in  churcji  and  state. 
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Before  the  openin;  of  die  aeadam,  Ac  principal 
ben  consulted  measures  for  secvnf  Ac  tngatmej  of  par- 
liament; for  redressing  of  gricvanocain  cfaavdiaad state; 
and  for  bringing  the  King's  aibitmij  B&Mlaa  t»  jvitke; 
to  accomplish  which  it  was  thoii^^  nfrfaif  to  set  some 
bounds  to  the  prerqgatire,  and  to  IcaKsi  tbe  pom  of  tlie 
Bishops,  but  it  never  entered  iolD  dieir  tlMM^bta  to  over* 
turn  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  couatuutkau  Ikj  were  all 
member  of  the  established  church,  and  afanoal  to  a  san 
for  cpiscq;Mil  goTemment ;  and  though  not  derated  to  the 
court,  tliey  had  all  duty  for  the  King,  and  aftction  far  the 
go%'crnment.  It  was  not  tlvir  purpoic  to  let  loose  the 
golden  reins  of  discipline  and  goremment  in  Ae  church,  to 
leave  private  persons  or  particular  coogrrgatioo^  to  take  up 
what  furmof  divine  service  they  pleased ;  and  Lord  Claien* 
don  adds,  **  that  even  after  the  battle  of  Edgduil  the  design 
against  the  chureh  was  not  grown  popular  in  the  lionse ; 
tluu  in  1G42,  and  1643,  the  kvds  and  coannona  were  aU  in 
l>erfect  confurmity  to  tJie  Church  of  England,  and  so  was 
their  amiy,  their  general  and  ofl&ccrs  botk  by  aca  and  land. 
Such  a  testimony  may  surely  serve  to  silence  those  who 
through  ignorance  and  ill-will  have  represented  the  long 
parliament,  and  the  body  of  the  puritans  at  their  first 
utting  down,  as  in  a  plot  against  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
establishment. 

The  parliament  was  opened  with  a  speech  fiom  the 
throne,  wherein  his  Majesty  declares,  he  would  eonctir 
witli  them  in  satisfying  their  just  grievances,  leaving  it 
with  thcni  where  to  begin.  Only  some  offence  was  taken 
at  his  styling  the  Sc<yt8,  Itebeh,  at  a  time  when  there  Tas 
a  pacification  subsisting;  upon  which  his  Majesty  came 
to  the  houic,  and  in^^tcad  of  softening  his  language,  very 
imprudently  avowed  the  expression,  saying,  he  amU 
call  them  neither  better  nor  trone.  The  houses  petitioned 
his  Majesty  to  appoint  a  fast  for  a  blessing  upon  thdr 
counsels,  which  was  observed  November  17 ;  and  the  Lord's 
day  following,  all  the  members  in  a  body  recei\*ed  the 
sacrament  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Williams,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  not  at  the  rails  about  the  altar,  but  at  a  com- 
munion table,  placed  by  order  of  the  houses  in  tho  middle 
of  the  church  on  tliat  occasion. 
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At  their  first    entrance  upon  business  they  appointed 
four    grand    committees;    the  first    to    receive  petitions 
about  grievances  of  religion,  which  was   afterwards  sub- 
divided iuto  twenty  or  thirty;  the  second  for  the  aflfair^ 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  the  third  for  civil  grievances^ 
as  ship-money,  judges,  courts  of  justice,  monopolies,  &c« 
the  fourth  concerning  popery,  and  plots  relating    there- 
unto.     Among    the    grievances  of  religion,    one  of    the 
first   things  that  came  before  the    liouse  was,    the  acts 
and  canons  of  the  late  convocation ;  several  warm  speeches 
were    made  against  the  compilers  of    them;  and  among 
others.     Lord    Digby,  who  was  as  yet  witli  the  country 
party,  said,    ^'   Does  not  every  parliament   man's    heart 
rise,     to   see  the    prelates    usurping  to  themselves,    the 
grand  pre-eminence  of   parliaments?    the  granting    sub- 
sidies under  the  name  of  a  benevolence,  under  no  less  a 
penalty  to  them  that  refuse  it,  than  the  loss  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  of  heaven   by  excommunication*   and  of  earth 
by  deprivation,    and  this,  without  redemption  by  appeal? 
Wliat  good  man  can  think    with    patience,    of  such  an 
ensnaring  oath,  as  that  which  the  new  canons  enjoin  to 
be  taken,  by  ministers,  laviyers,  physicians,  and  graduates 
in  the  university,    where  besides  the  swearing  such  an 
impertinence,    as  that  things  necessary  to   sah^ation  are 
contained  in  discipline;  besides  the  swearing  those  to  be 
of  divine  right,    which  among  the  learned  was  never  pre- 
tended to,  as  the  Arch  things  in  our  hierarchy ;  besides 
the  swearing    not  to  consent  to  the  change  of  that,  which 
the  state   may  upon    great   reasons,    think  fit    to   altar; 
besides  the  bottomless  perjury  of  an  Ei  detera;   besides 
all  this,  men  must  swear  tliat  they  swear  freely  and  volun- 
tarily, what  they  are  compelled  to  ;  and  lastly,  that  they  swear 
to  the  oath  in  the  literal  sense,  whereof  no  t^o  of  the  makers 
tkemselves,  that  I  Iiavc  heard  of,  could  ever  agree  in     the 
understanding/' 

Others  spoke  with  the  same  warmth  and  satyrical  wit, 
for  discharging  tlie  canons,  disfnomUing  them,  and  melting 
th^m  down ;  nor  did  any  gentleman  stand  up  in  their 
behalf  but  Mr.  Holboum,  who  is  said  to  make  a  speech 
of  twro  hours  in  their  vindication;  but  his  arguments 
Qiade  no  impressiou  on  the  bouse,  for  at  the  close  of  the 
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HobntOy  II  committee  of  twelve  gendemen  wis  appoinled 
to  search  for  the  witrrants  by  which  die  conTOOtion  was 
held,  after  the  parliament  broke  up,  and  far  the  lettcn 
l>atciit  of  the  benevolence,  and  for  such  other  materials 
as  might  assist  the  house  in  theh*  next  debate  upoo  this 
argument,  which  iK-as  appointed  for  December  14,  when 
some  of  the  mcm1)e»  would  have  aggravated  the  crime 
of  the  convocation  to  high  treason,  but  Seigeiut  Hay* 
nard  and  Mr.  Bagshaw  moderated  theii'  resentmcntSy  by 
convincing  them  that  they  were  only  in  a  prwmumre.  At 
the  cUksc  of  the  debate  the  house  came  to  the  following 
ri*!iohitions :  Tliat  the  clergy  convened  in  any  convoca* 
tion  or  syncxi,  or  othcm-ise,  have  no  power  to  make  any 
constitution^,  canoits,  or  acts  wliatsoever,  in  matten  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  othcm'ise,  to  bind  the  cleigy  or 
Inity  of  the  land,  without  consent  of  pailiamcnt.  Tliat 
the  several  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical,  treated 
uix)u  by  the  Archbishops,  presidents  of  the  convocationB 
for  tlicir  respective  provinces,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops 
and  olergy  of  those  provinces,  and  agreed  upon  with  the 
King's  licence,  in  their  several  synods,  1610,  do  not  bind 
the  clergy  or  laity.  Tlmt  the  several  constitutions  and. 
canons  ulx)vcnicntioncd,  do  contain  in  them  many  matten 
contrary  to  tlie  King's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  property  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  ^fhat  the  several 
grants  of  benevolences  or  contributions,  granted  to  his  most 
excellent  Majesty  by  the  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  arc  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  ought  not  to 
bind  the  clergy." 

If  the  fir:^t  of  these  resolutions  be  agreeable  to  law^ 
1  appreliendod  there  were  then  no  canons  subsisting,  for 
tho«e  of  1(>(>8,  were  not  brought  into  parliament,  but 
being  nmde  in  a  parliamentar)*  convocation,  were  ratified 
by  the  King  under  the  great  seal,  and  so  became  binding 
on  the  clergy,  according  to  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
llcnr)'  Kighth.  In  the  Saxon  times  all  ecclesiastical  laws 
and  constitutions  were  confinned  by  the  peers,  and  by 
tlie  reprosrntittivcs  of  the  })eople ;  but  those  great  councils 
TO  which  our  parliaments  succeed,  being  made  up  of 
lyrics   and    ecclesiastic^,    were   aftenvards  separated,    and 
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then  the  clergy   did  their    business  by  thcroselvesj  and 
enacted  laws  without  confirmation  of  King  or  parliament, 
during  the  reign  of  popery,  till  the  act  of  the  submission  of. 
the  clergy  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  so  that  the  claim  of  making 
canons   without  the    sanction  of  parliament,  seemed  to 
stand  upon  no  other  foundation  than  the  usurped  power  of 
the  Pope;    nor  did  the  parliament  of  those  times  yield 
up  their  right,  for  in  the  fif^y-first  of  Edward  the  Third,  the 
commons  passed  a  bill,  that  no  act  or  ordinance  should  be 
made  for  the  future  upon  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  without 
consent  of  the  commons ;  and  that  the  commons  should  not 
be  bound  for  the  future  by  any  constitutions  of  the  clergy, 
to  which  they  had  not  given  their  consent  in  parliament. 
But  the  bill  being  dropt,  things  went  on  as  fonnerly,  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  Pope's  usurped 
power  being  abolished,  both  parliament  and  clergy  agreed 
by  the  act  of  submission,  that  no  canons  should  be  binding 
without  the  royal  assent ;   and  that  the  deigy  in  convoca- 
tion should  not  so  much  as  consult  about  any,  without  the 
King's  special  licence;  but    Serjeant  Maynard  delivered 
it  as  his  opinion  in  the  house,  that  it  did  not  follow,  that 
because  the  clergy  might  not   make  caik>ns  without  the 
King's  licence,  that  therefore  they  might  make  them,  and 
bind  them  on  the  clergy  by  his  licence  alone  ;  for  this  were 
to  take  away  the  ancient  rights  of-  parliament  before  the 
Pope's  usurpation,  which  they  never  yielded  up,  nor  does 
the  act  of  submission  of  the  clergy  tnkc  away.     Upon  this 
reasoning  the  commons  voted  their  first   resolution,  the 
strength  of  which  I  leave  to  the  reader's  consideration.  Tlie 
aiguments  upon  which  the  other  resolutions  are  founded 
will  be  related  together  presently. 

When  the  convocation  was  opened,  the  Archbishop 
made  a  pathetic  speech,  lamenting  the  danger  of  tlie 
church,  and  exhorting  every  one  present  to  perform  the 
dnty  of  their  places  with  resolution;  but  nothing  of  mo- 
ment was  transacted,  there  being  no  commission  from  the 
King;  only  Mr.  Warminster,  one  of  the  clerks  for  the 
diocese  of  Worcester,  being  convinced  of  the  invalidity 
of  the  late  canons,  moved  the  house  that  they  might  covet 
the  piit  which  they  had  opened,  and  prevent  a  parliamentary 
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inquisition  by  petitioning  the  King  far  ksve  to  leviev 
them ;  but  hb  motion  was  rejected.  Howerer  tboi^  the 
convocation  was  so  sanguine  at  their  fint  eoBung  together, 
as  to  despise  Mr.  Warminster's  motion,  y«t  when  tbc^  ssrar 
the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  he«se  of  comaaons  j^gainst 
the  canonsi  and  the  articks  of  nnpeachiBem  agnuKt  the 
metropolitan  ffor  high  treason,  one  of  wUeh  was  far  com- 
piling the  late  canons,  the j  wei€  diapiiited,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  deserted  their  stations  in  the  oonvocafekm-bouae ;  the 
Bishops  also  discontinued  tlieir  aaeeting%  and  in  a  few 
weeks  both  houses  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  broke  up  with- 
out  either  adjournment  or  prorogation. 

In  parliament,  it  was  agreed  against  the  late  convoca* 
tion,  that  they  were  no  legal  assembly  after  the  ffissolution 
of  the  parliament ;  that  his  Majesty  had  no  more  power  to 
continue  them  than  to  recal  his  parliament ;  nor  oould  he 
by  his  letters  patents  convert  them  into  a  national  or 
pro\'incial  synods  because  the  right  of  their  ekection 
ceasing  at  the  expiration  of  the  convocation,  they  ought 
to  have  been  re-chosen  before  they  could  act  in  die  name 
of  the  clergy  whom  they  represented|  or  hind  them  by 
their  decrees.  It  is  contrary  to  all  law  and  reason  in  the 
world,  thut  a  number  of  men  met  togiither  in  a  convocation, 
upon  a  summons  limited  to  a  certain  time,  should  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  by  a  new  commission,  he  changed 
into  a  national  or  provincial  synod,  without  the  voice  or 
election  of  any  one  person  concerned.  The  common^ 
were  therefore  at  a  loss  by  what  name  to  call  this  extra- 
ordinary assembly,  being  in  their  opinion  neither  convo- 
cation nor  synod,  because  no  representative  body  of  the 
clergy.  Tlie  words  convocation  and  synod  are  convertible 
terms,  signifying  the  same  tiling,  and  it  is  essential  to  both 
that  they  be  chosen  by  (if  ihey  arc  to  make  constitutions 
and  canons  to  bind)  the  clerg}*.  Some  indeed  liave  thought 
of  a  small  distinction,  as  that  a  com'ocation  roust  begin  and 
end  with  the  parliament,  whereas  a  synod  may  be  called  by 
the  King  out  of  parliament,  but  then  such  an  assembly 
cannot  give  subsidies  for  their  brethren,  nor  make  laws  bf 
which  they  will  be  bound. 

The  objections  to  the  piirticular  canons   were  these:— • 
I.  Against  the  first  canon  it  was  argued,  that  the  compilers 
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^  it  had  invaded  the  lights  and  prerogative  of  parliametiC, 
by  pretnidii%  to   settle  md  declare  the    extent  of  the 
King's  power,  uid  the  subjects  obedience.    By  deelariag 
the  order  of  Kings  to  be  c^  divine  right,  fonnded  in  the 
laws  of  Bsture  and  revelation,  by  which  they  condemned 
all  other  governments.    By  adfatning  that  the  King  had 
an  absolute  ponier  over  his  $ul]jeels,  and  a  right  to  the 
subsidies  and  aids-  of  his  people  without  consent  of  par- 
Uament.    By  affirming  that  subjects  may  not  bear  arms 
against  their  King,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  upon  pain  of  damnation.    By  taking 
upon  themselves  to  define  some  things  to  be  treason  not 
included  in  the  statute  of  treasons.    And  lastly,  by  inflict- 
ing a  penalty  on  such  as  shall  dare  to  disobey  them,  in  not 
reading  and  publishing  the  above  mentioned  particulars. 
Tliey  also  stated  objections  against  the  second  and  fourth 
canons;  but   the   sixth  was   peculiarly  obnoxious.    They 
objected  against  this  canon,  that  it  imposed   a  new  oath 
upon  the  subject,  which  is  a  power  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  making  a  new  law.     It  was  argued  likewise  against  the 
oath  itself,  that  in  some  parts  it  was  very  ambiguous  and 
doubtful,  and  in  others  directly  false  and  illegal.    We  are 
to  swear  in  the  oath,  that  we  approve  the  doctrine,  discip- 
line,  or  government  establislied  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  yet  we  are  not  told  wherein  they  are  contained;   whe- 
ther by  the  doctrine  of  the  church  we  are  to  understand 
only  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  likewbe  the  homilies  and 
church  catechism ;  and  by  the  discipline,  only  the  book  of 
canons,  or  likewise  all  other  ecclesiastical  orders  not  re- 
pealed by  statute ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  words  of  the 
oath  are,  as  it  is  established,  and  not,  as  it  is  established  by 
law.     And  the  ambiguity  b  further  increased  by  that  re- 
markable et  c€Bteray  inserted  in  the  body  of  tlie  oath  ;  for 
whereas  oaths  ought  to  be  explicit,  and  the   sense  of  the 
words  as  clear  and  determined  as  possible,  wc  are  here  to 
swear  to  we  know  not  what,  to  something  that  is  not  ex- 
pressed :   by  which  means  we  are  left  to  the  arbltrar}*  inter- 
pretation of  the  judge,  and  may  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
peijury  before  we  are  aware.    But  besides  the  ambiguity  of 
the  oath,  it  contains  some  things  false  and  illegal;  for  it 
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affirms  the  government  of  the  churdi  by  archbubofMv 
bishops*  deans  and  archdeacons,  to  be  of  divine  right ;  far 
after  we  have  sworn  to  tkc  hierarchy  as  established  by  the 
biw  of  the  land,  we  are  to  swear  Airthery  thai  by  right  it 
ought  so  to  stand,  which  words  are  a  mere  tautology,  or  else 
roust  infer  some  further  right  than  that  wUcfa  is  included 
in  the  legal  cstablUhmcnt,  which  can.  be  no  other  than  a 
divine  right.  Now  though  it  should  be  allowed  that  the 
government  of  the  church  by  Bishops  is  of  divine  rigibt,  yet 
cenaiuly  archbishops,  deans  and  archdeacons,  ean  have  no 
pretence  to  that  claim. 

Resides  to  swear  nc^iir  to  {^ve  our  consent  to  alter  the 
government  of  this   church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  &c. 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  by  which  if 
his  Majesty  should  think  fit  at  any  time  to  commission  other 
persons  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  than  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  sworn  not  only  to  consent  but  to  aid  and  assist 
him  in  it;  whereas  in  this   new  oath  we  swear  never  to 
consent  to  any  such  alterations.     Nothing  is  more  evident 
ttian  that  the  discipline  of  the  church  is   alterable;  the 
church   itself  laments  the   want  of  godly  discipline ;  and 
many  of  the  clerg}'  and  laity  wish  and  desire  an  amendment ; 
it  is  therefore  very  unreasonable  that  all  who  take  degrees 
in  the   Universities,  many  of  whom  may  be  members  of 
parliament,  shall  be  sworn  beforehand,  never  to  consent  to 
any  alteration.     And  tliough  it  is  known  to  all  the  world, 
that  many  of  the  conforming  clergy  are  dissatisfied   witli 
some  of  the  branches  of  the  present  establishment,  yet  they 
are  to  swear  that  they  take  this  oath  heartily  and  willingly j 
though  they    are    com{>elled  to  it  under  the  penalties  of 
suspension  and  deprivation. 

Laud  in  his  answer  to  the  impeachment  of  the  house  of 
commons  against  himself,  boldly  undertakes  to  refute  all 
these  objections,  and  to  justify  the  whole  of  the  canons. 

Upon  the  same  day  that  the  house  passed  the  above- 
mentioned  resolutions  against  the  canons,  several  warm 
speeches  were  made  against  Laud,  as  the  chief  author  of 
them ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  more 
particularly,  how  far  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convocation,  and  in  the  treasonable  design 
of  subverting  the  religion  and  laws    of  his  country;    in 
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^rder  'to  dfaw  up  articles  against  him.  Next  day  the  £aii 
of  Bristol  acquaioted  the  house  of  Lords,  that  the  Scots 
^commissioQers  had  presented  some  papers  against  the 
Archbishop,  which  were  read  hj  Lord  Paget,  and  then 
reported  to  the  house  of  commons  at  a  conference  between 
the  two  houses.  Their  charge  consisted  of  divers  griev- 
ances (which  had  occasioned  great  disturbances  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland)  ranged  under  three  heads,  of  all 
which  they  challenged  .the  Arohbi^hc^  to  be  the  chief 
author. 

The  first  branch  of  the  charge  consbted  of  ^vcrs 
-alterations  in  treligion,  imposed  upon  them  without  order 
and  against  law,  contrary  to  the  foim  -established  in  their 
kirk.  The  second  was,  his  obtrudmg  upon  them  a  book  of 
canoi^s  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical,  devised  for  the 
establishing"  a'  tyrannical  power  in  the  persons  of  the  pre- 
lates, over  the  consciences,  liberties  and  goods  of  the 
|>eople ;  and  for  abolishing  this  discipline  and  government 
of  their  kirk,  which  was  settled  by  law,  and  had  obtained 
amonst  them  ever  since  the  reformation.  The  third  and 
great  innovation  with  which  they  charged  the  Archbishop 
was,  the  book  of  •Common  Prayer,  administiation  of  the 
sacraments,  and  other  {>arts  of  divine  worship,  brought  in 
without  warrant  from  their  kirk,  to  he  universally  received 
as  the  only  form  of  divine  service,  under  the  highest  pains 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  which  book  contained  many 
popish  errors  and  ceremonies,  repugnant  to  their  confession 
of  faith,  constitutions  of  their  general  assemblies,  and  to 
acts  of  parliament. 

When  the  report  of  these  articles  was  made  to  the 
Commons,  the  resentments  of  the  house  against  the  Arch- 
bishop immediately  broke  out  into  a  flame ;  many  severe 
speeches  were  inude  against  his  late  conduct ;  and  among 
others,  one  by  Sir  H.  Grimstone  speaker  of  that  parliament 
which  restored  Charles  the  second,  who  stood  up  and  said,—- 
**  That  this  great  man  was  the  very  sty  of  all  tliat  pesti- 
lential filth  that  had  infested  the  government ;  that  he  was 
the  only  man  that  had  advanced  those  who  togetlier  with 
himself  had  been  the  authors  of  all  the  miseries  the  nation 
ciow  groaned  under.    That   he  had  .managed  all  the  pro- 
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jects  thmt  had  been  set  oa  SdoI  ior  tkne  tea  ycm  pm, 

and  had  condescended  so  km  as  to  deal  in  tobaoeo^  hf 
which   thoasands  of  poor  people  had  been  tnowd  out  of 
rheh-  trades,    for  which  thej    senrvd   an  appienticeahy; 
that  he  had  been  charged  iatUs  hoiuM,  upan  fcrjr  atfong 
proof,  with  designs  to  subvert  the  governaealy  and  alter  ^ 
the  protestant  religion  in  this  kis^gdkan,  aa  wdl  as  in  Soot* 
land ;    and  there    is   Kcarce  anj  grievance   or  rwnpiaiwr. 
comes  before  the  house,  wherein  he  is  not  mentioned  Kke 
an  angry  wasp,  leaving  his  sting  in  the  tail  of  every  thing," 
He  therefore  moved,  that  the  cliarge  of  the  Soots  com- 
miftsioners  might  be  supported  by  an  impeacfament  of  their 
own;    and  that  the  qoestioa  vmigbt  now  be  put,  whether 
the  Archbishop  had  been  guilty   of  high  freasoo  ?  Whicii 
being  voted,  Mr.  HoUis  was  sent  up  to  the  bar  of  the  hottse 
of  Lords  to  impeach  him  in  the-  name  of  all  the  eonmoos 
of    England,    and  to  desire    that  his  peraon    inigfait  be 
sequestered,  and  thai  they  would  bring  op  the  fkaiticnlais 
of  their  charge ;  upon  which  his  gmce  bemg  commanded 
to  withdrew,  stood  up  in  his  place  and  Aid,  he  was  heartily 
sorry  for  the  oifence  taken  against  him,  but  humbly  desired 
their  lordships  to  look  upon  the  whcJe  course  of  his  life, 
which  was  such  as  that  he  in-as  persuaded  not  one  man  in 
the  house  of  commons  did  believe  in  his  heart  that  he  was 
a  traitor."    To  which  the  tLarl  of  Essex  replied,  tlmt   it  was 
a  high  reflection  tipon  the  whole  house  of  commons,  to 
siip]x>se  tlu'v  wouhl   charge  him  with  a  crime  which  they 
thcnisclvcs  did  not  believe.     After  this  hb  grace  withdrew, 
and  l)cin^  called  in  agjiiii,  was  delivered  to  the  usher  of  the 
black  rcHi,  to  be  ktpt  in  safe  custody  till  tlie  Ikhmc  of  com- 
mons should  deliver  in  their  articles  of  impeaclmient.  Upon 
the  2i\th  of  Fobruar)'   Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  Mr. 
Maynard,  by  order  of  the  commons  went  up  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  at  the  Ijar  of  that  house  presented  their  lord- 
ships  with  foiirttH-Mi  articles,  in  maintenance  of  their  former 
charge  of  higli  treason  against  the  Archbishop,  which  were 
read,  his  grace  being  present. 

In  the  first,  he  is  charged  with  endeavouring  to  sub- 
vert  the  constitution  by  introducing  an  arbitary  power  of 
government,  witlu>ut  any  limitation  or  rule  of  law.  In 
the  second,  with   procuring  sennons  to  be  preached,   and 
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otUer  pamphkU  to  be  printed^  in  which  the  authority  of 
pwrUaoieat  is  4eiued,  and  the  absoluu  power  of  the  Kii^ 
asserted  to  be  agreeable  to  the  lafw  trf  God.  The  tliird 
article  charges  him  wkh  interrupting  the  course  of  justice^ 
by  measageSf  threatenisgs,  and  promises  to  the  judges. 
The  fourth,  witli  selling  josttoe  in  his  own  person,  under 
oolovof  ecclesiasticai  jurisdiction,  and  with  advising  his 
Majesty  to  sell  places  of  judicature  coutrary  to  law.  In 
the  fiftli,  he  is  charged  with  the  canons  and  oath  ianpoaed 
upon  the  subject  by  the  late  convocation,  in  the  sixths 
with  robbing  the  King  of  supremacy,  by  denyiilig  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  be  derived  from  the  crown. 
In  the  seven^,  with  bringing  in  popish  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  contrary  to  the  articles  ot  the  -church,  and 
cruelly  presccuting  those  who  opppsed  tliem.  In  the 
eight  h,  he  is  charged  with  promoting  persons  to  the  highest 
and  best  preferments  Jn  tlic  chiurcli,  who  are  comq[it  in 
doctrine  and  manners.  In  the  ninth,  with  employing  such 
£or  iris  domestiie  chaplains  as  he  knew  to  be  pc^ishly 
affected,  and  committing  to  them  the  licensing  of  books, 
whereby  such  .\iTitings  luive  been  published  as  have  been 
iMSUidaloiis  to  the  protestaut  reiigioo.  The  tenth  article 
chains  him  with  suiulry  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  eleventh,  with 
discountenancing  preaching,  and  with  silencing,  depriving, 
imprisoning,  and  banisliiug,  sundry  godly  and  orthodox 
ministers.  The  twelfth,  with  dividing  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land from  the  foreign  protestant  churches.  The  diirteenthp 
w  tb  being  the  author  of  ail  the  late  disturbances  between 
fingiaxid  and  Scotland.  And  the  last,  with  endeavouring 
to  bereave  the  kingdom  of  the  legislative  power,  by  aliena^- 
tingthe  King^s  mind  from  his  parliament. 

At  the  delivery  of  these  articles,  Mr.  Pym  declared,  that 
the  commons  reserved  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing some  additional  articles,  by  which  they  intended  to 
make  tte  charge  more  particular  and  certain  as  to  time  and 
other  circumstances ;  and  prayed  their  lordships  to  put  the 
cause  as  forward  as  they  could. 

When  the  Archbishop  had  heard  the  articles  read,  he 
made  a  short  reply  to  each  article,  which  consisted  in  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  whole.    The  Xiords  -voted  him  to  the 
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Tower ;  whither  he  vms  carried  through  the  dtf.  It  was 
designed  he  should  ha%'e  passed  inefgmto^  hut  an  appren- 
tice in  Newgate-Street  happening  to  know  himy  raisiBd  the 
mob,  which  surrounded  -the  coach,  and  followed  him  with 
huxzas  and  inbults  till  he  got  mthin  the  IWer  gate. 
Indeedy  such  was  the  universal  hatred  of  all  lanks  and 
orders  of  men  against  this  prelate,  for  hit  cnid  usage  of 
those  who  Iiad  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  time  of  hia 
prosperity,  that  uo  man's  fall  was  so  unlanientff?d  aa  bii. 
Being  lodged  in  the  Tower,  he  thought  it  his  interest  to 
be  quiet,  witliout  so  much  as  moving  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  or  putting  in  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, till  the  commons  after  two  or  three  years,  exhibited 
their  additional  ariicles,  and  moved  the  peers  tj  appoint  a 
day  for  his  trial. 

Before  the  Archbishop  was  confined,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  most  of  the  churqji  and  state  prisoners 
released,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  discharged  from  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  his  fine  remitted.  When 
he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  behaved 
with  more  temper  than  cither  the  King  or  the  Archbishcqi 
could  expect;  whereupon  his  Majesty  sent  for  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  him  over  to  the  court,  by  promising 
to  make  him  full  satisfaction  for  his  sufferings ;  in  order 
to  which  his  Majesty  commanded  all  the  judgments 
that  were  entered  against  him  to  be  dbcharged,  and  within 
a,  twelve-month  translated  him  to  the  sec  of  York,  with 
leave  to  hold  his  deanry  of  Westminster  in  commeftdatfi 
for  thiee  years:  the  Bishop  therefore  never  complained 
to  the  house  of  his  sufferings,  or  petitioned  for  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Prynne,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Dr.  Bastwick,  being 
remanded  from  the  several  blands  to  which  they  had  been 
confined,  nix)u  their  humble  petition  to  the  house  of 
commons,  were  met  some  miles  out  of  town  by  great  nimi- 
bers  of  pcc^le  on  horseback,  with  rosemary  and  bays  in  their 
hats,  and  escorted  into  the  city  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  with 
loud  acclamations  for  their  deliverance ;  a  few  weeks  after 
the  house  came  to  the  following  resolutions  : — ^That  the 
several  judgments  against  them  were  illegal,  unjtist,  and 
against  the  liberty   of  the  subject: — that   their  fines   be 
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emitted  ;—4hat  they  be  restored  to  their  professioDS 
.«nd  that  for  reparation  of  their  losses,  Mr.  Burton  ought 
to  have  six  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Prynne  and  Dr. 
Bastwick  five  thousand  pounds  each  out  of  the  estates  .of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  high  commissioners  and 
those  lords  who  had  voted  against  them  in  the  Star- 
chamber  ; — but  the  confusion  of  the  times  prevented  the 
payment  of  the  money.  Dr.  Leighton  was  released  about 
the  same  time,  and  his  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  re- 
mitted: the  reading  his  petition  drew  tears  from  the 
house.  It  was  to  this  efiect :  ^^  That  he  was  apprehended 
coming  from  sermon  by  a  high  commission  warrant,  and 
dragged  along  the  street  with  bills  and  staves  to  London- 
house.  That  the  gaoler  of  Newgate  being  sent  for,  cli^t 
him  in  irons,  and  carried  him  with  a  strong  power  into  a 
loathsome  and  ruinous  dog-hole  full  of  rats  and  mice^ 
that  had  no  light  but  a  little  grate,  and  the  nx>f  being 
uncovered,  the  snow  and  lain  beat  in  upon  him,  having 
no  bedding  or  place  to  make  a  fire  but  the  ruins  of  an 
old  smoaky  chimney.  In  this  woiul  place  he  was  shut  up 
for  fifteen  weeks,  nobody  being  sufiered  to  come  to  him, 
till  at  length  his  wife  only  was  admitted. — ^That  the  fourth 
day  after  his  commitment,  the  pursuivant  with  a  mighty 
multitude  came  to  his  house  to  search  for  Jesuits'  book^ 
and  used  his  wife  in  such  a  barbarous  and  inhuman 
manner  as  he  is  ashamed  to  express ;  that  they  rifled 
every  person  and  place,  holding  a  pistol  to  the  breast 
of  a  child  of  five  years  old,  threatening  to  kill  him  if  he 
did  not  discover  the  books ;  that  they  broke  open  chests, 
presses,  boxes,  and  carried  away  every  thing,  even 
household  stuff,  apparel,  arms,  and  other  things ;  that  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  weeks  he  was  served  with  a  subpoena, 
on  an  information  laid  against  him  by  Sir.  R.  Heath, 
attorney-general,  whose  dealing  with  him  was  full  of 
cruelty  and  deceit;  but  he  was  then  sick,  and  in  the 
<qpinion  of  four  physicians  thought  to  be  poboned,  be- 
cause all  his  hair  and  skin  came  off;  that  in  the  heighth 
of  this  sickness  the  cruel  sentanee  was  passed  upon 
liim  mentioned  in  the  year  1630,  and  executed  Novemjber 
26  following,  when  he  received  thirty-six  stripea  upon 
his  naked  back  with  a  threefold  cord,    his  hands  bdng 
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u«d  up  to  m  stake,  and  then  flood  alaott  tm^  hours 
in  the  piUory  iq  the  frost  and  Unm^  befisre  lie  was 
branded  ki  the  face,  liis  aose  sli^  afid  his  ean  cot 
off;  that  after  thn  he  was  carried  bjr  water  to  the  Fleol;, 
aad  shut  up  in  such  a  roooi  that  he  was  aever  well,  asd  after 
eight  years  was  turned  into  the  oomnUMi  Gonl  ^**  The 
house  voted  him  satisfaction  for  his  suffieriags;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  actually  received  any,  except  being  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  LADibeth-^KMse  as  a  prison,  for  which  he 
must  he  very  anfk,  being  now  in  the  se1Rellt]^9ceond  year  of 
his  age,  and  worn  ont  with  poverty,  weakness,  and 
pain. 

Dr.   Wren,  late   Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  now  of  £ir, 
having  beevi  remarkably  severe  ngainst  the  puifiin  ^lagy 
in  his  dioceses,  the  inhabitants   of    Ipsmich  drew  up  a 
petition    against    him,    and    presented   it  to  the  house; 
upon  which    the     committee  of    })arlianient   eihibited  a 
charge    against    him,    consisting  of    twenty^five    articles 
relating  to   the  late   innovations.     It  sets  forth,  that  dn- 
Ong  thf!  time  ot  his  being  Bishop  of  Norwich,  wtiich  was 
about   tM'o  years,    fifty  ministers     had  been  excommuni- 
cated,   suspended,    and    deprived,    for  not    reading    the 
second  semce  at  the  communion-table;  for  not  reading 
the    boi)k    of     sports;     for    usin^x     ooneeived     prayers 
before  the   afternoon  sermon,   8cc.  and  that  by  his  rigo- 
rous  severities    many  of    his     Majesty's  subjects    to  the 
number  of  throe  thousand,  had  removed  themselves,   their 
families,   and    estates,    to  Holland,   and  set  up  their  ma- 
nufactories  there,   to  the    great     prejudice   of    the  trade 
of  this   kingdom.     I   do  not  find  that  t^e   Bishop  ptit   in 
a   particular  answer   to   these   articles,  nor  was  he  taken 
into  custody,    but  only  gave   bond    for    his   appearance. 
Some  time  after,  the  commons  voted  him  unfit  to  hold 
any  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  both  lords  and  commons 
joined   in  a    petition   to    the   King,    to  remove  the  said 
Bishop  from  his  person  and   serrice ;   after  which  he  was 
imprisoned  with  the  rest  of  the  protesting  Bishoj^;  upon 
his    release  he  retired  to  his  house  at  Downham  in   the 
isle  of  Ely,    from  whence  he   was  taken  by  a  party  of 
parliament   soldiers  and  conveyed  to    the  Tower,   where 
he  continued  a    patient    prisoner  till^  the-end  of    1659, 
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without  being  faraiight  to  Ins  trial  or  admitted  to  bail 
Complaints  being  made  against  jevend  other  BishofB 
and  clergymen,  who  had  been  instruments  of  sefcrky 
in  the  late  times,  they  were  voted  unfit  for  ecclesiaattcid 
promotions.  The  number  of  petitions  that  were  aeat 
up  to  the  committee  of  religion  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  against  their  clergy  is  incredible;  some  com- 
plaimng  of  their  superstitious  impositions,  and  others 
of  the  immorality  of  their  Uves,  and  neglect  of  their  cures; 
which  shews  the  little  esteem  they  had  aoKiQg  the  people, 
who  were  weary  of  their  yoke,  regarding  them  no  longer 
than  they  were  under  (be  terror  of  their  excqmnMinka- 
tions. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  populace,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  prevent  their  out-running  authority,  and  tear- 
ing down  in  a  tumultuous  manner  what  they  were  told 
had  been  illegally  set  up.  At  St.  Saviour's  Sputhwark, 
the  mob  pulled  down  the  rails  about  the  communion- 
table. At  Haltstead  in  Essex  they  tore  the  surplice  and 
abused  the  service  book;  nay  when  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  assembled  al  St.  Margarets,  Westminster,  as 
the  priest  was  beginning  the  second  service  at  the  com- 
nunaon-table,  some  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cfaunch  bq;an  a 
paalm,  which  was  followed  by  the  congregatioi^  so  that  the 
•sinister  was  forced  to  desist.  But  the  lords  and  commons 
fMBSsed  a  very  severe  sentence  on  the  rioters,  and  publiriied 
an  order  to  prevent  these  seditious,  practices  for  the 
fature. 

There  was  such  a  violent  clamour  agidnst  the  high 
rlergy,  that  they  could  hardly  officiate  accoiding  to  tlie 
lite  ii^unctions  without  being  affirooted,  or  walk  the 
stneets  in  their  habits  without  being  neproached  M  p^^ 
ffith  priests,  Ccrsar^s  JrtemU,  &c.  The  reputation  of  the 
liturgy  began  to  sink;  reading  prayers  was  called  a 
lifeless  form  of  worship,  and  a  quenching  the  spirit, 
friiose  assistances  are  promised  in  the  matter,  as  «rdl 
as  the  manner  of  our  prayers;  besides  the  nation  hti^ig 
in  a  crisis,  it  was  thought  impossible  that  ^bit  old  forms 
should  be  suitable  to  the  exigence  of  the  times,  or  to 
the  circumstances  of  particular  person  vrbo  might  de- 
idrc    a  share   in  the  .devotions  of    die  chnroh.     Timse 
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ninistera  t  bcrcforc,  who  prajed  with  ferrenq^  and  devodoOy 
in  words  of  iheir  own  oonLvption,  suitable  cither  to  the 
sermon  that  wa^  preached^  or  to  the  present  uigency  of 
aflSurs,  had  croudiM  and  attentiTe  auditories,  while  the  ordi- 
nary service  of  the  churcli  was  deserted  as  cold,  formal, 
and  without  spirit. 

The  discipline  of  the  church  being  relaxed,  the 
Brownists  who  had  assembled  in  private  from  house  to  house 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  re-asumed  their  eourage,  and 
shewed  themselves  in  public.  We  have  given  an  account 
of  their  ori^n  from  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Jacob,  in  1616, 
the  last  of  whom  was  succt*eded  by  Mr.  JiJin  Lathoq)^ 
formerly  a  clergyman  in  Kent,  hut  having  renounced  bis 
orders  he  became  pastor  of  this  little  society.  In  his  time 
the  congregation  was  discovered  by  Tomlinson  the  bishop's 
pursuivant,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Barnet  a  brewer's 
dork  in  Black-friars,  where  forty-two  of  them  were  appre- 
hended and  only  eighteen  csciipcd:  of  those  that  were 
taken,  siimc  were  confined  in  the  Clink,  others  in  New- 
Prison  and  the  Gate-House,  where  they  continued  about  two 
years,  and  were  then  released  upon  bail,  except  Mr.  Lathorp 
for  whom  no  favour  could  be  obtained ;  he  therefore  peti- 
tioned the  King  for  liberty  to  depart  the  kingdom,  which 
being  granted,  he  went  to  New-England,  wiih  about  thirty 
of  his  followers.  Mr.  Lathorp  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  but  met  with  some  uneasiness 
upon  occasion  of  one  of  his  people  carrying  his  child  to  be 
re*-ba])ti/ed  hy  the  parish  minister  ;  bome  of  the  congrega- 
tion insisting  that  it  sliould  be  baptized,  because  the  other 
administration  was  not  valid ;  but  when  the  question  was 
put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative,  and  rosolvcd  by  the 
majority  not  to  make  any  declaration  at  present,  whether 
or  no  i>arisli  churches  were  true  churches?  Upon  this  some 
of  the  more  rigid,  and  others  who  were  dissatisfied  about 
the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  desired  their  dismission, 
which  was  granted  them  ;  these  set  up  by  themselves,  and 
chose  Mr.  Jesse  their  minister,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  first  Baptist  congregation  in  England.  But  the  rest 
renewed  their  covenant,  **  to  walk  together  in  the  ways  of 
God,  so  far  as  he  had  made  them  known,  or  should  make 
them  known  to  them,  aud  to  forsake  all  false  ways."     And 
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SO  steady  were  they  to  their  vows,  that  hardly  an  instance 
can  be  produced  of  one  that  deserted  to  the  church  by  the 
severest  prosecutions. 

Upon  Mr.  Lathorp's  retiring  to  New^^England,  the  con- 
gregation chose  for  their  pastor  the'  famous  Mr.  Canne, 
author  of  the  marginal  references  in  the  Bible^  who  after  he 
had  preached  to  them  in  private  houses  for  a  year  or  two, 
was  driven  by  the  severity  of  the  times  into  Holland,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Brownists  congregation  at  Amster- 
dam. After  Mr.  Canne,  Mr.  S.  Howe  undertook  the 
pastoral  care  of  this  little  flock ;  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  printed  a  small  treatise,  called  '^  The  Sufficiency  of  the 
Spirit's  Teaching.'*  But  not  being  enough  upon  his.  guard 
in  conversation,  he  laid  himself  open  to  the  informers,  by 
whose  means  he  was  cited  into  the  spiritual  courts,  and 
excommunicated;  hereupon  he  absconded,  till  being  at  last 
taken  he  was  shut  up  in  close  prison  where  he  died. 

Upon  Mr.  Howe's  death  the  little  church  was  forced  to 
take  up  with  a  lay-man,  Mr.  Stephen  More,  a  citizen  of 
London,  of  good  natural  parts,  and  of  considerable  sub- 
stance ;  he  had  been  their .  deacon  for  some  years,  and  in 
the  present  exigence  accepted  of  the  pastcMral  office,  to  the 
apparent  hazard  of  his  estate  and  liberty.    However,*  the 
face  of  affiurs  beginning  now  to  change,  this  poor  congrega^ 
tion  which  had  subsisted  fl^iost  by  a  miracle   for  above 
twenty-four  years,  shifting  from  pijace  to  place,  ventured  to 
open  their  doors  in  ;Dead-Man's*Placjey  Southwark.     Mr. 
Fuller  calls  them  a  congregation  of  Anabf^pd^ts,  who  were 
met  together  to  the  number  of  eighty ;  but  by  their  journal 
or  church  book,  it  appears  to  be  Mr.  More's  congregation 
of  independents,  who  being  assembled  in  Dead-Man's-place 
on  the  Lord's  day,  were  disturbed  by  the  marshal  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  most  of  them  committed  to  the  Clink 
prison.      Next    morning  six  or  seven   of  the  men  were 
carried  before  the  house  of  lords,  and  charged  with  deny- 
ing the  King's   supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
with  preaching  in  separate  congregations  contrary  to  the 
statuate  of  the  35th  of  Eliz.    The  latter  they  confessed, 
and  as  to  the  former  they  declared  to  the  house,  that  they 
could  acknowledge  no  other  head  of  the  churdi  but  Christ  -, 
that  they  apprehended  no  prince  on  -  earth  had  power  to 
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IraiiolMid  theoioscicMe;  anithir 
«eic  ctwy  totke  kwtof  God»  o^giit  aot  tobeohcyad; 
but  that  thc7  ditowned  all  foreign  j/mmti  ani  jwiadkdoa. 
Soch  a  tiff  lif itiim  a  twdrcBOBtB  agoaai^^K  hataa  coat  thcsi 
ibdr  ears ;  b«t  the  hoose  inatead  of  nmdtumg  tfacan  to  the 
ccdeuastkal  courts,  ditmiMcJ  theaa  vitk  «  gentle  lepri- 
aaandy  and  three  or  four  of  the  aenbcn  cane  out  ct  curio- 
akj  to  their  asMublj  next  Lord's  day  to  hear  Acir  nunktar 
praachy  and  ice  him  adminiitcr  the  aacnaaaut,  and  were 
so  well  satisfied,  that  they  oontiibnted  to  their  colleetion 
for  the  poor. 

It  has  been  obscrred,  that  one  of  the  isat  if  solutions  of 
parttameDty  was  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  spiritual  courts. 
The  old  popish  canons,  which  were  the  laws  by  which  they 
proceeded  (as  far  as  they  had  not  been  cootiouM  by  the 
ooBimou  law  or  by  particular  statutes)  were  such  a  hbyriDd^ 
that  when  the  subject  was  got  into  the  coaawons  he  knew 
MA  bow  to  defend  himself,  or  which  way  to  get  out.    The 
Kings  of  Eogland   had  always  declined  a  veCMmation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  though  a  plan  had  been  laid  before 
them  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  SizA.    But  the 
grievance  was  now  become  insuffinuMe,  by  the  niuibers  of 
Olegal  imprisonments,  deprivations,  and  fines  levied  upon 
the  subject  in  the  late  times,  for  crimes  not  actionable  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster- Hall ;   it  was  necessary  there* 
fore  to  bring  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  to  a  parlia- 
mentary standard,  but  till  this  should  be  accomplished  bj 
a  new  law,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  vote  down  the 
late  innovations,  which  had  very  little  effect ;  and  therefore 
the  house  of  commons  ordered  conunissioners  to  be  sent 
into  all  counties,  to  demolish  and  remove  out  of  churches 
and  chapels,  all  images,  altars,  or  tables  turned  aherwise, 
crucifixes,  superstitious  pictures,  and  other  monuments  and 
relicts  of  idolatry.     How  far  the  house  of  commons  who 
are  but    one  branch  of  tlic  legislature,  may  appoint  com- 
missioners to  put  tHe  laws  in  execution,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  two,  is  so  very  questionable,  that  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  having  complained  of  the 
oaths  and  subscriptions  imposed  upon  young  students  at 
their  matriculation,  the  house  of  commons  voted,  that  the 
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statute  made  twenty-seven  years  ago  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  imposing  upon  young  scholars  a  subscription^ 
according  to  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  1603,  is  against  kw, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
upon  any  students  or  graduates  Tihatsoever.  About  five 
months  forwards  they  passed  the  same  resolution  for 
Oxford,  which  was  not  uiureasoBahle,  because  the  Universi- 
ties had  not  an  unlimited  power  by  the  thirty-sixth  canon  to 
call  upon  all  their  students  tp  sdbscHbe,  but  only  upon  such 
lecturers  or  readers  of  divinity  whom  they  had  a  privilege 
oflicensii^.     . 

And  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  house  of  commons  this  year,  in  punishing,  delin- 
quents ;  and  all  their  votes  and  resolutions  about  the  cir- 
cumstances of  public  worship,  had  no  other  view,  than  the 
cutting  off  those  illegal  additions  and  innovations,  which 
the  saperstition  of  the  late  times  had  introduced,  and  re- 
ducing the  discipline  of  the  church  to  the  standard  of 
statute  law.  No  man  was  punibhed  for  acting  according  to 
law ;  but  the  displeasure  of  the  hot^e  ran  hi^  agttinst 
those,  who  in  their  public  ministrations,  or  in  their  eccle- 
siastical courts,  had  bound  those  things  upon  the  subject, 
which  were  either  cont^[ary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  «b9«t 
which  the  laws.  were,  alte^ethcr  silent. 
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CHARLES  1. 

Antiquity  of  Liturgies,  and  the  Episcopal  Order.^^AU' 
thors  on  these  Subjects  answered. — Puritans  charged 
with  Artifice  in  obtahiing  Signatures  to  Petitions 
against  the  Hierarchy. — Folly  of  this  Charge,'^ 
Root  and  Branch  Petition. — Speeches  for  ii^-^Be- 
marks. — Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commums. — 
Proceedmgs  against  Papists. — 7%e  Kmg  favours 
them. — He  reprieves  a  Priest  under  Candemnatinm. — 
Remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  against  itj^^ne 
King*s  answer j^^Remarks. 

fWlHE   debates    in    parliament    concerning  the  English 
-''    liturg}'  and   hierarchy,  engaged  the  attention  ot  the 
whole  nation,  and  revived  the  controversy  without  doors. 
The  press  being  open,  great  numbers  of  anonymous  pam- 
phlets   appeared   against  the   establishment,  not   without 
Mudeccnt  and  provoking  language  under  these  and  the  like 
titles ;     ^'  Prelatical    episcopacy    not   from    the    apostles. 
Lord  Bishops   not  the  Lord's  Bisho^is.     Short  view  of  the 
prelatical  Church  of  England.     A  comparison  between  the 
liturgy   and  the  mass  book.     Service  book  no  better  than 
a  mess  of  pottage,  &c.*'     Lord  Brook  attacked  the  order 
of  Bishops   in  a  treatise  of  ^^  The  nature  of  episcopacy ;" 
and  Archbishop  Usher  defended  the  order,  in  a  treatise  en- 
titled, ^^  The  Apostolical  Institution  of  Episcopacy ;''  but 
then  by  a  bishop,  his  lordship  understood  no  more,  than  a 
stated  president  over  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  which  the 
puritans  of  these   times  were  willing  to  admit.     The  most 
celebrated  writer  on  the  side  of  the  establishment,  was  the 
learned  and   pious  Bishop  Hall.     Tliis  prelate,  upon  the 
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gathering  of  the  present  storm,  appeared  a  second  time  in 
its  defence,  in  **  An  humble  remonstrance  to  the  high 
court  of  parliament ;"  and  sometime  after,  in  a  defence  of 
that  remonstrance,  in  vindication  of  the  antiquity  of  litur- 
gies and  of  diocesan  episcopacy.  The  Bishop's  remonstrance 
was  answered  by  a  celebrated  treatise  under  the  title  of 
SMECTYMNIJUS,  a  fictitious  word  made  up  of  the 
innitial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  authors,  Maishall,  £• 
C^lamy,  Young,  Newcomen,  and  Spurstow.  When  the 
Bishop  had  replied  to  their  book,  these  divines  published 
a  vindication  df  their  answer  to  the  humble  remonstrance. 

Bat  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  being  to  be  decided  at 
another  tribunal,  no  applications  wc^e  wanting  on  either 
side  to  make  friends  in  the  parliament  house,  and  to  get. 
hands  to  petitions.  The  industry  of  the  several  parties 
on  this  occasion  is  almost  incredible ;  and  it  beii^  the 
fashion  of  the  times  to  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  nation 
tliis  \^iiy,  messengers  were  sent  all  over  England  to  pro- 
mote the  work.  Lord  Clarendon,  and  after  him  Dr.  Nalson 
and  others  of  that  party,  complain  of  great  disingenuity. 
on  tlie  side  of  the  puritans.  But  bad  this  been  true,  why 
did  they  not  complain  to  the  committee  wMch  the  house  of 
commons  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  inegulai  methods  of 
procuring  hands  to  petitions  ?  His  lordship  answers,  that 
they  were  prevailed  with  to  sit  still  and  pass  it  by;  for  which 
we  have  only  his  lordship's  word,  nothing  of  this  kind  being 
to  be  found  in  Rushworth,  Whitlock,  or  any  dbinteretted 
writer  of  those  times. 

However  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  art  and  persuasion  used  to  get  hands  to  petitions .  on 
both  sides,  and  many  subscribed  their  names  who  were 
not  capable  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  cause.  The 
petitions  against  the  hierarchy  were  of  two  sorts;  some 
desiring  that  the  whole  fabric  might  be  destroyed;  of 
these  the  cliief  was  the  *•  Root  and  Branch  "  petition, 
signed  by  the  hands  of  about  fifteen  thousand  citizena 
and  inhabitants  of  London ;  others  aiming  only  at  a  refor^ 
mation  of  the  hierarchy;  of  those  the  chief  was  the 
«  Ministers'  petition,"  signed  with  the  names  of  seven 
hundred  beneficed  clergymen,  and  followed  by  others  with 
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an  incredible  number  of  haiids,  tnmi  aifierent  counties. 
'Hie  iR'tttuHis  in  favour  of  the  pnsrnt  estabUshment  were 
not  Icis  numerous,  for  within  the  ooin|Mitg  of  this  and  the 
next  year,  there  were  presented  to  the  King  and  honae  of 
Lords  no  less  tlun  nineteen^  fiom  the  two  universities^ 
from  Wales,  and  oilier  places,  subscribed  with  about  one 
hundrecl  thou»and  hands,  whereof  according  to  Walker, 
SIX  tliousand  were  luibility,  gentry,  and  dignified  clergy. 
One  would  think  by  this  account,  that  the  whok  natkm 
had  been  with  them ;  hut  can  it  be  tiip|iosed,  that  the 
lionest  freehohk-rs  of  Wales,  &c.  could  be  proper  judges 
of  topics  fit  only  to  be  debated  in  a  synod  of  learned 
dinnesi ;  But  the  tacking  a  hundred  thousand  names  of 
freeholders  on  eltiu-r  side,  could  prove  no  gncm  than  that 
the  honest  countrymen  acted  too  much  by  an  implicit  faith 
in  their  clerg)*.  Ixiud  complaints  being  made  to  the  par* 
liamant  ol  unfair  metltods  of  procuring  names  to  petitions, 
the  house  appointed  a  committee  to  »^t«^ni«g  into  the 
matter ;  but  there  being  great  faults  on  both  sitles,  tlie 
aflbir  was  dro|)ped. 

«'  Tlie  ROOT  AND  BRANCH"  petition  was  presented 
to  the  house,  Dec.  11.  1C40.  The  friends  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  one  of  their  own  in  favour  of  the  hierarchy; 
and  soon  after  another;  a  third  petition  was  presented  by 
ten  or  twelve  elerg}'men,  in  the  name  of  seven  hundred 
of  their  bretluren  who  had  .signed  if,  called  "  Tlic  MINIS- 
TERS' PETITION,'*  praying  for  a  reformation  of  certain 
grievances  in  the  hierarchy,  but  not  an  entire  subverbiou 
6i  it.  Two  days  after  tlic  delivery  of  tliis  petition,  his 
Majesty  came  to  the  house,  and  very  unadvisedl}  inter- 
rupted their  debates  by  the  following  speech  !  "  There  are 
some  men  that  more  maliciously  than  ignomutly  wiil  put 
no  difference  between  reformation  .and  alteration  of 
government :  hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  divine  service 
is  irreverently  interrupted,  and  petitbns  in  an  ill  way  given 
in,  neither  disputed  nor  denied,  against  the  present 
established  goveriimeiit,  In  the  names  of  divers  counties, 
with  threatenings  agiiiiist  the  Bishops,  that  they  will  make 
them  but  cyphers.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  make  a 
great  difference  between  reformation  and  aheration  of 
government;  though  I  am  for  the  first,  I  cannot  gi\c  way 
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to  the  latter.  If  some  of  them  have  overstretched  their 
power,  and  encroached  too  much  on  their  temporality, 
I  shall  not  be  unwilling  that  these  tilings  should  be  re- 
dressed and  reformed ;  nay  further,  if  you  can  shew  me, 
that  the  Bishops  have  some  tempOrftl  authority  incon- 
venient for  the  state,  and  not  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  church  and  upholding  episcopal  jurisdiction,  I  9hall 
not  be  unwilling  to  desire  them  to  lay  it  down ;  but  this 
must  not  be  understood  that  I  shall  any  yrtiys  consent  that 
their  voices  in  parliament  should  be  taken  away,  for  in  alF 
the  times  of  my  predecessors,  since  the  conquest  and 
before,  they  have  enjoyed  it  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
constitutions  of  the  kingdom." — ^Tliis  unhappy  method  was 
certainly  unparliamentary,  and  did  the  church  no  service ; 
nor  was  there  any  occasion  for  it  at  this  time,  the  house 
being  in  no  disposition  to  order  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for 
subverting  the  hierarchy. 

In  February  and  March,  se%*eral  days  were  appointed  for 
the  consideration  of  these  petitions ;  and  when  the  bill  for 
the  utter  cxtiqyating  the  episcopal  order  was  brought  into 
the  house,  several  warm  speeches  were  made  oil  both 
sides ;  I  will  set  the  chief  of  them  before  the  reader  at 
one  view,  though  they  were  spoken  at  different  times. 

Among  those  who  were  for  Rooi  and  Branch,  or  the 
total  extirpating  of  episcopacy,  was  Sir.  H.  Vane,  who 
stood  up  and  argued,  that  *^  since  the  house  had  voted' 
episcopal  government  a  great  impediment  to  the  refor- 
mation and  growth  of  religion,  it  ought  to  be  taken  away, 
for  it  is  so  corrupt  in  the  foundation,  says  he,  that  if  we 
pull  it  not  down,  if  will  fall  about  the  ears  of  those  that 
endeavour  it  within  a  few  years.  Tliis  government  was 
brought  in  by  anti-christ,  and  has  let  in  all  kinds  of  super- 
stition into  the  church.  It  has  been  the  instrument  of 
displacing  t!ie  most  godly  and  conscientious  ministers,  of 
vexing,  punishing,  and  liJtnishing  out  of  the  kingdom,  the 
most  religious  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  that  would  not 
comply  with  their  superstitious  inventions  and  ceremonies. 
In  a  word,  it  has  turned  the  edge  of  the  government  against 
the  very  life  and  j>ower  of  godliness,  and  the  favour  and 
protection  of    it,    towards   all     profane,     scandalous    and 
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>u|K*r.stiiious  |>cr:kOii  that  would  uplioM  their  party.  It  has 
ilivldcd  us  from  tlic  furci^ii  prutestant  churches,  and  huS 
dune  wliat  it  could  to  bind  the  nation  in  perpetual  «laverj 
to  theuisclrt's  and  their  superstitious  inveutioiiSy  bj  the 
late  cauoit%.  Further,  this  goveranicm  has  been  no  less 
prejudical  to  the  civil  liberties  of  uur  eountiTy  as  appean 
by  the  Bishops  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  arbitnuy 
power,  by  their  encoumging  the  late  illegal  piQJects  to 
raise  money  without  piirliainent,  by  their  kindling  a  war 
between  Kugland  and  Sccttkind,  and  falling  in  with  the 
plots  and  combinations  that  liave  been  entered  into  against 
this  present  parliament.  Sir  Harry  concludes  from  these 
premises,  that  tlie  protciitant  religion  must  always  be  in 
danger,  an  long  as  it  ii  in  the  hands  of  such  governors ; 
nor  can  tiicre  be  any  hopes  of  reformatiiw  in  the  state, 
while  tlie  Bishops  luive  votes  iu  parliament ;  that  the  fruit 
being  so  bad  the  tree  must  be  bad.  Let  us  not  tlieu  halt 
between  two  opinions,  says  he,  but  with  one  heartand  voice 
give  glory  to  Ciod,  by  complying  with  Ids  providence, 
and  with  the  safety  and  peace  of  tlie  church  and  state,  which 
is  bjr  passing  the  root  and  branch  bill." 

Mr.  White  entered  more  fully  into  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  and  considered  the  present  Bishops  with  regitrd 
to  their  baronies,  their  temporalities,  and  their  spiri- 
tualities. The  former,  says  he,  are  merely  of  the  Kings, 
favour,  and  began  in  this  khigdom  the  fourth  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  had  place  in  the 
house  of  peers,  hut  in  the  seventh  Henry  Eighth,  it  was  re- 
solved by  nil  tlie  jmlges  of  England,  that  the  King  may  hold 
his  parliament  by  himself,  his  temporal  Lords  and  Commons 
\>  ithout  any  Bishop ;  for  a  Bishop  has  not  any  place  iu 
j^arlinment  by  reason  of  his  spiritualities,  but  merely  by 
reason  of  his  barony,  and  accurdii\gly  acts  of  parliament 
liave  been  made  without  them,  as  2d  Richard  II.  cap.  3. 
and  at  other  times  j  nor  were  they  ever  xralled  spiritual 
Lords  in  our  statutes,  till  lf>th  Ricliard  II.  cap.  1,  By  the 
Bishop's  spiritualities  1  mean  those  spiritual  powers  which 
niise  him  above  the  order  of  a  presbyter;  and  here  I  con- 
sidcr,  first,  his  autliority  over  presbyters  by  the  oath  of 
rauouical  oljcdience,  by  which  he  may  command  them  to 
eoUect.  tenths  granted  in  convocation,  according  to   20th 
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Jlenry  Sixtlu  cap.  13.. '  Secondly,  his  office,  wliicli  is  partly 
judicial,  and  i>arHy  ministerial ;  by  the  former,  he  judges 
in  his  courts  all  matters  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
within  his  diocese,  and  of  the  fitness  of  such  as  are  pre- 
rented  (o  him  to  be  instituted  into  benefices  ;  by  the  latter 
he  is  to  sacred  places  dedicated  to  diviuje  scr\'ice.  9th 
Henry  Sixth,  cap.  17-  he  is  to  provide  for  the  officiating  of 
(rures  in  the  avoidance  of  churches,  on  neglect  of  the 
patron's  presenting  thereunto.  He  is  to  certify  loyal  (or 
lawful)  matrimony,  general  bastardy,  and  excommunica- 
tion. He  is  to  exiecntc  judgments  given  in  quare  impedit, 
upon  the  writ  ad  admittendnm  clericum.  He  is  to  attend 
upon  trials  for  life,  to  report  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency 
of  sudi  as  demand  clergy;  and  lastly,  he  is  to  ordain  deacons 
and  presbyters. 

Now  all  these  being  given  to  tbese  Bishops  jure  humeno, 
says  Mr.  White,  I  conceive,  may  for  just  reasons  be  taken 
away.     He  affirms,   that  according  to  scripture,   a  Bishop 
arftl  presbyter   is  one  and  the  same  person ;   for  1 .  Their 
duties   are  mentioned  as   the  same,  the  Bishop  being  to 
teach  and  rule  his  church,    1  Tim.  iii.  2,  5.  and  the   pres- 
byter being  to  do  the  very  same,    1   Pet.    v.  2,    3.     2. 
Presbyters  in  scripture  are  said  to  be  Bishops  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Acts  XX.  28.     And  St.  Paul  charges  the   presbyters 
of  Ephesus,  to  take  heed  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  them  Bishops   or  overseers ;   and  other 
Bishops   the   Holy  Ghost   never  made.       3   Among  the 
emmieration  of  church-officers,  Eph.  iv.   11,   whereof  the 
three  former  are  extraordinar}-,     and     arc   ceased^     there 
remains  only  the  pastor  and  teacher,  which  is  the  very  same 
with  the     presbyter.      The  Bishop  as   he  Is  more    than 
this,   is   no  officer  given  by  God ;   and  it  is  an  encroach- 
ment upon   the  Kingly  office   of  Christ,   to  admit  other 
officers   into  the  church  than  he   himself  has    appointed. 
Seeing  then  episcopacy  may  be  taken  away  in  all,  wherein  • 
rt   exceeds  the  prcsbiter's  office,  which  is  certainly  jwre 
divinoy  we  ought  to  restore  their  presb)ters  to  their  rights 
which  the  Bishops   have  taken  from  them,  as  particularly 
to  the  right  of  ordination,  excommunication,  and  liberty 
to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God  without  restraint  from 
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a  hisliitp ;  they  shoiild  tiave  their  share  in  the  discipline 
mid  guvcrnnicnt  of  the  church;  and  in  a  word,  all  supe- 
riority of  order  hctween  hishops  and  prcshyters  should  be 
taken  nvny.  Mr.  Wliitc  is  further  of  opinion,  that 
the  Bishops  Nhiuild  be  deprived  of  their  baronies,  and  all 
intermeddling  with  civil  aHbirs ;  tliat  institution  and 
induction,  the  jurisdiction  of  tit  lies  causes  uiatrimonial 
and  testamentary,  and  other  iLsurpations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  should  bo  restored  to  tlie  civil  judicature,  and  be  de- 
termined hy  the  laws  of  the  land. 

lu  order  to  take  off  the  farce  of  these  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Root  and  Hraneh  petition,  the  frieud< 
of  the  hierarchy  said,  that  the  viry  best  things  niJght  be 
c 'irupted  ;  that  to  take  away  t lie  order  of  Bislif  p<  was  tp 
t'hangc  the  whole  constitution  for  they  kintw  not  what  ; 
they  therefore  urged  the  ministers'  petition  for  reformation, 
and  declaimed  with  vehemence  against  t  he  corruptions  of 
the  late  times. 

L(»rd  Falkland,  who  in  the  judgment  of  Clarencon 
was  the  most  extraordinary  person  of  his  age,  stood  up 
and  said:  '^  (le  is  a  great  stranger  in  our  Israel,  who 
knows  not  that  this  kingdom  has  long  lalxnired  under 
many  and  groat  oppressions,  both  in  religion  and  liberty ; 
and  that  a  principal  cause  of  b(4h  has  been  some  Bishops 
and  their  adherents,  who  under  pretence  of  unifbrmity 
have  brought  in  supeistition  and  scandal,  under  the  title 
of  decency ;  who  have  detilod  our  churches  by  adorning 
them,  and  slackened  their  strictness  of  that  union  tliat 
was  between  us  and  th(»se  of  our  religion  beyond  sea; 
an  actKUi  l>oth  impolitie  and  ungodly.  They  have  been  less 
eager  on  thoNC  who  danm  oui  church,  than  on  those  who 
on  weak  conscience,  and  perhaps  as  weak  reason,  only 
abstain  from  it.  Nay,  it  lias  been  more  dangerous  for 
men  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  parish  when  they  had  no 
sermon  in  their  own,  than  to  be  obstinate  and  perpetual 
xccnisants  !  While  mass  b.as  been  said  in  security,  a  conven- 
ticle has  been  a  crime ;  i*nd  which  is  yet  more,  the  con- 
forming to  ceremonies  has  been  more  exacted  tlian  the  con- 
forming to  Christianity  ;  and  while  men  for  scruples  have 
been  undone,  for  attempts  of  sodomy,  they  liave  only  been 
admonishrd. 
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<<  They  Iiave  resembled  the  dog  id  the  fable,  they  have 
neither  practbed  themselves,  nor  employed  those  that 
sliould,  nor  suffered  those  that  would.  They  have  brought 
in  catechising  only  to  thrust  out  preaching;,  cried  down 
lectures  by  the  name  of  faction,  either  because  other 
men's  industry  in  that  duty  appeared  a  reproof  to  their 
neglect,  or  with  intent  to  have  brought  in  darkness,  that 
they  might  the  easier  sow  their  tares  while  it  was  night. 
In  this  tliey  have  abused  his  Majesty  as  well  as  his  people, 
for  when  he  had  with  great  wisdom  silenced  on  both  parts 
those  opinions,  that  will  always  trouble  the  schools,  they 
made  use  of  this  declaration  to  tie  up  one  side  and  let  the 
other  loose.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  ministers 
in  our  state  first  took  away  our  money,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  our  money  not  worth  taking,  by  de- 
praving it;  so  these  men  first  depressed  the  power  of 
preaching,  and  then  laboured  to  make  it  such,  as  the  hantt 
had  not  been  such  if  it  had  been  depressed;  the  chief  sub* 
jects  of  the  sermons  being  the  fus  divinum  of  bishops  and 
tithes ;  the  sacredness  of  the  clergy ;  Hbe  sacrilc^  of  im- 
propriations ;  the  demolishing  of  puritanism ;  the  building 
up  of  the  prerogative,  &c.  In  short,  their  woik  has  been 
to  try  how  much  of  the  papist  might  be  brought  in  without 
popery,  and  to  destroy  as  much  as  they  could'of  the  gotqiet, 
without  bringing  themselves  in  danger  of  being  destrc^red 
by  the  law. 

"  These  men  have  been  betrayers  of  our  rights  and 
liberties,  by  encoura^g  such  men  as  Dr.  Beat  and  Man«> 
waring;  by  appearing  for  monopolies  and  lship-m<»iey; 
some  of  them  have  laboured  to  exclude  all  pereofis  and 
causes  of  the  clergy  from  the  temporal  magistrate,  and  by 
hindering  prohibitions,  to  have  taken  away  the  only  legal 
bounds  to  their  arbitrary  power ;  they  have  mcouraged  al| 
the  clergy  to  suits,  and  have  brought  all  suits  to  the  couhdl 
table,  that  having  all  power  in  eccleaj^ical  matters,  they 
might  have  an  equal  power  in  tempoffls ;  they  have  both 
kindled  and  blown  the  coihmon  fire  of  both  nations,  and 
have  been  the  first  fcnd  principal  cause  of  the  breach  since 
the  pacification  at  Berwick. 

*^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  represented  no  small  quantity^ 
and  no  mean  degree  of  guilt,  but  this  chaf^ge  dees  not  lie 
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ap^iist  q)i»copacy,  but  against  thr  pcfsons  w1k>  Lave  abased 
the   sacred  function;    for    if  we  consideff,  that  the  first 
spreaders  of  chrbstianityy  the   first  ddeuders  of  it,   both 
Hiih  their  ink  and  blood,  as  well  as  our  hte  rekmnen, 
were  all  Bishops ;    and  even  now,  in  this  great  dcfectMNi 
of  the  order,  there  are  some  that  have  been  neither  proud 
nor  ambitious ;  some  that  ba\'e  been  kamcd  opposers  of 
popery,  and  xealoiis  suppiessers  of  arminianbm,  between 
whom  and  the  inferior  clergy  there  has  been  no  distinction 
in  firequent  preaching;    wiiose  tires   are  untouclied,   not 
only  by  guilt,  but  by  malice ;   I  say  if  we  consider  this,  we 
hhAll  conclude,  the  Btsiiops  may  br  good  men,  and  let  us 
but  give  good   men   good  rules  ^mI  we   shall  have  good 
government  and  good  timesi. 

*'  I  am  content  to  take  away  from  tliem  all  tliose  tilings 
which   may    in   any    degree  fif  pi»ssibility,    occa^iull   the 
like  mischiefi  with   tliose  I   have  mentiotied;  I  am  sure, 
neither    their    lordships,  their   judging    of  tithes,  wills 
and  marriages,    no    nor  tlieir    voices  in  parliament,  are 
Jure  divino.    If  their  revenues  aa*  too  great,  let  us  leave 
them   only  such  proportion,  a:>  may  serve  in  some  good 
degree,  for  the   support   of  the   dignity  of  learning  and 
encouragement  of    students.      If  it  be    found  tliey    will 
employ    their  laws    agsiinst   the   weaker  brethren,  let  us 
take  away  those   laws,  and  let  no  ceremonies  wliieh  any 
number   count  unlawful,   and   no    man   counts  nccessarj*, 
be   imposed  upon  them;   but  let  us  not  abolish,  upon  a 
few  days  debate,  an  order  that  has  lasted  in  most  churches 
these  sixteen   hundred  years.     I  do  not   believe  the  order 
of  Bishops   to  be  jure  iliviHO^  nor  do  I  tliiuk  them  un- 
lawful;   but   aiuce   all   great    changes   in  governaieut  arc 
dang<^rous,  I    am    fur   trying    if    we  cannot    take    away 
the   inconvcnicnec:s  of    Bi'^Iiop.s,  and  the    inconveniences 
of  no  Bishops.    Jai  us   tlierelure  go  ufmn  the  debate  of 
grievance?,    and    if   the  grievances   may  be    taken  away 
and  the  order  stan^  we  shall   not  need   to  corouiit  the 
Ijondtm  petition  at  nil;   but   if  it  sliall  ap|)ear   that  the 
abolition  of  the  one  cannot  be  but   bjr  the  destruction  of 
the  other,  then  let  us  not  commit  the  London  petition,  but 
grant  it/' 

Jjord  George  Digby,  an  eminent  royalist,  spoke  with 
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great  warmth  against  the  root  and  branch  pctittoiH 
and  with  no  less  zeal  for  a  reformation  of  grievances. 
**  If  the  London  petition,  says  his  lordsliip,  may  be  con* 
sidered  only  as  an  index  oi  grievances,  I  should  wink 
at  the  £Eiults  of  it,  for  no  man  witliin  these  walls  is 
more  sensible  of  the  heavy  grievances  of  church  go- 
vernment than  myself;  nor  whose  affections  arc  keener 
for  the  clipping  those  wings  of  the  prelates,  whereby 
they  have  mounted  to  such  insolence;  but  having  reason 
to  believe  that  some  aim  at  the  total  extirpation  of 
Bishops,  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from  labouring  to  di- 
vert it.  I  look  upon  the  petition  with  tciTor,  as  on  a 
comet  or  a  blazing  star  raised  and  kindled  out  of  the  poi- 
sonous exhalations  of  a  corrupted  hierarchy  :  metlioughts 
the  comet  had  a  terrible  tail,  and  pointed  to  the  north, 
and  I  fear  all  the  prudence  of  this  house  wilf  have  u 
hard  work  to  iiiuder  this  meteor  from  causing  such  dis- 
temi)ers  and  combustions  as  it  portends  by  its  appear- 
ance ;  whatever  the  event  be,  I  shall  discharge  my  con- 
science freely,  unbiassed  both  from  popularity  aud  court 
respect/' 

His  lordship  then  goes  on  to  argue  the  unreason- 
ableness of  abolishing  a  thing,  because  of  some  abuses 
that  attend  it ;  he  complains  of  the  presumption  of  the 
petitioners,  in  desiring  the  repeal  of  so  many  laws  at 
once,  and  not  applying  in  a  more  modest  manner  for 
a  redress  of  grievances,  as  the  ministers  liave  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  allows  the  )>ehaviour  of  the  pre- 
lates had  given  too  just  an  occasion  for  it;  tliat  no 
people  had  been  so  insulted  as  the  people  of  England 
had  lately  been,  by  the  insoleneies  of  the  prelates. 
^'  Their  vengeance  lias  been  so  laidj  says  his  lordship,  as 
if  it  were  meant  no  generation,  no  degree,  no  com- 
plexion of  mankind,  siiould  escape  it.  Was  there  a 
man  of  tender  conscience,  him  they  loaded  with  un- 
necessary impositions;  was  there  a  man  of  kgul  con* 
science,  him  they  nettled  with  innovations,  and  fresh 
introductions  to  popeiy;  was  there  a  man  of  an  humble 
spirit,  him  they  trampled  to.  dirt  in  their  pride;  was 
there  a  man  of  proud  spirit,  him  they,  have  bereft  of 
reason,   with  indignation  at  their  superlative,  iusolenee; 
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^-as  there  a  iiiati  faitlifuily  attiched  to  the  rights  of  the 
crtiwiiy  hnw  has  he  been  galled  bjr  their  owa  oath ;  was 
thea*  a  ninn  that  durst  mutter  ai^insi  their  insuleiicies,  he 
may  enquire  Urc  his  lugs.  They  have  been  within  riie 
KisfK>i)*!»  visitation  as  if  they  would  not  only  derive  their 
hrandishmcnt  of  the  spiritual  sword  from  St.  IVter^  but  of 
the  material  one  too,  and  the  right  to  cut  off  ears;  for  my 
|»art  1  am  so  inflamed  with  these  things,  that  I  am  ready  to 
cry  with  the  loudest  of  the  fihccn  thousand,  down  with  them 
to  the  ground. 

"  But,  continues  his  lordship,  we  must  divest  ourselves 
of  i>assion ;  wc  all  agree  a  reformation  of  churdi  go^ 
vernment  is  necessary;  hut  before  I  can  strilce  at  the 
root,  and  agree  to  a  total  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  it 
must  be  made  manifest  to  me, — 1.  That  the  mischiefs 
wc  have  felt  arise  from  the  nature  of  episcopacy,  and 
not  from  its  abuse.  2.  Such  a  fonu  of  government  must 
be  set  before  us  as  is  not  liable  to  proportionable  in- 
conveniences. 3.  It  must  appear  that  the  Utopia  is  prac- 
ticable. Ijct  us  therefore  lay  aside  the  thoughts  of 
extiq>ating  Bishops,  and  reduce  them  to  their  primitive* 
standard ;  let  us  retrench  their  dioceses  ;  let  them  govern 
by  assemblies  of  their  clergy ;  lot  us  exclude  them  from 
intermeddling  in  secular  affairs,  and  appoint  a  standing 
committee  to  collect  all  the  grievances  of  the  church,  and 
no  man's  votes  shall  be  given  with  more  zeal  for  redressing 
them  than  mine." 

Surely  the  Bibhops  must  liave  behaved  very  ill  in  the 
late  time.;,  that  their  verv  best  friends  could  load  them 
with  reproaches  !  And  it  desen-'es  to  be  remembered,  says 
Clarendon,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  complaints  the  King 
>%-as  never  mentioned  but  with  great  honour ;  all  the  grie- 
vances being  laid  at  the  door  of  his  ministers,  and  all  hopes 
of  redress  being  placed  in  his  Majesty  alone.  Al  the  close 
of  the  debate,  it  was  ordered,  tliat  the  root  and  branch  peti- 
tion should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  house, 
with  direction  that  no  copies  should  be  delivered  out ;  but 
after  the  throwing  out  of  the  bill  to  deprivc'the  bishops  of 
tht'Ir  votes  in  parliament,  it  was  rcvivcd,  and  a  bill  brought 
in  for  the  utter  extirjiating  of  the  whole  order,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 
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Th^  house 'was  uoaniinous  for  arefcrmation  of  the 
hierarcliy,  which  was  all  tliat  the  body  of  puritans  as 
yet  desired.  The  ministers*  petition  was  therefore  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  they 
came  to  this  resolution, — *^  That  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial po^er  of  Bishops  in  the  house  of  peers,  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  function,  pre« 
judical  to  the  commonwealtli,  and  fit  to  be  taken  away 
by  bill ;  and  that  a  bill  be  drawn  up  to  this  purpose."-— 
It  was  resolved  further, — **  That  for  Bishops  or  any  other 
clergyman  to  be  in  the  commission  of  peace,  or  to  ha^c  any 
judicial  power  in  the  Star-chamber  or  in  any  civil  court, 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  their  spiritual  function,  and'  fit  to  be 
taken  away  by  bill.'' — ^And  not  many  days  after  it  was  re- 
solved, that  they  should  not  be  privy  counsellors,  or  In  any 
temporal  offices. 

While  the  house  of  commons  were  thus  preparing  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  Bishops,  they  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  Roman  catholics ;  these  were  criminals  of  an  higher 
nature,  and  had  a  deep  share  in  the  present  calamities ; 
tlieir  numbers  were  growing,  and  their  pride  and  in- 
solence insufferable ;  they  flocked  in  great  nu*nbers 
about  the  court,  and  insulted  the  very  courts  of  judi- 
cature; the  Queen  protected  them,  and  the  King  and 
Archbishop  countenanced  them  as  friends  of  the  prero- 
gative. Andreas  ab  Harbemsfield,  the  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia's chaplain,  advised  his.  grace  of  a  popish  confede- 
lacy  against  tiie  King  and  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
when  the  names  of  Montague.  Sir  K.  I}igby,  Winter, 
Windi^lpmk,  and  Porter,  all  papists  and  officers  about 
the  court,  were  mentioned  as  parties,  the  whole  was 
discredited  and  litifled.  When  the  house  of  commons 
petitioned  the  King  to  issue  out  a  proclamation  for  put- 
ting the  laws  in  execution  against  papists,  it  was  done 
in  so  defective  a  manner,  that  the  committee  reported 
it  would  avail  nothing:  for  in  the  clause  which  enjoins 
all  perish  rescusants  to  depart  the  city  within  fifteen 
days,  it  b  added,  without  special  licence  had  here- 
unto ;  so  that  if  they  could  obtain  a  licence  from  bis 
Majesty,  or  from  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  bishop, 
the  lieutenant^  or  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  eounty,  then 
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tiiry  wcrr  not  within  the  penahr.  Besides  die  disaming 
(if  all  pofMsli  ri*cuNancs  was  limited  to  recusuits  conrict; 
Ml  that  if  they  y^cn  nut  cooficted,  a  justice  of  peace 
c-tiulcl  iH>t  disarm  theio.  Tliey  obserred  furthefy  that  many 
rcctLsants  hail  letters  of  irracc  to  prote^  their  persons  and 
estates  ;  tliat  ins^earl  of  dc|nuliiig  from  London  there  was 
a  frrcatiT  reMirt  of  papists  at  present  than  heietolbre ;  and 
tlu-it  their  insolence  and  tlircatning  bnguage  was  insaliuable 
and  dangerous. 

A  gentleman  having  given  information  in  open  cowt 
to  f»nr  of  the  judges  of  the  KingVhench,  that  in  one 
|Miri>h  in  the  city  of  \\  estminster  there  were  about  six 
tlicMLsand  recusants,  tlie  committee  appointed  Mr.  Hey^ 
wiMxly  an  active  justice  of  the  pence,  to  collect  and 
brine?  in  a  list  oJF  the  names  of  ail  recusants  within 
that  city  and  liberties;  for  which  purpose  all  the  in- 
lial/itants  were  summoned  to  appear  and  take  the  oatlis 
ill  Westmiiv^ter  Hall :  but  while  the  justice  fvas  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  pressing  one  James  a  pa- 
pist to  take  them,  the  wretch  i^rew  otit  k:s  knife  and 
stahhcd  the  justice  in  o[iC\\  court,  telling  hiiOy  he  gnxt 
him  tliiit  for  persecuting  noor  catholics.  The  old  gen- 
tleman sunk  down  witli  tie  wtmud,  but  bv  the  care  of 
surgeons  was  rccorcred,  and  the  criminal  was  taken 
in(o  custody.  This  Mr,  Hey^orKi  "v^-as  the  very  person 
uho  hchig  commanded  by  James  the  Firsr,  to  search  the 
collars  under  the  parliament  house  at  the  time  of  thegun- 
|Mi\vrler  ploi,  t(N)k  (luy  Faux  with  his  dark  lanthom  in 
his  Irnnrl,  which  lanthom  is  prescr\'ed  among  the  ar- 
chil es  of  Oxford,  with  Air.  Heywood's  name  upctf  it  in 
letters  of  gi)ld. 

The  parruinicnt  alarmed  at  this  daring  attempt,  sent 
orders  to  all  the  justices  of  peace  requiring  them  to 
command  the  church-uardens  to  make  a  return  of  the 
names  of  all  recusants  within  their  parishes,  in  order 
to  their  being  proceeded  against  according  to  law.  The 
houses  petitioned  his  Majesty  to  discharge  all  popish 
olhccrs  in  garrison  or  in  the  army,  wlio  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su]>remacv,  aryl  to  fill 
up  thfrir  places  with  ^mtostants.  And  they  pefitionerl 
his  MajcMv  to  remove  all  [Papists  from   conn:  and   ihai 
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the  whole  body  of  Roman  catholics  might  be  disarmed. 
The  answer  returned  was,  that  his  Majesty  would  take  care 
the  papists  about  the  court  should  give  no  just  cause  §ji 
scandal;  and  as  for  disarming  them,  he  was  content  it 
should  be  done  according  to  law.  So  that  their  addresses 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  exasperate  the  papists,  the  King 
and  Queen  being  determined  to  protect  tliem  as  long  as  they' 
were  able. 

There  v.-ns  at  this  time  one  Goodman  a  seminary  priest 
under  condemnation  in  Newgate,  whom  the  King  instead 
of  leaving  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  reprieved  in  the 
face  of  his  parliament;  whereupon  both  houses  agreed 
upon  the  following  remonstrance : — ^That  considering  .the 
present  juncture,  they  conceived  the  strict  execution  of 
the  laws  against  recusants  more  necessary  than  formerly. 
1.  Because  by  divers  petitions  from  se\'eral  |>arts  of  tlu: 
kingdom,  complaints  are  made  of  the  great  increase  of 
popery  and  superstition ;  priests  and  Jesuits  swarm  in 
great  abundance  in  this  kingdom,  and  appear  as  boldly  as 
if  there  were  no  laws  against  them. — 2.  It  appears  to  the  , 
house,  tliat  of  late  yeafs  many  priests  and  Jesuits  condem* 
ned  for  high  treason  have  been  discharged  out  of  prison. 
— 3.  Tliat  at  this  time  the  Pope  has  a  nuncio  or  agent  in 
this  city ;  and  papists  go  as  publicly  to  mass  at  Denmark 
house,  and  to  St.  James's  and  the  ambasjiadors*  chapels,  as 
others  do  to  their  parish  churches^— 4.  Tliat  the  putting 
the  laws  in  execution  against  papists,  is  for  tlu:  preserva- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  Irue  religion  established  in 
this  Idiigdom;  for  tliq  safety  of  tlieir  Majesties'  perBons, 
and  the;  security  of  tlie  government. — 5.  It  is  found  that 
Goodman  the  priest  has.  been  twice  formerly  coimnitted 
and  discourged;  that  his  residence  now  in  IxMidon  was 
in  absolute  contempt  of  liis  Majesty's  proclamation;  tluit 
be  was  formerly  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Kngluud ;  and 
thcrefoi'e  they  humbly  desire  he  may  l>e  left  to  the  justice  of 
the  law. 

To  this  remonstrance  the  King  replied, — ^That  the 
increase  of  popery  and  superstition,  if  any  such  thing  bad 
Iiappened,  vn\s  contrary  to  his  inclination  l  but  to  take 
off  all  occasions  of  complaint  he  would  order  the  laws  to 
be  j)ut  in  execution. — ^That  he  would  set  forth  a  procla^a- 
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fftijH'ttr/nneNt  and  Trial  of  the  Mftrl  of  Strafford.^^Hh 
C/tanirfrr. — Piot  to  diKfolvr  the  Partiamentd — ^rt  far 
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its  mntimtattce. — Protextittiou  of  Parliameut.^^JSiU 
af^ninst  Binttops*  Votes  in  Parliammi\ — Bill  for  ex- 
tir/Htfion  of  ttisho/Uf  i^r. — T^e  Bill  lost  in  the  Home 
of  Lords, — ^'trvhhislu^i  Usher's   redaction  of  Episeo- 

parif  to  Sj/nodiral  Government, Bemarks^'-^^'^TTie 

Kiiii(\s  rffrtdftt't  iti  passifig  the  Bills  for  aboHshmg  the 
llijirh  Cofiifnixstrm  and  Star^Chamber, — Further  at^ 
ttirks  ufmn  the  Bisho/fs, — Thirteeti  of  them  impeached. 
— Thf  Kinjtr\s  progress  into  Scotland 4 — Proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons. — Unsettled  State  of  Religion. 
— The  House  of  Lf^rds  disagree  with  the  Commons,-^ 
Sad  state  of  Hcligion  as  representetl  hy  the  Royalists. 
— Archbishop  Lund  suspended. — Distracted  state  of 
the  Siition^ — Death  of  Bishop  Davenant^  Bisht^ 
Montague^  and  Mr.  ICaton. 

WT  is  iinpossihic  to  arcriHut  for  the  i>riKli(X*«His  changiN 
*  of  tliN  Hiid  tlio  vours  iniiDcdiati'lv  succotuliiiir,  wilhowi 
(aking  a  short  view  of  m»iiic  civil  ociiirronocs  that  paved  the 
way  for  theitu  in  pursuance  of  the  design  of  brioging 
eovrupt  niinistem  to  jiisiiL-e,  tlie  parliament  hegan  with 
'i'honias  Wentwoilh,  Karl  of  Siruflbrd,  an  able  statesmai), 
iiut  a  Dio>r  dangerous  enen)y  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  hiii 
country,  whom  they  impeached  of  high  treason,  and 
hn>ii«rbt  to  his  trial.  The  grand  article  of  his  inipeach- 
juent  Y/:\^,  tor  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
l.iWk  of  llukcland  \\ih\   Ireland^  and  to  introdticG   an  arbi*- 
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trary  and  tyrannical  government.  This  was  subdivided 
into  several  branches,  supported  by  a  multiplicity  of  facts, 
none  of  which  were  directiy  treason  by  law,  but  being  put 
together  were  construed  to  be  such  by  .  accumulation, 
The  Earl's  reply  to  the  Acts  consbted  partly  in  excuses, 
and  evasions ;  with  an  humble  acknowledgment  that  in 
some  things  he  had  been  mistaken ;  but  his  principal  do- 
fence  rested  upon  a  point  of  law,  whether  an  endeavour 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  form  of  government  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  was  high  treason  at  common  law,  or  by 
any  statute  in  force.  Mr.  Lane,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner maintained, — 1.  That  all  treasons  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  particulars  specified  in  the  2$th  Edward  the  Third, 
cap.  2.  2.  That  nothing  else  was  or  could  be  treason  ;  and 
that  it  was  to  be  enacted  by  the  ist  Henry  the  ^Fourth, 
cap.  10.  3.  That  there  had  been  no  precedent  to  the  con- 
trary since  that  time.  And  4.  That  by  1st  Mary,  cap.  12. 
an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land 
is  declared  to  be  no  more  tlian  felony. 

The  commons  felt  the  weight  of  these  arguments ;  and 
not  being  willing  to  enter  into  debate  with  a  private 
barrister,  changed  their  impeachment  into  a  bill  of  attain- 
der. The  attainder  passed  the  commons,  but  it  is  thought 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  house  of  lords  had  it  not  been 
for  the  following  accident,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Earl's  friends  to  save  him.  The  King  being  weary  of  his 
parliament  and  desirous  to  protect  his  servant,  consented  to 
a  project  of  some  persons  in  the  greatest  trust  about  the 
court,  to  bring  the  army  that  was  raised  against  the  Scots 
up  to  London,  in  order  to  awe  the  two  houses,  to  rescue 
the  Earl,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  London. 
Clarendon  says,  the  last  motion  was  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence, and  that  the  gentleman  who  made  it  was  the  person 
that  discovered  the  whole  plot.  The  conspirators  met  in 
the  Queen's  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  where  a  petition  was 
drawn  for  the  officers  of  the  army  to  sign,  and  to  present 
to  his  Majesty ;  with  a  tender,  of  their  readiness  to  wait 
upon  him  in  defence  of  his  prerogative  against  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  of  the  house  of  commons ;  the  draught  was 
shown  to  the  King,  and  signed  in  testimony  of  his  Ma- 
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jcsty's  ftivprobation  C.  R.  but  tbe  plot  beiag  dbcotcni,  nidi 
the  names  of  the  conspiraton ;  all  df  ttan  ibacimJcd)  aal 
5oine  fled  immediately  into  FMuice* 

Mr.  Pjm  opened  the  conspiticy  to  die  iKmat  of  tomih 

monsy  and  acquainted  them,  that  aMoiig  odier  hnMitts  of 

the  plot,  one  was  to  aeiasc  the  TWer^  to  put  tht  Btti  «f 

Strafford  at  the  head  of  th^biab  attny  of  pqdrti  who  wov 

to  be  transported  into  England^  aod  to  at!—!  tka  knfoi^ 

unt  town  of  Portsmouth)  in  dkrder  to  leccft^  aoecolt  horn 

France ;  Sir  W.  Balfour,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tovrcr,  oob- 

fessed  tliat  the  King  had  sent  hi*i  express  oilers  to  teceift 

a  hundfed  men   into  that  garriooni  to  fcfoar  tho  Earl's 

escape ;    and  that  the  ESarl  himself  offeifd  kite  tweiiqr 

thousand  pounds  in   money,  and  to  advalwe  hb  son  ki 

marriage  to  one  of  the  best  frnlunes  in   tbe   kingdom* 

Lord  Clarendon  has  tised  all  his  rhetoric  to  coUhit  otct 

this  conspiracy,  and  tnake  posterity  beliere  h  was  UcxW 

more  than  the  idle  chat  of  some  officers  at  a  tavern ;  b«l 

thi*y  who  will  compare  the  depositions  in  Rashwortk  wkk 

his  li>rd!^htp*M  account  of  that  matter,  says  BurMt,  will  find, 

that  tlu*re  in  a  >rrent  deal  fliiorc  in  the  one,  than  the  other 

is  wiUiii^  to  liolieve.     The  court  would  have  disowned  it, 

l)ut  then  keeping  the  conspirators  in  their  places,  made  the 

parUameiit  U'lievo  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  ui  it 

than  tvm  yet  ili^cxwcred ;   they  therefore  sent  orders  imme- 

diati'ly  to  secure  the  lovm  and  haven  of  Portsmouth,  and 

to  disband  the  Irish  army :  they  voted  that  all  papists  should 

he  removed  from  about  the  court ;   and  directed  letters  to 

Sir  J.  Ashley,  to  induce  the  army  to  a  dutiful  behaWour, 

and  to  assure  them  of  their  full  i>ay. 

The  conseqtienees  of  this  plot  were  intinitelj  pitjudicial 
to  the  Kinj;*s  affairs;  the  court  last  its  reputation;  the 
reverence  due  to  the  King  and  Queen  was  lessened }  and 
the  house  of  commons  began  to  be  esteemed  the  only 
barrier  of  the  people's  liberties ;  for  which  purpose  they 
entered  into  a  solemn  protestation  to  stand  by  each  other 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes;  the  Scots  army  was  co»- 
tinued  for  their  security;  a  bill  fbr  the  continuance  of  the 
present  parliament  was  brought  in  and  urged  with  gteA 
advantage ;  and  last  of  all,  by  the  iliscovety  of  this  plot, 
the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford   was  determiiked)  great 
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liiittiberi  tf  feaple  drowded  in  a  tuihultttt>u8  ttfiAnner  to 
Westminster   crying  justice!  justice!  and    threatening 
violence  to  those  membefs  Of  the  hous6  of  commons  who 
liad  voted  against  his  attainder.    In  this  situation  of  afiairs^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  as  being  a 
dase  of  blood,  the  bill  passed  with  tlie  dissent  only  of 
eleven  peers.    The  King  had  some  scruples  about  giving 
it  the  royal  assent,  because  though  he  was  convinced  the 
ISjSil  had  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental form  of  government,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
power  was  high  treason ;   his  Majesty  consulted  his  bbhops 
and  judges,  but  was  not  satisfied  till  he  received  a  letter 
fibm  the  Earl  himself,  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  sign  the 
bill,  in  order  to  make  way  for  an  happy  agreement  between 
Mm  and  his  subjects.    Mr.  Whitlock  insinuated  that  this 
letter  was  but  a  feint  of  the  Earl's  i  for  when  secretary 
Carlton  acquainted  him  with  what  the  King  had  done,  and 
with  the  motive,  which  was  his  own  consent,  he  rose  up  in 
e  great  surprize  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  said, 
^  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation.''    Two  days  after  this,  he 
was  executed  upon  Tower-Hill,  and  submitted  to  the  axe 
with  a  Roman  bravery  and  courage ;  but  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  the 
articles  of  accumulative  treason  declared  null,  because  what 
is  not  treason  in  the  several  parts  cannot  amount  to  treason 
in  the  whole. 

This  was  the  unhappy  fiite  of  the  Elarl  of  Strafford,  once 
an  eminent  patriot  and  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  but  after  he  was  called  to  court,  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  ministers  that  this  nation  ever  produced.  He  was 
eertainly  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  appears 
by  the  incomparable  defence  he  made  on  his  trial,  which 
gained  him  more  reputation  and  esteem  with  the  people, 
than  all  the  later  actions  of  his  put  together ;  but  still  he 
was  a  public  enemy  of  his  country,  and  had  as  great  a 
share  in  those  fatal  counsels  that  brought  on  the  civil  war 
as  any  man  then  living. 

The  execution   of  this    great  personage  struck  terror 
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ti<»n  lo  command  Jesuits  and  jmests  to  dqiart  the  king- 
dom witliin  a  month  ;  and  in  case  they  cither  failed^  or 
ri*tiinicd«  (hey  should  l)c  proceeded  against  according 
in  law. — As  touching  the  Pope's  NuAcio  Rosetti,  his 
ccminiission  reached  only  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
l)ctWi*en  the  Queen  and  the  Pope,  in  things  rehting  to 
the  exercise  of  n-ligion;  that  this  correspondence  came 
within  the  compass  of  the  full  liberty  of  Qcmscienc^  secured 
her  by  the  articles  of  marriage;  however  since  Kosetti's 
character  happened  to  be  misunderstood  and  gave  offence, 
lie  had  persuaded  the  Queen  to  consent  to  his  being 
recalled.— -Purthor,  bis  Majesty  promised  to  take  care  to 
restrain  his  suhjcctji  from  going  to  mass  at  Deiunark  house, 
St.  Jnmc>'9,  and  the  clmpcls  of  the  ambassadon. — ^Lastlv, 
lunching  Goodman,  he  w:is  content  to  remit  him  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  house ;  but  he  puts  them  in  mind  that 
neither  Queen  EltxalK'th  nor  King  James  ever  put 
any  to  death  merely  for  religion;  and  desired  them  to 
et>u:»ider  the  ineou%'enieuees  that  such  a  conduct  mi||i:ht 
.  draw  upon  hb  subjects  and  other  protcstonts  in  foreign 
countries. 

How  strange  this  assertion!    Ix*t  the   reader  recollect 
the   many   executions  of  |)a|)ists   for  denying    the  supre- 
macy;   the    buniing    the   Dutch    anal^ptlsts,    for  whom 
Mr.  Fox  the  martyrologist  interceded   in   vain ;   and  the 
hanging  of  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Penrj-,  &c.    in  the  reign 
oi  Queen  Klizabeth;   let  him  also  remember  the  burn- 
ing of   Bariholoiuew   Legat,  and  Edward  Wightman  for 
the  Arian  heresy  by  King  James  the  First,  (of  all  which  and 
some  others,  the  commons  in  their  rei^ly  put  his  Majesty 
in  mind,)  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  his 
declaration,     l^or  did  the  Jesuits  regard  the  other  parts 
of  it,  for  they  knew  they  had  a  friend  in  the   King  s  bosom 
that  w(»uld  protect  them,   and  therefore  ui^tead  of  remo>'- 
ing  out  of  the   land,  they  lay  concealed  within  the  verge 
of  the  court.     Even  Goodman  himself  was   not  executed, 
tliough  the    King    promised    to   leave    him    to  tlie    law, 
and   thougli  he   himself  petitioned,    like  Jonah   the  pro- 
phet,  to   be    thrown   overl)oard   to  allay  the  tempest  be- 
tween the   King  and  his  •subjects,     Such  wab  his   Majesty's 
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tiiinibeM  tf  people  drowded  in  a  tumultudusi  tAAnner  to 
Westmiiister   crying  Justice!  Justice!  and    threatening 
Tiolenee  to  those  membefs  Of  the  house  of  commons  who 
had  voted  against  his  attainder.    In  this  situation  of  afiairs^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  as  being  a 
Case  of  blood,  the  bill  passed  with  the  dissent  only  of 
eleven  peers.    The  King  had  some  scruples  about  giving 
h  the  royal  assent,  because  though  he  was  convinced  the 
ISatl  had  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental form  of  governmem,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
power  was  high  treason ;   his  Majesty  consulted  hia  bbhops 
and  judges,  but  was  not  satisfied  till  he  received  a  letter 
fibm  the  Earl  himself,  beseeching  his  JVtajesty  to  sign  the 
bill,  in  order  to  make  way  for  an  happy  agreement  between 
Mm  and  his  suljects.    Mr.  Whitlock  insinuated  that  this 
letter  was  but  a  feint  of  the  Earl's;  for  when  secretary 
Carlton  acquainted  him  with  what  the  King  had  done,  and 
veith  the  motive,  which  was  his  own  consent,  he  rose  up  in 
e  great  surprize  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  said, 
^  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation.''    Two  days  after  this,  he 
was  executed  upon  Tower-Hill,  and  submitted  to  the  axe 
with  a  Roman  bravery  and  courage ;  but  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  the 
articles  of  accumulative  treason  declared  null,  because  what 
is  not  treason  in  the  several  parts  cannot  amount  to  treason 
in  the  whole. 

This  was  the  unhappy  fiite  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  once 
an  eminent  patriot  and  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  but  after  he  was  called  to  court,  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  ministers  that  this  nation  ever  produced.  He  was 
eertainly  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  appeal's 
by  the  incomparable  defence  he  made  on  his  trial,  which 
gained  him  more  reputation  and  esteem  with  the  people, 
than  all  the  later  actions  of  his  put  together ;  but  still  he 
was  a  public  enemy  of  his  country,  and  had  as  great  a 
share  in  those  fatal  counsels  that  brought  on  the  civil  war 
as  any  man  then  living. 

The  ejLCCution   of  this    great  personage  struck  tenor 
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rtttjpntc/itneHt  and  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Sintffbrd.-^His 
(Via met rr. — Plot  to  diiuolve  the  Parliament ^^-^jtri far 
its  nrntinuance. — Protentatwn  of  ParliameHt^^-'BUl 
af^ninst  Bishops^  Votes  in  Purliammti — Bill  for  «r- 
iir/Httion  of  BishoiUf  i^r. — T^e  Bill  lost  in  the  Home 
of  Lords, — ^-inhbisltop  Usher's  redact iwi  of  Episeo- 

paty  to  Siptodical  Govemmefii. Bemarks. The 

Kin^s  nrnduvt  ifi  passifig  the  BUU  for  abolishtng  the 
iltjirh  t'ot/imissioa  and  Star-Chamber, — Further  at^ 
tavk.n  u/fofi  the  Bisho/fs.-^Thirteen  ofthent  impeached. 
— The  Khiji^'s  process  into  St^tland* — Proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons, — Ufisettled  State  of  Religion. 
— The  House  of  Lords  disagree  with  the  Commons,-^ 
Sad  state  of  Beligion  as  representetl  by  the  Royalists, 
— Archbishop  lAmd  suspended, — Distractcil  state  rf 
the  Sation* — Death  of  Bishop  Davenant^  Bhshnp 
Montague^  and  Mr,  Katon. 

WT  is  iinposiiihic  to  accnnnt  f(>r  the  prcnli^Ious  changes 
*  of  thN  Hiid  tlu»  vears  iniiDcdiatelv  succeodin;',  without 
taking  a  short  view  of  sjoiiic  civil  occurrences  that  paved  the 
Vfny  for  them.  In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  bringing 
ccnrupt  ministers  to  justice^  tlic  parliament  hegau  with 
'i'hunias  ^Veut\vorth,  l^arl  of  Struflbrd,  nn  ablo  statesman^ 
but  a  nu\kt  dangerous  eueuiy  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Ids 
country,  whom  they  iuipeached  of  high  treason,  and 
brought  lo  his  trial.  The  grand  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment was,  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  lliigland  and   Ireland^  and  to  intrpduce   an  arbi^ 
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trary  and  tyrapnical  government.  This  was  subdivided 
into  several  branches,  supported  by  a  multiplicity  of  facts, 
none  of  which  were  direcUy  treason  by  law,  but  being  put 
together  were  construed  to  be  such  by  .  accumulation. 
The  Earl's  reply  to  the  Acts  consisted  partly  in  excuses, 
and  evasions;  with  an  humble  acknowledgment  that  in 
some  things  he  had  been  mistaken ;  but  his  principal  do- 
fence  rested  upon  a  point  of  law,  whether  an  endeavour 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  form  of  government  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  was  high  treason  at  common  law,  or  by 
any  statute  in  force.  Mr.  Lane,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner maintained, — 1.  That  all  treasons  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  particulars  specified  in  the  2$th  Edward  the  Third, 
cap.  2.  2.  That  nothing  else  was  or  could  be  treason ;  and 
that  it  was  to  be  enacted  by  the  ist  Henry  the  ^Fourth, 
cap.  10.  3.  That  there  had  been  no  precedent  to  the  con- 
trary since  that  time.  And  4.  That  by  1st  Mary,  cap.  12. 
an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land 
is  declared  to  be  no  more  tlian  felony. 

The  commons  felt  the  weight  of  these  arguments ;  and 
not  being  willing  to  enter  into  debate  with  a  private 
barrister,  changed  their  impeachment  into  a  bill  of  attain- 
der. The  attainder  passed  the  commons,  but  it  is  thought 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  house  of  lords  had  it  not  been 
for  the  following  accident,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Earl's  friends  to  save  him.  The  King  being  weary  of  his 
parliament  and  desirous  to  protect  his  servant,  consented  to 
a  project  of  some  persons  in  the  greatest  trust  about  the 
court,  to  bring  the  army  that  was  raised  against  the  Scots 
up  to  London,  in  order  to  awe  the  two  houses,  to  rescue 
the  Earl,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  London. 
Clarendon  says,  the  last  motion  was  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence, and  that  the  gentleman  who  made  it  was  the  person 
that  discovered  the  whole  plot.  The  conspirators  met  in 
the  Queen's  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  where  a  petition  was 
drawn  for  the  officers  of  the  army  to  sign,  and  to  present 
to  his  Majesty;  with  a  tender. of  their  readiness  to  wait 
upon  him  in  defence  of  his  prerogative  against  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  of  the  house  of  commons ;  tlie  draught  was 
shown  to  the  King,  and  signed  in  testimony  of  his  Ma- 
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jcsty*s  «|ipn>liation  C.  R.  but  the  plot  being  dbe^tcfsdi  with 
the  names  of  the  coiuipiratore ;  all  df  them  ihacoaded»  and 
5oine  fled  immediately  into  FVnnct. 

Mr.  Pjm  opened  the  conspiitcy  to  the  booai  of  tomt' 
mons,  and  acquainted  them,  that  aMoug  odier  biaiidkes  of 
the  plot,  one  was  to  seize  the  Tower^  to  put  the  Barl  of 
Strafford  at  the  head  of  the  lliab  aitny  of  popliU  who  woo 
to  be  transported  into  Enghmd^  and  to  oecooe  the  hiipor> 
unt  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  dkrder  to  receftt  i^ecoin  feooi 
France ;  Sir  W.  Balfour,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  con- 
fessed that  the  Kin/;  had  sent  hini  express  oilers  to  teeeift 
a  hundred  men   into  that  garrioon,  to  favour  iho  Earl's 
escape ;    and  that  the  ESarl  himself  offered  him  tweoqr 
thousand  pounds  in   money,  and  to  advance  hii  son  in 
marriage  to  one  of  the  best  fortunes  in    die   ldngdom» 
Lord  CUrendoti  has  tised  all  his  rhetorie  to  colour  over 
this  conspiracy,  and  make  posterity  believe  it  was  Uvtlt 
more  than  the  idle  chat  of  some  officers  at  a  tavern }  Vm 
they  who  will  compare  the  depositions  in  Rnshworth  wkh 
his  lordship's  account  of  that  matter,  says  Bumety  will  find, 
timt  thore  is  a  ^reat  deal  more  in  the  one,  than  the  other 
is  willing  to  bolicve.     The  court  would  have  disowned  it, 
hut  their  keeping  the  conspirators  in  their  places,  made  the 
parliament  In^ieve  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  it 
than  n-rts  yet  Ji^icovered ;   they  therefore  sent  orders  imme- 
diately to  secure  the  town  and  haven   of  Portsmouth,  and 
to  disband  the  Irish  army :  they  voted  that  all  iii4>ists  should 
be  removed  from  abotit  the  court ;   and  directed  letters  to 
Sir  J.  Ashley,  to  induce  the  army  to  a  dutiful  behanour, 
and  to  assure  tliem  of  their  full  |xiy. 

The  consequences  of  this  plot  were  infinitelj  pix>judicial 
to  the  King's  affairs;  the  court  lost  its  reputation;  the 
reverence  due  to  tlie  King  and  Queen  was  lessened ;  and 
the  house  of  commons  began  to  be  esteemed  the  only 
barrier  of  the  people's  liberties ;  for  which  purpose  they 
entered  into  a  solemn  protestation  to  stand  by  each  other 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes;  the  Scots  army  was  con- 
tinued for  their  security;  a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  parliament  was  brought  in  and  urged  with  great 
advantage ;  and  last  of  all,  by  the  discovery  of  this  plot, 
the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford   was  determiiied)  great 
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liiittiberi  tf  ^|>le  crowded  in  a  tumultttt>ii9  ttfiiinner  to 
Westminster   crying  juatiee!  justiee !   and    threatening 
violence  to  those  membefs  of  the  hous6  of  ccnlimons  who 
had  voted  against  his  attainder.    In  this  situation  of  afiairs^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  as  being  a 
Case  of  blood,  the  bill  passed  with  the  dissent  only  of 
eleven  peers.    The  King  had  some  scruples  about  giving 
it  the  royal  assent,  because  though  he  was  convinced  the 
1SAi\  had  been  guilty  of  h^h  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental form  of  government,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
power  was  high  treason ;   his  Majesty  consulted  his  bbhops 
and  judges,  but  was  not  satisfied  till  he  received  a  letter 
fibm  the  Earl  himself,  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  sign  the 
bill,  in  order  to  make  way  for  an  happy  agreement  between 
Mm  and  his  subjects.    Mr.  Whitlock  insinuated  that  this 
letter  was  but  a  feint  of  the  Earl's;  for  when  secretary 
Carlton  acquainted  him  with  what  the  King  had  done,  and 
with  the  motive,  which  was  his  own  consent,  he  rose  up  in 
e  great  surprize  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  said, 
^  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation.''    Two  days  after  this,  he 
was  executed  upon  Tower- Hill,  and  submitted  to  the  axe 
with  a  Roman  teivery  and  courage ;  but  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  the 
articles  of  accumulative  treason  declared  null,  because  what 
is  not  treason  in  the  several  parts  cannot  amount  to  treason 
in  the  whole. 

This  was  the  unhappy  fiite  of  the  Elarl  of  Strafford,  once 
an  eminent  patriot  and  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  but  after  he  was  called  to  court,  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  ministers  that  this  nation  ever  produced.  He  was 
eertainly  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  appears 
by  the  incomparable  defence  he  made  on  his  trial,  which 
gained  him  more  reputation  and  esteem  with  the  people, 
than  all  the  later  actions  of  his  put  together;  but  still  he 
was  a  public  enemy  of  his  country,  and  had  as  great  a 
share  in  those  fatal  counsels  that  brought  on  the  civil  war 
as  any  man  then  living. 

The  execution   of  this    great  personage  struck  terror 
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tion  .  to  command  Jesuits  and  jmests  to  depart  tlie  king- 
dom within  a  month ;  and  in  case  they  cither  failed  or 
returned,  they  should  he  proceeded  against  according 
to  law. — As  touching  the  Pope's  Nuttcio  Rosetti,  his 
commission  reached  only  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Pope,  in  things  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  religion;  that  this  correspoudoice  came 
within  the  compas^t  of  the  full  liberty  of  <;onscienc^  secured 
her  by  the  articles  of  marriage;  however  rfnce  Kosetti's 
cliaracter  happened  to  be  misunderstood  and  gave  offence, 
lie  liad  persuaded  the  Queeti  to  consent  to  his  being 
recalled.— Further,  his  Majesty  promised  to  take  care  to 
restrain  his  subjects  from  going  to  mass  at  Denmark  house, 
St.  James's,  and  the  chapels  of  the  ambassadors. — ^Lastly, 
touching  Goodman,  he  wjis  content  to  remit  him  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  house;  but  he  ptits  them  in  mind  that 
neither  Que^n  Elizabeth  nor  Kmg  James  ever  put 
any  to  death  merely  for  religion;  and  desired  them  to 
consider  the  incon%'enienees  that  such  a  conduct  might 
•  draw  upon  his  subjects  and  other  protestants  in  foreign 
ctiuntrief. 

How  strange  this  assertion!    Let   the   reader  recollect 
the  many   executions  of  papists   for  denying   the  supre- 
macy;   the    burning    the   Dutch    anabaptists,    for  whom 
Mr.  Fox  the  martyrologist  interceded   in   vain ;   and  the 
liaiiging  of  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Ptnr}',  &c.   in  the  reign 
of  Uueen  Klizabcth;   let  him  also   remember  the  burn- 
ing of  Bartholomew   Legat,  and  Edward  Wightman   for 
the  Arian  heresy  by  King  James  the  First,  (of  all  which  and 
some  others,  the  commons  in  their  TC\Ay  put  his  Majesty 
in  mind ,)  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  his 
declaration*     l^or  did  the  Jesuits  regard  the  other  parts 
of  it,  for  they  knew  they  had  a  friend  in  the   King's  bosom 
that  would  protect  tliem,   and  therefore  instead  of  remov- 
ing out  of  the  land,  they  lay  concealed  within  the  verge 
of  the  court.     Even  Goodman  himself  was   not  executed, 
though  the    King    promised    to   leave     him    to  the    law, 
and   thougli  he   himself  petitioned,    like  Jonah  ilie  pro- 
phet,  to  be   thix)wn   overboard   to  allay  the  tempest  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  subjects,     Such  was  his  Majesty's 
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attachment  to  this  people !  to  the  apparent  hazard  of  the 
protestant  religion  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the 
sacrificing  all  good  correspondence  between  himself  and 
his  ])arliament. 


CHAP.    VII. 


CHARLES     I. 

fttijpeac/unent  and  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strtifford.-^Hh 
Vharartrr. — Plot  to  dissolve  the  Parliameni^^^jtci  for 
its  continuance. — Protestatwn  of  Parliameut^'-^BiH 
ai*ainst  Bishops*  Votes  in  Parliaments — Bill  for  «r- 
iir/Mtion  of  Bishops^  i^r. — 77lr  Bill  hsi  in  the  House 
of  Lords, — ^rchbis/top  Usher's  redaction  of  Episco- 

panf  to  Si/fiodical  G€n*emmefii^ Bemarksj-^-^-The 

Kini^^s  cfmduvt  m  passing  the  Bills  for  abolishing  the 
High  Commission  and  Star-Chamber. — Further  at^ 
tavk.n  upon  the  Bishoju. — mrteen  of  them  impeached. 
— IVi^  King*s  progress  into  Scotland^ — Proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons, — U)isettled  State  of  Religion. 
— The  House  of  LfOrds  disagree  with  the  Commons,—^ 
Sud  xfafc  of  ttvligion  as  representetl  by  the  Royalists. 
— Archbishop  L{$ud  suspended. — Distractcil  state  of 
the  Xatioii. — Death  of  Bishop  Davenant^  Bishop 
Jlontfigue,  and  Mr.  Eaton. 

TT  is  impossible  to  accnnnt  for  the  prodigious  changes 
'-  of  th'iJi  Hiid  tlie  yours  ininiodiately  succocdingy  without 
taking  a  sh(»rt  view  of  2»*oixic  civil  (Hrcurronccs  that  paved  the 
way  fi)r  them.  In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  bringing 
cinrupt  ministers  to  justice,  the  parliament  began  with 
I'homua  Went  worth,  Karl  of  Straflbrd,  an  .ible  statesman, 
but  a  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  whom  they  impeached  of  high  treason,  and 
brought  to  his  trial,  'flic  grand  article  of  his  impeach- 
ment was,  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Kiigland  and   Ireland^  and  to  introduce   an  arbi^ 
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trary  and  tyrapnical  government.  This  was  subdivided 
into  several  branches,  supported  by  a  multiplicity  of  facts, 
none  of  which  were  directly  treason  by  law,  but  being  put 
together  were  construed  to  be  such  by  .  accumulation, 
The  Earl's  reply  to  the  Acts  consbted  partly  in  excuses, 
and  evasions ;  with  an  humble  acknowledgment  that  in 
some  things  he  had  been  mistaken ;  but  his  principal  do- 
fence  rested  upon  a  point  of  law,  whether  an  endeavour 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  form  of  government  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  was  high  treason  at  common  law,  or  by 
any  statute  in  force.  Mr.  Lane,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner maintained, — 1.  That  all  treasons  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  particulars  specified  in  the  2$th  Edward  the  Third, 
cap.  2.  2.  That  nothing  else  was  or  could  be  treason  ;  and 
that  it  was  to  be  enacted  by  the  ist  Henry  the  ^Fourth, 
cap.  10.  3.  That  there  had  been  no  precedent  to  the  con- 
trary since  that  time.  And  4.  That  by  1st  Mary,  cap.  12. 
an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land 
is  declared  to  be  no  more  than  felony. 

The  commons  felt  the  weight  of  these  arguments;  and 
not  being  willing  to  enter  into  debate  with  a  private 
barrister,  changed  their  impeachment  into  a  bill  oi  attain- 
der. The  attainder  passed  the  commons,  but  it  is  thought 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  house  of  lords  had  it  not  been 
for  the  following  accident,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Earl's  friends  to  save  him.  The  King  being  weary  of  his 
parliament  and  desirous  to  protect  his  servant,  consented  to 
a  project  of  some  persons  in  the  greatest  trust  about  the 
court,  to  bring  the  army  that  was  raised  against  the  Scots 
up  to  London,  in  order  to  awe  the  two  houses,  to  rescue 
the  Earl,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  London. 
Clarendon  says,  the  last  motion  was  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence, and  that  the  gentleman  who  made  it  was  the  person 
that  discovered  the  whole  plot.  The  conspirators  met  in 
the  Queen's  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  where  a  petition  was 
drawn  for  the  officers  of  the  army  to  sign,  and  to  present 
to  his  Majesty;  with  a  tender. of  their  readiness  to  wait 
upon  him  in  defence  of  his  prerogative  against  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  of  the  house  of  commons ;  the  draught  was 
shown  to  the  King,  and  signed  in  testimony  of  his  Ma- 
yoi-.  I.  N  N 
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tiiry  were  not  whhin  the  penalty.  Besides  die  disanaing 
of  nil  popi^ili  recusants  was  limited  to  recusants  comrict ; 
M>  that  it  they  \rerc  not  convicted,  a  justice  of  peace 
cHiuld  not  disarm  tliein.  'lliey  obsenred  further^  that  many 
recusants  had  letters  of  fn^ce  to  protest  their  persons  and 
estates  ;  tliat  instead  of  de|>arting  from  London  there  was 
a  greater  resort  of  papists  at  present  than  heretofore ;  anil 
tliAt  their  insolence  anld  threatning  language  waa  insufferable 
and  dangerous. 

A  gentleman  having  given  information  in  open  court 
to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's-bench,  tliat  in  one 
parish  in  the  city  of  Westminster  there  were  t l)Out  six 
thousand  recusants,  the  committee  appointed  Mr.  Hey^ 
woody  an  active  justice  of  the  pca(*e,  to  collect  and 
bring  in  a  list  oJF  the  names  of  all  recusants  within 
that  city  and  liberties;  for  which  purpose  all  the  in- 
haliitants  were  summoned  to  appear  and  take  the  oaths 
in  Westminster  Hall :  but  while  the  justice  was  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  and  pressing  one  James  a  pa- 
pist to  take  them,  the  wretch  drew  oat  his  knife  and 
stabbed  the  justice  in  oi>en  court,  telling  hiiQ>  he  gave 
him  tliat  for  persecuting  noor  catliolics.  The  old  gen- 
tleman sunk  down  with  ti.e  wound,  but  by  the  care  of 
surgeons  was  recovered,  and  the  criminal  was  taken 
into  custody.  This  Mr.  Heyi^ood  was  the  very  person 
who  being  commanded  by  Jiimes  the  First,  to  search  the 
cellars  under  the  parliament  house  at  the  time  of  the  gun- 
powder ploi,  took  Guy  Faux  with  his  dark  lantbom  in 
his  luind,  wliich  lanthorn  is  presented  among  the  ar- 
chives of  0\foid,  with  Mr.  Heywood's  name  upog  it  in 
letters  of  gold. 

llic  piirruuncnt  alarmed  at  this  daring  attempt,  sent 
orders  to  all  the  justices  of  peace  requiring  them  to 
comuiand   the   church-wardens   to  make  a  return  of  the 

I 

names  of  all  rccusiints  within  their  parishes,  in  order 
to  their  being  proceeded  against  according  to  law.  The 
houses  petitioned  his  Majesty  to  discharge  all  popisU 
officers  in  garrison  or  in  the  army,  wlio  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  sujMnemacy,  aiyi  to  fill 
up  their  places  with  ^^rotostants.  And  they  petitioned 
his  Majesty  to  Remove  all  papists  from   court :  and    that 
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the  whole  body  of  Roman  catholics  might  be  disarmed. 
The  answer  returned  was^  that  his  Majesty  would  take  care 
the  papists  about  the  court  should  give  no  just  cause  of 
scandal;  and  as  for  disarming  themi  he  was  content  it 
should  be  done  according  to  law.  So  that  their  addresses 
had  no  other  ci!?ct  than  to  exasperate  the  papists,  the  King 
and  Queen  being  determined  to  protect  tliem  as  long  as  they 
were  able. 

There  liiiis  at  this  time  one  Goodman  a  seminary  priest 
under  condemnation  in  Newgate,  whom  the  King  instead 
of  leaving  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  reprieved  in  the 
face  of  his  parliament;  whereupon  both  houses  agreed 
upon  the  following  remonstrance ; — ^That  considering  .the 
present  juncture,  they  conceived  the  strict  execution  of 
the  laws  against  recuitants  more  necessary  than  formerly. 
1.  Because  by  divers  petitions  from  sei-eral  {larts  of  tli^ 
kingdom,  complmnts  are  made  of  the  great  increase  of 
popery  and  superstitjion ;  priests  and  Jesuits  swarm  in 
great  abundance  in  this  kingdom,  and  appear  as  boldly  as 
if  there  were  no  laws  against  them. — 2.  It  appears  to  the 
house,  tliat  of  late  years  many  priests  and  Jesuits  condem- 
ned for  high  treason  have  been  discharged  out  of  prison. 
—-3.  Tliat  at  this  time  the  Pope  has  a  nuncio  or  agent  in 
this  city ;  and  papists  go  as  publicly  to  mass  at  Denmark 
house,  and  to  St.  James's  and  the  ambassadors'  chapels,  as 
others  do  to  their  parbh  churchesw-^.  Tliat  the  putting 
the  laws  in  execution  against  papists,  is  for  tiie  preserva- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  Irue  religion  established  in 
this  kingdom;  for  th<)  safety  of  tlieir  Majesties' pefsons, 
and  thq  security  of  tlie  government. — 5.  It  is  found  that 
Goodman  the  priest  has.  been  twice  formerly  con^nitted 
and  discourged;  that  his  residence  now  in  I^udon  was 
in  absolute  contempt  of  liis  Majesty's  proclamation;  tluit 
be  was  formerly  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
thefefoi'e  they  humbly  desire  he  may  l>e  left  to  the  justice  of 
the  law. 

To  this  remonstrance  the  King  replied, — ^That  the 
increase  of  popery  and  superstition,  if  any  such  thing  bad 
happened,  was  contrary  to  his  inclination ;.  but  to  take 
ofF  all  occasions  of  complaint  he  would  order  the  laws  to 
bt)  j)ut  in  execution. — ^That  he  would  set  forth  a  procla^a- 
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tion  lo  command  Jesuits  and  priests  to  depart  tlie  king- 
dom witliin  a  month ;  and  in  case  they  either  failed  or 
returned,  they  should  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  law. — As  touching  the  Pope's  NuAcio  Rosctti^  his 
commission  reached  only  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Pope,  in  things  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  religion;  that  this  cotrespoudence  came 
within  the  compasi  of  the  full  liberty  of  ^onscienc^  secured 
her  by  the  articles  of  marriage;  however  dnce  Kosetti's 
cliaracter  happened  to  be  misunderstood  and  gave  offence, 
lie  liad  persuaded  the  Queen  to  consent  to  his  being 
recalled.— Further,  bis  Majesty  promised  to  take  care  to 
restrain  his  subjects  from  going  to  mass  at  Denmark  house, 
St.  James's,  and  the  chapels  of  the  ambassadors. — ^Lastly, 
touching  Goodman,  he  wjis  content  to  remit  him  to  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  house;  but  he  puts  them  in  mind  that 
neither  Que^n  Elizabeth  nor  Kmg  James  ever  put 
any  to  death  merely  for  religion;  and  desired  them  to 
consider  tlie  inconveniences  that  such  a  conduct  might 
•  drow  upon  his  subjects  and  other  protestants  in  foreign 
countries. 

How  strange  this  assertion!    Let  the   reader  recollect 
the  many  executH>ns  of  papists   for  denying   the  supre- 
macy;   the    bumhig    tlie   Dutch    ana))aptists,    for  whom 
Mr.  Fox  the  martyrologist  interceded   in   vain ;   and  the 
hanging  of  Barrow,  Greenwood,  Penr}-,  &c.   in  the  reign 
of  Queen   Klizubeth;   let  him  also   remember  the  burn- 
ing of  Bartholomew   Legat,  and  Edward  Wightman   for 
the  Arian  heresy  by  King  James  the  First,  (of  all  which  and 
some  others,  the  commons  in  their  reply  put  his  Majesty 
in  mind,)  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  of  this  part  of  his 
declaration.     Kor  did  the  Jesuits  regard  the  other  parts 
of  it,  for  they  knew  they  had  a  friend  in  the  King's  bosom 
that  would  protect  them,   and  therefore  instead  of  remov- 
ing out  of  the  land,  they  lay  concealed  within  the  verge 
of  the  court.     Even  Goodman  himself  was   not  executed, 
though  the    King    promised    to   leave    him    to  the    law, 
and   though  he   himself  petitioned,    like  Jonah   the  pro- 
phet,  to  be    thmwn   overboard   to  allay  the  tempest  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  subjects.     Such  was  his  Majesty'^ 
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attHchnicnt  to  this  people !  to  the  apparent  hazard  of  the 
protestant  religion  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the 
sacrificing  all  good  correspondence  between  himself  and 
his  |)arliament. 


CHAP.    VU. 


CHARLES     I. 

Imjpeachment  and  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  StrOjffbrd.-'^HU 
Character. — Plot  to  dissolve  the  Parliaments — Act  far 
its  continuance. — Protestation  of  Parliament ^^^Bill 
agaifist  Bishops'  Votes  in  Parliament: — Bill  for  ex- 
tirpation  of  Bishops,  ^'c. — Hhe  Bill  lost  in  the  House 
of  Lfprds^ — Archbialkop  Usher's  reduction  of  Episco^ 

pacy  to  Sifnodical  Oovemmentd Bemarks^ TTte 

King's  conduct  fri  passing  the  Bills  for  abolishing  tie 
High  Commission  and  Star-Chamber. — Further  at^ 
tacks  upon  the  Bishops. — Thirteen  of  them,  impeaclied. 
— 7%e  King*s  progress  into  Scot  land  * — Proceedifigs  of 
the  House  of  Commons, — Unsettled  State  of  Beligion. 
— The  House  of  Ltords  disagree  with  the  Commons.-^ 
Sad  state  of  Beligion  as  represented  by  the  Royalists, 
— Archbishop  lAmd  suspended, — Distracti-d  state  of 
the  \afioiL — Death  of  Bishop  Davenant,  Bishop 
Montague^  and  Mr,  luiton. 

TT  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  prodigious  changes 
■■■  of  thisi  and  tlic  years  imniediately  succeeding,  without 
taking  a  short  view  of  some  civil  occurrences  that  paved  the 
way  for  them.  In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  bringing 
corrupt  ministcra  to  justice,  the  parliament  began  with 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Knrl  of  Straftbrd,  an  able  statesman, 
but  a  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  whom  they  iui peached  of  high  treason,  and 
lirought  to  his  trial.  TIjc  grand  article  of  his  impeacli- 
mcnt  was,  for  endeavouring  to  su}>vert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland^  and  to  iutrpducc   an  arbi^ 
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trary  and  tyrannical  government.  This  was  subdivided 
into  several  branches,  supported  by  a  multiplicity  of  facts, 
none  of  which  were  directly  treason  by  law,  but  being  put 
together  were  construed  to  be  such  by  .  accumulation. 
The  Earl's  reply  to  the  &cts  consisted  partly  in  excuses, 
and  evasions ;  with  an  humble  acknowledgment  that  in 
some  things  he  had  been  mistaken ;  but  his  principal  do- 
fence  rested  upon  a  point  of  law,  whether  an  endeavour 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  form  of  government  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  was  high  treason  at  common  law,  or  by 
any  statute  in  force.  Mr.  JLane,  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner maintained, — 1.  That  all  treasons  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  particulars  specified  in  the  2$th  Edward  the  Third, 
cap.  2.  2.  That  nothing  else  was  or  could  be  treason  ;  and 
that  it  was  to  be  enacted  by  the  ist  Henry  the  ^Fourth, 
cap.  10.  3.  That  there  had  been  no  precedent  to  the  con- 
traJry  since  that  time.  And  4.  That  by  1st  Mary,  cap.  12. 
an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land 
is  declared  to  be  no  more  tlian  felony. 

The  commons  felt  the  weight  of  these  arguments ;  and 
not  being  willing  to  enter  into  debate  with  a  private 
barrister,  changed  their  impeachment  into  a  bill  of  attain- 
der. The  attainder  passed  the  commons,  but  it  is  thought 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  house  of  lords  had  it  not  been 
for  the  following  accident,  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Earl's  friends  to  save  him.  The  King  being  weary  of  his 
parliament  and  desirous  to  protect  his  servant,  consented  to 
a  project  of  some  persons  in  the  greatest  trust  about  the 
court,  to  bring  the  army  that  was  raised  against  the  Scots 
up  to  London,  in  order  to  awe  the  two  houses,  to  rescue 
the  Earl,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  London. 
Clarendon  says,  the  last  motion  was  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence, and  that  the  gentleman  who  made  it  was  the  person 
that  discovered  the  whole  plot.  The  conspirators  met  in 
the  Queen's  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  where  a  petition  was 
drawn  for  the  officers  of  the  army  to  sign,  and  to  present 
to  his  Majesty ;  with  a  tender,  of  their  readiness  to  wait 
upon  him  in  defence  of  his  prerogative  against  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  of  the  house  of  commons ;  the  draught  was 
shown  to  the  King,  and  signed  in  testimony  of  his  Ma* 

yoi-.  I.  N  N 
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jesty's  Appmbfttibn  C.  R.  bilt  the  fMt  beUig  dbeotefti,  with 
the  naiMs  d(  the  conspiratora ;  til  df  tlMb  il»c<mded|  add 
some  fled  immedhitely  into  FVtact* 

Mr.  Pym  opened  the  conspkiicjr  to  tiK  hooM  of  tom^ 
nons,  and  acquainted  thettoi  thai  among  other  bnilielM»  of 
the  plot,  one  was  to  aeixe  %ht  IWer^  M  jput  tfeit  BmtI  «# 
Streffbird  at  the  htead  of  thif  Ifkh  afttiy  of  M^  ^"^  ^^'^^^ 
to  be  trattsported  itt«o  Enghuid^  atld  to  aum  the  kofof* 
lant  tdWn  of  Pwtamduth^  in  <irder  Id  Meelvt  tvecoim  ftroa 
France ;  Sir  W.  Balfovr^  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  oom- 
fessed  that  the  King  had  sent  hi*)  expreaa  Olders  to  leceift 
m  hundted  men  hito  that  gtoriaoni  to  favoor  the  Eatfi 
escape;  and  that  the  Bart  himself  Oieftrf  Utt)  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  to  idvattee  his  son  ill 
marriage  to  one  of  tfie  best  fortunes  in  die  ldngdom» 
Lonl  CUrendon  ha»  tised  all  his  ihetoH^  to  eolout  o?«r 
thi^  con^iracy^  aiid  laake  posterity  heliere  it  was  littio 
iMre  ihtdi  tht  (Ate  chat  of  some  officers  at  a  tavern )  b«i 
they  who  will  compare  the  depoaitioas  in  IUi^w*orth  wkk 
his  lordshtp's  aeeount  of  that  matter^  says  BurMt,  will  fihd^ 
that  there  is  a  gfeiit  deal  aaore  in  the  one,  than  the  other 
is  wiUing  to  believe.  The  court  would  have  disowned  it, 
btit  then'  keeping  the  conspirators  in  their  places,  made  the 
parliament  beliieve  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  it 
than  ttras  yet  discovered ;  they  therefore  sent  orders  imme- 
diately to  secure  the  town  and  haven  of  Portsmouth,  and 
to  disband  the  Irish  army :  they  voted  that  all  papists  should 
be  removed  from  about  the  conrt ;  and  directed  letters  t» 
Sir  J.  Ashley,  to  induce  the  army  to  a  dutiful  beha\iour, 
and  to  assure  them  of  their  foil  pay. 

The  consequences  of  this  ptot  were  infioitelj  prgudicial 
to  the  King's  nihiirs;  the  court  lost  its  reputation  $  the 
reverence  due  to  the  King  and  Queen  was  lessened }  and 
the  house  of  commons  began  to  be  esteemed  the  only 
barrier  d"  the  people's  Kljorties  j  foi*  which  purpose  they 
entered  into  a  solemn  proteitatioti  to  stand  by  each  other 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes;  the  Soots  army  was  oon^ 
tinned  for  their  security ;  a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  paorliament  was  brought  in  and  urged  with  great 
advantage  |  and  last  of  aft,  by  the  diseavety  of  this  plot, 
the  fate  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  determiiked)  great 
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tniikib<fM  df  ^eq)Ie  crowded  in  a  tufhultutms  tliAnner  to 
Westmitister  crying  Justice!  Justice!  And  threatening 
violence  to  those  members  of  the  house  of  commons  who 
had  voted  against  his  attainder.  In  this  situation  of  affairs^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  as  being  a 
ease  of  blood,  the  bill  passed  with  tlie  dissent  only  of 
eleven  peers.  The  King  had  some  scruples  about  giving 
it  the  royal  assent,  because  though  he  was  convinced  the 
t^l  had  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  he 
did  not  apprehend  that  an  endeavour  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental form  of  government,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
power  was  high  treason ;  his  Majesty  consulted  his  bishops 
and  judges,  but  was  not  satisfied  till  he  received  a  letter 
ftom  the  Earl  himself,  beseeching  his  Majesty  to  sign  the 
bill,  in  order  to  make  way  for  an  happy  agreement  between 
him  and  his  subjects.  Mr.  Whitlock  insinuated  that  this 
letter  was  but  a  feint  of  the  Earl's  5  for  when  secretary 
Carlt<m  acquainted  him  with  what  the  King  had  done,  and 
with  the  motive,  which  was  his  own  consent,  he  rose  up  in 
a  great  surprize  Und  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  said, 
^  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation."  Two  days  after  this,  he 
was  executed  upon  Tower- Hill,  and  submitted  to  the  axe 
with  a  Roman  bravery  and  courage ;  but  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  bis  attainder  was  reversed,  and  the 
articles  of  accumulative  treason  declared  null,  because  what 
is  not  treason  in  the  several  parts  cannot  amount  to  treason 
in  the  whole. 

This  was  the  unhappy  fete  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  once 
an  eminent  patriot  and  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  but  after  he  was  called  to  court,  one  of  the  most 
arbitrary  ministers  that  this  nation  ever  produced.  He  was 
certainly  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  appears 
by  the  incomparable  defence  he  made  on  his  trial,  which 
gained  him  more  reputation  and  esteem  with  the  people, 
than  all  the  later  actions  of  his  put  together ;  but  still  he 
was  a  public  enemy  of  his  country,  and  had  as  great  a 
share  in  those  fetal  counsels  that  brought  on  the  civil  war 
as  any  man  then  living. 

The  execution  of  this    great  personage  struck  terror 
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into  all  the  King's  late  mimsten ;  some  of  ihem  resigB^ 
their  places,  and  others  retired  into  France.  Six  of  tlie 
judges  were  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanocsy 
Cor  •  interpreting  away  the  laws  of  their  oountiy  $  but  tbti 
parliament  had  too  -  much  business  upon  their  hands  to 
attend  their  prosecution  at  [uresent.  Thus  this  unliappy 
prince  was  deprived  of  those  counsellors  who  were  in  his 
own  aibitnuy  sentiinentSi  and  left  as  in  a  manner  to  lum- 
self,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  bigotted  Queen  and 
her  cabal  of  papists ;  for  the  new  ministers  who  succeeded 
were  such  in  whom  the  King  would  place  no  confidenee. 
Sa  that  most  men  expected  that  these  vigorous  proceedings 
would  induce  him  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  session. 

But  that  which  prevented  it^  was  the  want  of  money  to 
pay  the  armies  in  the  north;  his  Majesty  pressed  the 
.  houses  to  dispatch  this  affair,  and  relieve  the  country  from 
the  burden  of  contribution ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mons looked  upon  tlie  Scots  as  their  security,  and  tliat  if 
they  were  sent  home,  they  should  again  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  prerogative,  supported  by  a  standing  army.  However, 
they  had  begun  to  liorrow  money  of  the  city  of  London 
t6u'ards  the  expence ;  but  when  the  plot  to  dissolve  the 
jiarliament  broke,  out,  the  citizens  declared  they  would 
lend  nothing  upon  parliamentary  security,  because  their 
sitting  was  so  very  precarious.  This  gave  rise  to  a  motion 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  parliament  till  tbey 
should  dissolve  themselves,  which  was  presently  turned 
into  a  short  bill,  and  passed  both  houses  with  very  little 
opposition,  as  the  only  expedient  that  could  be  thought 
eS  to  support  the  public  credit,  and  this  bill  was  signed  by 
commission.  All  men  stood  amassed  at  the  King's  weak* 
ness  on  this  occasion ;  for  by  this  hasty  and  unadvised 
measure  he  concurred  in  a  change  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, giving  the  two  houses  a  co-ordinate  power  in  the 
legislature  with  himself,  for  as  long  time  as  they  pleased : 
if  his  Majesty  had  fixed  their  continuance  to  a  .limited 
tune,  it  might  have  satisfied  the  people  and  have  saved  the 
prerogative ;  but  by  making  them  perpetual,  he  parted  with . 
the  sceptre  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
parliament. 

While  the  commons  were  alarmed  with  the  discovery  of 
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the  ploti  anfl  the  flight  of  the  conspirators,  Mr.  Pym 
inoved  that  both  houses  might  join  in  some  band  of  de- 
fence for  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  of  the 
protestant  religion ;  accordingly  the  following  protestation 
was  drawn  up,  and  subscribed  by'  the  whole  house.  I, 
A.  B.  do  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  vow  and  protest, 
to  maintain  and  defend,  as  far  as  lawfully  I  may,  with  my 
life,  power,  and  estate,  the  true  reformed  protestant  reli- 
gion, expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
against  all  popery  and  popish  innovations  in  this  realm, 
contrary  to  the  said  doctrine  5  and  according  to  the  duty 
of  my  allegiance,  I  will  maintain  and  defend  his  Majesty's 
royal  person,  honour,  and  estate;  also  the  power  and 
privilege  of  parliament,  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,  and  of  every  person  who  shall  make  this  pro- 
testation in  whatsoever  he  shall  do,  in  the  lawful  pursuance 
of  the  same.  And  to  my  power,  as  far  as  lawfully  I  may, 
I  will  oppose,  and  by  all  good  ways  and  means,  endeavour 
to  bring  to  condign  punishment  all  such,  w*ho  shall  by 
force,  practice,  council,  plot,  conspiracy,  or  otherwise, 
do  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  this  protestation  contained. 
And  further,  that  I  shall  in  all  just  and  honourable  wap 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  union  and  peace  between  the 
three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irdand ;  and 
neither  for  hope,  fear,  or  any  other  respect,  shall  relinquish 
this  promise,  vow,  and  protestation."  Tliis  protestation 
was  made  by  all  the  peers  present  in  parliament,  except 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Lord  Roberts,  even  by  tlic 
bishops  themselves;  though  as  Clarendon  observes,  it 
comes  little  short  of  the  Scots  covenant.  Tlieir  lordships 
indeed*  would  have  interpreted  those  words,  "  The  trut* 
reformed  protestant  religion  expressed  in  tlie  doctrlntr  oi 
the  Church  of  England,"  to  have  included  tlic  governincnt 
or  hierarchy  of  the  church;  but  it  was  resolvid  and 
declared  by  the  house,  that  by  those  words  was  lucani, 
**  Only  the  public  doctrine  professed  in  the  said  church,  so 
far  as  it  is  opposite  to  popery  and  popish  iiiiu»vations  ;  and 
that  the  said  words  are  not  to  extend  to  the  maintenance'  of 
of  any  form  of  worship,  discipline  or  government  nor  of 
rites  and  ceremonies." 
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Withiii  two  d4ys  the  protesutiofi  wnt  taken  by  Oi^ 
tempond  lords,  seYenteeo  bUhopi,  luoe  judg^  tD4  fcW 
jmndred  and  thirty-^ight  of  the  how  of  cqiwdqos.  Ncqpjt 
dfy  it  w«s  printed  an4  sent  tp  the  fhnift  and  joftmsi  oC 
peace  in  the  several  conntiea  pf  Knglandy  to  he  ttifpa  hf 
the  whole  qationj  %nd  as  aqme  of  the  icpot^  coiptifs 
w^re  complained  of  for  uq[lect,  the  hoiiae  of  commona 
passed  a  bill  to  obl^  all  prisons  to  take  it  throughout  the 
VJTIff^  i  but  thia  bill  WM  hvt  in  the  house  of  lords,  the 
whole  bench  of  blihops  opposing  it ;  whereupon  the  com* 
moos  resolved,  that  whosoever  would  not  take  the  pro- 
testation, was  unfit  to  bear  officea  in  the  church  or  com* 

inonwealth- 

Xhis   was    carrying  nuitters    to  a  very    extraordinfiiy 

fengthi  there  had  beep  a  piiilianientvy  association  in  Hip 

feign  of  ElUsubeth,  which  her  Majesty  confirmed,  and  a 

solemn  IcMue  and  covenant  in  Scotland  which  the  King 

had  comphed  with;  hut  the  enforcing  a  protestation  qr 

vow  upon  hb  Majesty's  si^bjeots  without  his  consent,  WM 

asaunung  a  power,  which   even  this   dangerous  crisis  of 

afiairs,  and  the  uncommon  authority  with  which  this  par* 

liamept  was  invested  by  the  late  acts  of  contiqu%ncey  cap 

by  no  means  support  or  justify.    The  odium  of  putting  a 

stop  to  the  protestation  fell  upon  the  Bench  of  BishofM, 

who  were  already  inking  under  their  own  weight;  and 

hi^  Majesty's  not  interposing  in  this  affiur  w^  afterwwdl 

made  use   of  i|s  i^   precedent  for  imposing  thct  soleasn 

lei^e  and  covenant  upon  the  whole  kingdom  without  hia 

concurrence. 

• 

The  Puritans  had  always  objected  to  the  lordly  tftlii 
and  dignities  of  the  bishops,  but  their  votes  in  the  hoiiie 
of  peers  were  now  esteemed  i^  very  great  grievance,  and 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  It 
was  remembered  that  they  had  been  alwi^s  averae  to 
reformation ;  that  they  had  voted  unanimously  against  the 
supremacy  in  Heniy  the  Eighth's  re^gn  i  and  against  the 
act  of  uniformity  in  Queen  Elizabeth's.  It  was  now 
observed  that  they  wer^  the  ^srpatures  of  th^  coi^,  and 
a  dead  weight  i^gpipst  all  fefor^iation  in  diprch  or  state ; 
twenty-abc  votes  being  sufficient  at  apy  time  to  tpm  the 
scale  in  that  hoos^  whotf  fu}!  number  was  not  above  an 
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faandred;  it  yns  thereibre  moved,  that  a  bill  might  be 
bmight  in  to  take  away  their  seats  in  parliament,  which 
waa  raadily  agreed  to^  and  to  make  way  for  the  passing 
of  this  bill,  it  was  alkgecl,  that  if  this  was  granted  the 
Wimons  would  be  satisfiedt  and  little  or  nothing  fiirth^ 
attempted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church.  It  therefore 
paaard  the  house  cMf  commons  without  opposition,  and  was 
sf  nt  up  to  the  house  of  peers.  Lord  Kimbleton,  it  is  said, 
would  have  persuaded  the  bishops  to  resign  their  votes  in 
parliament,  adding,  that  then  the  temporal  lords  would 
be  obliged  ifi  honour  to  preserve  their*  jurisdiction  and 
revenues.  The  Earl  of  Elssex  also  employed  some  liody 
to  treat  privately  with  the  bishops  on  the  same  bead; 
but  they  rejected  all  overtures  of  accommodation,  resolv- 
ing to  make  their  utmost  efforts  and  to  keep  possession 
of  their  seats  till  a  superior  strength  should  dispossess 
them ;  accordingly  t|ie  bill  met  with  a  vigorous  oj^position 
in  the  upper  house,  a:nd  after  a  second  rea^ling  was  thrown 
0ut,  without  so  much  as  being  committed,  the  whole 
Bench  of  Bishops  voting  for  themselves.  But  it  would 
have  been  thrown  out  if  the  Bishops  had  not  voted  at  all ; 
for  though  the  temporal  lords  were  content  to  exclude  them 
ftom  all  secular  offices  and  employments  in  the  state,  they 
were  in  no  disposition  to  take  away  their  suffinages  in  tha 
house  of  peers. 

The  loss  of  this  bill  with  the  resolute  behaviour  of  the 
Bishops  who  were  determined  to  part  with  nothing,  infla- 
med the  commons,  apd  made  them  conclude,  that  there 
were  no  hopes  of  reformation  while  they  were  a  branch  of 
thi^llfegislature.  It  was  observed  that  the  Bishops  were 
unusually  diligent  in  giving  their  attendance  upon  the 
house  at  this  time,  ^nd  always  voted  with  the  Court.  Some 
ef  the  leading  members  therefore,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
resentments,  brought  in  a  bill  in  pursuance  of  the  root 
and  branch  petition,  which  bad  been  laid  aside  for  some 
time,  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  all  bishops,  deans  and 
ohapters,  archdeacons,  prebendaries,  ohantors,  with  all 
chancellors,  officials,  and  officers  belonging  to  them; 
and  for  the  disposing  of  their  lands,  manors,  &c.  as  the 
|iarliameat  shall  appmiit.  A  rash  and  inconsiderate 
attempt  I    Fojr  could  they  expect  that  the  Bishops  should 
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abolish  themselves  ?  Or  that  the  tcmpnml  loids  ihould 
eonsent  to  the  utter  extirpating  an  order  of  churchmeOy 
when  they  would  not  so  much  as  give  op  one  bianch  of 
their  privilop:e?  The  reading  this  bill  was  very  modi 
oppctsed,  because  it  was  brought  in  contraij  to  the  usage 
of  parliament,   without  6rst  asking  leave ;   bowevery  it  was 

.  once  read  and  then  adjourned  for  almost  two  months ;  a 
little  before  the  King  went  to  Scotland  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-one  voices  to  read  it  a  seoond  time  and 
commit  it  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  of  which 
Mr.  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  was  chairman,  who  made  use 
of  so  much  art  and  industry  to  embarrass  the  afiair,  that 
after  twenty  days  the  bill  was  dropt. 

Sir  £.  I>eering's   speech   in  the  committee  will  throw 

'  much  light  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  puritans  of  these 
times.  The  ambition  of  some  prelates,  says  he,  will  not  let 
them  see  liow  inconsistent  two  contrary  functions  are  in  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  therefore  there  is  left  neither 
root  nor  branch  of  that  so  good  and  necessary  a  bQl  which 
was  lately  sent  up,  and  consequently  no  hope  of  such  a 
reformation  as  we  all  aim  at  $  what  hopes  then  can  we  have, 
that  this  bill,  which  strikes  at  root  and  branch,  both  of 
tlieir  seats  of  justice,  and  of  their  episcopal  chairs  in  the 
duircli  will  pass  as  it  is,  and  without  a  tender  of  some 
other  government  in  lieu  of  this,  since  the  voices  are  still 
the  same  which  tlirew  out  your  former  bill.  "  Sir  Exlward 
therefore  proposed  another  form  of  government,  if  the 
house  should  think  fit  to  abolish  the  present,  which  was  in 
a  manner  the  same  with  Arclibishop  Usher's  hereafter  men- 
tioned, As,  I.  That  every  shire  should  be  a  distinct  diocese 
or  church.  II.  That  in  every  shire  or  church  twelve  or 
more  able  divines  should  be  appointed,  in  the  nature  of  an 
old  primitive  constant  presbyter}'.  111.  That  over  every 
presbytery  there  should  be  a  president,  let  him  be  called 
bishop,  or  overseer,  or  moderator,  or  superintendent,  or 
by  what  other  name  you  please,  provided  there  be  one 
in  every  siiire,  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the 
presbytery,  in  the  nature  of  the  speaker  in  tlie  house  of 
commons,  or  chairman  of  a  committee.  Accordingly  it 
was  resolved.  That  ecclesiastical  power  for  the  government 
of  the  church  be  exercised  by  commissioners,  and  that  the 
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members  for  every  county  bring  in  the  names  of  nine  per- 
sons to  be  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  on  whom  the 
power  of  church  gt>vemment  shall  foe  devolved;  but  that 
no  clergyman  be  of  the  commission.  This  was  designed 
as  a  temporary  provision^  and  shews  that  the  puritans  of 
these  times  did  not  intend  the  presbyterian  government^ 
hut  only  a  reduction  of  episcopacy  to  what  they  apprehend- 
ed  a  more  primitive  standard ;  and  if  the  bishops  would 
have  relinquished  some  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  the  mis- 
elf icf  that  befel  them  afterwards  might  have  been  prevented^ 
however,  for  the  present  the  prosecution  of  it  was  laid 
aside. 

But  the  house  went  more  readily  into  the  debate  for 
abolishing  deans  and  chapters,  and  applying  their  revenues 
to  better  purposes.  This  alarmed  the  cathedral  men,  and 
put  tliem  upon  consulting  how  to  ward  off  the  danger  that 
threatened  them ;  for  this  purpose  one  divine  was  deputed 
ftom  every  cathedral  in  England,  to  solicit  their  friends 
in  the  houses  on  behalf  of  their  several  foundations. 
These  deputies  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  lords  and  com- 
mons to  be  heard  by  their  counsel ;  but  being  informed 
that  the  house  would  not  allow  them  that  benefit,  and  that 
if  they  had  any  thing  to  offer  they  must  appear  and  plead 
their  own  cause ;  they  made  choice  of  Dr,  Hackett,  pre- 
bendary, of  St.  Paul's,  as  their  advocate,  who  being  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  the  house,  after  the  petitions  fiom  the 
two  Universities  had  been  read,  made  a  laboured  speech 
in  their  behalf.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Dr. 
Surges  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  and 
made  a  long  speech  concerning  the  unprofitableness  of  those 
•corporations  ;  he  complained  of  the  debauchery  of  singing 
men,  and  of  their  vicious  conversation ;  he  spoke  against 
music  in  churches,  as  useless  and  hurtful.  He  made  a 
distinct  answer  to  the  particulars  of  Dr.  Hackett's  speech; 
and  in  conclusion  said,  though  he  apprehended  it  necessary 
to  apply  these  foundations  to  better  purposes,  it  was  by  no 
means  lawful  to  alienate  them  from  public  and  pious  uses, 
or  to  convert  them  to  any  private  person's  profit;— -The 
further  debate  of  this  bill  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  and 
then  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

After  a  long  debate  the  house  came  to  the  fi>Uairii^ 
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rcsolutioni  "  That  all  deans,  deans  aii4  clmptcffs,  ircMe%^ 
ooDii,  |ir«beudaries,  chaunters,  oaiXMis,  and  petty  canojn^ 
wd  their  officerK,  «hall  be  utterly  ahoiiihcd  m4  taken 
away  out  of  the  church ;  and  that  all  t|ic  lands  taken  bgr 
this  bill  from  deans  and  chapters,  sbldl  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  feofees,  to  )>c  employed  for  the  anpport  of  a 
fit  ouinber  of  preaching  ministen  for  the  scrrioe  of  evfij 
ehnrch,  and  fur  the  reparation  of  the  anid  .churpHeiy 
provision  being  made,  that  his  Majesty  be  no  loser  in  his 
rents,  first  fruits,  and  other  duties;  ainl  that  a  eonpetent 
maintenance  shall  be  made  to  the  several  persons  concern- 
ed, it  they  appear  not  delinquents  to  this  hoose/'  Bnt 
n^ne  uf  these  votes  passed  into  a  law ;  nor  was  there  the 
least  prospect  of  their  being  confirmed  by  the  lords;,  as 
long  as  the  bisliops  were  in  that  house,  who  stood  iiogeiber 
like  t  wall  against  every  attempt  of  the  commons  for 
alteratbns  in  the  church,  till  by  an  unexcepted  providenof, 
ibey  were  broken  in  piec^,  and  made  w^y  for  their  own 
ruin. 

Tl^  firmness  of  the  Bishops  agaiiuit  all  abatement^  in 
fisvour  of  the  puritans,  exasperated  the  people,  and  put  nn 
•nd  to  all  prospects  of  agreement.  A  Committee  of  Aeoom- 
modation  luid  been  appointed  by  the  house  of  lords  to  con- 
sider of  such  innovations  in  religion  as  wero  proper  to  be 
taken  away,  which  by  the  plot  of  the  court  to  bring  up  the 
army,  and  the  leas  of  the  late  bills  for  reformation  of  the 
hierarchy,  was  now  broken  up.  At  their  first  meeting  they 
appointed  a  sub-committee  of  bishops,  and  divines  of  difie- 
rent  persuasions,  to  prepare  matters  for  their  debate ;  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  chairman  of  both,  and  was  ordered 
to  call  together  the  sub-committee  with  all  convenient 
speed.  They  consulted  together  six  days  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  at  Westminster ;  and  the  result  of  their  confe- 
rences was  drawn  up  in  certain  propositions  and  queries, 
relating  to  innovations  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  with  some 
considerations  for  the  improvement  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  a  reformation  of  epi- 
copacy,  because  their  chairman  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  Imd 
undertaken  that  province,  and  accordingly  presented  the 
house  of  lords  with  a  reconciling  scheme,  which  was  dropt 
after  the  first  reading. 
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Arcbbi$hop  Usher  oflfered  another  scheme,  for  ih^  r(4vc<- 
tioQ  of  episcopacy  into  the  form  of  syqodiqal  govenuQei^tj^  r^r 
ceived  in  the  ancieat  church ;  in  which  bis  gr^c^  suppose 
%\i»t  of  the  many  elders  thft  ruled  the  cbufch  of  Spb^ii^ 
there  was  one  stated  president,  whom  Qur  SnYioiNT  (M^ 
iike.4ngel :  and  whom  Ignatius  in  one  of  bis  eplitl^  oiUf 
tbe  bishop,  to  whom  in  conjunction  with  the  ^Idu^  (fr 
presbytersj(  the  whole  government  of  the  chui^hi  both  49  to 
doctrine  and  discipline,  was  committed.  He  therefore 
proposes,  that  these  be  continued ;  and  for  fi  regilatiqn  of 
their  jurisdiction,  that  syfirpgans  should  bfi  appointod  ta 
hold  monthly  synods  of  presbyters,  from  whom  thorf 
should  be  an  appeal  to  diocesan,  provincialj  nod  nutioml^ 
oqes. 

SeverfU  other  proposals  were  made  to  the  bouse  of  Qom^ 
mops  by  those  puritans,  who  where  for  revising  and  altering 
sopae  things  in  the  churchi  as,  that  his  Miyesty  should  -bf 
fnoved  to  call  a  national  synods  or  a  select  number  of 
divine?  of  the  three  nfitions  uqder  his  Majesty's  govemmept; 
with  ap  intimatiop  to  all  reformed  churches  to  send 
their  deputies,  to  settle  a  uniform  model  of  government  for 
the  church  of  England,  to  be  confirmed  by  parlinmeq^ 
leaving  to  other  nations  a  crbistian  liberty  in  thosf  forPM 
of  discipline  which  are  most  agreeable  to  their  civil  go^ 
vemment.  Others  proposed,  that  tlie  present  lituigj 
might  be  continued,  but  that  the  apocryphal  lessoQs  bf 
omitted;  that  all  sentences  of  scripture  be  according  to 
the  last  translation ;  that  the  word  minister  be  us^d  inst^iv) 
of  priest  j  with  some  other  amendments.  That  with  n^ 
gard  to  episcopal  government,  Bislu^  h^  QbUged  to 
constant  preaching  in  their  metropolitan  or  paropbuil 
churches ;  that  they  never  ordain  without  coqaept  of  tbr^ 
or  four  presbyters,  at  least ;  that  tb^y  do  ppr  suspend  by 
their  sole  authority,  but  with  consent  of  prej|byt^rS|  apd  tb^t 
for  weighty  causes;  that  pone  may  b^  e3i;cQmmupio»ta4 
but  by  the  Bishop,  with  consent  of  tbe  pa;»tor  ip  whpiif 
parish  the  delinquent  dwells}  and  th<it  for  heinous  ipmI 
very  sct^dalous  crimes  only  %  that  the  fee^  of  ecelesin^tit^ 
courts  be  regulated,  and  that  Bishops,  chapceUoi9s  wA 
their  officials,  m»S  be  subject  to  the  censure  of  prpvin^Ml' 
synods  4pd  convopatioos. 
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But  all  lliCflc  atipmpis  for  accommoil&lum  weir  blasted 
by  the  obsiiniKTy  of  the  Bivhopa,  »i>d  by  ibe  disaweiT  <rf 
th*  plot  ui  bring  the  amiy  lo  Loiwioti,  to  tltssotw  the 
parliament;  this  put  the  tuitioti  into  a  fi-jin«it,  nnd 
widened  ibr  distance  tiptwcrn  th«  King  aiul  the  two 
houwft,  upon  wtiich  ibe  committee  bmkr  ap,  trithout 
briufpng  any  thing  to  pcrft-ciion,  Tlien:  were  deep  re- 
sentments in  the  breasts  of  bmli  panics;  the  Bi&bops  were 
incen§ed  ai  the  IkiIiI  aliacks  of  the  botne  of  rotnitKnis  upon 
their  peeni^  nnd  Kpiritunl  juri»dittw>ii ;  and  ibc  puritan* 
had  a  quick  s«-n«(-  of  their  fornier  MiflTeritigs,  wbirh  rasie 
them  restless  till  they  had  abiidged  their  power.  It  U 
very  remarkable,  and  looks  like  an  appeannce  of  ihc 
divine  displeasure  against  the  vpirit  of  these  timet,  that 
Archbishop  Usher's  scheme  for  the  rediietion  of  epincojiacy, 
which  at  this  time  would  have  satisfied  the  ehiet  body  of 
the  puritans,  could  not  be  obtained  frota  >he  Kitig  u>d 
the  Bishops;  that  nflprwards  when  the  King  offcicd  tlits 
ra7  scheme  at  die  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  parlia- 
ment and  puritan  divines  would  not  accept  it,  fw  fear<rf 
breaking  with  their  Scots  brethren.  Again,  when  the  pres- 
bjterian  ministers  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  Second,  |He- 
sented  to  his  Majesty  as  a  model  with  which  they  were  satls- 
'fied,  and  which  would  comprehend  in  a  manner  their  wlude 
liody,  both  the  King  and  Bishops  rejected  it  with  contempt, 
and  would  not  sul&r  it  to  be  debated. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  to  make  a  frw 
miuuks  upon  this  part  of  Rapin's  History  of  England  wbo 
in  his  account  of  these  times  seems  to  represent  the 
puritans  as  prcsbyterians,  and  as  having  formed  a  con- 
aptracy  against  the  whole  fabric  of  the  church,  from  the 
Very  beginning  of  this  parliament ;  whereas  the  state  of 
^the  controversy  between  the  church  and  puritans  was  now 
changed :  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  First,  the 
pwritans  were  for  the  most  part  presbyteiiaiis,  though  even 
then  -there  were  many  episcopalians  among  them ;  bat 
from  the  time  tliat  arminianism  prevailed  in  the  church, 
tnd  the  whole  body  of  the  calvinisis  came  to  be  dislin- 
ffoiahed  'by,  the  name  of  doctrinal  puritans,  both  parties 
ifcnned  to  unite  in  a  moderate  episcopacy,  there  being 
little  or  IX)  mention  of  the  old  book  of  discipline  {en-  twenty 
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years  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  all 
the  controversy  turning  upon  points  of  Calvinism ;  upon  a 
reoRtion  of  the  exhorbitant  power  of  the  Bishops;  or  upon 
innovations  and  ceremonies.  There  were  few  either 
among  the  clergy  or  laity,  who  had  a  zeal  for  presbytery, 
or  desired  anymore  than  to  be  rid.  of  their  oppressions. 
Rapin  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  among  the  members  of 
parliament  there  were  real  presbyterians,  who  thought  no 
doubt,  of  altering  the  whole  government  of  the  church. 
Hiese  are  represeifted  as  deep  politicans,  as  working  under- 
ground, and  making  use  of  all  kinds  of  artifices  to  accomplish 
their  designs,  which  they  took  care  not  to  discover.  He 
owns  indeed,  that  the  presbyterians  were  not  very  numerous 
in  the  house,  but  that  they  were  supported  by  a  pretty  great 
party  in  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  by  the  Scots.  Which 
assertion  seem  to  me  to  require  stronger  evidence  than  he 
has  produced 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  soon  after  tlie  beginning  of 
the  parliament,  there  were  many  among  the  common 
people  who  were  enemies  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution,   being  supported  by    the   Scots   commissioners, 

who  had  conceived  an  implacable  antip&thy  against  the 
order  of  Bishops,  which  they  had  voted  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God.  But  this  was  not  the  case  of  the  puritan 
clergy,  who  wanted  only  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Bishops,  and  were  willing  to  leave  the  parliament  to  model 
the  government  of  the  church  as  they  pleased.  And 
although  as  the  influence  of  the  Scots  over  the  two  houses 
increased,  presbytery  prevailed;  and  when  the  parlia- 
ment were  at  their  mercy,  and  forced  to  submit  to  what 
conditions  they  would  impose  upon  them  for  their  assist- 
ance, the  kirk  discipline  gained  the  ascendant,  and  at 
length  advanced  into  a  divine  right  in  the  assembly  of 
divines;  yet  the  parliament  would  never  come  into  it, 
and  when  the  Scots  were  gone  home,  it  dwindled  by  de- 
grees, till  it  was  almost  totally  eclipsed  by  the  rising 
greatness  of  the  Independents.  It  appears  therefore  to 
tne,  that  there  was  no  formed  design  as  yet,  either  in  Jtlje 
house  of  commons,  or  among  the  puritan  clergy,  to  subvert 
the  hierarchy,  and  erect  the  presbyterian  govemm^i^t 
iipon  its  ruins;    thei:e  were    no  considerable  number;. of 
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pMibftmnn  ministers  in  the  iHrtiofii  ttAd  tbe  letdiftf 
toembert  In  both  houses  were  known  to  be  of  another 
staitop.  So  that  what  was  done  in  the  house  of  eomumatm 
afterwards,  was  the  result  of  the  situation  of  their  afiufa^ 
and  not  of  any  formed  design  ;  as  that  changed,  so  did  their 
councils  and  measures,  The  contrarj  to  this  ought  not  tc^ 
be  supposed,  but  proved  by  incontesttble  matters  of  flust, 
which  neither  Rapin,  or  any  other  historian  whom  I  bacf* 
lead,  has  yet  done,  And  I  will  venture  to  s^y,  that  if  ttieife 
were  such  invisible  presbyterians  behind' the  curtun,  who 
{planned  the  subversion  of  the  hierarchy,  and  blew  it  vp  as  it 
were  without  hands,  they  must  have  been  abler  statesmen, 
and  masters  of  much  more  worldly  politics  than  have  ever 
distinguished  their  posterity. 

tliere  were  two  bills  which    affected  the  prerogative 
now  ready  for  the  rotal  assent;  one  to  abolish  die  court  of 
high    coounission,    and    regulate    the  privy  counsel;    the 
Mm    to  take  away  the  Star-chamber.      To  induce  the 
iQng  to  pass  them  more  readily,  the  commons  sent  up  a 
ftHmey  bin  with  them ;  but  when  the  King  came  to  the 
tioUSe,  he  passed  the  money  bill,  and  told  the  houses,   he 
must  take  some  time  to  consider  of  the  others;  which  dis* 
gusted  the  commons  so  much,  that  they  returned  to  their 
house  and  immediately  adjourned.      At  their  next  meeting 
they  fell  into  new  heats,  of  which  his  Majesty  being  infor- 
med, came  to  the  house  of  peers,  and   having  sent  for 
the  commons,  reprimanded  them  for  their  jealousies,  and 
then  passed  the  bills ;  he  also  put  them  in  mind  whit  he 
had  done  this  session;  that  he  had  yielded,  that  the  judges 
should  hold  their  places  qttam  diu  se  bene  gesserhU ;  thmt  he 
had  given  away  his   right  to  ship-money;  granted  a  law 
for  triennial  parliaments,     and    for  securing    the  money 
borrowed  for  disbanding  the  armies ;  in  a  word,  tluit  he  had 
hitherto  given    way  to  every  thing,    and  therefore   they 
should  not  wonder,  if  in   some  things  he  began  now  to 
tefase." 

The  act  for  abolishing  the  high  commbsion  court 
fvpeals  that  branch  of  the  statute,  1st  £liz.  cap.  1.  upon 
Which  this  court  was  founded.  By  the  passing  this  act,  all 
iJoctchr-e  pofwer  of  church  consistories  was  taken  away 
ted  the  spiritual  sword  thnt  had  done  such  terrible  esecu- 
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don  in  the  hiuidc  of  sonle  Bishops,  was  f^i  into  the  soab^ 

bard.     It  was  very  ejctraordinary  that   the  Bishopft^  wlw 

xnxt  then  in  the  house  of  lotd^^  shoaU  so  supinely  iuMt 

themselves  to  be  surprttasfed  out  of  their  powef*    Some  W0M 

seady  to  observe  a  hand  of  justice^  says  FuHcr^  that  seeing 

m^ny   simple  souls^  by  captious   iHteitogatorieS)  had  bveti 

circumvented  by  the  high  commmission  coiirt  into  a  self 

accu^tion^  an   unexpected  clause  in   this  statute   should 

abolish  all  their  lawfiil  authority ;  for  there  is  no  proviso  itt 

the  act  to  restrain  it  only  to  the  high  comiHission,  but  it 

extends  to  all  Archbishops,  Bishops,   and  all  Ecclesiastic^ 

officers  in  any  of  their  courts.      Clturetidon  says  that   llM 

King  was  appreh^sive  that  the  b^y  of  the  bill  exceeded 

tlie  t{tle>  and  therefore  made  a  pause  in  consenting  HI 

pABS  it,  and  that  soitoe  Bishops  prevailed  with  his  Majesty 

to  sign  it,  to  talte  off  the  odium  iron  that  bench,  of  their 

being  enemies  to  all  reformation;    for  it  was  insinuated^ 

says  this  historian,  that  since  they  opposed  a  due  regthih 

tion  of  their  power,  thefe  wodkl  be  no  way  but  to  cut 

them  off  root  and  brimch.    The  a^  for  taking  away  tht 

iflar-chamber^  and  regulating  the  privy  council,  dilnolt^it 

the  said  court,  and  repeals  all  those  acts,  or  clauses  of  wdM^ 

of    parliament,    by  which    any    jurisdiction^    pow^r^    or 

authority,  is  given  to  the  said  courts  or  to  imiyof    tW 

oftvers  or  ministers  thereof.    And  it  ordains  furtbei>  thai 

neither  his  Majesty,   nor  his  privy  council^  have,  Of  oxghf 

to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority,  by  Ei^lish  bUl^ 

petition^  articles,  libel,  or  other  arbitrary  Way,  to  examine  dv 

draw  in  question^  determine,  or  dispose  pf  the  lands^  tene^ 

ments,  hereditaibents,  goods  or  chattels,  of  any  ef  the  sui^ 

jects  of  this  kingdom. 

Thus  fell  the  two  chief  engines  of  the  kte  afbi* 
trary  proceedingii  ill  church  and  atate^  which  had  the 
liberties  and  estates  of  matiy  #drthy  and  piods  famiiigi 
to  answer  for.  But  by  the  prwiso  in  the  atn  in  aboUAt 
ing  the  high  commission^  thlit  ho  new  court  shall  be 
erected  with  \jke  poWers  for  the  future  it  q]|>ears  hoW 
odious  their  proceedings  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  mMion« 
When  the  Khi^  had  signed  the  two  Mils,  be  desirid 
the  advice  of  4is  ^liaanent,  coticctming  k  numifiMt 
Wlddi  he  intended  to  send  to  tke  diet   of  lUltisboii  Ift 
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fiifoor  of  the  Palatine  family,  wherein  he  dedares  that 
he  will  not  abandon  the  interest  of  his  sister  and  ne- 
phews, but  will  employ  all  his  farce  and  power  in  their; 
bahalf  antil  they  are  restored.  This  was  highly  accep- 
table to  the  puritans,  wlio  had  always  the  interests  of 
that  house  at  heart.  The  manifesto  was  read,  when  the 
commons  declared  their  approbation  of  it,  and  resolved 
to  give  his  Majesty  such  assistance  therein,  as  shall  stand 
with  the  honour  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  interests  and 
afiections  of  his  kingdom,  if  the  present  treaty  does  not 
succeed.  The  peers  concurred  in  the  same  vote,  and 
both  houses  desired  the  King  to  recommend  it  to  the 
parliament  of  Scotland;  which  his  Majesty  promised. 
Many  warm  speeches  were  made  on  tUs  occasion  in 
&four  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  who  was  so  sensible 
of  their  particular  regards  for  her  £unily,  that  she  return- 
ed them  her  thanks,  but  the  manifesto  ended  in 
nothing. 

The  commons  not  being  able  to  come  at  their  in- 
tended alterations  in  the  church,  while  the  Bishops  re- 
flsained  united  in  the  house  of  peers,  formed  several 
schemes  to  divide  them:  it  was  first  proposed  to  set 
laiige  fines  upon  both  houses  of  convocation  for  com- 
piling the  late  canons,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  upon  better  consideration  it  was  thought 
more  effectual  for  the  present,  to  make  examples  of  those 
Bishops  only,  who  had  been  the  principal  movers  in  that 
afiair;  agreeably  to  this  resolution  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  impeachment  against  one  half  of 
the  bench  (viz.)  Laud  of  Canterbury;  Curie,  of  Win- 
chester; Wright,  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield;  Goodman, 
<rf  Gloucester;  Hall,  of  Exeter;  Owen  of  St.  Asaph; 
Kerse,  of  Bath  and  Well ;  Wren,  of  Ely ;  Roberts,  of 
Bangor;  Skinner,  of  Bristol;  Warner,  of  Rochester; 
Towers,  c^  Peterborough;  and  Owen,  of  Landaff.  The 
impeachment  was  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
**  For  making  and  publishing  the  late  canons,  contrary 
to  the  King's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  realm,  to  the  rights  of  parliament,  and  to  the  pro- 
perty and  liberty  of  the  subject ;  and  containing  matters 
ttndiog  to  sedition,,  and  of  dangerous,  consequence.;,  and 
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for  granting  a' benevolence  or  contribution  to  his  ma* 
jcsty,  to  be  paid  by  the  clergy  of  that  province^  con- 
trary to  law."  It  was  carried  up  to  the  lords  by  Ser- 
jeant Wild^  who  demanded  in  the  name  of  all  the  commons 
of  England,  that  the  Bishops  might  be  forthwith  put  to 
answer  the  crimes  and  misdemeanors  above-mentioned, 
in  the  presence  of  the  house  of  commons;  and  that 
such  further  proceedings  might  be  had  against  them  as 
law  and  justice  required.  The  commons  were  in  hopes, 
.that  the  Bishops  would  have  quitted  their  votes  in  par- 
liament to  be  discharged  of  their  preenttmire;  but  they 
resolved  to  abide  by  their  right,  and  therefore  only 
desired  time  to  prepare  their  answer,  and  counsel  for 
their  assistance;  accordingly  they  were  allowed  three 
months  time  to  put  in  their  answer,  and  counsel  of  their 
own  nomination. 

From  this  time  the  Bishops  fell  under  general  dis- 
regard ;  the  cry  of  the  populace  was  against  them,  as 
the  chief  impediments  of  all  reformation  in  church  and 
state;  and  even  the  temporal  peers  treated  them  with 
neglect,  expressing  their  dislike  at  the  ^Bishop  of  .London's 
being  stiled  Right  Honourable.  Besides,  the  Lords  spi- 
ritual were  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  bills  that 
imssed  this  session,  according  to  ancient  usage ;  the  dedc 
of  the  parliament  in  reading  the  bills  to  the  house, 
turned  his  back  upon  the  bench  of  ,Biah(q>s ;  and  (when 
the  houses  went  in  a  body  to  church  on  a  hst  day, 
the  temporal  barons  gave  themselves  precedenee  tif  the 
Bishops.  Tl>08e  were  the  preludes  to  their  "iowrohi^ 
which  happened  about  six  months  losward,  thooghjfrom 
this  time   they  were  little    better  than    cyj^^rs  in    the 

house. 

'  These  resolute  proceedings  against  the  -Bishops, ;  pet 
the  court  ujwn  forming  new  prcjects  to  break  up  rihc 
parliament.  It  ^^'as  observed  that  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  house  of  commons  rose  from  their  confederaoy 
with  tlie  Scots,  whose  army  in  the  north  was  entirely  in 
their  interest;  it  was  therefore  resolvcld  in  council,  to 
detach  that  nation,  if  posssible  from  the  parliament,  land 
fo  bring  them  over  to  tlie  King,   by  yielding  every  thiuf 
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they  should  desire ;  for  thb  purpose  his  Majest  j   declared 
hU  resolution  to  the  two  houses,  to  visit  Ms  native  coanuy 
in  person  within  fourteen  days,  and  desired  them  to  finiah 
the  bills  which  were  before  them  by  that   time.    Hie  com- 
mons being  aware  of    the  design,  aud   appithensivc    of 
danger,  if  the  King  should  put  himself  at  the  head  mf  dse 
English  army  in  the  norths  sent  away  the  Earl  of  Hdlani 
immediately  with  money  to  pay  them  ofF«  which 'was  done 
without  mutiny  or  disturbance;  but  the  bosinrss  of  the 
houses  being  very  urgent,  and   the  time  short,  they  voted 
that  ill  this  case  of  great  necessity,   concerning  the  peace 
of  the  Kingdom,  they  would  sit  the  next  day,  being  SmK 
day,   by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  which   they  did^  and 
having  heard  a  sermon^  returned  to  the  house  aJxNit  ninc^ 
and  sat  all  day  long.      But  lest  this  might  be  Bisconstnied 
as  a  profanation,  or  be  drawn  into  example,  they  published 
the    following  declaration.-—'*  Whereas    both    houses  of 
parliament  found  it  fit  to  sit  in  parliament  upon  the  eighth 
of  August,  being  Lord's  day,   for  many  urgent  occasiiais^ 
being  straitened  in  time,  by  his  Majesty's  resolutions  to  g» 
within  a  day  or  two  to  Scotland,  they  think  fit  to  dedaify 
that  they  would  not  have  done  this  but  upon  inevitable 
necessity;  the  peace  and  safety  of  both  church  and  state 
being  so  deeply  concerned,   which  they  do  hereby  declare^ 
to  this  end,  that  neither  any  other  inferior  court  or  council, 
or  any  other  person,  may  draw  this  into  example,  or  mtbe 
use  of  it  for  their  encouragement,  in  neglecting  the  due  ob- 
servation of  the  Lord's  day," — ^The  same  voted   passed  the 
house  of  lords  unanimously,  and  was  ordered  to  he  printed 
August  10,  his  Majesty  came  to  the  house,  and  gave  hu 
assent   to  the  bill  concerning    knighthood;    against    the 
oppression   of    the    stannary    courts;    for  regulating  the 
clerks  of  markets ;   and  for  confirming  and  ratifying  the 
pacification  with  the  Scots. — ^Tliis  last  bill  was  followed  by 
an  act  of  oblivion,   with  exception  to  the  Scots  prebtes, 
and   four  others.     His  Majesty  was   resolved  to  contradict 
the  Scots  in  nothing,  that  he  might  break  the  confederacy 
between  the  two  nations ;   for  Lord  Saville  had  now  inform- 
ed  hun  of   the  correspondence  of  some  of  the   English 
nobility  with  the  Scots,  which  encouraged   them  to  raise 
an  army  and  march  to  the  borders ;  he  had  shown  him  a 
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copy  of  the  letter^  with  the  forged  names  of  Essex,  Bed-* 
ford,  Mandeville,  and  others,  excitmg  them  to  assert  the 
liberties  of  their  church  and  nation,  and  promising  all 
the  assistance  they  could  with  safety  to  themselves. 
His  Majesty  therefore  resolved  to  gain  over  the  Scots,  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  in\iters,  and  reco- 
ver his  prerogative  in  England,  which  he  knew  he  could 
accomplish  by  the  assistance  of  the  Irish,  if  the  English 
puritans  were  left  to  themselves.  The  parliament  were 
aware  of  the  design,  and  therefore  appointed  one  lord 
and  two  commoners  to  follow  his  Majesty  to  Scotland,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  good  correspondence  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  nation,  and  to  exhort  them,  since  they  had 
gained  their  own  liberties  by  the  assistance  of  the  English 
parliament,  not  to  desert  them  till  the  English  also  bad 
recovered  theirs. 

The  King  set  out  post,  August  1 1,  and  arrived  at  Edict- 
burgh  in  three  or  four  days ;  the  parliament  met  August 
19,  when  his  Majesty  acquainted  them,  that  the  end  of 
hb  coming  into  his  native  country,  was  to  quiet  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  kingdom,  and  this  I  mind,  says  his  Majesty^ 
fully  and  cheerfully  to  perform,  for  I  assure  you,  I  can 
do  nothing  with  more  cheerfulness  than  to  give  my  pe^le 
a  general  satisfaction ;  wherefore  not  offering  to  endear 
myself  to  you  in  words,  which  is  not  my  way^  I  desire 
in  the  first  place  to  settle  that  which  concerns  religion 
and  the  just  liberties  of  this  my  native  country,  before  I 
proceed  to  any  other  act."  Accordingly  his  Majesty  allow- 
ed of  their  late  proceeding  in  opposing  the  English  liturgy, 
and  erecting  tables  in  defence  of  their  liberties ;  he  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  their  assembly  at  Glasgow,  which 
declared,  that,  '^  The  government  of  the  <;hurch  by 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  was  therefore  abolished."  Mr;  Henderson  waited  on 
the  King  as  his  chaplain,  and  was  appointed  to  pro\ide 
preachers  for  him  while  he  was  in  that  country^  his  Majesty 
having  declared,  that  he  would  conform  to  their  manner 
of  worship  while  he  ^^'as  among  them.  His  Majesty  confer** 
red  titles  of  honour  upon  many  of  their  gentry;  and  aU 
parties  were  so  well  pleased,   that  it  was  said^   when  his 
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INIajesty  left  the  kingcloni^  that  he  departed  a  contented 
Kill/;  from  a  contentrd  people. 

No  sooner  was  the  King  returned  bnt  the  English 
Bisho}M  reproached  his  Majesty  with  hb  coDccs»ions,  espe- 
cially for  admitting  the  lilnglish  hierarchy  to  he  contrary 
to  the  word  of  Gtxt.  They  told  him,  he  had  unravelled 
tliat  web  which  his  father  and  himself  had  been  weaving 
in  tl&at  country  for  above  forty  years,  and  instead  of 
Inking  the  Scots  his  friends,  he  tiad  only  created  a  new 
thirst  in  the  Cnglisli  ))arliament  to  follow  their  example. 
Th(*sc  remonstrances  had  such  an  influence  upon  the  un- 
happy King,  tliat  he  re|)ented  heartily  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  told  Dr.  Saunderson,  when  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
that  two  errors  did  much  afflict  him,  his  consenting  to  the 
(larl  of  Strattbrd's  death,  and  his  abolishing  episcopacy 
in  Scotland ;  and  that  if  God  should  ever  restore  him  to 
the- peaceable  possession  of  his  crown,  he  would  demon- 
strate his  repentance  by  a  public  confession  and  a  volun- 
tary penance  (I  think  says  the  Dr.)  by  going  bare- foot 
from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  Whitehall,  to  St.  Paul's, 
and  desiring  the  i>eoplc  to  intercede  with  God  for  him. 
lliis  shews  how  much  superstition  still  remained  in  his  ma- 
jesty's make  and  constitution,  when  he  could  imagine, 
lh«  going  bare-fo<n  through  the  streets  could  atone  for  his 
mistakes ;  and  how  little  dependence  was  to  be  had  upon 
\ds  promises  and  declarations  ;  that  even  in  1648,  when  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs  obliged  him  to  consent  to  an  uni- 
formity of*  presbyterian  government  in  both  nations,  he 
could  declare  in  private  to  his  cliaplain,  that  if  he  was 
ever  restored  to  his  throne,  he  would  do  public  penance 
for  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  whole, 
ibe  King's  journey  into  his  native  country  did  him  no  ser- 
vice ;  for  though  the  Scots  were  pleased  with  his  Majesty's 
PQUCCSsious,  they  durst  not  depend  upon  them  as  long 
as  he  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen  and  the  Eng- 
lish Bishops,  and  they  continued  to  think  themselves 
Dbliged  from  gratitude,  aflfection  and  interest,  to  cultivate 
a  g'xxl  understanding  with  the  English  parliament,  and  to 
^sist  them  in  recovering  their  religion  and  liberties. 

Upon    the    day   of    thanksgiving    for  the    pacificatioo 
between  the  two  nations.  Bishop  Williams,  without  any  di- 
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from  his  superiors,  composed  a  form  of  prayer  for  the 
service  of  the  day,  with  which  th6  house  of  commons 
were  offended,  and  resolved  that  the  said  form  of  prayer 
be  not  read  in  the  liberties  of  Westmitlster,  or  elsewhere." 
Dr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Marshall  preached  before  the  commons 
and  read  the  following  order,  appointed  by  both  houses  to 
be  published  in  all  the  churches  throughout  England,  with 
his  Majesty's  consent. — ^^  Whereas  according  to  the  act  of 
this  present  parliament,  for  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of 
pacification,  it  was  desired  by  the  commissioners  of  Scot- 
land, that  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  liis  Majest/s . 
subjects  of  Scotland  might  be  made  known  at  the  time  of 
thanksgiving,  in  all  places,  and  particularly  in  all  parish 
churches  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  which  request  was 
graciously  condescended  to  by  his  Majesty,  and  confirmed 
by  the  said  act.  It  is  now  ordered  and  commanded  by  both 
houses  of  parliament,  that  the  same  be  effectually  done 
in  all  parish  churches  throughout  this  kingdom,  at  the 
time  of  the  public  thanksgiving,  by  the  respective  minis*- 
ters  of  each  parish  or  the  curates,  who  are  hereby  required 
to  read  this  present  order  in. the  church.  The  order  being 
read,  the  minister  declared,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  p^t  in  the  late  commotions,  the  Scots  nation 
were  still  his  Majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  subjects.  Thus  as 
the  calling  and  continuance  of  an  English  parliament, 
after  twelve  years  inter\'al,  was  owing  to  the  marching 
of  the  Scots  army  into  the  north  of  England,  it  vfzs  by  the 
powerful  support  and  assistance  of  that  parliament,  and 
the  expcnce  of  a  million  of  nioney,  that  the  Scots  obtained 
the  present  pacification,  with  the  full  recovery  of  their 
kirk  discipline  and  civil  liberties.       ^ 

In  the  midst  of  tliis  ferment  of  tlie  spirits  of  men,  the 
workmgs  of  opposite  councils,  and  the  taking  the  sword 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  spiritual  courts,  it  is  not  to  be  won- . 
dered  at  that  tlic  state  of  religion  was  unsettled,  and  that 
men  began  to  practise  with  some  latitude  in  points  of. 
ceremony  and  public  worship.  It  has  .been  observed, 
that  in  the  beginnii]^  of  the  year,  the  house  of  commons 
)iad  ordered  commissions  to  be  sent  into  all  the  counties  of 
England,  for  removing  the  late  innovations.    It  was  further 
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ordered, — ^Tliat  neiilier  university  should  do  reverence  to 
the  communion-tHble,  and  that  the  church-wifdpns  of  the 
beverul  iMrishos  shall  forthwith  remove  the  communipiH 
tahle  from  the  I'sst  end  of  the  churches  where  thej  stand 
altera  isc,  and  take  away  the  rails  and  level  the  cliancelsy 
as  LcT'.)rc  the  late  innovations/'-— Upon  complaipf  of  tbf 
want  of  bcrnionsy  and  titut  the  incuiubents  in  many  places 
would  not  achnit  preachers  into  their  pulpits,  thcnigh  the 
paribh  luiii retained  them.  It  was  ordered^ — That  the  iuhahi<Y 
tants  .sliuuld  have  free  liberty  to  have  a  sermon  preached 
in  their  cathedrals  every  Sunday  in  the  aftcnioon. — ^That 
ill  all  paroi'lii:il  ehii relies  where  there  is  no  preaching*  in 
:)i(' aftcri:.x)n,  If  the  p:l^i^hioners  will  not  maintain  a  co.- 
formahlc  lecture  at  their  own  eliarge,  the  parson  or  vicar 
shall  give  way  to  it,  unless  he  w  ill  preach  hhnsvlf. — That 
it  will  be  lawful  for  the  parishioners  of  any  parish  to  set 
up  a  lecture,  and  to  maintain  an  orthodox  minister  at  tlicii 
own  charge,  to  preach  every  lord's  day  where  there  is  no 
pn^aciiing,  and  to  preach  one  day  every  week  where  there 
is  no  weekly  Ireture.  But  notwithstanding  these  votes, 
some  Bishops  inhibited  pr  caching  on  Sundays  iii  the  after- 
noon ;  and  in  particuhir  Montague,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  up- 
on w  hieh  the  commons  voted, — ^That  his  lordship's  inliibjtion 
of  Mr.  Carter  to  preach  in  his  own  parish  church,  was  void; 
and  that  every  minister  may  preach  in  his  own  parish  church 
as  often  as  he  pleases. 

Many  petitions  being  sent  from  divers  counties  for 
preaching  ministers,  a  committee  of  forty  members  of 
the  house,  called  the  *'  Committee  for  preaching  Minis- 
ters, "  was  appointed  to  send  ministers  where  there  where 
vacancies,  and  to  provide  for  their  maintenance.  These 
gentlemen  recommended  many  of  the  late  silenced  minis- 
ters: whom  some  of  the  vicars  refused  to  admit  into  their 
pulpits,  or  at  least  dissuaded  their  parishioners  from  hearing 
them,  upon  which  some  of  them  were  required  to  attend 
the  committee;  and  because  great  complaints  were  made 
to  the  house,  of  the  idleness  and  viciousness  of  the  coun- 
try clergy,  another  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
into  such  complaints,  and  was  called  the  ^  Committee  for 
Scandalous  Ministers." 

The  day  before  the  rccc$s  of  the  parliament^  it  was  re- 
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jK)lved  by  tlie  commoas, — ^^  That  the  Lord's  day  should  be 
duly  observed ;  th^  all  dancing,  or  other  sports  cither  be* 
fore  or  after  divine  service,  be   forborne    and  restrained 
and  that  the  preaching  of  God's  word  be  promoted  in  the 
afternoon.     It  was  ordered  further,  that  all  crucifixes,  pic- 
tures of  any  one  or  more  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  all 
images  of  the  virgin  Mary  shall  b^.abolished ;  and  that  all 
tapers,  candlesticks,  and  basins,  t^  removed  from  the  com- 
munion-table :  that  all   corporal  reverences   at  the  name 
of  Jesus,  or  towards  the  east  end  of  the  church,  chapel,  or 
cliancel,  or  towards  the  communion-table,  be  forborne. — 
These  orders  were  to  be  observed  in  all  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches  and  chapels  in  the  two  Universities,  by  the 
respective  officers  and  ministers  of  these  places,  and  by  the 
readers  and  benchers  of  the  inns  of  court. 

The  house  of  lords  consented  to  some  of  these  resolu- 
tions, but  not  to  all;    they  agreed   in   their  committee, 
'^  That  no  rails  should  be  placed   about  the  communion- 
table, where  there  were  none  already,  but  not  to  the  pulling 
down  of  all  that  were  set  up ;  tliat  all  chancels  raised  with- 
in fifteen  years  past  should  be  levelled ;   that  images  of  the 
Trinity  should  be  abolished  without  limitation  of  time  ;  and 
all  images  of  the  virgin  Mary  erected  within  twenty  years 
past. — ^But  as  for  bowing  at  the  name  oi  Jbsus,  they  insist- 
ed that  it  should  be  left  indifferent.    So  that  when  the 
question  was   put,  to  agree  or  not  agree  with  the  resolu- 
tions  of  the  commons,  it  passed  in  the  negative,   eleven 
against  nine.    The  commons  therefore  published  their  re- 
solutions apart,  and  desired  the  people  to  wait  patiently 
for  the   intended  reformation^  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  worship   of  God,  and  of  the  peace   of  the  kingdoQi. 
Upon  which  the  lords  in  a  licat  appointed  their  order  to 
be  reprinted, — "  That  divine  service  should  be  performed 
as  it  is  appointed  by  act  of  parliament ;   and  that  all  who 
disturb  that   wholespme  order  shall  be  severely  punished 
according  to  law :  and   that  all  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates, 
in  their  several  parishes,  (Jo  forbear  to  introduce  any  rites 
or  ceremonies  that  may  give  oftcnce,  otjierwise  than  those 
that   arc  establislVcd   by  the  laws,"     This   was   voted   by 
twelve  lords  present,  the  other  s!^  entering  their  protest ; 
after  which  both  houses  adjourned  for  six  weeks.    Rapin 
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obs(*nTs,  that  there  scrmcd  no  nf  ccssit j  for  the  lords  to 
renew  this  order ;  and  that  it  wa^  done  out  of  spleen  and 
revenge,  beeau^e  the  eommons  had  made  a  declaration 
ii^jrninst  inncnatioiiSy  and  it  ^"as  not  doubted  but  the  bishops- 
were  the  chief  authors  of  it. 

Of  the"  exeeiitiou  of  these  orders,  Mr.  Pym  presented 
a  fair  report  of  the  hotise  at  their  first  meeting  after  the 
recess.  The  committee  W  religion,  sap  he,  haTc  sent 
down  divrrs  of  your  dcclamtions  into  the  country,  and  have 
found  that  in  some  places  where  there  were  good  ministers 
they  were  retained,  and  in  other  places  neglected.  We 
cannot  say  there  have  been  any  great  tumults,  though 
the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  house  has  occasioned 
somi^tliing  tcndiii;^  that  way.  In  some,  parishes  they  came 
to  blows,  and  in  others  they  would  have  done  the  like,  if 
care  had  not  been  taken  to  prevent  it.  At  St.  (iiles*Sp 
Crip|ilrgate,  the  parishioners  were  almost  at  daggers 
drawing  about  the  rails  of  the  communion-table,  which 
they  would  not  suffer  to  be  removed.  Tlic  like  opposition 
was  made  to  the  orders  of  the  house  at  St.  George,  South- 
wark,  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  and 
a  fijw  other  places ;  but  in  most  places  they  were  quiet." 
Tf  the  innovations  complained  of  were  according  to  law, 
neither  lords  or  commons  had  authority  to  remove  them, 
for  in  a  time  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  a  vote  of 
parliiunent  cannot  suspend  or  set  aside  the  laws;  but  if 
tliey  were  a|>parently  contrary  to  law,  I  do  not  see  why 
f  Ither  house  of  parliament,  or  even  the  parishioners  them- 
selves, by  a  vote  of  their  vestry,  might  not  order  them  to  be 
taken  awav. 

The  lords  disapproved  of  the  tumultous  attempt  of 
private  persons,  and  punished  them  severely.  Complaint 
being  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
of  certain  persons  who  hiid  pulled!  down  the  rails  of  the 
eommunion-table,  in  an  insolent  and  riotous  manuer,  they 
were  sent  for  into  custody,  and  having  been  heard  by  their 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  the  church-wardens  of  the 
parish  were  ordered  to  set  up  new  rails,  at  the  costs  and 
charges  of  the  offenders,  in  the  mapner  they  had  stood  for 
fifty  years  before,  but  not  according  to  the  model  of  the 
four  or  five  last  years.    Tlie  rioters  also  were  enjoined   to 
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make  a  pnblic  confession  of  their  fault  in  the  body  of  the 
church  on  a  sabbath  day,  when  the  congregation  should' 
be  present,  and  to  stand  committed  to  the  Fleet,  during 
})lea{?ure.  Upon  another  complaint  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  against  some  who  had  made  a 
tumult  in  their  church,  and  used  irreverent  speeches  during 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  the  delinquents  were 
sent  for  into  custody,  and  after  hearing  they  were  com- 
mitted to  the  King*s-Bench  for  six  months,  without  bail  or 
inainprize;  and  ordered  to  stand  upon  an  high  stool  in 
Cheapside,  aiid  in  Southwark,  for  two  houris  on  a  market  day, 
and  to  acknowledge  their  fault  publicly:  they  were  also 
fined  twenty  pounds,  and  to  find  sureties  for  their  good 
bchanour ;  but  when  they  had  been  imprisoned  alK>yt  a 
month,  upon  their  humble  petition,  and  acknowledgment 
of  tlicir  misdemeanors,  they  were  released.  * 

Lord  Clarendon  says,  "  That  the  pnlpits  were  supplied 
with  seditious ;  and  schismatical  preachers ;  that  in  order 
to  poison  the  hearts  of  the  King's  subjects,  care  was  taken 
to  place  such  ministers  and  lecturers  in  the  most  popular 
towns  and  parishes,  as  abhorred  the  present  government 
and  temperature  of  the  church  and  state ;  and  then  adds, 
*^  I  am  confident  there  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  this 
parliament,  one  orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended  by 
them  to  any  Church  in  England." — Strange  !  when  scarce 
one  was  recommended  who  had  not  been  educated  in  our 
own  Universities,  and  subscribed  all  tlie  doctrinal  artidos  ' 
of  the  Church  of  England  ! 

But  his  Majesty's  language  ii  more  severe  in  his  decla- 
ration. Under  pretence  of  encouraging  preachings  says 
the  King,  they  have  erected  lectures  in  several  parishes, 
and  commended  such  lecturers  as  were  men  of  no  learning 
nor  conscience,  but  furious  promoters  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous innovations ;  many  liaving  taken  no  orders,  yet 
were  recommended  by  members  of  either  house  to 
parishes ;  and  when  mechanic  persons  have  been  brought 
before  them  for  preaching  in  churches,  and  have  con- 
fessed the  same,  they  have  been  dismissed  without  punish- 
ment, and  hardly  with  reprehension.  All  persons  of- 
learning,  and  eminency  Jn  preaching,  and  of  sober  and 
virtuous    conversion,    of  great    examples  in  their  lives, 
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and  eren  such  as  among  these  men  had  been  of  greatest 
estimation,  and  sufiered  somewhat  for  them,    were  dis* 
countenanced,    and    such  men    eherished,     who    boldly 
preached  against  the  government  of  the  church,  agunsC 
the  book  of  common     prayer,  against  our  kingly  lawful 
power,   and  against  our  person.— Further,  a  licence  eren 
to  treason  is  admitted  in  pulpits,  and  persons   ignorant  ia 
learning  and     understanding,    turbulent  and  seditiotts  i|^ 
dis]x>!iition,     scandalous    in  life,    aud    uncomfortable    in 
opinion  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  are  imposed  upon  parishes, 
to  infect  and  poison  the  niii;ils  of  our  |)eople.      What  cha* 
ractcr    the     parliament    divines    had    for    leamii^,     for 
orthodoxy   of    doctrine,     and    sobriety  of   manners,    will 
appear  hereafter.      The   connnons  in   thf:ir   reply  to  his 
Majesty's   declaration,   denied   the  whole  of   this  charge, 
^nd  averred,   that  they  were  careful  in  their  enquiries  into 
the  learning  and  morality  of  tho!»e   whom   tliey    recom- 
mended ;   that  they  were  not  for  encouraging  faction  and 
schism,   but  for  preferring  those   who   were  tor  a  parlia- 
mentary reformation  in  church  and  state.      Tliat  they  had 
shown  their  resentments   n^alnsc   mobs  and  tumults,  and 
against   the    preacliing   of  lay  men ;  for  wlien     they  were 
informed   that   several  laymen,   had   presumed  lo    preach, 
they  sent  for  them  and  re])rimanded  ihcm   by  their  sjieaker 
in    these  wonis ;    "  The   house   lias  a    great   distaste   of 
your  proceedings ;  aud  if  you  offend  at  any  time  in  the  like 
kind  a^ain^  tliis  house  will   take  care  you  shall  be  severely 
puiiished.*' 

Far  he.  it  from  me  to  a|K)ligize  for  the  furious  preachers 
of  these  times ;  though  ii  will  ajpear  hereafter,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  royali:>ts  are  very  much  exaggerated. 
It  u-as  certainly  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  parliament's 
cause,  tliat  they  could  noi  get  a  supply  of  learned  and 
able  preachers,  the  keys  of  admission  into  h(»ly  orders 
being  at  this  time  in  tiic  hands  of  the  Bishops,  who  were 
very  strict  in  ihtir  examination  into  the  i)olitieal  princi- 
ples of  those  they  onlained ;  this  reduced  the  committee 
to  the  necessity  of  admitting  some  lew  who  came  well 
recommended  from  New-England  or  Scotland,  and  had 
been  only  ordained  by  presbyters;  and  such  young 
students  who  producing  their  te^tuuonials   from  the  uni- 
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versitieS)  were  allowed  to  preach  for  some  time  as  candU 
dates.  They  were  under  the  like  disadvantage  as  to 
presentations  or  inductions,  most  of  them  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  and  the  Bbhops. 

Laud  continued  to  ordain  clergymen  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples in  the  Tower;  whereupon  the  house  of  lords 
ordered  that  hb  jurisdiction  should  be  sequestered,  and 
administered  by  his  inferior  officers,  till  he  should  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  high  treason  that  was  against 
him.  His  grace  pften  admitted  such  clergymen  to  livings 
as  were  obnoxious  to  the  two  houses,  insomuch  that  the 
lords  found  it  necessary  to  enjoin  him  to  acquaint  their 
house  with  the  names  of  such  persons  as  he  nominated  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  promotion  or  dignity  within 
his  dbposal,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  house,  before  they 
were  collated  or  instituted.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
nninister  was  chosen  by  the  parishioners,  and  recommended 
to  him  for  admission,  if  he  did  not  like  his  principles  and 
character^  he  would  either  except  against  him,  or  suffer 
the  living  to  lapse  to  the  crown,  lliis  created  him  new 
enemies,  and  kept  alive  the  resentments  of  the  commons. 
At  length  the  Archbishop  acquainted  the  King  with  his 
case,  who  sent  him  a  peremptory  letter,  requiring  him, 
that  as  often  as  any  benefice,  or  ikher  spiritual  promotion, 
should  become  void  vrithin  his  gift,  to  dispose  of  it  only 
to  such  persons  as  his  Majesty  should  nominate ;  and  that 
if  either  or  both  houses  should  command  him  otherwise, 
he  should  then  let  it  foil  in  lapse  to  the  crown.  As  soon 
as  the  houses  were  acquainted  with  this,  they  published  an 
order  of  their  own,  requiring  the  Archbbhop  to  dispose  of 
no  benefice  or  spiritual  promotion  that  shall  become  void 
at  any  time  before  his  trial,  without  the  leave  and  order 
of  the  two  houses  at  Westminster.  Such  was  the  struggle 
between  the  King  and  parliament  for  the  pulpits  !  It 
being  thought  of  great  consequence* on  both  sides,  to 
fill  them  with  men  of  their  own  principles,  who  would 
be  zealous  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  severally 
engaged. 

All  the  Bishops  were  under  a  cloudy  and  in  no  degree 
of  flavour  either  with  the  parliament  or  people,  except  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  having  some  years  been  in  prison. 
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Imil  no  share  in  the  late  innwatioas.  Tliis  prelate  in  tlic 
recess  of  purlian)ent,  visited  liis  diocese;  and  exhoYted 
the  people  in  his  sermoiui  to  keep  to  their  lawful  minister, 
and  not  go  after  tuh  preachers  in  conventicles.  He  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  laws,  and  told  them  that  no  power 
could  protect  them  from  the  ]>enaltj  of  statutes  unrepealed.  ^ 
But  his  rhetoric  had  ver)'  little  effect ;  nor  did  the  parlia<> ' 
inent  approve  of  lus  conduct,  at  a  time  when  his  Ma}esty 
was  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  it  was  resolved  to 
attempt  some  coiisideralile  alterations  in  the  hierarchy. 
The  distractions  in  the  state  where  no  less  threatening 
tlmn  those  of  the  church.  Tlic  plague  was  in  the  city  of 
London,  which  dispersed  the  members,  so  that  they  could 
hardly  make  a  house.  The  disbanding  the  army  infested 
the  roads  with  highway-men,  insomuch  that  it  was  hardly 
tsiitc  to  travel  from  one  town  to  another.  The  officers 
(many  of  whom  were  papists)  crowded  to  London,  and 
took  lodgings  about  Covent-Garden  and  Whitehall,  under 
pretence  of  receiving  the  remainder  of  their  pay ;  these 
behaved  with  unusual  insolence,  and  struck  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  |)eople.  Tlic  mob  was  frequently  up  in  one 
part  of  the  town  or  another;  one  while  they  threatened 
the  Pope's  nuncio,  and  another  while  ihe  Queen's  motlier, 
upon  which  they  retired  out  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the 
Queen  herself  stood  by  her  friends  :  slie  liad  a  convent  of 
(Mpiiehins  in  hor  court,  and  protected  great  numbers  ot 
the  Kiniic'**  subjects  and  others,  from  the  sentence  of  the 
laws.  The  lonl  niiiyor  was  commanded  to  briiig  in  a  list 
of  popish  recusants  about  I^ndon ;  and  all  the  papists  in 
the  several  counties  were  ordered  to  be  disarmed.  Tliis 
was  the  melancholy  state  of  the  nation,  when  on  a  sudden 
it  was  thunder-struck  with  the  surprising  news  of  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  massacres  of  tlic  protest^ts  m 
Ireland,  that  the  records  of  any  age  or  nation  can 
produce. 

Clarendon  is  of  opinion,  that  the  parliament  instead  c>f 
adjourning,  should  now  have  broken  up  and  returned 
home,  since  the  principal  grievances  of  church  and  state 
had  been  redressed,  and  the  constitution  secured  by 
the  act  for  IViennial  parliaments.  But  not  to  trouble  the 
reader   with  affairs   of  state;     what    religious  grievances 
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lycrc  actually  redressed  ?   except  the  shortening  the  power 
of  the  spirituiil  courts,  hy  the  acts  for  abolishing  the  court 
of  High-commissiun  and   Star-ciuunber  ?   not  vnc  of  the 
late  innovations  were  abolished  by  law ;   nor  was  there  any 
alteration  in  tlie  liturgy,  or  form  of  church  government. 
The  sole,  power  of  the  Bishops  in  ordination  and  jurisdic- 
tion  remained   to  be   regulated;'    nor  was  there  any  rc- 
fonnatlon  of  deans  and  cliapters;   all  which  the  puritans 
hpped  for  and  expected.     In  short,  tlie  whole  government 
of  the  church  remained  entire,  notwithstanding  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  commons  against  it.    Tlic  act  tor  triennial 
parliaments  will  appear  not  to  have  been  a  sufficient  ^ecu* 
rity  to  the   constitution,  if  we  consider  how  many  acts  of 
parliament  the  King  and  his  arbitrary  ministers  Iwd  broke 
throygh  tlie  late   fifteen  years ;  that  his  Majesty  had  stIU 
the  same  principles,  and  was  like  to  be  in  the  same  hands 
upon  the  dissolution  of  tliis  parliament.    Besides,  it  was 
said  that  these  laws  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  force, 
and  tliercfore    were    not   binding;    and  if  a  parliament 
should  be  called  after  three  years,  that  it  was  dissolvable 
at  pleasure;  so  that  in  all  probability  things  would  ha\T 
^returned  to  the  old  channel  if  the  parliament  had   now 
dissolved  themselves.     Supposing  therefore,  but   not  ad- 
mitting, tliat  the  principal  grie«:aiices  of  church  and  state 
had  been  redressed,  I  leave.it  with  the  reader,  whether  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  a  mere  redress  of  past  grie- 
vances  was  sufficient   without  some  security  against  the 
return  of  the  like  in  time  to  come. 

Among  tlie  remarkable  divines  who  died  about  this  ttoic 
was  Dr.  Davenant,  Bishop  of  Salisbiuy,  born  in  Londoci, 
and  educated  a  fellow-commoner  in  Queen's  College,  Gun- 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  master.  lie  was  a 
celebrated  Calvioist,  and  one  of  thase  divines  appointed  by 
King  James  to  represent  the  Churdi  of  England  at  tlie 
synod  of  Dort,  where  he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation ;  and  upon  his  return  to  Ejigland  was  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  court 
for  venturing  to  prpaeh  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
contrary  to  his  Majesty's  declaration,  and  wras  forced  tf> 
make  his  submission  before  the  privy  council*    He  was  a 
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quiet  aud  peaceable  prelate,  humble  and  cbaritable^ .  a 
strict  obsen-er  of  the  sabbath,  an  enemy  to  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  clei^gy,  and  one  ivho  kmented  the  Id^ 
l>roceedings  of  the  court.  He  had  a  great  reputation  in 
fcHX'ign  parts  for  profound  learning,  and  an  unblemished 
life ;  and  after  he  had  enjoyed  his  bbhopric  about  twenty 
years,  ended  his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  a  litde  before 
the  )M*ginning  of  the  troubles  that  afterwards  came  upon 
the  church  and  kingdom.  He  died  of  a  consumption,  and 
a  few  hours  l>eforc  his  death  prayed  pathetically  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  blessing  God  for  his  fatherly  correc- 
tion,  and  acknowledging  his  peculiar  mercy  in  this  last 
sickness. 

Dr.  Montague,  Bishop  of  Noni*ich,  died  in  April.  He 
\vn%  a  divine  of  a  different  character;  he  was  bom  in 
Westminster,  educated  in  Eaton-College,  and  afterwards 
fellow  of  King's  College.  Fuller  says  he  was  a  celebrated 
(vrecian,  and  church  antiquary,  well  read  in  the  fathers, 
but  a  su|H>rstiii(>us  admirer  of  church  ceremonies.  He 
was  a  thorough  Arminian,  a  creature  of  Laud's,  and  an 
ill  instrument  between  the  King  and  parliament  in  the 
late  times,  and  therefore  voted  unfit  for  any  church 
prcfirmt lit ;  but  when  the  King  resolved  to  govern 
wit1u)ut  parliaments,  his  Majesty  preferred  him  first  to  the 
bishopric  of  Chichester,  and  then  to  Norwich,  where 
he  shewed  his  zeUl  for  the  church,  by  a  vigorous  and 
illop:al  prosecution  of  the  I\iritans,  He  was  accused  by 
the  pri*sent  parliament,  for  su]H'rstitious  innovations ;  and 
would  no  doubt,  have  felt  their  resentments,  if  he  had  not 
cone,  as  Mr.  Fuller  expresses  it,  a  more  compendious 
way,  to  answer  for  all  his  proceedings  In  the  high  court  of 
lieaven. 

Mr.  Eaton,  M.  A.  and  vioar  of  Wickham-Markct,  was 
born  in  Kent,  and  of  a  pecnliar  mould  ^says  lilachard)  very 
paradoxical  in  his  opinitms,  and  reckoned  a  great  Anti- 
nomian,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  that  sect,  for  which  he 
more  than  once  suffered  imprisonment.  His  cliief  per- 
formance was  a  l)ook  entitled,  "  The  houeveomb  of  free 
justitication  by  Christ  a!<»ne;**  for  which  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  (late-house  at  Westmister.  Mr.  Cachard  admits, 
ih;it    by  niean^  of  \\h  zeal,  his    exemplary  patience    and 
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piety,  he  was  exceedingly  admired  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  livcd^  and  strangely  valued  for  many  years  after 
his  death.  In  truth,  though  he  committed  some  mistakes 
in  his  assertions  about  the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  pattern  of  faith,  holiness,  and  chcarfiilness 
in  his  sufierings,  to  succeeding  generations.  He  died  in  the 
sixty  ^ventb  year  of  his  age. 
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Tumults  about  the  Parliament-house. — The  Bishops 
iitsultcd  on  their  way  to  the  House. — They  are  Im- 
peached.— 77ie  King  goes  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  seize  Fire  of  the  Members. — He  leaves  fFhitehall. 
— A  Bill  passed  to  take  away  tlie  Votes  of  the  Bishops 
in  Parliament. — Jlcmarks. 

"OEFORE  his  Majesty  left  Scotland,  advice  came  to 
-^  Londtm  of  a  general  insurrection  of  the  papists  in 
Ireland,  and  of  a  most  bloody  massacre  of  the  protes- 
tants  of  that  kingdom.  The  project  of  an  insurrection 
was  formed  in  the  months  of  March  aixd  April  1611,  not 
vritliout  the  privity  of  the  English  court,  and  executed 
October  twenty-third  following ;  no  information  of  it  having 
been  given  to  the  protestants  till  the  very  iiight  before  it 
was  to  take  place,  when  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  it  in  the  country,  and  almost  to  save  the  city  of  Dublin 
itsell.  When  the  express  that  brouglit  the  news  was  read 
in  the  house,  it  produced  a  general  silence  for  a  time, 
all  men  being  struck  with  horror.  When  it  was  told  with- 
out d»x>rs  it  lltw  like  flashes  of  lightning,  and  sprtiid  uni- 
versal terror  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Evciy  day,  and 
almost  every  hour,  produced  iw-v  nir^n^rers  of  miserv', 
who  brought  further  iniclli;t:iue  of  'Jiic  merciless  cruelty 
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of  tbe  papists  towards  the  protestants^  whose  very  qame  they 
threatened  to  extirpate  out  of  the  kiogdo9i. 

On  the  day  appcnntedj  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  native  Irish  appeared  in  arms  in  the  n4mhem 
counties,  and  having  secured  th^  principal  gentlemen, 
and  seized  their  effects,  they  murdered  the  common  peo- 
ple in  cold  bhx>d,  forcing  many  thousands  to  iQy  from  their 
houses  and  settlements,  naked  into  the  bogs  and  woods, 
where  they  perished  with  hunger  apd  cold.  No  ties  of 
friendship,  neighbourhood  or  coasanguinity,  were  capable 
of  softening  their  obdurate  hearts,  in  a  cause  which  they 
caUed  THE  CAUSE  OF  LOYALTY  AND  RJEUGION. 
Some  they  whipped  to  death ;  others  they  stript  naked  and 
exposed  to  shame,  and  then  drove  them  like  herds  of 
swine  to  perish  in  the  mountains;  many  hundreds  were 
drowned  in  rivers;  and  some  had  their  throats  cut.  With 
some,  the  execrable  villains  made  themselves  sport,  trying 
who  could  hack  deepest  into  an  Englishman's  flesh.  Hus^ 
bands  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  their  wives ; 
wives  and  young  virgins  abused  in  the  sight  of  their  nearest 
relations ;  nay  they  taught  their  children  to  strip  and  kill 
the  children  of  the  EngUdi,  and  dash  out  their  brains 
against  the  atones.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  were  massacred 
after  thb  manner  in  a  few  days,  without  distinction  of  age, 
sex  or  quality,  before  they  suspected  their  danger,  or 
had  time  to  provide  for  their  defence.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  insurrection  was  so  general,  that  they  took  possession 
of  whole  counties,  murdering  the  inhabitants;  plundering 
their  houses,  and  killing  or  driving  away  their  cattle. 
Multitudes  of  poor  distressed  creatures  and  families  fled 
naked  and  half  starved  first  to  Dublin,  and  from  dience 
ta  England,  with  death  and  despair  in  their  countenances. 
At  length  the  Irish  army  having  ravaged  all  the  northern 
counties,  blocked  up  the  dty  of  Dublin  itself,  with  all 
the  poor  distressed  protestants  who  had  taken  sanctuary 
in  it ;  but  not  being  masters  of  the  sea,  the  city  was 
relieved,  and  part  of  the  country  secured,  till  the  pariia* 
ment  was  at  leisure  to  power  out  all  their  vengeance  upon 
the  heads  of  the  murderers,  by  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
and  terrible  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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Tlie  frequent  expresses  which  pressed  one  after  .ano- 
ther to  England,  with  the  multitudes  of  distressed  crea'- 
turi'i  that  gut  passage  into  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
fillfd  the  heariN  of  nil  true  protestants  with  infinite  conjec- 
tures, and  prodigious  imaginations  of  treasonable  designs 
against  this  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  king/ioxu.  They 
were  afraid,  and  not  without  reason,  that  h  second  part  of 
this  tragedy  miglit  be  acted  on  themselves;  the  parliament 
thi-icioio  oriJcrcd  themselves  a  guard  of  train-bands,  and 
ciiitTi'd  immediately  into  mea>un:s  to  secure  the  nation  from 
tiio  ii?ii)o?idiiig  storm. 

Jill!  before  we  dismiss  the   Iriih   insurrection  and   mas- 
sacre, it  will   not  be  inipfi'per  to  tnict-  it  from  it's  original, 
and  enquire  into  the  authors,   and  the  several  jwinies   con- 
cerned in  it.      The   I'-arl   of  Antrim  and  Sir   P.  O'Xtal, 
who  were    at    the    head    of   the    Irish  cathoVics,  having 
aciiUHiiitrd   the  Pope's  nuncio,    and  some  of  the    priests 
about  the   Queen,    how    easily    they    could   assume    the 
government  of  Ireland,   and   assist    the   King   against  the 
English  Puritans,   lettcis  were  wrote  in  the  Queen's  name, 
and  perhaps  in  the   King*s  authorising  them   to  take  up 
arms  and  seize  the  government.     The   Irish    received   the 
orders  with  pleasure ;   and  concluded  further  among  them- 
selves,  that  it   was  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  extirpate 
the   protestants  out   of  that     kingdom    before   they  could 
with  safety  transport  their  army  into  England.     That  this 
was   their  design,    appears    from  their   remonstrance   pub- 
lished uj)on  the  very  day  of  the  insurrection,  in  which  they 
say, — That  having  some  liberty  of  religion  granted  them 
by  the  King,  they  perceived  the  parliament  was  wresting 
liis  Majesty's  prerogative  from   him,  in  order  to  extinguish 
their  religion;   therefore  to  supi>ort  his  Majesty's  preroga- 
tive, and  to  confirm  his  royal  and  ever  happy  love  to  them, 
they  had  taken  up  arms ;  and  accordingly  binind  themselves 
to  one  another  by  an  oath. 

They  called  themselves  the  Queen's  Army,  and  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  from  their  camp  at  Newry,  declaring 
that  they  acted  by  the  King's  commission,  under  the  great 
seal  of  Scotland,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  October  first,  and  by 
letters  under  his  sign  manual,  of  the  same  date  with  the 
commission;  which  I  believe  was  a  forgery  5   though  it  is 
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a  little  unaccountabk;  that  his  Majesty  should  never  by 
any  public  act  or  declaration  of  his  own,  clear  himself  of 
so  vile  a  calumny.  However,  though  the  King  gave  out 
no  commission,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Queen  and  her  popish  council,  and  even  the  King 
himself,  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  design  of  an  insur- 
rection before  it  took  place ;  and  that  her  Majesty  gave  it 
all  the  countenance  she  could  with  safety ;  but  when  these 
bloody  butchers  over  acted  their  part  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  massacre'near  two  hundred  thousand  protestants  in  cold 
blood,  to  make  way  for  their  tyranny,  it  was  time  for  all 
parties  to  disown  them. 

Biu*net  observes,  that  in  the  first  design  of  an  insur- 
rection there  was  no  thought  of  a  massacre  :  this  came  into 
their  heads  as  they  were  contriving  methods  'of  executing 
It ;  and  as  the  people  were  governed  by  the  priests,  these 
were  the  men  that  set  on  the  Irish  to  all  the  blood  and 
cruelty  that  followed.  There  was  a  consultation  at  the 
abbey  of  Multifeman  in  the  county  of  West  Meath,  where 
it  was  debated,  what  course  should  be  taken  with  the  pro- 
testants ;  some  ^were  for  expelling  them,  as  the  King  of 
Spain  did  the  Moors ;  others  pressed  to  have  them  univer- 
sally cut  off;  but  not  coming  to  a  conclusion,  they  left 
the  army  to  act  at  discretion.  How  far  the  Pope's  nuncio 
and  the  Queen's  council  might  be  consulted  about  the 
massacre,  is  a  secret ;  if  we  distinguish  between  the  insur- 
rection, in  order  to  assume  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  papists,  and  the  massacre  which  attended  it, 
\ve  may  conclude  without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  the 
English. court  admitted  of  the  former,  though  they  might 
wash  their  hands  of  the  latter. 

The  parliament  in  their  declaration  say,  that  the  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland  was  framed  and  contrived  in  England,  and 
that  they  had  taken  several  depositions,  proving  that  the 
English  papists  were  to  rise  about  the  same  time ;  that 
the  rebels  said  they  acted  by  the  King's  authority;  that 
they  called  themselves  the  Queen's  army,  and  declared, 
that  their  purpose  was  to  come  to  England  after  they  had 
DONE  in  Ireland,  to  recover  the  royal  prerogative, 
wrested  from  him  by  the  Puritan  faction  in  the  house  of 
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connDODs.  Bfr.  Pjrm  declared  in  pwibinml,  thtt  scvml 
£slMuided  oflkers  and  loUieri  of  tbc  King's  anny  weal 
orer  to  Ireland,  and  listed  amoog  the  rebcb  bj  the  Kiog^m 
express  warrant,  which  his  Majesty  denied  ;  hut  when  the 
matter  was  examined,  it  appmod  that  his  aiitfaari^  had 
been  abused  by  some  who  were  very  near  Ms  perwom.  The 
concern  of  the  court  in  this  dash  affidr  b  fiirdicr  erident^ 
fpom  the  relation  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  y/rho  told  Bidiop 
Burnet,  ^  That  he  had  tahen  all  the  pams  he  conld  to  es- 
quire into  the  original  of  the  Irish  massacre,  hitt  eoold  not 
see  reason  to  belie\'e  the  King  was  accessary  to  it  |  but  he 
did  believe  the  Queen  did  hearken  to  the  piopositioos  auide 
by  the  Irish,  who  undertook  to  take  the  gofemmenl  of 
Ireland  into  their  hands,  which  they  thought  they  ooutd 
easily  perform,  and  theu  they  promised  to  assist  the  Kii^ 
against  the  hot  spirits  at  Westminster.  With  this  the  in- 
surrection began,  and  all  the  Irish  believed  the  Queen 
encouraged  it. 

Ttiere  ^^-as  a  farther  discovery  of  this  fiict  at  the  lestoia- 
tiou  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  Marquis  of  Antrim 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  and  wiuise  catate 
had  been  confiscated,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  excluded 
the  act  of  iudemiiity,  came  to  London  to  petition  his 
Majesty  to  examine  the  vi-arrants  he  had  acted  upon.  Ac- 
cordingly a  committee  of  council  was  appointed,  and  the 
Marquis  produced  some  letters  from  the  King,  which  did 
not  amount  to  a  full  proof;  but  in  one  of  them  the  Kii^ 
•ays,  that  he  was  not  then  at  leisure,  but  referred  himself 
to  the  Queen's  letter,  and  said,  that  was  all  one  as  if  he 
writ  himself.  Upon  tliis  foundation  the  Marquis  pfoduced 
a  series  of  his  own  letters  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  gave 
her  an  account  of  every  one  of  these  particulars  that  were 
kud  to  his  charge,  aud  shewed  the  grounds  he  went  upon, 
and  desired  her  Majesty's  direction  to  every  one  of  these, 
and  he  had  answers  ordering  him  to  do  as  he  did.  This 
afiiir,  says  Burnet,  the  Queen  herself,  who  was  then  at 
court,  espoused  with  great  zeal,  and  said,  she  was  bound 
to  save  him.  So  a  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  committee, 
declaring  that  he  had  fully  justisfied  himself  iit  every 
thing ;  but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  chairman, 
refused  to  set  his  hand  to  it,  saying,  <'  He  wras  sorry  the 
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Marquis  had  produced  such  warrants  ^  but  he  AiA  not  think 
that  they  out  to  serve  his  turn,  for  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  warrant  from  the  Kiqg  or  Queen  could  justify  so 
much  bloodshed,  in  so  many  black  instance^)  as  were  laid 
agaifist  him«"  Upon  the  Earl's  refusing  to  sign  the  report^ 
the  rest  of  the  ccNnmittee  declined  it,  and  there  it  dropt^ 
whereupon  the  King  himself  wrote  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  that  he  had  so  vindicated  himself,  that  he  must 
get  him  included  in  the  act  oi  indemnity;  but  Lord 
Maiarine  and  others  not  being  satisfied  to  give  their  vote 
in  favour  of  suchacriroiiial,  notwithstanding  the  instructions 
they  had  received  from  England,  the  Marquis  was  obliged 
in  his  own  defence  to  pioduce  in  the  house  of  commons  a 
letter  from  Charles  the  First,  writ  with  HIS  OWN  HANJ>, 
giving  him  express  orders  to  take  up  arms ;  upon  which  he 
was  pardoned,  and  his  estate  restored. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  accounting  for  this 
insurrection,  because  whoever  were  the  authors  of  it,  are 
in  the  judgment  of  Clarendon,  answerable  for  ^U  the 
calamities  of  the  civil  war.  Jt  was  Ireland,  says  his 
lordship,  that  drew  the  first  blood*  If  they  had  not  a^ 
that  time  rebelled,  and  i^  that  manner,  it  is  very  probable 
all  the  miseries  which  afterwards  befel  the  King  and  his 
dominions,  had  been  prieveated.  At  whose  door  then  the 
guilt  of  all  this  blood  must  be  laid,  I  freely  leave  with  the 
reader. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  the  Irish  nuissacre,  the  com- 
mons turned  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  wliole 
house,  and  came  to  the  following  resolutions, — '^  That 
all  Roman  catholics  of  qualify  in  the  several  counties 
of  E^land  be  secured,  and  that  all  papists  depart  from 
London  to  their  respective  places  of  abode  in  the  country ; 
that  the  house  of  lords  be  desired  to  join  with  the  com- 
mons in  a  petition  for  dissolving  the  convent  of  Car 
puchins,  and  sending  them  out  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
the  foreign  ambassadors  he  desired  to  deliver  up  such 
priests  of  the  Kite's  subjects  as  are  in  their  houses; 
that  a  list  be  brought  in  of  the  Queen's  servants;  and 
that  a  proclamation  he  issued  out  for  all  strangers  that 
are  not  protestants,  to  give   an  account  of  their  names 
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and  pheo  of  abcKkv  «  di^Mt  Ae    UagdMB."— IVf 

■bo  diipstdted  •  MiwgM-  io  4m  *  Kin^  huttM^ 
}uia  to  ebnenr  wMfc  lW«r4Mat— ilBg-Ae  aHin-^ibrt 
•nj  ftntber  Hlfpllrf  At  nAMf  and  not  t»  trnfltf 
•Of .  io  hk  coondb '  «to  wtn  fcwm  «f  fufwy. 
The;  voted  two  hiwihwd  Uliinfl  ynwidi  «  te^N^ 
rowfd  nt  toe  MfnesfK'  ■MBd^  Uo  efpMrtW"«e 
tnin-lmdi  of  WmlmimiBr  «t  gwd  A«B  finm  te  m- 
Kdcoce  0*  1 
enre  them  i 

to  m^wet.  IV  kadi  criand' d)  BiwdAi 
ttmon  out  of  the  '.' 
comiiioiii  ordered  tke  ottba  «f  i 
to  be  be  tendenl  Mm 
«ourtp)— far  it  'warn  cppHni,  Mjn  lfe'lj«t  Att  te 
religian  of  die  pi^Ml  li  innawpilfcli-  'i^A'  MpnAar 
religion,  it  is  dntruettve  to  all  others,  ud  wSl  endaie 
nothing  that  opposes  it.  There  are  other  religions  that 
are  not  right,  but  not  so  destructive  as  p(^)eTy,  for  the 
principles  of  popeiy  are  subversive  of  all  states  and  persons 
that  oppose  it. 

When  the  King  returned  from  Scotland,  and  had  been 
received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens  of  London, 
he  was  prevailed  with  by  the  Queen  and  her  faction  to 
check  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  since  the  Scots 
were  easy,  and  the  hearts  of  the  English  nation  seemed 
to  be  witli  him ;  his  Majesty  had  recommended  the  sup- 
pressing the  Irish  rebellion  to  the  Scots  r^resentatives, 
and  by  letter  had  committed  ihe  care  of  it  alw  to  the 
Engljsh  parliament;  whereupon  the  bouse  of  commons, 
in  the  King's  absence,  authorized  the  E^l  of  Lucester, 
by  an  ordinance  of  their  own,  to  raise  forces,  and  the  Lord 
high  admiral  to  provide  shipping  for  their  transportation 
from  Chester,  and  other  ports ;  but  when  the  King  came 
to  Whitehall,  he  seemed  so  unwilling  to  act  against  the 
papists,  that  the  parliament  were  afraid  of  sending  pro- 
testant  soldiers  out  of  the  kingdom,  least  his  Majesty  should 
take  advantage  of  their  absence,  and  break  up  the  con- 
stitution; for  he  bad  already  commanded  away  the 
parliament's  guard,  telling  them  they  had  notiiing  to 
iear  bom  the  papists,  and  that  their  Jealousies  of  pkMs  and 
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massacres  were  imaginary.  He  pardoned  seven  popish 
priests  who  were  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  con- 
trary to  the  petition  of  the  commons.  He  turned  out  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Sir 
W.  Parsons,  one  of  the  most  active  protestant  justices  in 
that  kingdom.  He  intercepted  the  parliamentary  supplies 
in  their  way  to  Chester,  and  received  a  deputation  from 
the  Irish  catholics  with  greater  ceremony  and  respect,  than 
from  his  protestant  subjects.  Nor  could  his  Majesty  be 
prevailed  with  to  issue  out  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
Irish,  RsfiSLs,  till  tlie  beginning  of  January,  and  even 
then  only  forty  copies  were  printed,  and  not  one  to  be 
dispersed  till  further  order.  Indeed  the  King  proclaimed 
a  monthly  fost,  and  offered  to  raise  an  army  of  English 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  which  the  commons  declined; 
and  instead  thereof  appointed  a  committee  to  treat  for  ten 
thousand  Scots,  wliich  the  house  of  lords,  by  direction 
from  the  King,  put  a  stop  to ;  so  that  between  both,  the 
relief  of  Ireland  was  neglected.  The  King  would  have 
persuaded  the  parliament  to  send  over  ten  thousand  Eng- 
lish, that  they  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  raise  forces  in 
case  of  a  breach  with  him  ;  but  the  commons  prevailed  with 
the  Scots  to  of}er  ten  thousand  of  their  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  obliged  to  leave  themselves  naked  and  de- 
fenceless in  so  critical  a  juncture. 

Upon  the  whole  it  seems  that  thb  barbarous  insurrection 
and  massacre  was  formed  either  here  or  in  Ireland,  to  dis- 
tress the  parliament,  after  the  failure  of  the  design  of 
doing  it  by  the  English  army.  The  King  seems  to  have 
been  willingly  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  the  affiiir, 
having  intrusted  the  correspondence  with  his  Queen  and 
her  council ;  but  when  he  heard  how  the  Irish  had  over- 
acted their  part  he  was  surprized,  and  thought  it  necessary 
to  declare  against  them ;  yet  when  he  came  to  his  Queen 
he  appeared  too  favourable  to  their  persons  and  conduct, 
and  instead  of  going  briskly  into  the  measures  that  were 
proposed  to  subdue  them,  his  Majesty  played  the  politician, 
and  would  have  made  use  of  the  Irish  rebellion  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  break  up  hLs  English 
parliament. 

While  the  King  was  in  Scotland,  it  was  given  out^  that 
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lHubi  hit  Ma)«My  had  yirkktl  to  much  to  (he  Scou,  he 
ni^  be  pfrsuadcd  w  imrwiuw  ptrsliyiecy  into  En^laal 
at  bil  rvtam ;  upon  «liich  his  Majiraiy  sent  n  ktier  to  tbc 
deriiof  (he  rmincil,  commanding  him  to  asfture  all  hi* 
ievMits,  tint  he  would  b«  coiuMnt  to  ihe  discipUiK  ud 
daetnn<-  irf  the  Church  of  Eiiftand  MUblUI«d  by  Quen 
EDHfavtb  and  his  dtlhrr  i  and  that  he  resolved  by  the  gfMC 
«f  Ood,  to  die  ill  tl»e  maintewiM*  of  it. — Ai-cordii^y  hk 
Mi^ty  resolved  lo  till  up  the  vaottit  sees ;  but  (he  tm 
lloUrils  joining  in  a  pelilloii  to  hU  Majesty  to  suspend  hii 
eoHttiafiils  till  he  came  home,  the  matter  wasdetaytdj 
fcowieVfr  soon  afitr  hb  TTttmi,  he  proceeded  to  the  ewe»- 
llOB  trf  his  ptirpose,  and  the  vat^nt  »ec»  wwe  occupied  hy 
llMats,  most  of  whom  stood  well  in  ihe  opjoion  of  the 
peaflf,  but  their  accepting  liiahoprica  id  thb  ciisis  did 
tUhUtr  the  Kin;:  nor  tliemselves  any  srrvke.  ■ 

A  coniroittce  had  been  apjioimed  above  a  twelTemonft  V 
Igo^  to  liniw  uui  of  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation  Bocd 
a  remonstnmce  as  might  be  a  ftuthful  asad  ttvdy  nfttaOf 
tatioD  to  his  Majesty,  of  Ae  dephmtble  Mate  of  Oe  king^ 
dom  ;  but  it  was  hud  aside  till  this  time,  when  the  iHNMpeet 
'  of  an  agreanent  between  him  and  his  pariiamcat  bdaj 
abnost  at  an  end,  after  the  breaking  ovt  <^  the  Inrit  inaar- 
rection  and  massacre,  it  was  perffectei  and  n«d  in  the  hoai^ 
when  it  met  with  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  h  was 
carried  only  by  nine  Ttnces,  after  a  long  debate  from  Aiee 
In  the  afternoon  till  three  in  the  morning.  Many  woe 
of  o|Mnion,  tint  those  gtievatKes  which  had  been  icdiessed 
by  the  late  acts  of  parliament  va^  to  have  been  covered, 
lest  the  revivii^  Oieai  sliould  make  the  faccach  wider 
between  the  King  and  parGametit ;  white  others  tbx^t 
the  mentioning  them  could  do  no  barm  if  it  was  done  with 
respect,  and  that  it  was  in  a  manner  necessary  in  order  to 
Introduce  the  intended  limitation  of  the  rc^al  power. 
However  this  was  the  crius  that  discovered  the  stieoglh 
of  the  two  parties,  and  was  managed  widi  such  warmdi, 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  tell  Lord  FalldaiKl,  tint 
if  the  remonstrance  had  been  rejected,  he  would  harc 
soM  all  he  bad  next  ntoning,  and  never  have  seen 
Kngland  more. 

The  remonstiance    was   pieieDted  to    the   King   at 
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Hampton-Courti  about  a  week  after  his  Majest/s  tetum 
frcmi  Scotland,  with  a  petition  for  redress  of  grievances 
therein  contained.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  it  was  not  tery 
acceptable,  but  the  King  gave  the  committee  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  took  time  to  return  an  answer.  The  remonstiance 
enumerates  the  several  grievances,  oppressions,  and 
unbounded  acts  of  the  prerogative,  since  his  Majesty's 
accession,  to  the  number  of  almost  one  hundred,  and 
charges  their  rise  and  progress,— -1.  On  the  jesuited  papists. 
2.  On  die  court,  bishops,  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the 
deigy.  3.  On  such  corrupt  counsellors  and  courtiers  as 
for  private  ends  had  engaged  in  the  interest  of  some 
fbtpeign  princes,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  and  state. 
These  ministers  are  said  to  carry  on  their  designs,—-!.  By 
suppressing  the  power  and  purity  of  religion,  and  of  such 
persons  as  were  best  affected  to  it.  2.  By  cherishing  the 
arminian  party  in  those  points  wherein  they  agree  with  the 
papists,  in  order  to  widen  the  diflerence  between  the  com* 
mon  protestants  and  those  called  puritans;  and  by  intro- 
ducing such  opinions  and  ceremonies  as  tend  to  an  accom* 
modation  with  popery.  3.  By  fomenting  diflferences  between 
the  King  and  his  pariiament,  and  by  putting  him  upon 
arbitrary  and  illegal  methods  of  raising  supplies. 

In  the  petition  that  attended  the  remonstrance,  after 
having  assured  his  Majesty,  that  they  had  not  the  least 
intention  to  lay  any  blemish  upon  his  royal  person  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  but  only  to  represent  how  his  royal 
authority  and  trust  had  been  abused,  they  humbly  beseech 
his  Majesty  to  concur  with  his  people  in  a  parliamentary 
way, — 1.  For  the  depriving  the  Bishops  of  their  votes* 
in  pariiament,  and  abridging  their  immoderate  |)ower, 
usurped  over  the  clergy,' -and  otlicr  good  subjects,  to  the 
hazard  of  religion,  and  prejudice  of  the  just  liberties  of 
the  people.  2.  For  the  taking  iiway  such  oppressions  in 
religion,  church  government  and  discipline,  as  have  been 
brought  in  and  fomented  by  them.  3.  For  uniring  all  such 
loyal  subjects,  as  agree  in  fundamentals,  against  papists, 
by  removing  some  oppressions  and  unnecessary  ceremonies, 
by  which  divers  weak  consciences  have  been  ofiended, 
and  seem  to  be  divided  from  the  rest.  4.  They  conclude, 
with  beseeching  hb  Migesty  to  remove  ftom  Us  counsels. 
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all  favouR*rs  of  popery  and  arkitraiy  powers  and  promotcn 
of  the  above-  mentioned  pressures  and  comiptionsy  and  to 
employ  such  as  liis  pailiament  might  confide  in;  and  tl^ 
in  his  princely  goodness  he  would  reject  all  solicitations  to 
the  contrar>'9  liow  powerful,  and  near  soever. 

His  Majesty  in  his  answer  to  this  petiuon,  #vMnpl^||^ 
very  justly  of  the  disrepect  of  the  commons  in  printing 
their  remonstRmce  before  he  had  time  to  return  an  answer. 
To  the  preamble  and  conclusion  of  die  petition,  he  says  that 
be  knows  of  no  wicked,  arbitrary,  and  malignant  party 
prevalent  In  the  government,  or  near  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  assures  them,  that  the  mediation  of  the  nearest 
to  him  has  always  concurred  in  such  persons,  against  whom 
there  can  be  no  just  cause  of  exct*ption. 

Some  time  after  his  Majesty  published  his  answer  to 
the  remonstrance,  and  a  declaration  to  his  subjects;  and 
agreeably  to  this  declaration  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
requiring  obedience  to  the  laws  and  statutes  ordalnc^  for 
the  establishing  true  religion  in  this  kingdom,  and  com- 
manding that  divine  service  be  performed  as  heretofore; 
and  that  all  officers  and  ministers  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
]K>ral  do  put  the  said  laws  In  due  execution  against  all 
wilfnl  contemners  and  dihturbors  of  divine  worsliip,  con- 
trary to  the  said  laws  and  statutes. 

Thus  matters  sukkI  between  the  King  and  parliament, 
when  all  men  expected  the  court  interest  in  the  house  of 
peers  would  be  broken,  by  the  issue  of  the  impeachment 
of  the  thirteen  Bishops,  for  compiling  the  late  canons, 
which  was  now  approaching.  The  lords  had  resolved  that 
such  Bishops  as  were  impeached,  should  not  sit  in  the 
house  when  the  merits  of  their  cause  was  in  debate,  but 
that  when  the  manner  of  proceeding  was  to  be  settled, 
they  might  be  present  but  not  vote.  To  enable  them  the 
better  to  make  their  defence,  it  was  resolved  funher  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  with  one  other  Bishop,  might  have 
access  twice  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  Tower, 
to  consult  with  him  alK)ut  their  answer  to  the  impeachment 
and  that  all  the  lord  bishops  may  have  access  to  any 
acts  and  records,  that  may  serve  for  their  defence.  On 
the  tenth  of  November,  the  bishops  put  in  their  answer, 
consisting  of  a  plea  and  demurrer,  in  which  they  neither 
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confess  nor  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavour  to  shew  that 
the  offence  of  making  canons  could  not  amount  to  a  pre- 
munire ;  which  was  certainly  true,  provided  they  had  been 
made  a  legal  convocation,  and  that  the  canons  themselves 
had  not  been  contrary  to  the  King's  prerof^ative  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  The  answer  was  signed  with 
all  their  hands  except  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's,  who 
pleaded  not  guitly  modo  et  forma. 

The  commons  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Bishops,  for 
not  pleading  directly  to  their  charge ;  and  with  the  lords, 
for  receiving  a  demurrer  when  they  were  not  present, 
contrary  to  the  request  which  they  sent  up  with  the  im- 
peachment, especially  when  the  nature  of  the  case, 
being  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  could  not  require  it ;  they 
therefore  prayed  the  lords  by  Serjeant  Glyn,  to  set  aside 
the  demurrer,  and  to  admit  them  to  make  proof  of  their 
charge  without  any  further  delay ;  or  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  charge,  and  the  Bishops  would  not  plead  to  it,  to 
proceed  immediately  to  judgment ;  but  the  lords,  instead 
of  complying  with  the  commons,  gave  the  Bishops  their 
option,  and  ordered  them  to  declare  by  Saturday,  whether 
they  would  plead  to  the  impeachment  or  abide  by 
their  demurrer,  when  they  declared  they  would  abide  by 
their .  demurrer ;  upon  which  the  lords  appointed  Monday 
following  to  hear  their  counsel  in  presence  of  the  com- 
mons; but  the  house  resenting  this  dilatory  method  of 
proceeding  in  a  case  which  they  allege  was  so  apparent 
and  manifest  to  the  whole  world,  would  not  appear ;  the 
most  active  members  declaring  among  their  friends  with  a 
sort  of  despair ;  that  they  woidd  be  concerned  no  further 
against  tlie  Bishops^,  for  they  now  saw  it  was  in  vain  to 
attack  a  number  of  men,  whom  the  court  and  the  house  of 
lords  were  resolved  to  protect. 

When  this  was  rumoured  in  the  city,  it  alarmed  the 
people,  whose  fears  were  already  sufficiently  awakened 
with  the  apprehensions  of  a  popish  massacre  and  insurrec- 
tion within  their  own  walls.  The  aldermen  and  common- 
council  immediately  assembled,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to 
support  the  courage  of  the  commons,  and  went  with  it  to 
Westminster  in  sixty  coaches,  attended  by,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  lower  people.    The  petition  praysy— That  the 
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house  of  commons  would  still  be  a  meuH  to  the  IQb; 
and  house  of  peers,  to  concur  with  them  (die  eoBmoBa) 
in  redressing  the  grievances  of  church  and  atatei  and 
for  the  better  effecting  hereof,  tint  the  popish  lovda 
and  Bishops  may  he  removed  out  of  the  houte  of  peen. 
— ^The  speaker  returned  them  thanks  in  the  aame  of 
the  house,  and  promised  to  take  thev  addreas  imo  cob- 
sideration  in  due  time.  A  few  dap  after,  great  nan 
hers  of  people  assembled  at  Black-heath,  to  mga  a  po- 
tion to  the  same  purpose;  and  within  a  fortnight  the 
apprentices  of  London  went  up  with  a  petition  signed 
witli  a  multiturle  of  names,  complaining  of  the  decay 
of  trades  iM-cusidiied  by  |)apists  and  prelates,  and  by  a 
malignant  party  that  adhered  to  them ;  and  pnying  that 
the  popish  lords  and  other  eminent  penons  of  that 
religion  might  be  secured,  and  that  prelacy  m^ht 
be  rooted  out  according  to  their  former  petition  com- 
monly called  the  aoor  and  BaANCH.  Tlie  commons 
received  their  petition  fiivourably;  but  the  King  in- 
stead of  calming  the  citizens,  increased  their  jealou- 
sies and  suspicions,  by  removing  at  this  very  time  Sir 
W .  Bolfour  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  and  putting 
Colonel  l^utisford  into  his  place,  a  suspected  papist  of  no 
fortune,  who  had  been  once  out-lawed  and  was  fit  for  any 
desperate  attempt.  This  unseasonable  promotion  occa- 
sioned petitions  to  bis  Majesty  for  his  removal,  which  with 
much  difficulty  after  some  time  was  obtained,  but  the  jea- 
lousies of  the  people  still  remained. 

The  carrying  \ip  these  petitions  to  Westminster,  and 
especially  that  of  the  London  apprenticea,  oecasioiied 
great  tumults  about  the  parliament  house.  The  King 
was  at  liis  palace  at  Whitehall,  attended  by  great  num- 
bers of  disbanded  officers,  whom  his  Majesty  received 
with  great  ceremony,  and  employed  as  a  guard  to  his 
royal  person.  These  officers  insulted  the  common  peOi« 
pie,  and  gave  them  ill  langiuige  as  they  passed  by  the 
court  to  the  parliament  house,  crying  out  no  Bishopsy 
no  popish  lords.  If  the  people  ventured  to  reply,  the 
officers  followed  their  reproaches  with  blows,  Baxter 
says,  they  came  out  of  Whitehall,  and  catched  some 
of  them,  and  cut  off*  their  ears.    From  these    skirmishes. 
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and   bom  the  shortness  of  the  apprentices'  hair,  which 
was  cut  close  about  their  ears,    the  two    parties  began 
first  to  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Roundbbad, 
and  CAVAI.IBR.      David    Hyde  one  of  the  reformades, 
first  drew  his  sword  in  Palace-yard,  and  swore  he  would 
cut  the  throats  of  those  round-headed  dogs   that  hauled 
against  the  Bbhops.    Dr.  Williams  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  lately 
promoted  to    the  see  of   York,    going    by  land  to  the 
house    of   peers  in    company  with  the  Earl  of    Dover, 
and  hearing  a  youth  cry  out  louder   than  the    rest,    no 
Bishops,  no  popish  lords,  stept  from   the  earl   and  laid 
hands  on  him,    but    his    companions  rescued  him,    and 
about    one   hundred    of     them    surrounding  the    Bishop 
hemmed   him  in,  and  with  an   universal   shout  cried    out 
no  jSishops  J  after  which  they  opened  a  passage   and  let 
his  grace  go  forward  to  the  house.     The  same  day  Co- 
lonel  Lunsford    coming    through    Westminster-Hall    in 
company  with  thirty    or   forty   officers,    drew    his  sword 
and  wounded    about     twenty  apprentices    and     citizens: 
others    walking    in  the   Abbey  while    their    friends  were 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  their  petition,  were  ordered  by 
the  vergers  to  clear  the  church,   lest  the   ornaments    ot 
the  cathedral  should    suffer  damage;    upon  which   most 
of  them  went  out,  and  the  doors   were   shut,  but  some 
few   remaining   behind,    were    apprehended    and    carried 
before   the   Bishop,    which  occasioned    another  skirmisht 
in  which  Sir  R.  Wiseman    was  killed   by  a  stone  bom 
the  battlements;    after  wliich  the    officers    and   scholars 
sallied    out  upon  the  mob  sword  in  hand,    aiid  obliged 
them  to  retire.    The  news   of  this  beii^  reported  in  the 
city,  the  whole  populace  was  in  arms,  and  resolved  tp 
go  next  morning  to  Westminster  with  swords  and  staves. 
The  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  raised  the  train«*bands,  and 
having  ordered  the    city    gates   to   be  kept    shut,    they 
rode  about  all  night  to  keep  the  peace;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  hinder  the  people's    going    out  in    the  day. 
.On  the  other  hand,    the  King  commanded  the  militjpi 
of  Westminster  and  Middlesex  to  be  raised  by  turns,  as 
a  guard    to  his  royal    person    and   family;    upon   which 
several    gentlemen  of    the    inns  of    court  offered    thi^ 
service,    in    case  his    Majesty  apprehended  any    dangft. 
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The  house  of  commons  being  no  less  afiraid  of  tliem- 
selves,  petitioned  for  a  guard  out  of  the  city  of  Lou- 
don, under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  which 
his  Majesty  refused,  but  told  them,  he  would  take  as 
much  care  of  them  as  of  his  own  children ;  and  if  this 
would  not  suffice,  he  would  command  such  a  guard  to 
wait  upon  them  as  he  would  be  answerable  to  God  for; 
but  the  house  not  being  willing  to  trust  to  the  King^s 
giuird,  declined  his  Majesty's  oflfer,  and  not  ptefailiDg  for 
one  of  their  own  choosing,  they  ordered  halberds  to  be 
brought  into  the  house,  and  resolred  in  case  of  an  assault, 
to  defend  themselves. 

Tlie  lords  exerted  themselves  to  disperse  the  tumults, 
by  sending  their  gentlemen  usher  of  the  black  rod  to 
command  the  people  to  depart  to  their  homes;  and  by 
appointing  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of 
them.  His  Majesty  also  published  a  proclamation,  for- 
bidding all  tumultuous  assemblies  of  the  people.  But 
the.  commons  being  unwilling  to  a£Front  the  citizens, 
were  not  so  vigorous  in  suppressing  them,  as  it  was 
thought  the  circumstances  of  things  required;  for  as  the 
King  relied  upon  his  guard  of  officers,  the  commons 
had  their  depiMulance  uj><)n  the  good-will  of  the  citi- 
zens. Not  that  the  house  can  be  charged  with  encou- 
raging tumults,  for  the  ver}-  next  day  after  the  King's 
proclamation  they  sent  a  message  to  the  lords,  decla- 
ring their  readiness  to  concur  in  all  lawful  methods  to 
appease  them;  but  being  sensible  their  chief  strength 
was  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ix)ndon,  without  whose 
countenance  and  support  every  thing  must  have  been 
given  back  into  the  hands  of  the  court,  they  were  tender 
of  entering  upon  vigorous  measures. 

While  these  tumults  continued,  the  Bishops  were  ad- 
vised to  forbear  their  attendance  upon  the  house,  at  least 
till  after  the  recess  at  Christmas;  but  this  looking  too 
much  like  cowardice,  their  lordships  determined  to  do 
their  duty;  and  1)ecausc  the  streets  were  crouded  with 
unruly  people,  they  agreed  to  go  by  water  in  their 
barges ;  but  as  sc3on  as  they  came  near  the  shore,  the 
mob  saluted  them  with  a  volley  of  stones,  so  that  being 
afraid  to    land  they  rowed   back  and     returned  to    their 
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own  houses.  Upon  this  repulse,  twelve  of  them  met 
privately  at  the  Archbishop  of  Yorks  lodgings  in  West- 
minster,  to  consult  what  measures  were  to  be  taken. 
The  Archbishop  advised  to  go  no  more  to  the  house, 
and  immediately  in  a  heat  drew  up  a  protestation  addressed 
to  the  King,  against  whatsoever  the  two  houses  should  do 
in  their  absence,  which  all  present  signed  with  their  hands 
except  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

This .  protestation  vms  presented  to  the  King  by  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  who  undertook  to  justify  the  lawfulness  of 
it  but  his  Majesty  declining  to  appear  in  so  nice  an  affair, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  keeper  Littleton, 
who  by  his  Majesty's  command,  read  it  in  the  house  of 
lords  the  next  morning.  After  some  debates  the  lords 
desired  a  conference  with  the  commons,  when  the  keeper 
in  the  name  of  the  house  of  peers  declared,  that  the  pro- 
testation of  the  Bishops  contained  matters  of  high  and 
dangerous  consequence,  extending  to  the  intrenching  upon 
.  the  fundamental  privileges  and  being  of  parliaments,  and 
therefore  the  lords  thought  fit  to  communicate  it  to  the 
commons.  The  protestation  being  communicated  to  the 
house  of  commons,  they  resolved  within  half  an  hour, 
to  accuse*  the  twelve  Bishops  of  high  treason,  for  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  being  of  par- 
liaments, and  sent  up  their  impeachment  by  Mr.  Glyn, 
who  having  delivered  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  was  ordered  to  go  immediately 
in  search  of  the  Bishops,  and  bring  them  to  the  house ;  the 
Bishops  appearing  the  same  evening  were  sequestered  from 
parliament,  ten  of  them  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich,  by  reason  of  their  great 
age,  and  the  service  they  had  done  the  church  of  God,  by 
their  writings  and  preaching,  being  committed  to  the*^ 
custody  of  the  black  rod,  with  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  a 
day  for  their  expences. 

The  adversaries  of  the  Bishops  in  both  bouses  were 
extremely  pleased  with  their  unadvised  conduct ;  one  said, 
it  was  "  The  finger  of  God,"  to  bring  that  to  pass  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  compassed.  There  was 
but  one  gentleman  in  the  whole  debate  that  spoke  in  their 
behalf,  and  said,  *^  He  did  not  believe  they  were  guilty  of 
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|ij(^  trcMOD,  but  thai  they  were  stark  mad^  and  thcniBR 
desired  they  might  be  sent  to  Bedlam/*  Tlidr  bahafiour 
gave  such  scandal  and  offence,  even  to  those  who  prthm- 
ately  desired  to  preserve  their  fimctioBy  that  th^  had  mi 
compassion  or  regard  for  tlieir  perMKis.  Bqiiik  is  of  opi» 
oion,  that  the  King  hoped  this  afiur  mij|^t  occaaioii  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament.  But  if  he  did  has  Ma§tatf 
was  much  mistaken,  for  the  Kshops  and  popish  Ipids  bciiy 
now  absent,  the  majority  of  the  bouse  of  peeis  was  agNoal 
the  court ;  which  vexed  the  Queen  and  her  iwcioi^  and 
put  them  upon  such  an  eHravagant  piece  of  revenge, 
as  effectually  broke  the  peace  of  the  Idngdom,  and  rendered 
the  King's  affiiirs  irretrievable. 

His    Majesty   having    been  assured    that  Lord  Kim- 
bolton,  and  five  of  the  most  active  members  in  the  house 
of  commons,  viz.  D.  Hollis,  Sir  A.  Haskrigge,  J.  Pym, 
i.  Hambden,  and  W.  Stroud,  Esqrs,    had    invited    the 
Scots  into  England,  and  were  now  the  diief  encoungeis 
of  those  tumults  that  had  kept  the  Bishops  and  popish 
lords  from  the  house ;  that  they  had  aspersed  his  goveni- 
BMct,  and  were  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  his  royal 
power  ;    in  a   word  that  they  were  conspiring  to  fevy  war 
against   him,  resolved  to  impeach  them  of  high  treason. 
Accordingly  his  Majesty  sent  his  attorney-general  to  the 
house  with  the  articles,  and  at  the  same  time  dispatched 
officers  to  their  houses  to  seal  up  their  trunks,  papers,  and 
doors ;  but  the  niembers   not  being  ordered  into  custody, 
as  his  Majesty  expected,  the  Kmg  went  himself  to  the  house 
next   day  in  the  afternoon,  to  seize  them,  attended  with 
about  two  hundred  officers  and  soldiers,   armed  with  swords 
and  pistols  ;    the   gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court    who  had 
offered   their  service  to  defend  the  King's  person,  having 
had  notice   to  be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning.    Tlie  King 
having  entered  the  house  went  directly  to  the  speaker's 
chair,  and  looking  about  him,  said  with  a  frown,    **  I  per- 
ceive the  birds  are  fled,  but  I   will  have  them  wheresoever 
I  can  find  them,  for  as  long  as  these  persons  are  here,  this 
house  will  never  be  in  the  right  way  that  I  heartily  wish  it ; 
I  expect  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  house 
you  send  them  to  me.''     Having  then  assured  the  mem- 
bers, that  be  designed  no  farce  upon  them,  nor  breach  of 
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privilege,  after  a  little  time  he  withdrew;  but  as  his  Ma- 
jesty was  going  out^  many  membeiB  cried  aloud,  so  as  he 
.  ibigbt  hear  themy  jprivUege  !  privilege!    The  hou^ewas 
iQ  a  terrible  pannic  while  the  King  was  in  the  chair,  the 
^opr  of  the   house    with  all  the  avenues  being  crouded 
Vith  of&cers  and  soldiers;  as  soon  therefore  as  his  Majesty 
was  gone  they  adjourned  till  next   day,  and  then  far  a 
week.    It  ;Was  happy  that  the  five  members  had  notice  of 
i))e  King's  coming,  just  time  eujough  to  withdmw  into  the 
^(ty,  ptherwise   it  might  have  occasioned  the  effusion  of 
1)^^,  for  without  doubt  the  armed  soldiers  at  the  door  only 
^praited  far  the  word  to  carry  them  away  by  force.     Next 
day  )us  Majesty  went  into  the  city,  and  demanded  them 
of  the.  lord  mayc    and  court  of  aldermen*  then  assembled  by 
his  order  at  Guildhall^  pixifessing  at  the  same  time  his  re- 
•olution  to  prosecute  all   who  opposed  the  laws,  whether 
papists  or  separatists,  and  to  xlefcnd  the  true  piotestant  re- 
l^on  which  his  father  professed.    But  thougii  his  Majesty 
W^s  nobly   entertained  by  the  sheriffs,  he  now  perceivec^ 
tl^t  this  rash  ai\d  unadvised  action  had  lost  him  the  hearts 
of  the  citi^ns,  there  being  no  acclamations  or  huzzas^  as 
ij^ual,  only  here  and  there  a  voice,  as  he  went  along  in  the 
coach,  crying  out  privilege  of  parliament  !  privilege  of 
pffrlifunicnt  !     However  he  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and 
published   a   proclamation,    commanding  all  magistrates, 
ai^  officers  of  justice,  to  apprehend  the  accused  mem* 
bera  and  carry  them  to  the  Tower. — ^Eachard  with  great 
probability  lays  this  unparalleled  act  of  violence  upon  the 
Queen  and    her   cabal   of  papists;  and  adds,    that  when 
ihe  King  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  afiair,  her  Majesty 
broke  out  into  a,  violent  passion,  and  said,   '^  Go  coward 
and  pull  these  rogues  out  by  the  ears,  or  never  see  my 
fskce  any   more!''    which  it  seems  determined  the   whole 
master. 

The  citizens  of  London  were  so  far  from  delivering  up 
tli;^,  five  member,  that  they  petitioned  the  King  that  they^ 
might  be  at  liberty,  and  proceeded  against  according  to 
t)ie  methods  of  parliament.  At  the  same  time  they  acquain- 
ted his  Majesty  with  their  apprehensions  of  the  ruin  of 
tjra^e,  apd  of  the   danger  of.  the  protestant  religion,  by 
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land  nmuM  be  stopf ,  and  her  person  poasiUy  ndangtred 
by  some  imitinj  or  insunvetiou ;  whereas  th(^  using  bef 
intcre<it  \nth  the  King  would  lay  a  popular  obligation  upon 
the  kingdom,  and  make  her  aeceptaUe  to  the  parliaineiit. 
These  arguments  eanrying  a  fiice  of  pibhabilhyj  lier 
Mnj(-sty  wrested  tlie  King's  resolution  llnom  hioij  ao'  that 
the  bill  was  signed  by  commission,  together  with  aaother, 
agtiinn  prrsMng  soliliersy  his  Majesty  being  thenr at  Can- 
terbur)',  accompanying  ihe  Queen  iu  her  passage  to  HoHaAd. 
But  his  Majesty's  signing  tliem  with  so  much  reluctance 
did  him  a  disservice.  All  men  took  notice  of  his  discontent ; 
and  Lord  Clarendon  says,  he  has  cause  to  believe  that  the 
King  as  prevailed  with  to  sign  them,  because  he  was  told 
that  there  being  tiolenee  and  force  used  to  obtain  rhem,  they 
were  therefore  in  themselves  null,  and  in  i|aMteT  tunes  might 
easily  be  revoked  and  disannulled.  A  dangerous  doctrine 
as  it  may  tend  to  overthrDw  the  most  established  laws  of  a 
country ! 

Thus  the  peerage  of  the  Bishops  and  the  whole  secular 
power  of  the  clergy,  ceased  for  about  twenty  years;  how 
far  they  contributed  to  it  by  their  pride  and  ambition,  their 
sovereign  contempt  of  the  laity,  and  indiscreet  behaviour 
toN^Tirds  their  pnrtestant  brethren,  has  been  already  ob- 
served. Their  enemies  said,  the  hand  of  God  was  against 
them,  because  they  had  given  too  much  countenance  to 
the  ridiculing  of  true  devotion  and  piety,  under  the  name 
of  gtwMy  puritanism ; — l)ecausc  they  had  silenced  great 
numbers  of  ministers  eminent  for  learning  and  religion, 
for  not  complying  with  certain  indifferent  rites  and  cere- 
monies, while  others  who  were  vicious,  and  insufficient  for 
their  office  were  encouraged ; — because  they  made  a 
stricter  enquiry  after  those  who  fasted  and  prayed,  and 
joined  together  in  religious  exercises,  than  after  those 
who  where  guilty  of  swearing,  drunkcness,  and  other  kinds 
of  debiiuchcry ; — because  they  discouraged  afternoon  ser- 
mons and  lectures,  and  encouraged  sports  and  pastimes  on 
the  Lord's  day ; — ^Ijccause  they  had  driven  many  hundred 
families  out  of  the  land ; — and  where  upon  the  whole, 
enemies  to  the  civil  interests  of  their  country.  Others 
observed  that  most  of  them  verged  too  much  to^'ards  the 
see  of  Home,  and  gave  ground  to  suspect  they  were  design- 
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.ing  sn  UBmi*  between  the  two  churches,  which  at  a  time 
when  the  Roinan  catholics  in  Ireland  had  embrued  tbeir 
hands  in  the  blood  of  almost  two  liundred  thousand  pro- 
testants,  and  were  so  numerous  at  home  as  to  make  large 
and  public  collections  of  money  to  support  the  King  in 
his  war  against  the  Scots ;  was  sufiicient  to  make  every 
sincere  protestant  jealous  of  their  power.  Besides  the 
Bishops  themselves  had  been  guilty  of  many  oppressions ; 
they  had  in  a  manner  laid  aside  the  practice  of  preaching, 
that  they  might  be  the  more  at  leisure  for  the  governing 
part  of  their  function ;  though  even  here  they  devolved  the 
whole  of  their  jurisdiction  upon  their  chancellors  and  under 
officers.  They  did  not  sit  in  their  consistories  to  hear  com- 
plaints, or  do  jusrice  either  to  clergy  or  laity,  but  turned  over 
the  people  to  registers,  proctors,  and  apparitors,  who  drew 
their  money  from  them  against  equity  and  law,  and  used 
them  at  discretion. 

Few  or  none  of  them  made  their  vbitations  in  person, 
or  lived  in  their  episcopal  cities ;  by  which  means  there 
was  no  kind  of  hospitality  or  liberality  to  the  poor.  Divine 
service  in  their  cathedrals  was  neglected  or  ill  performed, 
for  want  of  their  presence  and  inspection.  Instead  of 
conferring  orders  at  the  mother  church,  they  made  use  of 
the  chapels  and  their  private  houses,  without  requiring  tlie 
assistance  of  their  deans  and  chapters,  tlie  pronounced 
the  censures  of  deprivation  and  degradation  in  a  monar- 
chial  and  absolute  manner;  and  upon  the  whole,  they  did 
little  else  but  receive  their  rents,  'indulge  their  ease, 
consult  their  grandeur,  and  lord  it  over  their  brethren. 
These  were  the  popular  complaints  against  theiu,  wliich 
made  the  citizens  rejoice  at  their  downt'al,  and  attend  the 
passing  of  the  bill  with  bonfires  and  illuminations.  How- 
ever if  all  these  things  had  not  concurred  in  a  nice  and 
critical  juncture  of  aflairs,  the  attempts  of  tlid^  house  of 
commons  would  have  been  in  vain  ;  neither  tiie  King  nor 
peers  being  heartly  willing  to  deprive  them  of  their  seats 
in  parliament*  This  was  -one  of  the  last  bills  tlie  King 
passed;  and  the  only  law  which  he  enacted  in  prejudice 
of  the  established  church.  Here  his  Majesty  made  a  stand 
and  by  a  message  sent  to  both  houses,  desired  nut  to  be 
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prcHcd  to  any  one  singk  act  fimhcTy  till  the  wUfe  a&ir 
of  church  government  and  the  litiugj  waa  ao  digested 
and  settled,  that  he  might  see  clearly  what  waa  fit  to 
remain,  as  well  as  what  was  fit  to  be  taken  sway. 
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